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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


EtymoUglcan  Magnum  ;  or  Univerfal  EtymokgUal  DiUhnary^  tn  a  new 
Plan.  With  Illuflraihns  drawn  from  various  Languages  :  EngUJh^ 
Gothic^  Saxony  German,  Danijh^  C^r.  i^t.  Greeks  Z^in^  French^ 
Italian,  Spanijby  Gaelic,  Irijh,  Weljb,  Bretagne,  is^c.  The  Dialers 
iff  the  Sclavonic ;  and  the  Eajiern  Languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Per* 
fian,  Sanfirit,  Gipfey^  Coptic^  i^c.  ^c.  Part  the  Firft.  4to*  Cam- 
bridge.    1800, 

THAT  the  literary  char?iftcr  of  the  prefent  age,  when  compared 
with  that  of  feme  preceding  3ges>  would  fink  in  the  fcale,  is 
very  generally  believed  to  be  a  well-founded  complaint,  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  our  eftimatton,  well-founded  only,  as  it  relates  to  profefledly 
learned  publications ;  and  by  no  means  as  it  relates  to  fuch  as  are» 
comparatively  fpeaking,  light,  ingenious,  and  written  with  a  eood 
tafte.  There  are,  we  are  well  perfuaded,  among  the  divines  of  our 
day,  many  who  need  not  (brink  from  a  comparifon,  in  point  of  deep 
learning,  with  any  of  the  moft  diftingui&ed  of  their  predeceiTors  ; 
phyficians  not  inferior  to  the  Harveys,  Meads,  or  Sydephams,  of  former 
times ;  nor  men  of  the  long  robe  lefs  learned  than  thofe  of  the  higheft 
names  in  paft  ages.  But,  it  muJd  be  confelied,  the  proofs  of  profef- 
HO,  XXXV.  vol..  IX.  B  iion%l 
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fional  talent  are  not  now  to  be  fought,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  by 
appeals  to  their  produaions  frorft  the  prefs.  Men  of  eminent  abili- 
ties rarely  think  iit  to  inftru£):  the  public  at  large,  as  their  predeceflbrs 
did,  by  communications  in  print :  a-  folio  volume  fr^m  a  bifhop,  a 
judg^y  or  an  eminent  ftatefman,  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  phoeno-  « 
mcnon* 

Polemical  4X)ntroverfy  feems  to  have  fallen  under  equal  dif-eft^em  : 
and  much  as,  in  common  with  other  liberal-miilded  men,  we  lament 
the  want  of  urbanity  and  charity  which,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  cdn- 
troverfy  fo  often  engendered,  it  yet  was  fo  much  the  friend  of  learning 
and  truth,  that  it  may  almoft  admit  of  a  quell  ion,  how  far  they  can 
cxift  and  thrive  when  controverfy  no  Jonger  exifts  ?    Yet  controver- 
iial  difcuilion  and  debate  have  now  come  to  be  confined  almoft  entirely 
to  Reviews.    So  averfe,  indeed,  are  thofe  who  are  called  leading" men 
in  our  feveral  profeffions  to  engage  in  difquifitions  that  are  fo  liable  to 
be  conteftisd,  that  we  fhould  be  at  no  lofs  to  refer  t%  inftances  of  hardy 
and  hazardous  innovations  within  the  departments  of  each  of  the^hree 
learned  profeflibiis,  which  have  efcaped  the  ordeal  of  inveftigation  and 
animadverdon,  for  no  reafon,  but  becaufe  fuch  confideration  was  fo 
fure  to  expofe  the  authors  of  it  to  a  difficult  and  tedious  controverfy. 
Hence  all  the  anfwers  to  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  Brown's  Outlines 
of  a  new  Syftem  of  Medicine,   and  Prieftley's  almoft  innumerable 
publications  in  Vindication  of  various  Heterodox  notions,  all  of  them 
works  highly  exceptionable,  but  at  the  fame  time  by  no  means  defi<> 
cient  in  ability  of  execution,  do  not^  it- is  probable,  equal  in  quantity 
the  immenfe  lift  of  the  works  of  the  laft  named  prolific  author.     It 
may  farther  fairly  be  fuppofed,  that  all  thefe  writers,  and  others  like 
them,  have  been  fuffered  to  pafs  unnoticed,  not  becaufe  the  danger 
of  loofe  and  mifchievous  principles  is  lefs  thought  of  now  than  it  for- 
merly was  ;  not  becaufe  it  would  have  required  extraordinary  learning 
-and  judgment  to  have  completely  anfwered  and  refuted  them;  but 
folely,  we  are  perfuaded,  becaufe  it  is  not  now  the  fafhion  for  men  of 
eminent  rank  a:nd  reputation  to,  be  authors,  whilft  it  is  very  much  the 
fafhion  for  others  to  be  fo :  and  it  is  as  natural,  we  imagine,  for  the 
latter  eagerly  to  catch  at  topics  that  are  likely  to  be  popular,  as  it  is 
.  ifor  the  former  to  forbear  engaging  in  profound  and  difficult  invefti- 
gations,    which  are  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  times^. 
And  hence  that  common  apology  of  men  of  learning  for  fuffeiing  mif- 
chievous publications  to  remain  unnoticed,  which  being,  in  our  efti- 
mation,  ill-founded,  we  cannot  but  fufpeft  to  be  too  often  the  fug- 
geftioti  of  indiiFerence,  or  indolence ;  that  the  giving  an  elaborate  and 
able  anfwer  ferves  only  to  call  fuch  works  into  more  notice ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  beft  to  fuffer  them  to  fink  filently  into  negleft  and 
oblivion*     The  fallacy  of  this  prefumption,  we  conceive,  is  abun- 
'  dantly  manifefted  in  the  many  falfe  and  frivolous,  but  highly  dan- 
gerous notions,  which  are  now  difFufed,  and  have  obtained  a  pof-»- 
feflion  every  where  of  the  minds  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  far 
beyond  all  former  example*     There  are,  in  every  diftrift  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Aom,  men,  in  the  inferior. ftations. of  life,  now  become  able  and  there-* 
fore  frequent  purchafers  of  popular  publications,  who  can  talk  a^ 
gWhly  and  fluently  c^  queftions  of  finance  or  police,  on  law,  religion^ 
and  on  literary  topics  in  general,  as  literature  is  now  underftood,  as 
any  of  the  members  of  fpouting-clubs,  book-aflbciations<  or  cor- 
refponding  focietics.  And  let  no  man  deceive  himfelf  by  imagining 
that  thofe  who,  with  avidity,  read  publications  of  mifchiievous  ten- 
dency^ induced  at  firft  chiefly  by  their  being  written  in  a  populat 
manner,'  would  not  alfo  read  works  calculated  to  counteradl  fuch 
queftionable  fpeculattons,  were  they  only  as  eafily  obtained,  and  writ- 
ten in  an  equally  palatable  and  pleaiing  manner. 

In  philology  alio,  cither  the  nonchalance  and  ^pathy^  or  the  Very 
blameable  timidity  and  diflidence  of  men  of  acknowledged  abilities^ 
have  be^n  ftill  mere  confpicuous  and  flriking:  and  he  muft  be  a  care<i* 
Jefs  obferver  of  what  is  palling  in  the  world,  who  i«  now  to  learn  that 
fedition,  a  contempt  of  the  fcriptures,  and  infidelity,  may  be  difl^ufed 
(and  the  more  fuccefsfully,  bccaufe  few  fufpeft  a  thing  fo  remote  front 
what  ufcd  to  be  the  praftice)  ^n  a  Treatife  on  Etymology,  or  a  Di£ti- 
onary.  It  is  of  moment  moreover  to  detect  and  expofe  error^  what- 
ever form  it  may  aflume,  or  under  whatever  character  it  may  obtrude 
itfelf;  becaufe  thofe  who  have  thus  been  prepared  to  fwailbw  and 
adopt  one  falfe  fyfl^em,  are  prepared  to  fwallow  others.  It  is  neither 
anharih  nor  hazardous  inference  to  fufped  that  thofe  who,  as  phild- 
Jogifts  or  philofophers,  are  theoretical,  fpeculative,  vifionary  and  wild, 
are  already  well  qualified  to  become  equally  fo  in  pQlitics  or  reli<^ 
gion. 

The  learned  men  of  other  nations  have  long  a^duoufly  laboured  to 
cultivate,  with  infinite  care,  their  refpe£tive  national  languages;  and 
it  may  admit  of  a  quefl:ion,  whether  France,  ambitious  as  ihe  is,  may 
not  be  faid  to  be  not  more  indebted  for-  the  prodigious  ftrides  ihe  is 
now  making  towards  univerfal  empire,  either  to  her  ambition,  or  ta 
her  arms,  th^n  fhe  is  to  the  univerfaliiy  of  her  language*  By  how 
little  of.  fuch  a  fpirit,  our  nation,  the  only  confiderable  rival  that 
France  now  has,  either  in  arts  or  arms,,  has  been  actuated,  is  but  too 
well  known  :  no  Menage  has  been  encouraged  to  explor.e  the  fources 
of  our  language ;  nor  has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  infliitute  a 
Delia  Crufca  Society  to  trace  it  through  all  the  ramifications  of  its  real 
or  fuppofed  improvements*  ,  , 

At  length,  however,  this  reproach  of  ejctreme  fupinehefs,  as  to  th«f 
ftudy  of  our  language,  feems  to  be  ih  a  fair  way  of  being  removed.  An  ' 
author  of  acknowledged  ingenuity  and  learning  has  juft  put  into  our' 
hands  a  work  on  language  of  great  promife  i  a  work  that  is  to  fix  on^ 
what  the  author  deems,  a  ne^  bafis  (What  he  alfo  deems)  the  yet  un-a 
fettled,  Syftem  of  Etymology.  A  title  that  promifed  more  could  not 
well  have  been  devifed:  difdaining,  as  it  would  feem^.to  imitate  the 
humility  of  Junms  or  Menage,  who  were  contented  to  call  their  re- 
fp^d^ve  national  works  Etvmologirum,  Anglicanum,  or  Gallicum, 
^i|  author  cmulatin    Ifi  0T«;CalTs  his  yioi^  Mi]m^hgicon$zni^  \\\j$ 
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S3*iburgius9  lE,tymolog\con  Magnum.  In  its  being  alfo  univirfal^  zxii, 
iliuftrated  by  a  diftin^  enumeration  of  at  leaft  twenty  other  languages^ 
and  probably  as  many  diale£ls,  beiides  various  other  fubiidiary  means 
not  enumerated,  but  fuggefted  by  a  copious  accumulation  of  &c's« 
we  fuppofe  the  mighty  work  before  us  may  be  unique^  and  without 
a  parallel.  .       . 

The  great  and  leading  objeA  of  the  author  in  this  publication,  as  it 
Sippear>s  to  us,  is  to  difcredit,  if  he  can,  the  judgments  of  tho(e,  who 
refting  their  opinions,  chiefly  but  not  folely,  on  the  declarations  of 
hoi V  writ,  believe  fpedch  to  have  been,*  originally,  the  gift  of  God  5 
ana  to  enforce  the  perfuafion,  that  it  is  of  human  invention.     With 
%  (hew  of  candour,  almbft  equalling  his  confidence,  he  lets  us  into 
the  fecrct,  that  this  is  his  aim,  in  the  very  firft  fentence  of  his  Preface. 
*•  In  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  human  inventions^  we  ixhibit 
the  hiftory  of  mind,  and  the  atchievements  of  reafon.'*     Were  we 
difpofed  to  cavil  at  little  things,  when  great  ones  fo  loudly  call  for 
our  attention,  we  fhould  afk,  with  what  propriety  that  can  be  faid  to 
be  exhibited^  which  is  ftill^to  be  traced^  aod  of  courfe  is  not  yet  found  ; 
and  which,  to  borrow  another  equally  exceptionable  phrafe  occurring 
in  the  fame  page,  is  ftill  **  the  theme  of  perpetual  refearch?**   To  trip 
thus,  in  the  very  outfet  of  his  work,  though  in  matters  of  but  flight 
moment,  is  ominous :  yet  thefe  are  not  the  oiily  flips  of  the  kind, 
which  we  defcry  even  in  this  Preface.     **  Among  all  the  inventions^ 
by  which  man  has  been  advanced  in  the  fcale  of  being  above  the  ani- 
mals around  him,  it  has  ever  been  acknowledged,  that  the  faculty  of 
fpeech  is  the  mofl:  important  and  diftinguiflied."     Now,  Sf  fpeech 
really,  be  an  invention^  we  think  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  alfo  called 
z  faculty  \  the  former  term  being,  as  we  conceive,   applied  to  fuch 
things  only  as  are  efFe£ted  or  produced  by  human  agency;  and  the 
latter  denoting,  generally,  if  not  always,  (uch  powers  as  are  natural,  in 
contradiftin£tion  to  fuch  as  are  acquired.  In  the  fame  page  of  the  fame 
Preface,  it  is  faid,  "  we  behold  the  moft  complicated  and  extenfive 
crtifice^  Which  the  powers  of  reafon  were  ever  employed  in  devijtng^ 
prompted,  as  it  (hould  feem,  without  thoughty  ^nd  compleated  witht> 
out  contrivance.     The  exertions  of  a  controuling  principle,  conduc- 
ing to  the  fame  end,  are  for  ever  vifible ;  though  the  artift  is  uncon-> 
Icious  of  his  deflgn,  and  ignorant  of  his  art.     it  is  by  thefe  efforts  of 
unmeditating  flcill,  that  the  fyitem  of  language  has  been  generated^ 
and  preferved  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  and  defined  in  all  its  propor* 
tions.*'    Now,  we  have  no  relu(Sbince  t©  declare  that,  according  to 
our  apprehenfions,  the  aflertions  here  advanced,   are,  as  far  as  we. 
underftand  them,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  downright  contradidions 
in   terms.      For,  it  is  aflerted,   either,    that  reafon  devifei^  wtbcut 
thoughtyi.c.  in  other  words^  without  reafon,  and  compliats  without 
contrivance;  or  that  there  is  in  the  human  mind  fome  wonderful,  in- 
ftindive,    and    undefinable     power   independent    of,    and   fupcrior 
to,    reafon;    able    to    efFeft    what   reafon   could    not.      In    either 
fenfe^  the  pofition  fetms  It  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that  a 

problem 
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problejn  of  Euclid  <:ould  be  folved  by  an  ideot,  incapable  of  though t,. 
as  well  asj  or  better  than,  by  Euclid  himfelf  j  that  the  immenfc 
Bones  on  Salifbury  Plain  could  be  brought  thither,  and  placed  as  they 
are,  of  their  ovirn  accord,  without  thought,  contrivance,  or  ex- 
ternal agency  ;  or,  finally^  that  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus  was  founded 
ifl  truth,  and  creation  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  author's  hypothefis  is  this,  that 
there  are^  in    all    languages,  certain  elemental  founds,  expreflive  of- 
certain  ideas  ;    arid  that  words  intended  to  exprefs  fuch  and  fuch  ideas 
are  therefore    naturally  and  neceflarily  formed  out  of  fome  of  thofe 
elemental  radical  (bunds.   Like  many  other  poiitions  of  a  queftionabic 
tendency,  we  obje£l:  to  this  only  from  the  univerfality  of  its  applica- 
tion.   Xo  a  certain  extent  it  is  undoubtedly  true  5  as  being,  in  fa^, 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  principle  by  which  all  etymologifts  ad- 
idir,  that  Onomatopeias  are  formed.     They  admit,  alfo,  tha^  all  ]^i>« 
guage  was,  probably,  at  iirft  ideal  and  fignificant :  but,  whilft  they 
cautioufly  limit  the  figure  called  Qnomatopeia,  to  a  few.  words,  in 
which  its  exiftence  is  palpable  and  indifputable,  our  adventurous  and- 
more  hardy  author  extends  it  to  the  whole  family  of  words,  whatever 
be  the  language  in  which  they  are  found.     Could  he  have  been  con- 
tented to  apply  the  principle  of  the  ideality  of  language,  to  the  He- 
brew alone  ;   fenfible  as  we  are,  that  fome  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  that 
primitive  tongue  have  almofi:  brought  the  principle  itfelf  into  difcredit 
by  atteoipting  to  attach,  on  very  (lender  and  infufHcient  grounds,  ima- 
ginary meanings   to  every  word,  we  might  perhaps  fometimes  have 
lamented  his  carrying  the  pradice  too  far ;  whilft,  however,  we  ac* 
knowledged   the  defeniiblenefs  of  th&  principle.     But  applied  to  lan- 
guages in  general,  far  removed  as  they  all  now  are  from  any  primitive 
or  elemental  language,  we  perfuade  ourfelves^,  no  foberetymologift  will 
admit  it ;   and  for  this  plain  reafon  that,  in  all  languages,  we  find  ele- 
mentary founds,  as  they  feem  to  us  to  be,  which  differ  totally  from 
the  fame  founds  in  other  languages;  conveying,  fometinips,   idea^ 
which  are  in    direft  oppofition  to  each  other.     This  appears,  for  in-., 
ftance,  in  the  adjeftive  bigj  which,  in  words  of  a  gothic  origin,  meant 
large  •,  whereas,  in  thpfe  which  'are  to  be  referred  to  a  Celtic  fource,  it 
implies  what  is  fmall  and  diminutive,  as  is  obvious  in  its  derivatives, 
Phiiibeg,  a  little  coat.  Beagles,  fmall  hounds,  Paigles,  cowflips,  &c. 
Now,  if  human  language  be  decidedly  and  wholly  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  mankind  every  where  the  artificers  of  their  own  vocabula- 
ries ;  and   if  alfo,  words  are  always  intended  to  be  an  echo  to  the 
fenfe,  and  man  be,  as  he  doubtlefs  is,  **  the  fame  creature  in  the  eaft 
as  in  the  weft,*'  we  miift  own  oudelves  unable  to  affign  any  fatisfadtory 
reafon,  why  the  feme  founds  do  not  in  ^11  languages,  and  in  the  paft, 
as  well  as  in  the  weft,  convey  the  fame  ideas. 

The  notion,  then,  that  words,  as  nowexifting  in  any  Vanguage,  weie 
firft  formed  on  certain  elemental  founds,  conveying  fome  feniations 
more  or  lefs  analogous  to  the  fenfe  attached  to  fuch  wprds^^  if  it  be 
even  plauiibk  and  fpecious  in  theory,^  is  found  to  be  falie  in  tad. 

B  I  Th€ 
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The  indigenous  words,  or  fuch  as  have  been  formed  on  the  principle 
pf  Onpmacopeia,  are,  we  believe,  few,  in  any  language,  noc  excepting 
leyen  the  languages  of  uncivilised  nations;  with  very  few  exceptions, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  every  word  in  every  language  has,  in  feme  way  or 
pther,  fometimes  directly,  and  fometimes  iqdlrecStly,  been  ^aken  and 
adopted  from  the  words  of  fome  other  language  :  nor  are  there  many 
}aiiguage$  \yhich  haye  not  lent  as  freely  as  they  have  borrowed. 

On  what  grounds  our  author  allows  himfelf  to  fmiie  fo  contemptu- 
pufly  as  he  does  "  at  the  ide^  of  an  original  lang^age,"  for  no  reafon 
that  he  afligns,  excepting  that  *^  languages  are  perpetually  changing,'* 
we  own  we  do  not  fee.  With  juft  as  much  reafon  might  he  /mile  at 
the  idea,  (thpugh  e^prefsly  afferted  by  Revelation,)  that  thefc  was 
at  firft  ,but  one  man,  becaufe  men,  ^s  well  as  languages,  have  ever 
lince  been  liable  to  changes  :  and  as  languages  are  divided  and  fub- 
divided  almoft  ad  injSnitum,  fo  the  human  race,  which  at  firft  was 
finiform,  {s  now  branched  put  into  white,  black,  and  red,  with  a  count- 
lefs  variety  of  intermediate  fliades.  For  black  parents  to  produce  4 
Hrhite  or  a  red  pfFspring  we  know  to  be  impoffible  ;  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  equally  impoffible,^ for  perfons  born  in  Lapland,  Caffraria,  or 
Hindoftan,  or  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  who  never  heard  ariy  buc 
fhe  language^  pf  their  refpeftiye  coimtfies,  either  to  learn,  or  to  be 
(aushc  to  fpeak,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  or  Englifli.    . 

Our  faith  refpcjSing  the  origin  of  language  is,  that  pod,  having 
imbued  and  inftru6ted  the  firft  man  with  and  rn  the  powers  of  fpeech, 
t>y  means  as  little  within  our  comprehenfion,  as  are  thofe  by  which 
the  firft  nian  was  created  and  formed  of  the  duft  of  the  eaith,  confti- 
tuted  it  as  a  fettled  law  pf  iiature,  that  as  human  beings  were  to  pro- 
feed  only  from  liuipan  beings,  fo,  in  like  manner,  human  fpeech  was 
to  emanate  and  be  acquired,  ever  after,  only  from  human  beings  who 
fpeak.  It  might,  with  equal  (hew  pf  reafon,  be  imagined 3  that  there 
was  a  time  when  there  were  no  animals,  trees,  or  other  vegetable  pro- 
fludiionsy  and  that  manki  nd,'  experiencing  the  want  of  them,  exerted  ibmp 
plaftic  powers,  fuch  as  neither  before  rior  fince  they  have  been  known 
^o  pofTefs,  and  formed  them ;  as  that  men,  originally  formed  ^^  mutum 
^  turpe  ppcu§,"  and  experiencing  the  inconveriiencies  of  being  dumb,' 
fet  themfelyes  to  form  a  language.  Nor  fhould  this  aftumption  of  the 
incapacity  of  tnan  tp  form  a  language  be  deemed  at  all  difparaging  to 
the  fltrengtb  of  human  reafon  5  for  the  improvement  of  the  faculties 
fronferred  on  man  at  his  creation,  the  being  made  capable  of  articur 
lation,  ^nd  enabled  alfo  to  e^ert  fuch  capacity  to  all  the  beneficial 
purpofes  to  which  fpeech  leads,  affords  abundant  fcope  for  all  the 
energy  and  ability  that  man  can  pofref3.  Empowered  as  man  was  by 
|iis  Creator,  to  attain  all  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  endowment  of 
fpeech,  by  means  much  more  fimple  and  natural,  as  well  as  more  efr 
fe<Stual,  it  would  haye  been  needlefsly  talking  him  with  additional 
tdi^icultie^,  for  the  Almighty  farther  tp  h^ve  impofed  on  him  the  ne- 
f  eflity  of  inventing  words  de  novo.     It  was  fitter  and  better  that,  ii^ 

(hi§  inftance.  as  in  all  other§  of  {h^  kind^  maq  ^qmH  be  an  iip- 
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prover,  ^d  not  i\  creator.  Accordingly,  the  part  which  he  has  to 
2&'m  the  formation  of  languages  ts  this :  having  learned  to  articulate, 
(as  he  learns  every  thing  elfe)  by  the  almoft  unlimited  powers  of  imi- 
tation, and  learned  alfo  the  vocabulary  of  thofe  of  his  fellow  creature^ 
among  whom  he  was  born,  he  takes  his  rank  among  them  as  a  fpeak- 
ing,  rational^  focial  being.  Should  he  fir\d  his  ftore  (as,  io  a  ftateof ' 
fociety,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  foon  will  find  it)  inadequate  to 
his  growing  exigencies,  he  do^s  not  prefumptuoufly  betake  himfelf 
to  prompt  fuggeftiom^  or  undefined  and  undefinable  feelingi^  to  enable 
him  to  invent  new  words;  but,  recolledling  in  what  n\anner  he  learn- ' 
ed  the  words  he  already  knows,  he  naturally  has  recourfe  to  iimilar 
means  of  acquiring  fuch  as  he  flill  wants.  And  firft,  he  reviews,  and 
well  conliders  thofe  of  which  he  is  already  poflfeiled  ;  and,  regarding 
them  as  fo  many  data,  he  fets  himfelf  to  reflect  sind  contrive  (not  wtth" 
cut  thought)  bow  they  may  be  extended^  new-modelled,  and  im* 
proved^  fo  as  to  anfwer  his  .purpofe.  If  in  the  language,  which  he 
calls  his  own,  he  iinds  no  terms  capable  of  fuch  improvement  and- 
adoption  to  his  exigencies,  he  then  diredts  his  fearch  to  other  lan- 
guages, or  liftens  inquifitively  to  thofe  who,  fpeaking  other  languageS| 
may  poffibly  ufe  familiarly  the  very  terms  he  is  in  queft  of. 

This  then  being,  as  we  conceive,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  princi-; 
pie,  on  which  the  origin  of  words  and  languages  can,  with  any  fair 
pTo1pe£):  of  fuccefs,  be  traced  and  unfolded,  let  not  etymologifts,  whe- 
ther living  or  dead,  be  fo  vehemently  arraigned,  as  they  perpetually 
'are  by  the  author  of  this  Etymolog'uon  Magnums  for  not  having  adopted 
what  he,  proud  of  that  which,  even  if  it  were  well-founded,  does  not 
feem  to  us  to  be  a  fubje£):  to  warrant  pride,  is  pleafed  vauntingly  to 
call  bis  hypothefis,  and  his  difcovery*  They  rejedlcd  it,  not  becaufe  it 
was  not  well  known  to  them  lon<^  before  he  wrote,  but  becaufe  thev 
thought  it  more  fanciful  than  folid.  His  principle  could  be  wholly 
unknown  to  no  man*  to  whom  that  figure  of  rhetoric  called  an  Ono- 
matopeia,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  was  not  alfo  unknown^ 
This  figure,  grammarians  in  general^  ever  fince  grammar  exifted, 
have  carried  as  far  as  they  thought  truth  and  reafon  would  juftify,  in 
accounting  for  the  meaning,  origin,  and  etymology  of  words.  The 
Jearned  Wallis,  in  particular,  employs  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  his 
work  in  collecting  and  enumerating  the  feveral  fenfes  uniformly  and 
ufually  attached  to  fuch  combinations  of  confonant^s :  and  it  might 
have  been  hoped,  that  at  leaft  no  Englifh  etymologiil  would  have  ven- 
tured to  commit  himfelf  on  ground,  xyhichWallis  appears  to  have 
.wifiied  to  occupy,  bi^t  relinquifh^d,  becaufe  he  deemed  it  unfafe.  It 
i^  not  in  this  inftance  only,  however,  that  French  philof*phers  have 
,  been  pxojjid  to  pick  up  the  leavings  of  Englifl]t  writers  j  preferring^ 
however,  in  this  inflajice  alfo,  according  to  their  cuftom,  fuch  as  are 
;the  mofl  difput^le.  Every  man  who  is  ^t  all  converfant  in  philology^ 
knows  tQ  what  an  extravagant  extent  this  plaufible  b^t  delufive  prin- 
ciple (which  in  fome  inftances  may  he,  and  probably  is,  true  ^  i|i 
many  fufpicious,  as  appealing  more  to  the  imagination  than  to  the 
Judgment ;  and  in  aI)  fo  dubious  and  queftiona])le^  th^t  fio  temperate 
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anj  jiidttiou9  elymologifl:  in  England  has  ever  ventured  to  rdy  on  it^ 
a;  the  main  fupport  of  a  new  plan)  htia  been  carried  byfome  late  French 
writers,  of  whom  Gebelin,  in  his  Plan  General  du  Monde  Primitif,  ia 
yy  Tom.  4to.  and  the  author  of  Mechanifme  des  Langues,  in  2  Tom. 
l2mo«  are  the  principal  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice:  and,  not- 
withftandiiig  that  the  author  of  the  Eiymologicon  Magnum^  i^udioufl/ 
affeAs  on  all  occafions,  to  bring  forward  what  he  calls  his  nno  Plan^ 
as  pieculiarly  and  exciuflvely  his  own,  we  venture  to  aflfure  our  readers, 
that  they  may  find  every  thing  that  is  very  eflential  in  it  in  the 
two  works  above-mentioned  ;   and  in  the  2d  Tom^  p.  194..  §  200  and 
feq.  of  the  laft.  named   of  them,  the  Elemental  and  Radical  Ca|>y 
which  makes  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  Etymdlogicon  Magnum,  iB 
there  alfo  completely  analyfed.     At  the  fame  time  that,  urged  by  ft 
fehfeofduty,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  this  declaration, 
juftice  requires  that  we  ihould  alfo  declare,  as  we  do  withpleafure,  that 
the  French\  materials,  thus  reftored  to  us,  ate  much  improved,  by 
again  paffing  through  the  hands  of  another  Englifh  artift. 
-  With' all  that  extreme  contempt  for  etymologifls,  which  every  where 
pervadesLthis  •'  Vnivgrfal  Etymological  Dictionary  onia  new  Plan^^  Mr, 
Whiter  roundly  afierts,  that  etymologifts  have  hitherto  had  **  no  gcnc- 
nllaw*'for  afcertaining  either  the  origin  or  the  meaning  of  words.  Much 
more  is  here  afTerted,  than,  in  our  opinion,  our  author  would  find  it 
eafy  to  prove ;  for  what,  may  we  be  permitted  to  afk,   is  the  dc<* 
riving  one  word  from  another,  or  one  language  from  another,  which, 
however  much  it  may  be  here  reprobated,  is  the  univerfal  praiftice  of  the 
ttioft'eminent  etymologiils  but   "  a  general  law  ?"     Abftr^S,  imeta- 
phyfical   principles   or  notions,  we  confefs,  all  fober  enquirers  into 
languages  have  long  ftudioufly  avoided,   from  a  well  founded  perfua- 
fion,  that  though  fuch  reveries  may  amufe  and  intereft  men  of  warm 
imaginations,   their  general  efFe£t  is  to  puzzle  and  bewilder,  and  at 
length  to  leave  the  mind  floating  in  all   the  confufion  of  doubt  and 
fcepticifm.     They  were  well  aware  alfo,  that  etymology  is,  and  from 
\ts  nature  often  muft  be,  conje<ftural  5  and  they  were  commendably 
unwilling  to  add  to  its  uncertainty,  by  reftrmg  it  on  a  principle  that  is 
incapable  of  certainty;  they  therefore  wifely  hefitated  about  jvanti^nly 
quitting  a  known  and  beaten  path,  which,  though  often  intricate  and 
bcfet  with  difficulties,  has  long  been  trodden,  with  more,  or  lei's  fuc- 
cefs,  to  ifcrander  amid  the  mazes  of  theoretical  fpeculation.     Such  fyf- 
tem«  are  perfeftly  in  the  manner  of  fome  noted  French  theorifts,  ingeni- 
ous and  plaufible,  but  too  often  ill-founded,  falfe,  and  dangerous  ;  and, 
if  generally  adopted,  would,  too  probably,  occafion  no  lefs  confufion 
and  mifchifef  in  the  world  of  letters,  than,  to  thfe  lading  grief  of  Eu- 
rope, they  have  already  produced  in  the  civil  flate  of  mankind. 

General  and  indifcriminate  cenfure,  we  own,  has  feldom  appeared 
t>  us  in  any  otherlie;htthan  that  of  the  petylant  railing  of  pride  or 
fpieen,  and  yet  flill  feldomer  have  we  feen  fuch  a  profulion  of  it,  as 
perpetually  occurs  to  us  in  the  perufal  of  this  work,  which  aftonifhes 
and  hurts  iis  more,  as  we  know  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and 

great  refpeiUbility.    As  an  etymologift  himfelf,  wc  truft  he  will  not 

fay 
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faiytliatetymologifts  muft  neceflanly  be  fttipid  aod  abfurd  ;  ifthere* 
fore  fome,  or  even  many,  have  merited  fuch  a  chara£ler,  as,  no  doubt, 
fomehave,  (and  in  what  department  of  fcience,  we  beg  leave  toafk, 
iave  there  not  been  found  writers  who  were,  at  lead  occafionally,  dull 
and  abfurd  ?)  theyfliould  have  been  diftindily  pointed  out  and  fpeci* 
fid,  that  he  might  have  avoided  the  imputation  of  making  partial 
delinquency  the  sround  of  general  accufatlon.  But,  by  ringing  the 
changes  fo  inceflantly,  as  he  does,  on  the  phrafes  of  *'  ordinary  etymo^ 
l^gi/lS'i  bumble  authorities^  &c."  he  afford^  ground  for  fufpecling,  that 
hisobje£lion  is  as  much  to  the  art  as  to  the  artifl:,  or  to  the  profefiiaa 
as  to  the  profefTor ;  which,  we  willingly  believe,  was  Hot  bis  in- 
tention. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  faying,  that  he  who  has  windows  of  his  own 
liable  to  be  broken,  (hould  not,  in  an  infurreftion,  be  the  firft  to  be- 
gin breaking  glafs  windows;     Yet  were  we  the  avowed  opponents  of 
thi>  dogmatical  writer,  as  we  afTure  him  we  are  not,  andfet  down  on 
purpofe  to  anfwer  his  book,  and  point  out  all  its  errors,  we  declare, 
with  perfeft.fincerity,  that  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  looked 
into  a  book  on  etymology,  in  which  there  is  fo  great  a  difplay  of  faUe 
principles,  and   erroneous  conclufions,    as  are  to  be  found-  in   the 
Etymologicon    Magnum^   or   Univerfal  Etymological  DiSiionary,     And 
that  we  may  not  ourfelves  merit  the  imputation  of  genferal  and  indif* 
eliminate  cenfure,  we  will  here,  in  acfdition  to  the  objedlions  which 
have  already  been  fuggefted  to  his-  principles,  point  out  a  few*  (ch^ 
nature  of   our  work  will   not   admit  of  many)    inflances,  which, 
we  think,   ihew  his  practical   conclufions  to  be  no  lefs  liable  to 
exceptions. 

Refpeding  the  wot  A  father^  difcuflcd  fomewhat  too  fummarily  in  p»  iv  * 
and  v  of  his  introdudlion,  feme  modification  of  it  is  probably  ^  general 
a  word  as  could  well  have  been  pitched  upon ;  yet  is  it  by  no  means 
"  univerfally  prevailing."     It  had  long   ago'  been  obferved,    as   is 
noticed  even  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  in  almoft  all  languages,  the  term 
for  father,  is  compofed  of  the  vowel  a,  and  the  cognate  confonants, 
b,  d,  p,  or  t.     It  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  lefs  favourable  to 
his  own  hypoth^fis,  and  more  confident  with  the  true  fource  and 
origin  of  the  term,  had  he,  infiead  of  the  Itil  of  congenial  terms  in 
different  languages,  all  importing  father,  and  all  of  them,  we  believe, 
of  a  Gothic  defcent,  limited  his  obfervations  to  the  Greek  Arra  or 
HATKct,  both  of  which  terms  are  ufed  by  Homer.     Afcrx  is  alf*  ufed 
by  Callimachus,  as  an  endearing  term  for  father :  but  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Scholia  on  Homer  informs  us,  that  Aw^  was  but  a 
dialectical  variety  of  Att«;  as  Terrx  alfo  is,  which  Qcc\irs  inll.  A. 
1.  41a,     That  the  Greek  prepofition  awa,  which,  like  the  Wel(h  ap, 
implies  derivation,  extra£lion,  &c.   may  have    originated  from  this 
KtmoL^  we  venture  to  mention  only  as  an  idea,  that  dpes  not  fecm  tp 
be  impoffible:  but,'  if  it  be  a  far-fetched  conjecture,  as  it  pofEbly  is, 
we  flatter  ourfelves,  Mr.  Whiter  at  lead  will  be  indulgent  to  us.     Be 
this  ^s   it  may,  oltstso,  might  have  led  him,  not  only  to  the  Celtic 
•r  Welib  Xad,  but  to  what  wc  deem  the  true  and  laft  fource  of  all 
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languages,  the  Hebrew  i«,  ab,  father ;  from  which  the  Chaldee, 
^thiopic,  and  Arabic  terms  differ  but  little.  And  here,  we  think,  " 
he  might  have  been  contented  to  ftop  :  or,  if  eager  to  let  flip  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  fome  weight  to  his  hypothcfis,  we  could  eafily 
h^ve  pardoned  his  obferving  from  Voflius  that  Ab  is  *^  fafta  c  Sono 
Pueroruip,  cum  lallare  incipient."  1  hat  primitive  words  were,  in 
general,  monofyUabic  is  very  generally  known  and  admitted.  They 
were  extended  into  polyfyliables,  moft  ufually,  by  adding  fo  tbcir 
terminations  ;  additions  that  were  fometimes  merely  pleonaftic,  or 
annexed,  chiefly,  to  give  force  and  weight  to  the  fyllables  to  which  they 
v/cre  attached  ;  but  mofl:  generally  for  the  fake  of  fome  acceflTory  idea, 
and  to  exprefs  fome  particular  or  peculiar  circumflance  belonging  to 
the  primitive  monofyllable.  Thus  the  terminations  ti^,  terpen,  or 
ther,  as  annexed  to  the  fignificant  fyllables,  ab,  at,  or  rcc  (or,  as  this 
laft  monofyllable  is,  in  fome  languages,  changed  into  pa,  fa,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  fenfc)  eaiily  and  naturally  form  Tsii^TVjf,  Pater, 
Fae^eji,  and  father,  or  the  Perfian  Pader  :  and,  according  to  Gebelin, 
tcr  '*  eft  un  mot  primitif  qui  defigne  Texcellence."  How  fkr  this  inge- 
nious writer's  conjcflure,  as  to  this  point,  is  well-founded  m  every  in- 
ftance,  we  have  now  notleifure  to  examine  ;  but  it  isc»b\  ious  to  obferve, 
that  this  fyllable  is  very  generally  the  terminating  fyllable,  in  languages 
of  a  Gothic  origin,  of  words  that  deiTct'^  nropinquity  of  relationfhip, 
^fatbiry  mother,  brother,  fifier,  daughter^  &c. 

We  give  all  due  praife  to  our  great  etymologlfl  for  acknowledging, 
as  he  does,  in  p.  xxv  of  his  Inrroduclion,  that  the  elementary  founds 
rth,  rd,  or  rt,  will,  generally,  though  not  always,  be  found  to  have 
fome  relation,  near  or  remote,  to  earth.  If  we  miftake  not,  there  are 
more  words,  in  which  the  above  fignificant  confonants  have  a  place, 
which  yet  have  no  fuch  reference,  than  there  are  that  have.  It  will 
icquire  fome  etymological  dexterity  to  find  any  fuch  allufion  in  any 
of  the  following  words,  which  we  fet  down  from  immediate  recollec- 
tion :  birth,  dearth,  forth,  girth,  mirth,  north,  fwarth,  &c. — bard, 
card,  ford,,  Lord,  word,  &c. — art,  cart,  hurt,  mar.t,  part,  fort,  tart," 
wart,  &c.  His  prefl[ing  garden,  or  garth,  alfo  into  his  fervice,.  as  a 
word  clearly  pointing  out  fome  reference  to  the  eai|h,  we  think  par- 
ticularly unfortunate:  becaufe  we  know  few  things  in  etymology 
more  capable  of  demonftration,  than  it  iff  that  both  in  our  own^  and 
other  languages,  garden,  or  garth,  in  all  their  diverfified  modifications 
or  fo/ms,  always  have  fome  reference  to  the  primary  idea  of  enclofure, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fecurity.  According  to  Pliny,  (fee  his  Natural 
Hiftory,  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  22)  gard,  which  is  converted  into  gadir,  by 
an  eafy  metathefis,  fignifics  an  hedge,  or  enclofure — "  Gadir  punica 
Jingua  fepem  fignificante-."  Whether  then  we  attend  moft  to  the 
Greek  %ojtcj,  the  Latin  hortus,  the  Englifli  garth,  court,  or  yard,  all* 
.or  any  01  them  will  naturally  and  clearly,  once  more,  conduwi  us  to 
the  fountain-head  of  all  language,  Tia,  gdr,  to  inclofe  with  a  fence. 
^^  From  this  root,  fays  Mr.  Parkhurft,  the  Phoenicians  called  any 
jenclofed  place  Gaddir,  and  particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  fet- 
^ement  on  tlie  South  Weftern  coaft  of  Spaip^  which  the  Greeks  fx<Mn 
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them  Called  Gadeira;  the  Romans,  Gades;  and  we  Cadiz.''  See  his 
Hebrev^  and  Englifla  Lexicon,  P.  loi.  8vo  Edition.  And  it  can, 
wt  fuppofe,  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  country  in  Paleftine, 
called  Gadarene,  mentioned,  Luke  viii.  v.  37,  was  fo  called,  m 
alluiion  to  its  being,  in  feme  manner,  enclofed. 

It  fomewhat  furprized  us,  that  under  the  term  grave,  to  dig,  &c. 
our  author  did  jiot  advert  either  to  the  Gothic  graban,  or 
Greek  ypaCpvj,  becaufe,  it  is  not  incurious  to  remark,  that  after  /«- 
graving  in  wood,  -ftone,  or  brafs,  writing,  properly  fo  called,  took 
place,  and  was  performed,  if  not  by  actual  engraving,  yet  by  drawing 
furrowed  lines  in  tablets  of  wax  ;  an  operation  very  aptly  and  naturally 
defcribed  by  the  Greek  verb  ysaO^'  And  the  Greeks  themfelves  were 
fenfible  that  r^fi!|x|x«,  the  noun  ofysaddiy  was  a  new  word  among  them, 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Homer;  and  therefore  very  fairly  fufpedled  to 
beef  foreign  origin.  This  foreign  origin  we  conceive  to  have  been 
no  other  than  that  to  which  all  their  language  was  much  indebted,  viz. 
the  Gothic  ;  fince  we  find  the  Gorhic  graban  very  foon  me- 
tamorphofed  into  the  idSolic  term  %vi^a/5ov,  meaning,  like,  x^^l^ov,  a 
cavern,  den,  or  place  of  retreat  for  wild  beafts.  But,  they  had  alfo, 
as  appears  by  Hefychius  y^fhxVj  which  in  fome  editions  is  fpelled 
7§a$ctv,  which  Hefychius  is  clearly  of  opinion,  is  Gothic,  Our 
iiuthor  js,  in  our  opinion,  miftaken  in  referring  it  to  n3p  cbr,  Kabef^ 
which  literally  denotes  an  Agger,  or  Tumulus :  we  would  rather 
refer  it  to  ma,  crh,  to  dig,  cut  out  with  a  fpade  or  other  inftrument^ 
a  well,  a  pit,  a  fepulchre.  Though,  therefore,  both  thefe  terms  con- 
fefiedly  denott  a  grave,  or  fepulchre,  they  (huuld  not  be  confounded, 
becaufe  they  clearly  relate  to  tlie  different  modes  of  fepulchre,  as 
preached  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries. 

But,  v/e  cannot  help  exprefling  our  furprize,  that  our  author,  who^ 
himfelf,  was  born  and  bred  in  a  country,  where  Gob  is  conftantly 
ufed  and  perfe6Uy  underflood  even  by  unlettered  pcafants,  jto  denote 
the  mouth,  and,  we  believe  the  mouth  only,  fhould,  for  a  moment, 
have  been  mifled  by  fo  dafhing  a  phiiologifl  as  Mr.  Pinkerton,  fo  far 
as  to  imagine,  that  in  Scotland,  or  any  where  elfe,  the  word  ever 
meant  the  hand.  The  quotation  adduced  from  Sir  David  Lindray'3 
bitter  execrations  againfl:  the  thieves  of  Liddefdail  is  almoft  point 
blank  againft  him.  But,  we  fhould  think  it  as  neceffary  to  prove, 
that  laif,  in  the  fame  paffage  does  not  mean  a  loaf,  and  that  wob  does 
mean  a  web  ;  as  that  gob  does  not  mean  the  hand,  and  does  mean  the 
mouth. 

We  might,  and  would  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  propejr 
th^t  we  fhould,  alfo  call  our  author  to  an  account  for  the  very  difrcr 
fpeSful  manner  in  which  he  has  allowed  himfelf  to  fpeak  of  the  late 
Mr.  Parkhurfl;,  with  whom  we  had  the  happinefs  to  be  long  and 
well  acquainted  j  whom  we  honoured  for  his  found  and  extenfive 
learning,  and  loved  for  the  exalted  piety  and  undeviating  integrity^ 
which  marked  every  period  of  his  valuable  life,  and  whom  to  con^- 
pare,  in  any  refpeft,  with  this  writer,  would,  in  our  eftimation,  be  tQ 
^pmpare  ffypfrm  to  a  ^atyf,    }i]i  fotfi^  paffages,  moreover,  we  have 

.djefrrie^, 
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defcried,.  or  thought  wc  defcricd,  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the' 
Sacred  Writings  \   and  in  ftill  more,  fomething  like  a  pruriency  of 
imagination,  that  loves  to  catch  at,  and  dwell  on,  words  and  topics, 
which  we  (liould  have  fuppofed  a  grave  and  decorous  author,  if  he 
bad  touched  on  them  at  all,  would  have  noticed  with  all  pof&ble  cau« 
tion  and  delicacy.     That  the  fundamental   principle  of  his  work  is 
fanciful,  and  founded  in  error,  we  have  already  fhewn ;  and  have  alfo 
ibewn,  how  very  far  he  is  from  being  fufEciently  well  informed  and 
fufBcientJy  corredl,   in  fundry  other  deductions  and  flatements  which 
he  has  advanced  in  thecourfe  of  his  work  ;  apart  of  our  Review,  that, 
•were  a  Review  the  proper  place  for  it,  might  be  extended  to  a  bulk 
little  lefsthan  that  of  his  bqok.     Still,  however,  truth,  and  a  regard 
to  common  ju(tice,  as  well  as  the  refpe£t  we  cannot  but  feel  for  a  man 
of  acknowledged  abilities,  compel  us  at  the  fame  time  to  avow  our 
conviction,  that  the  work  contains  many  valuable  and  intereiting  ob« 
fervations,  and  that,  where  he  is  moft  egregioufly  wrong,  ftill  he  fup- 
ports  his  hypothefis  with  no  ordinary  dexterity,  ingenuity,  and  learn* 
ing.     We  feel  ourfelves,  moreover,  not  a  little  indebted  to  him,  for 
baving  once  more  called,  and  we  truft  fuccefsfully  called,  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  public  to  a  ftudy  that  has  too  long  been  mifreprefented, 
vilified,   and  neglected.     We  are  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  again 
come  into  vogue  ;  and  it  is  with  ple^fure  we  learn,  that  a  work  fome 
time  $igo  promifed  to  the  public*,  by  a  perfon  who,  if  any  one  man 
xan  be  competent  to  fo  extenfive  and  arduous  an  undertaking,  is,  we 
fmcerely  believe,  that  maif,  is  still  profecuting  with  vigour ;  a  work^ 
^  theobje£l  of  which  it  is  to  trace  and  unfold  the  fources  of  our  national 
lj)eech,  by  exploring  it  in  its  archaifms  and  prbvincialifms. 

For  that  high  tone  of  contempt,  with  which  every  where  and  on 
til  occaftons  this. author  fneers at  his  brother  etymologifts,  many  of 
whom  have  been,  and  are,  in  no  refpe£ls  his  inferiors,  only  becaufe 
ijiey  have  not  feen  fit  to  adopt  thofe  vifionary  reveries  of  which  he  is 
enamoured,  we  have  no  apology  to  offer.  We  arebardly  lefs  offend- 
ed with  that  pompous  afFetStation  of  difcovery  which  he  every  where 
afTumes.  Seated  in  his  cock-boat,  and  coafting  along  a  much  fre« 
quented  fbore,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  creek  or  an  inlet  that  has 
not  already  again  and  again  been  explored,  he  fancies  he  has  found  a 
terra  incognita,  which  the  great  cirtrum -navigators  of  etymology 
barxlly  fufpedted  to  have  exifted.  Hence  we  find  hii^  as  confequential 
and  felf-fufficient  as  a  London  citizen  paddling  to  Vauxhall 

**  Condu^o  navigio  sequc 
**  Naufeat  ac  Loucuplesj  ducit  qucm  priva  Triremls." 

Hor^  Lib,  !•   Efift.  I,  i.  92. 

\  *'  He  knew  his  fcullcr,  and  when  once  on  board, 

«  Grows  fick,  and  damns  the  climate  like  a  lord.'* 

Pope*s  ImitattMS* 


*  See. an  advertifement  annexed  to  a  fermon  preached  at  the  affixes  at 
Cgr^ifle,  in  Augull,  1798>  and  printed  there :    By  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
'  Boucher^i  A.  M.  aud  F.  A.  S.  Yicar  of  Epfoja  ia  Surrey. 

Leilurei 


ZiSures  OK   Ecclijiajitcal  Hijiory.    By  the  late  Duncan  Campbell, 

D.  D.  &c, 

(Continued from  V,  368,  Vot.  viii,^ 

LET  us  inquire  whether,  in  the  facred  pages,  they  be  not  like- 
wife  conne<^ed  .with  and  made  to  depend  on  the*  commiilioni'of 
the  miniftcr.  Whilft  our  blefTcd  Lord  fojourned  on  earth,  wc  arc 
aiTured  that  ^'  he  made  and  baptized  more  difciples  than  John,  though 
Jefus  himfelf  baptized  not,  but  his  difciples/'  By  his  diciples  are 
unqueftionably  meant  in  this  place,  firft  the  twelve,  and  afterwards, 
pirbaps^  the  feventy ;  for,  of  the  multitudes  who  followed  him,  he  au- 
thorized none  but  thofe  to,  preach  the  gofpel  \  and  it  is  altogether  in- 
credible that  he  gave  authority  to  thofe  to  baptize,  and  of  courfe  to 
/W^f  of  the  convert's  faith,  to  whom'  he  had  given  no  authority  to 
Uach  that  faith.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  infill  upon  the  miniftcrs  of  this 
baptifon  ;  becaufe,  in  all  probability,  it  differed  not  from  the  bap-^ 
tifm  of  John,  and  was  therefore  only  preparatory  to  the  bapdfm 
which  is  properly  Chriftisui. 

'  Authority  to  adminifter  Chriftian  baptifm  was  firff  given  to  the: 
eleven,  and  to  them  only^  in  thefe  words :  **  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  namb  of  the  Father^  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhQft ;  teaching  them  to  obferve  all 
things  whatfoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  ymi, 
ahffajSj  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Though  this  commiflioa 
was  given  to  the  eleuen  on  a  mountain,  where  Jefus  had  appointed 
them  to  meet  him  by  themfelvis^  yet,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  **  it  carrieii 
Dothinsr  in  it  from  which  we  can  difcover*  that  it  was  a  commi^ton 
entrufted  to  them  exclufively  as  apoftles  or  minifters,  and  not  giveit 
alfo  as  Chriftians  !'• 

VYe  learn  from  the  Do<3or's  biographer,  that  he  obtained  the  office 
of  Principal  of  Marifchal  College  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in 
preference  to  two  rival  candidates,  though  the  magiftrates  of  the  city 
fuf^rted  th^  pretentions  of  one  of  thefe,  and  the  n?afters  of  the 
ccliege  (anfwering  we  fuppofe  to  our  fellows)  the  pretentions  of  the 
other.  We*do  not  however  learn  that  his  Majefty's  commiflion  ex-^ 
prefsly  prohibited  thofe  rivals  fromexerciting  the  office  to  v/hich  it  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Campbell ;  .and  yet  we  fufpedt  the  Do<Slor  would  have 
called  the  mafters'  of  the  college  to  a  fevere  account,  had  they  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  obey  Dr.  Skene  and  Profetibr  Duncan,  or '  their 
joint  principals,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  equally  qualified  with 
him  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  It  is  not  probable  that  his 
Majefty's  commiffion  to  the  prefident  of  the  fupreme  court  of  law  in 
Scotland,  exprefsly  prohibits  all  other  lawyers  from  executing  that 
office,  to  which  it  appcHntshim  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  i;»probable 
that  there  are  many  lawyers  at  the  Scotch  bar  perfedly  well  quaKfied 
toprefide  over  any  court  of  law  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Vet,  what  would  Dr.  Campbell  have  thought  of  the   man,  whp 

having 
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having  formed  opinions  6f  the  conftitution  of  courts  of  law  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  ho  had  himfe If  formed  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Chriftiati 
Church,  (hould  have  faid — 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  tke  commilTion  giN^en  to  the  prefident  of  the  court  of 
feJJtQH  from  which  we  can  difcover,  that  it  isa  commiffion  entrufted  to  him  e*» 
clurively  as  a  judge,  and  not  given  to  him  alfo  as  a  lawyer  ;  and  that  he  is 
particularized  in  it  only  becaufe  he  is  left  qualified  for  difcharging  the  duties* 
of  the  office,  but  not  with  a  view  to  exclude  any  lawyer,  whft  is  capable, 
from  occafionally  taking  poffeffion  of  his  chair  and  preflding  with  authority- 
over  the  court  ?" 

But,  fays  the  Doftor— 

•^  From  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  Scripture  hiftory  it  appears  not  im- 
pTobabk,  that  the  charge  to  make  converts  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them, 
&c,  was  underftood  to  be  given  to  the  eleven,  not  asapollles  but  asChriftiSns  j 
for  Philip  the  deacon  baptized  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  ;  Peter  trnfled  the 
charge  of  baptizing  Cornelius  and  his  family  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  brethren. 
who  attended  him  ;  Ananias,  a  difciple,  was  employed  to  baptize  Paul ;  and 
Paul  fays  of  himfelf,  that  Chrift  fent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  th^ 
gofpel." 

On  the  quotation  from  St*  Paul  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  remark^ 
fince,  in  the  very  next  fentence,  our  author  in  efFeft  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  nothing  for  his  purpofe.  Wc  (hall  have  occafion  by  and 
by  to  confider  the  baptifm  of  the  Eunuch  when  .we  treat  of  the  order 
of  deacons.  It  is  fuiEcient,  at  prefent,  to  put  the  Doftor's  admirers  in 
mind,  that  Philip  adled  on  that  occafion  under  the  immediate  and  fu-- 
pernatural  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  as  the  firtt  minifter  of 
Chrift's  kingdom*  may  certainly  authorize  any  man  to.  baptize; 
Ananias,  whether  ordained  or  not  by  the  hands  of  men  (a  queftion 
which  no  man  alive  can  anfwer)  afted  under  the  fame  influence  > 
and  it  is  no  where  faid  that  Peter  trufted  the  charge  of  baptizing  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  brethren,  but  that  he 
himfelf  ordained  oi;  commanded  them  (v^o^ilsiis  avhvs)  to  be  bap* 
tized.  Had  that  family  been  baptized ,z(;//^(?2f/  the  apoftle's  command^ 
the  tranfaftion  would  certainly  have  given  fome  countenance  to  the 
conclufion  which  our  author  wifbes  to  draw  from  it ;  but  as  the  cafe 
really  was,  we  know  not  a  fa6l  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament,  or 
indeed  an  opinion  advanced  by  Mr,  Dodwell,  more  dire£lly  contrary 
to  his  popular  claim,  than  the  hiftory  of  the  converfion  of  the  Romaa 
Centurion  and  the  mode  of  his  admiflion  in  the  church  of  Chrift* 
The  angel  who  appeared  unto  him  in  a  vifion  was  certainly  capable  of 
inftruding  him  in  the  faith  of  Chrift  ;  and  after  he  was  inftrufied,  the 
fame  angel  might  have  dipt  him  in  water  and  pronounced  the  words 
of  baptifm;  but  inftead  of  this,  the  heavenly  mefienger  defired  him 
to  fend  to  a  conCderable  diftance,  not  for  the  firft  well-informed 

*  Should  any  of  our  readers  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  expreffiOOj  wc 
refer' him  to  Se^'s  Chriftian  Life>  chap.  vii.  Sedlioos  i ft  and  loth* 

Chriftian 
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CWrifltan  that  could  be  found,  but  for  Simon  Peter,  who  (hould  tell 
him  what  be  ought  to  do.  Would  not  a  plain  man,  who  has  no 
fyffem  to  fupport,  conclude  from  this  circuitous  procefs,  that  the 
commiilion  given  to  the  apoftles  was  in  itfelf  fo  facred  and  fo  perfe6lly 
exclufive,'  that  even  an  angel  from  Heaven  dared  not  to  encroach  upon 
it\  Aye,  but;  fays  the  IJoaor,  St.  Peter  did  not  himfelf  baptize 
Cornelius  and  his  family  !  True,  but  he  commanded  him  and  his 
family  to  be  baptized,  doubtlefs,  by  fome  of  the  fix  brethren  who  ac- 
companied him  from  Joppa  ;  and  as  thofe  brethren  attended  the 
apoftle  afterwards  to  Jerufalem;  they  fecm  to  have  been  fome  of  the 
**  Evangelifts,  paftors,  or  teachers,"  who,  in  fubordination  to  the 
apoftles,  were  given  by  Chrift  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry.  At  any 
rate,  whoev-er  they  were,  St.  Peter  gave  them  authority*  to  admi- 
nifter  the  facrament  of  baptifm  ;  and  being  one  of  thofe,  to  whom 
ourbleffed  Lord  faid  ;  "  as  my  father  ha:h  fcnt  me,  even  fo  fend  I 
you  ;*'  his  right  to  delegate  fuch  authority  has  never  beea 
queftioned. 
But,  continues  our  author — 

'*  The  doftrine  I  have  been  illuftrating,  fo  far  from  being,  as  fome  Roma* 

tiifts  ignorantly  pretend,  one  of  the  many  nov^elties  fprung  from  the  proteftant 

(diifm,  was  openly  maintained  at  Rome  without  ccnfure>  about  the  middle  of 

the  fourth   century,  by  Hilary,  :i  deacon  of  that  church,  a  man  of  eruditioa. 

and  difcernment.     This  commentator,  in  his  expofition  of  the  Epillle  to  the 

Ephefians  IV.    ii,    12,   has  thcfe  words:    '  Pojiqnam   omnibus  locis  eccUfttt 

funt  ionft'ttuta^   et  officia   ord'inatay   aUter  compojita   res    eji,   quant  Ceeperat  • 

frimum  entm  omnes  doc e bant  ;   ktomnes    baptizabant,   qu'ihujcunqtit 

dtebus  ^eltempor'ihtts  fu'ijjet  occajio.** 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Pfcudo-Ambrofe,  whom  the  Doflor  and 
others  call  Hilary  a  Roman  fleacon,  has  thefe  words  in  his  Com- 
mentary oit  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  ; 
^nd  it  is  equally  true,  that  thefe  words,  taj^en  by  themfelves^feem  to  coun- 
tenance our  author's  opinion  refpeiiii'ng  the  original  conftitution  of 
the  Chriftran  church.  But  what  then?  The  aflertion  of  Hilary  is 
dire<^ly  contrary  to  the  aflertion  of  St.  Paul,  who  afTuresus  that  *'  God 
hath  fent  fome  in  the  church,  firft  apoftles,  fecoftdarily  prophets^ 
thirdly  teachers,  after  that  itiiracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
■governments,  diverficies  of  tongue?.  Are  all  apoftles?  are  all  pro- 
phets ?  are  all  teachers?^*  According  to  our  author,  Hilary  fays 
they  are ;  but  whether  (hall  we  believe  an  infpired  apoftle,  or  aa 
anonymous  writer,  who,  after  being  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacons 
in  the  Roman  Church,  joined  himfelf  for  many  years  to  the  Luci- 
ferian  faction,  and,  when  he  returned  into  the  bofom  of  the  church, 
reafoned  and  a<fted  fo  abfurdly,  as  to  bring  upon  himfelf  the  contempt 
^d  ridicule  of  the  aioft  learned  of  all  the  Latin  fathers  ?     Unworthy 

*  TTiat  fiTch   is  the '  import  of  Tr^c^raKro-a;,  fee  the  authors  referred  to  by 
Stephens  and  Scapula. 

*  however 
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kowever  as  this  author  is  of  the  higfi  charafter  given  to  him  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  he  will  be  found  by  thofe  who  (hall  attentively  read  the 
whole  Commentary,    to  teach  a  dodrine  very  different  from  that 
which^  he  is  here  made  to  teach  by  the  violent  fcparation  of  a  finglc 
fentence    from  thofe  which  precede    and   thofe    which    follow  it. 
Finding  a  number  of  church-officers,  faid,  by  St.  Paul,  to  have  been 
fent  by  God  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  he  wifhes  to  perfuade  his 
readers  that  they  were  all  retained  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  though 
they  were  then  known  by  different  names.     This  appears  evidently 
to  have  been  his  firft  objed ;  but  in  the  profecution  of  it,  he  takes  an 
opportunity  to  treat  of  baptifm,  and  to  fliew,  why,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century^  it  was  ordinarily  celebrated  at  no  other  time  but 
from  Eafter  to  Whitfunday,  when  all  the  candidates  in  the  diocefe 
were  folemnly  baptized  in  the  prefencc  of  the  bifliop.     When  he 
comes  therefore  to  the  verfes  in  which  it  is  faid ;  Et  ipfe  dedit  quojdam 
qujdem  apoftolos^  &c.  he  proceeds  thus  ; 

'*  Apodoli  Epifcopi  funt.     Prophets  vero  explanatores  funt  (cripturanim^ 
qaamvis  inter  ipfa  primordia  fuerunt  prophetae,  ficut  Agabus  et  quatuor  vir« 
gines  prophetantes,  ficut  continetur  in  adi$  apoftoloruin,  fed  propter  radi- 
xnenta  fidei  commendanda  :  nunc  autem  interpretes  prophets  dicuntur.     Evan. 
geliilae  diaconi  funt,  dcut  fait  Philippus ;  nam  quamvis  non  fint  facerdotes, 
evangelizare  tamen   poiTant  fine  cathedrai  quemadmodum  et  Stephafitis  et 
Fhilippus  memoratas.     Paflores'  funt  et  pofTunt  eife  ledores>  qui  ledloribus  fa- 
ginent  populum  audientera ;  quia  non  in  pane  tantum  vivit  homo,  &c.     Ma. 
gift ri  vero  exorcifta;  funt,  quia  in  ecclefia  ipfi  compefcunt  et'vcrbcrant  in- 
quietos;  five  ii  qui  ledionibus  imbuendos  infantes  folebant   imbuere,  ficut 
mos  Judaeorum  eft.— Inter  iftos  poft  epifcopum  plus  cfTe  intelligitur,  qui  prop- 
ter  refcratum  occulium  fcripturarum  fenfum  prophctare  dicitur,  praefertim 
quia  futars  fpei  verba  depromit,    qui  ordo    nunc  potcit  eife   prefbyterii. 
Nam  in  epifcopo  omnes  ordines  funt,  qui  primus  facerdos  eft,  hoc  eft,  piin- 
ceps  eft-  facerdotum,  et  propheta,  et  evangelifta,  et  czteri  ad  implenda  officia 
ecdeiiasin  minifterio  fidclium.  Tamen  poft quam  omnibus  locis  ecclefiae,"  &c. 
as  quoted  by  Dr.   Campbell.     After  which  he  proceeds  in  thefe  words : 
**  Nee  enim  Philippus  tempus  quaefivit,  aut  d'tem,  quo  eunuchum  baptizarer, 
jieque  jejunium  intcrpofuit.     Ncque  Paulus  et  Silas  Umpus  diftulerunt,  iquo  . 
optionem  carceris  baptizarent  cum  omnibus  ejus.     Neque  Petrus  Diaconos 
l^abuit,  aut  diem  quaefivit,  quando  Cornelium  cum  omni  domo  ejus  baptiza- 
vit ;  nee  ipfe,  fed  juffit  fratribus  qui  cum  illo  cercnt  ad  Cornelium  ab  Joppe. 
Adhuc  enim   prseter  feptcm  diaconos  nullus  fuit  ordinatus.     Ut  ergo  cre- 
fccrct  plcbs    et    mulriplicaretur,    omnibus    inter  initia    conceflbm    eft   et 
evangelizare,  et  baptizarc,  et  fcripturas  in  ecclefia  cxplanare.     Ubi  autem 
omnia    loca     circumplexa    eft     ccclelia,    conventicula    cohftitota    funt,    et 
rcdorcs  et  catcra  officia  in  ecclefia  ordinata  funt,  ut  nullm  de  clero  auderet^ 
qui  crdiuatus  non  efet^  prxfumcre  officium  quod  foirct  non  fibi  creditum  vcL 
conceffum ;  et  csepit  alio  ordine  et  proVidcntia  gubernari  ecclefia  ;  quia  fi 
omnes  eadcm  pofTcnt,  irrarionabile  efffer,  et*  vulgaris  res  et  viliifimc  videratur* 
Hinc  ergo  eft  unde  uunc  neque  diaconi  in  populo  pxscdicenr,  ncque  clerici  vcl 
laici  baptizcnt,  neque  quocumque  die  crcdcntcs  tinguntur,  nifi  «gri.** 

When  this  author  affirms  that  at  the  aera  of  the  converfion  c( 

Cornelius 
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Cornelius  and  hi$  family  no  man  was  yet  ordained  bcfidcs  the  fevcn 
deacons,  he  niuft  mean  that  none  other  was  yet  ordained  by  the^  hands 
of  men;  for   he  all  along  fuppofes,  that  from   the   very  beginning 
Chritt  ^  gave  fome,  a po files  ;  and  fome,  prophets  ;  and  fome,  Evan- 
^\Uh  i  and  fome,  paftors  and    teachers  ;  for  the  perfedHng  of  the 
Saint?,  for  the   work  of  the  miniftry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Chrift,"     According  to  him   therefore,  thofc  officers  of  the  church 
muft  have  been  immediately  called  to  the  work  of  the  miniftry  by  the 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  but  it  h  o^  them  onfyj  and  not  of  the 
multitude  at   large ^  thit  he  is  fpeaking,  when  he  fays  ;  primum  omnet- 
dmbant^  et  cmnes  baptizabant  quibuscumque  diebus  vel  temportbus^  &c. 
Having  endeavoured  to  prove,  furely  without  fuccefs,  that  all   thofe 
infpired  officers  who  were   originally  employed  ut  crefceret  plebsy    et 
*nultipiiceretur^  were  ftill  retained  in  the  church  under  other  denomi- 
nations ;  and  well  knowing  that  exorcijls  and  readers^  whom  he  fup- 
pofes, though  laymen,  to  anfwer  to  the  apoftolic  majiers  and  teachers^ 
were  not,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  allowed  to  baptize  at 
all  except  in  cafes  of   exueme  neceffity,  nor  even  prefbyters  and 
deacons  to  adminifter  that  facrament  to  pfsrfons  in  health,  but  in  the 
prefence  of  the  bifbop,  and   at  the  feafon  appointed  for  its  folemn  ad- 
ttiiniftration,  he  affiirns  the  reafon  which  induced  the  church  to  de- 
viate from  what  he  thinks  the  original   praftice.     If  all  the  church 
oftcers  in  his  day ;  even  the  exorcifts  to  whom  he  affigns  a  very 
Uflclerical  office  had  hecn  authorized  to  adminifter  baptifm  when  and 
where   they  pleafcd,  irraiionabile  effet,  (fays  he)  et  vulgaris  res  et 
'viliiSma  videretur. 

This  is  certainly  true  ;  -for  his  exorcifts  were  neither  authorized  by 
iofpiration  to  baptize,  nor  ordained  to  that  office  by  the  hands  of  men  ; 
and  fince  the  apoflolic  majiers^  to  whom  he  compares  them,  were,  by 
his  account,  called  to  the  workof  the  miniftry  by  the  undoubted  im- 
pulfe  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  no  man,  not  even  a  difciple  of  Mr.  Dod- 
Well's  can  queftion  their  authority  for**whatever  they  might  do  under 
that  divine  influence;  nor  was  there  ^ny  danger  that  baptifm  admi- 
niftered  bj'  fuch  men  under  fuch  influence  could  ever  be  deemed 
vulgar  or  vile.  Hilary's  reafoning  therefore,  fuch  as  it  t$,  proves  the 
direct  contrary  of  that  which  Dr.  Campbell  attempts  to  fupport  by  »►' 
few  fentences  violently  detached  from  the  context.  This  antient 
author,  whoever  he  was,  docs  not  fay,  that  baptifm  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning, adminiftered  by  nil  Chrj/iians ;  but  only  that  it  was  fo  by 
all  the  apojiles^  prophets^  Evangeli/h^  paftors^  and  teccberSf  whom  St. 
f^ul  exprefsly  affirms  to  have  been  given  by  Chrrft  for  th«  work  of  the 
mmiftry.  Whether  Hilary  was  miftaken  or  not,  is  a  different 
xjueftion,  which  we  are  not  called  upon  at  prefent  to  anfwer.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  impf=oper  to  add,  that  fo  far  was  he  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  opinion,  **  that  the  facraments  may  be  adminiftered 
by  a/i  Chriftians,"  that  he  contended  with  the  utmoft  zeal'for  the  in* 
validity -ofbaptifrti  adminiftered  by  any  clergyman,  however'  orthodox 
in  the  faith  and  regular  in  his  morals,  who  had  feparated'himfelf  from 
NO.  XXXV.  voL^  IX.  C      •  the  , 
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the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church.  Nay,  to  fu(;h  extremity  did 
he  carry  his  ftriftnefs  in  this  refpeft,  that  he  thought  by  far  the. 
greater  part  of  the  Chriftian  world  flood  in  need  of  zfecond  baptifmy 
which  he  infifted,  we  truft,  in  vain,  upon  receiving  himfelf  when  he 
returned  from  the  Luciferians  into  the  bofom  of  the  church  !  On 
account  of  thefe  (ingular  ^notions,  this  **  man  of  difcernment"  was 
by  Jeromfarcaftically  called  Z>^«^^7//<?«  OrWi. 

But  the  Do6ior  thinks  it  evident  tjkat  authority  to  admtnifler  the 
facrament  of  Jaaptifm  was  not  the  appendage  of  an  office^  but  the 
privilege  of  every  Chriftian  i  becaufe  ''they  that  were  (battered  abroad 
upon  the  perfecution  that  arofe  about  Stephen,  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word,"  (A£ls  viii.)  "  and  the  hifloriart  makes  no 
diftin£lion-"  Very  true,  good  Do^or,  be  makes  no  diftinSion  even 
between  men  and  women ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  upon  that  occaiion^  were  among  the  fu^tyraX/^o/xf- 
voi  Tov  KoyoVy  though  of  Philip  only  is  it  (aid  eH\^vff(T£v  tov  Xqifflov* 
We  are  taught  by  the  learned  principal  himfelf,*  and  taught  truly, 
that  the  verb  avi^vffffEtv  fignifies  to  cry,  publijhy  or  proclaim  authori-^ 
.  iativelyj  or  by  commijjion  from  another j  whereas  evcty^£KiC,o\Leu  may 
not  improperly  be  ufed,  in  whatever  way  the  thing  be  notified,  pub- 
lickly  or  privately,  aloud  or  in  a  whifper,  to  one  or  to  many,  provided 
the  tidings  be  good  or  agreeable/'  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  difciples,  both  men  and*  women,  who  were  fcattered 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  notified  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gofpel  to  all  who  would  liften  to  them,  though  it  appears 
that  Philip  only  preached  with  authority.  Dr.  Campbell  aflTuring  us, 
that  VLymfJcta  and  evxyysXifyyiou  are  never  confounded  in  the  hiftoricat 
books  or  the  New  Teftament. 

So  pertinacious  a  combatant  however  is  our  learned  author  for  the 
common  rights  of  Chriflians,  that  he  is  not  eafily  beaten  from  his 
,hold.     After  having  wrefted  from  him  his  favourite  Hilary,  and  the ' 
eighth  chap,  of  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles,  we  muft  now  encounter 
Tertullian  whom  he  introduces  armed  in  the  fame  caufe.     *^  Ubi 
ecclefiaftici  ordinis  non  eft  confefTus,  et  Offers,  et  tinguis,  et  facerdos 
es  tibi  folus,     Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclefia  eft,  licet  laici,"  fays  this  para^ 
toxical  father  of  the  church  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Campbell.    ' 
j     By  this  remark  we  do  not  mean  to  infmuate  that  the  quotation  is 
jnade  unfairly;  though  m  fome  editiotis,    and  particularly   in  that 
>which  was  made  ufe  of  by  Lord  King,  the  Do<ftor's  great  precurfor 
in  this  righteous  caule,  the  former  of  thefe  two  fentences  runs  thus  ; 
'*  ubi  ecclefiaftici  ordinis  non  eft  conceffus,  ec  offert,  et  tingit  facer- 
dos, qui  eft  ibi  folus."     If  thi^  be  the  true  reading,  it  obvioufly  gives 

*  Prdiminary  difFci^iations  to  his  tranflation  of  the  gofpels,  f.  279,  &c, 
[The  fame  thing  19  taught  by  Dr.  Hammond  in  his  paraphrafc  and  annotations 
upon  the  New  Teftament,  and  by  Mr.  Parkhurll  in  his  Greek  Lexicon  ;  but 
hv  neither  of  thefe  two' excellent  divines  fo  clearly  arid  convincingly  as  by 
Dr.  Cau^pbelU 

HO 
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no  countenance  whatever  to  the  validity  of  facratnents  admlniftered  by 
laymen ;  but  as  truth  is  our  obje£l,  and  not  the  principles  of  a  party, 
we  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  other  reading,  which  is  that  of 
Rigaltius,  appears  to  us  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  Tertullian  is 
here  reafoning  againft  the  lawful nefs  of  fecond  marriages,  and  having 
affirmed  (upon  what  authority  it  is  needlefs  to  inquire)  that  the 
Jewilh  priefts  were  prohibited  from  marrying  a  fecond  wife,  be  pro- 
ceeds thus ) 

*'  Sed  Chrifto  fervabatur,  ficut  in  caeterisi  ita  in  ifto  quoqae^  Icgis  plcnltudo* 
Inde  igimr  apod  nos  plenius  atqoe  inftrudius  prxfcribitur,  anius  matrimonii 
efle  oportere  qui  alleguntar  in  ordinem  facerdotalem.  Ufque  adeo  quofdem 
memini  digamos  loco  dejedos.  Sed  dices  t  ergo  czteris  licet  quos  excipit* 
Venierimus,  fi  putaverimusi  quod  facerdotibus  non  lioeat,  laicis  licere* 
Nonne  et  laici  facerdotes  fumus  I  Scriptum  eft^  regnum  quoque  et  facerdotes 
Deo  et  Patri  fuo  fecit*  Differentiam  inter  ordinem  ec  plebem  conftituit 
£cclefi£  Auctoritas,  et  honor  per  ordinis  confefTum  fan^iiicatus.  Adeo  ubi 
ecdefiafbici  ordinis  non  eft  confeiTus,  et  offers  et  tinguis,  et  Sacerdos  tibi 
iblus.  £ed  ubi  tres,  ecclefia  eft,  licet  laici.  Unufquifque  enim  fua  fide 
vivit ;  nee  eft  perfonarum  acceptio  apud  Deum  $  quoniam  non  auditores  legis 
joftificantur  a  Deo,  fed  fadlores^  fecundum  quod  et  Apoftolus  dicit.  Igitur 
fi  babes  Jus  facerdotis  in  temetipfo  ubi  necefle  eft^  habeas  oportet  etlam  difcip-* 
linam  facerdotis,  ubi  neceffe  fit  habere  jus  facerdotis.  Digamus,  tinguis  ? 
Bigamus,  offers  ?  Quanto  magis  laico  digamo  capitale  eft  agere  pro  facer* 
dote,  qdum  ipifi  facerdoti  digamo  fadlo  auferatur  agere  facerdotem  ?" 

Had  Dr.  Campbell  quoted  the  whole  of  this  argument,  inftead.of 
two  detached  fentences,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured,  even  before 
his  juvenile  auditors^  to  infult  "  the  Ir ifli  Nonjuror  Dodwell,"  for 
affirming  that  Tertullian  *'  argues  here,  not  from  a  known  practice, 
but  from  his  own  opinion  of  the  rights  of  laymen  in  fu'ch  emergen- 
cies/' He  has  not  given  us  the  Nonjuror*^  words,  nor  referred  us  to 
the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  \  but  the  verieft  tyro  in  let- 
ters muft  fee  that  the  two  detached  fentences  here  quoted  from  Ter« 
tullian,  as  hijlorical  ti/Hmonyy  are,  in  faS,  nothing  but  inferences  oif  the 
individual  author  from  a  principle  which  he  very  abfurdly  afifumes  to 
ferve  a  particular  purpofe.  Bemg  determined  to  prove,  at  all  events, 
the  (Inful nefs  of  fecond  marriages,  and  having,  as  he  fancies,  com- 
pletely proved  that  they  are  prohibited  to  the  cUrgy^  he  choofes,  as  the 
eafieft  way,  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  laity^  to  interpret  literally 
that  verfe  of  the  Apocalypfe,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  Chrift  hath  made 
all,  whom  he  hath  wafhed  from  their  fins  in  his  own  blood.  ^^Xin2S 
and  Priefts  unto  God  and  his  Father  5"  and,  from  this  ajjumption^  he 
very  naturally  infersy  that  ihe  diftinftion,  which  prevailed  in  his  day 
between  the  priefthood  and  people,  muft  have  been  of  the  Church's 
making.  But  what  would  the  partizans  of  Dr.  Campbell  think  of 
the  Jewifti  Rabbi,  who,  becaufe  God  commands  Mofes  to  fay  to  the 
whole  children  of  Ifrael  "Ye  (hall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priefts 
and  a  holy  nation,**'  fhould  contend  that,  under  the  Mofaic  difpcn- 

•  £xod.  xix.  6, 
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fatioH)  the  diftin£Hon  between  thfe  'priefthcx)d  and  pttple  WA$  not  <(^f 
di\rine  but  ecclefiaftical  original  ? 

Would  truth,  however,  permit  us,  we  mvght,  ti^ithmrt  granting  any 
part  of  Dr.  Campbell's  popular  claim,  acquiefce  in  'the  origin  ftifigned 
by  Tcrtullian  to  the  diftin£lion  between  the  priefthdod  and  people 
among  Chriftians  ;  for  the  church,  which,  he  fays,  niade  that  dfftinc- 
tion,  was  the  original  -church  with  the  apoftles  at  her  head*  This  is 
moft  evident,  from  his  challenge  to  the  heretical  fedls  of  the  age,  to 
(hew  their  fucceffion  from  the  apoflles,  as  the  Catholic  church  could 
(hew  the  fucceiEon  of  her  Bifliops. 

*'  Edant  ergo  origifics  ecclcfiarum  fuariim :  evolvapt  ordiiiem  epifcoporum 
fuorum,  ita  per  fucceffiones  ab  initio  decurrentem,  ut  primus  illc  ffpifcopus 
aliquem  ex  apoftolis,  vel  BpoOolicis  veris,  x|ui  tamen  cum  apjitolis  perfevera- 
verit,  haboerit  autorem  et  anteceflbrem.  Hoc  cnim  modo  ccclcfiae  apoftoli^ae 
cenfas  fnos  deferunt,  ficut  Smyrmseorum  eccieiia  habens  Pclyearpum  ab  Joanne 
conlocatum^'^  &c. 

,  As  the  cbngrcgational  fcheme  of  eccleftaftical  polity  receives  no 
countenance  from  the  fathers  of  the  church,  we'fhould  pafs  over  un- 
noticed the  modern  authofities  which  the  learned  principal  prcffes  into 
his  caufe,  did  we  not  deem  it  our  duty  ro  vindicate  our  ou^n  church 
from  the  democracy  with  which  he  charges  her  on  this  fubjefl:. 
Having  quoted  her  23d  article  of  religion,  which,  as  it  is  acceffible  to 
all  our  readers,  we  need  not  tranfcribe,  and  having  told  us  that  *'  if 
it  mean  any  thing,  of  which  he  profefles  himfelf  doubtful,  it  refers 
us  ultimately  to  that  authority,  however  modelled^  which  fatisfies  the 
people,  and  is  fettled  among  thettj^"  he  gravely  adds,  that  this  is  all 
which  the  cliurch  of  England  fays'oh  the  fubjeft  ! 

If  this  polite  remark  **  mean 'any  thing,"  of  which,  indeed,  we 
fiiallnot  be  confident,  it  muft  be,  that  by  the  doftnne  of  the  church 
of  England,  every  congregation  of  Chtiftians  has  a  right  to  authorise 
one  of  its  own  members  to  officiate  as  its  minifter,  to  read  prayers, 
preach  the  word^  and  difpenfe  the  facraments.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  fuppofe  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  ip:noratit  that  this  is  directly  con- 
trary to  truth.  The  Preface  to  the  Form  of  ordaining  Bijfb^ps^  Priejis^ 
and  Deacons ^  which  preface  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  doitrine  of  the 
church  as  the  thirty-nine  article,  begins  thus  : 

**  It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading  Holy 'Scriptures  and  au- 
tient  authors,  that  from  the  apoftles  time  there  have^  been  thefe  orders  of 
miniflers  in  Chrift's  Church  ;  bishops,   priests,  and  deacons.     Which 

'offices  were  evermore  had  in  foch  revtrrerfd  eftimation,  that  no  man  might 
prefume  to  execute  any  of  them,  except  he  were  firft  called,  tried,  examined, 
and  known  to  have  fuch  qualities  as  were  requifite  for  the  fame  ;  and  alfo  by 
puhlie  prayetf  nvith  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  ^vAjadmhted 
thereunto  by  laiv/ul  authority.  And,  therefore,  to  the  intent  that  thefe 
orders  may  be  continued,  and  reverently  ufed  and  efteeraed  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  no  man  (hail  be  accounted^  or  taken  to  be  a  lawfful  Bilbop,  Prieft, 
or  Deacon,  in  the  Church  of  Englynd,  or  fuffered  to  execute  any  of  the  /aid 

/uudtonsp  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admtted  thereunto,  ac- 
cording 


coriing  to  the  farm  hh^^ifur  foUomi'tng.^  or  bath  lud  formerly  iriscopAL 

COjrSECRATION  OE  O  R.DIN  AXION." 

fyTuppreffing  this  authoritative  declaration,  and  negledlingto  inform 

Us  youthful  audience,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  thirty  >nine  articles  wero 

drawaufs  the  words  congregGtion  and  cburchwcrt  foexadlyfynonymous, 

that  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  then  ufed,  Chrift  is  in  one  place 

called  the  head  of  the  congregation^  whilfl  he  fays,  in  another,  *'  Thou 

art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  congregation  j"  our  learn- 

^  profeflbr  very  prob  .bly   perfuaded  them,   as  he  certainly  zneant  ta 

periuade  them,  that  the  dodrine  of  our  church,  refpe£ling  ordination, 

differs  not  efTentiaily  from  that  of  the  Independents  !   But  why  fhould 

we  be  furprifed  at  his  mifreprefenting,  on  this  fubjed,  the  do£l:rine 

of  the  Church  of  England  ?    He  is  equally  unfair  to  the  church  o£ 

Scotland,  though  thefe  leftures  were  compofed  for  the  inftrudioii 

of  her  fons  !    Nothing,  he  affirms,  is  faid  by.  her  refpefting  the  efTcn- 

tufs  of  a  Chriflian   miniftry,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  following 

feftion  of  the   25th   Chapter  of  the  IVeftminJler   Cnnfejfton  of  Faith, 

"  Unto  the  Catholic  vifible  chuich  Chrifi  hath  given  the  miniftry, 

oracles  and  ordinances  of  -God,  for  the  gathering  and  pcrfeding  of 

tbe  famts  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  <torld." 

And  is  this,  indeed,  /?//  which  the  Scotch  Church  fays  on  the 
(ubjefl  ?  In  the  27th  Chapter  of  our  copy  of  the  fame  Confelfion  of 
Faith,  we  find  thefe  words;  ''There  be  only  two  facraments  or- 
dained by  Chrift  our  Lord  : — neither  of  which  may  be  difpenfed  by 
any  but  by  a  minijler  of  the  word  lawfully  ordained.**  To  know  how 
a  minifter  of  the  word  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, lawfully  ordained,  the  reader  may  have  re.courfe  to  the  Jorm  of 
Prefbyterial  Church  Govertiment^  agreed  upon  by  the  AfTembly  of 
Pivines  at  Weftminfter,  and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Confeffion 
9f  Faitby  where  he  will  find  it  decreed,  that  **  every  minifter  of  the 
word  be  ordained  by  impofition  of  hands^  and  prayer,  with  fafling,  by 
thofe  preaching  Prefbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong."  Can  there  be 
clearer  evidence  that  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Campbell  laboured  in 
word  and  do^rine,  and  whofe  fons  it  was  his  duty  to  inilrudi  in  the 
principles  of  theological  truth,  admits  not  of  lay-preaching,,  or  of.  tbe 
validity  of  lay  ordination  ? 

But  of  what  value,  it  may  be  aikcd,  are  the  opinions  of  Hilary 
and  Tertullian,  or  the  authoritative  declaration  of  tbe  Englifh  and 
Scotch  Churches  ?  Truly,  they  are  of  none,  unlefs  fupported  by  • 
facred  Scripture,  which,  im  the  queftion  before  us,  is  very  explicit. 
Befides  the  commiiEons  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  exclu- 
fively  given  to  the  apoflles,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  St. 
Luke,  that  the  apoflles  Barnabas  and  Paul  ^^  ordained  elders  or 
Prefbyters  in  every  church"  (Afls  xiv.  23) ;  whilft  St,  Paul  himfelf 
aflures  us  that  the  elders,  io  ordained,  in  the  church  of  Ephefus, 
•*  were  made  overfeers  of  the  flacky  not  by  the  pepple,  but  by  tbe  HoLy 
Ghost,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchafed  with 
bis  own  blood"  (A<^s  xx.  28)  \  that  <*  God/'  and  not  the  peppld^ 
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"  hath  fat  in  the  church  governinents"  (i  Cor.  xii;  28)  ;  that  among 
the  Theffalonians  there  were  officers  who  *'  laboured,  and  were  ovtr 
them  in  the  Lord*^  (i  Theff,  v.  I2)>;  and  that  in  all  churches,  as  we 
have  already  obierved,  there  are  perfons  whom  the  people  are  com- 
manded to  *«  obey,  and  fubmit  themfelves  as  to  thole,  who  watch  fo^r 
their  fouls"  (Heb,  xiii,  17). 

(Xq  be  continued^) 


■r- 


.  AUwood's  Literary  Jntiquities  ^f  Gre^ct, 
{Concluded from  P.  393,  vol,  viii.Jl 

IN  our  laft  article,  we  prefented  our  readers  with  an  analyfis  of  thi$ 
learned  work':  we  fhall  now  lay  before  them,  two  curious  paffages; 
the  former  extracted  froip  the  fourth;  the  latter,  from  the  fifth 
feSion.  The  obfervatioos  (fe^^ion  the  fourth)  concerning  thp  Greel^ 
language,  in  relation  chiefly  to  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  fome 
European  and  oriental  tongues,  are  not  lefs  juft  than  ingenious* 

**  It  is  rather  a  fortunate  circtmftance  (fays  our  author)  that,  while  many 
of  the  dialedls  of  the  ancient  language  of  Japhet,  have  been  greatly  impaired 
l?y  the  changes  thpy  have  undergone  in  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  the  Wclfh 
^nd  Irifli  have  fuffered,  comparatively,  but  trifling  alterations,  either  from 
the  changes  produced  by  titpe,  or  from  the  invafions  of  hbftile  nations. 
Howeyer  oppreiT^d,  and  fometim^s  driven  to  extremity,  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales  have  always  remained  djftindl  people  j  and  fuch  they  arc,  at 
the  prefent  tiipe.  Neither  were  the  patriarchal  families,  from  which  they 
are  defcended,  at  all  concerned  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  To 
their  languages,  therefore,  we  mufl:  refer,  as  to  a  kind  of  ftandard,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  than  any  other  European  dialers  to  the  great  original,  from 
which  all  the  various  languages  no^y  exifting  were  certainly  derived.  They 
both  of  them  ftill  preferve  a  great  (hare  of  their  pnmitive  simplicity  : 
and,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftanccs,  there  is  fuch  a  wonderful  degree  of  re-, 
femblance  between  them,  that  we  arc  held  no  longer  in  fufpenfe,  either  as  to 
their  antiquity,  or  that  they  conftitute4  the  dialeds  of  collateral  branches  of 
the  great  family  of  Javan." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  fpecimens  of  analogy,  which  Mr, 
Allw^od  has  collected,  for  the  purpofeof  illuftrating  the  fubjedt ; 

GALIC.  WELSH.  GREEK. '     ' 


Ainm. 

Enw. 

Aear. 

Awyr. 

Aran. 

Bara. 

Aidhne, 

OEed. 

Aig?in. 

Eigion. 

A^ma^a. 

Elufen. 

Amea  fg. 

Ym  myfg. 

Airiim. 

Arwain. 

Althnigham. 

Adwyn. 

All. 

All. 

Athair. 

tad. 

AiiU)  Airm. 

Aif. 

Anp. 

Apro;. 

Ai»v. 

n.yqyo;.  flxiav^f* 

Ev  fxta-uj. 

Ef'JOfJtMt, 

AXXof. 
Tleirnp* 
Af^AO;. 


a  Narof, 

A\r, 

Bread. 

an  Age,     A^e. 

the  Ocean. 

•Aims,     Benevolence. 

Among,     In  the  midji. 

teheware,  guide^  preferve^ 

io  perceivi. 
Another. 
a  Father. 
tke*Xmpiements  of  War, 


Accair^ 
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JLecatre 

Boglia. 

^r 

loth,  fiothag; 

Bnoch. 

Boc. 

Bratbair. 

Bugli 

Cam. 

Ccarcil. 


Angor. 
Braich. 
Bcva. 
Bu. 
Bwtb,  Bod. 

Bro. 

Buch. 

Brawd. 

Box. 

Camm. 

Cylcb, 


BmiX***"* 

B«9C. 

B9l/f. 

B«wTq* 

Ilfpftf. 
BinU;. 


«»  Ancfw. 
Mn  Arm. 

«  Dwelling ;  4  TViU  fluir  u/M  /^  'Xiir/  e/* 

Btafis, 
a  Coaftf  B^rJer. 
a  Butk.     A  ywnr  Bullock. 
«  Brot^Tj  one  tjthtfame  Ftmily, 
Box, 

crooked^  t§  iend. 
a  circle. 


From  the  various  lifts  of  Antiquaries,  we  might  fele£^,  if  wc 
pleafed,  ten  times  the  number  of  words,  under  each  letter;  and  thus 
proceed  through  the  whole  alphabet.  From  **  the  Jiiftorical  views  of 
Devonfliire/'  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Erfc,  the  Corniih,  and 
the  Armonians  are,  in  common  with  the  Galic  (or  Iri(h)  and  Welfh, 
related  to  the  Greek  language  ;  to  whatever  caufe  that  relation  may 
be  attributed*  Sofne  words  in  th^  lift  that  foilpws  are  peculiarly 
firiking. 


CORNISH. 

Ebron. 

£chrys, 

Flur, 

Plananth, 

Skez,  Scod 

Taran, 

Alfo, . 

Aotron, 

Forth, 

Tarn, 

Dour, 

Krcn, 

Caul, 

i)rvft, 
Aith, 

Garan, 

Kei, 

Murriaxii 

Da(;ron, 

Raw, 

Geylcifio, 

Klowo, 

Kenki, 

Konkye 

Ate, 

Karthu, 

Bathiiky, 

B^Gf/ 

£iadio 

Faellu, 

Hefuek, 

Moccio, 

Tin, 

Elin, 

$icath 

tialao. 


the  $ky, 

^Blaiin^ 

Brightnejs^ 

a  Planet^ 

a  Shadow^  a  Shadf, 

Thunder^  " 

high  Cliff, 

itigh-ay-Hiii, 

«  Promontory, 
a  Port, 
41  River  ^ 
Water, 

•  Sfring, 

«»  Oak, 
«  Bear, 
«  Crane^ 
'  -Do/, 
««  Ant, 
Tears, 
to  cut , 
^0  tickle, 
to  htar, 

to  clear, 
to  teach, 
«  Petition^ 
proper, 
to  err ^ 
Eafi, 
to  mock, 
terrible, 
a  Cubit, 
a  Booty 
Suit. 


GREEK. 

Tonitru 

Jitideo. 

Bpovin* 

to  burn. 

Kfi^jj. 

^\fyu/. 

umbra. 

flXuvn* 

erxm* 

Ta  pncrtrw* 

A\»jf. 

AXco;. 

AvTfoy. 

TtofSixoi* 

noT»/xo;. 

• 

IJJwp. 

Kfnvn. 

KitvKo;, 

Apv;. 

ApXTflf. 

y«P«wf, 

1 

Xi/wy, 

H'JfU^ff  MVff^Ogf  . 

APMfva. 

^XttOK 

riyyiXi^»»y« 

KXuut, 

f«yx"v. 

fVX^S' 

Am. 

K«^apof. 

AiJarxiiV, 

A'noPif. 

I^io;. 

^aWuf, 

H9vy(  i«. 

Moxi^w. 

• 

At»»;m 

ilXfvq. 

rxa^'/. 

A>n(« 

"  Many 
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*'  Many  of  thcfe  wor<is  (as  the  author  obferves)  artf.  pure  Greeks 
retaining  their  original  foun<^s,  without  the  flighted  variation."* 
But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Allwood. 

*'  The  preceding,  (fays  he.)  are*  feme  few  mftances,  ont  of  many  whk4!  I 
have  collected,  in  proof  of  the  great  analogy  which  fubfilts  between  the 
GrcL'k,  and  fome  other  European  languages :  and  1  have  fixrd  upon  the 
Galicand  th^  WeUh  as  the  moil  proper  fubje^fls  in  this  compar!fon,  bccauf« 
1  believe  them  "to  be  lefs  contamfnaied  by  foreign  mixture,  than  any  others 
in  this  quaner  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Parfons,  in  his  remains  of  Japhet,  h^ 
largely  inlifted  on  their  hii^h  antiquiiy  ;  jind  ftiles  them  refpcclively  the  dia. 
Tefts  o(  thf  M  igogim  and  Go  i^ciran  dcfccndanig  of  Javan.  Indeed  tiieir 
ftriklii;]^  J^iriitv  i^  a  convinciiig  proof,  ihat  they  arc  only  two  di^reht 
br<in»\,ts  fi-o  .  tlu:  fjrne  ftock  ;  xAh'iL.n.,  in  iho  pfOcef^  of  gro>ving,  have  di* 
vtr-('v<  bu(  l'',  'i'  from  each  o.iur:  rMii  thj  hiilory  of  the  people  by  whorn 
L  .  .;'  .  :11  p 'kep,  is  a  tutilv^r  evid'nco,  ;liut  ihey  are  ihc  very  fame  which 
V-      ••..  ouuCvd  inio  Europe  at  the  Urft  peopling  ot  ihc  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  1*' 

Vv'^e  now  pafs  to  the  fifth  fcdion,  which  contains  an  enquiry  Into 
the  manners  of  the  MiZi-aim,  or  native  Egyptians,  at  the  moft  re- 
markable periods  of  their  hiftory  ;  bcino  siuendcd  to  Ave w  how  far 
they  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  iiitrvxiuclion  of  arts  and  lite- 
rature into  Greece,  It  appears,  from  this  inveftigation,"  that  not 
only  the  literature,  but  the  theology,  and  much  of  what  has  been 
generally  received  for  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks,  has  been  imported 
from  that  country,  Thofe  very  perfons,  to  whom  the  importation 
of  Letters  into  Greece  has  been  attributed,  weref  emigrants  from 
^?yP^*  ^^  ^^^^  Cccropians,  the  Oadmians,  the  Pelopians,  as  alfoi 
the  followers  of  Danans  and  Inachus,  Greece  was  certainly  indebted 
for  the  chief  of  her  fame,  in  diftant  ages.  All  thefe  came  from 
£gvptj  and  brought  with  them  the  arts,  fciences,  and  literature 
which  they  had  cultivated  there.  But  thele'  colonies  were  i  people 
6i&in£t  from  the  Mizraim,  or  the  dcfcendants  of  Mifor:  ihty  fettled 
only  anvong  the  Mizraim,  or  the  native  inhabitants  of  Eg^  pt ;  juft 
as  they  fettled  afterwards,  in  Hellas  and  Peloponnefus.  To  prove 
that  the  Mizraim  were  a  very  different  people,  from  the  Cuthitc 
race,  Mr.  All  wood  views  the  native  Egyptians,  in  various  ages*; 
marking  the  ftate  of  the  Egyptian  character,  at"  the  pj-efent  ti^ne  j  and 
at  the  periods  of  their  fubjugation  by  the  Turks,  by  the  Saracen*^  by 
the   Romans,  by  the  Macedonians,    by  the   Perfians,  anxi    by  the 

It  is  to  "  the  Cecropians,  the  Cadoniaos,  or  the  Pelopians,"  (exaftly  in 
the  light  in  which  Mr,  Allwood  views  thefe  people)  that  the  v/riter  of  the 
Hiftorical  Views,  attributes  the  colonization  of  the  liritilh  ifles.  It  appears 
to  U8»  from  a  great  variety  of  difquifnions  on  this  interefUng  fubjedt,  that 
the  Aborigines  of  Britain,  were  of  the  Cuthite  race.  And  it  is  mofr  pro- 
bable^ that  our  firft  colonies^  progreflively  advanced  towards  thefe  iflands, 
over  the  iprth  of  Europe.     Reit^ 
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]^b]^ians  under  Nebuchadnezzar:  'and  he  proves,  by  th&inaft  in- 
difpuiable  evidence*^  l^ac  the  native  Kgyptiails  were,  at  every  period, 
iraean  and  bafe  people.  Iheir  chaiadcr,  before  the  invafion  of  the 
Titaasi^  fiia41  be  given  in  tbe  author's  own  words. 

"  Tbeif  hiftory,.  at  a  period  of  very  remorc  antiquity  (fays  Mr.  Allwood) 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  alter  the  fiood,  is  obfcurcly 
hkned'  at,  «i  the  account  of  the  firft  Titanian  war.  Thcfe  Titans  were  a 
€ok>ny  of  CutHites !  who,  driven  from  Babylonia  at  the  rime  of  the  dif- 
ferfion,  invaded  Egypt,  and-  eilabii(h«rd  at  Memphis  the  fifft  fovercignty 
which  had  ever  exiiied  in  that  country.  This  was  an  event  which  muft 
certainly  have  taken  place,  within  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  afteY  the 
Mizraimhad  poiTeiTed  themfelves  of  thai  region  by  the' right  of  patriarchal 
allotment :  and  the  true  chara<fler  of  this  people,  at  that  early  period,  will 
be beft  determined  from  the  great  facility  with  which  they  were  fubjugatcd 
to  the  Cuthite  dominion."  "Rude  and  barbarous  was  the  ftate.of  the 
MizraicD,  when  the  Titans  firft  came  among  them.  The  Titans  were  a  very 
ingenious  and  enterprizing  people  ;.  who  were  always  confident  of  their  own 
faperiority ;  and  could  ill  brook  a  competition*  with  the  other  pofterity  of 
Noah  in  the  line  of  Shem  and  Jnphct ;  who  were,  therefore,  the  firft  rebels 
after  theflood  againft  the  ordinations  of  Heaven,  and  die  firft  difturbcrs  of  the 
peace  of  lAankind."     Pp.  545 — ^^6^. 

Th^  principal  fault  in  this  writer  is  the  want  of  pcrfpicuity.  Hij 
Ivypoth^fes  are  well  fupported  :  but  often,  a  cloud  hovers  over  them, 
i»od  obftrn£ts  their  view,  to  aFl  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  antir 
quary.  His  language  is,  in  general,  pure  and  corredl ;  though  wc 
have  Marked  a  lew  inaccuracies,  which,  on  a  careful  revifion,  the 
author  will  himfelf  difcover.  With  refped  to  "  novelty"  or  *'  origi- 
nality," which  Mr.  Allwood  promifed  us  in  his  pceface,  we  confefs, 
we  were  difappofnted.  fie  who 'is  acquainted  with  Bryant,  Maurice^ 
and  other  writers  on  the  fubje6ts  before  us,  will  find  very  little,  new 
dr original,  in  the  prefent  volume. 
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Tie  Go/pel  its  otvti  U^itnefs  :  or  the  Holy  Nature^  and  the  Divine  Har- 
mony of  the  Chrijhan  Relipon^  contra/led  with  the  Immorality 
and  Ahfurdity  of  Deifm,  By  Andrew  Fuller.  8vo.  Button, 
London  ;  Ogle,  Edinburgh  j  and  James,  Briftol. 

MR.  Fuller  is  an  author,  of  whofe  name  wc  do  nbt  i-emembcr  t6 
have  heard,  till  this  valuable  work  was  put  into  our  handd. 
We  call  it  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  well  calculated,  if  not  to  convert 
the  infidel,  at  leaft  to  preferve  in  the  faith  thofe  who  have  not  yet 
teen  led  aftray  by  the  new  philofophy -^  and  perhaps  this  is  the  utmoft 
that  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  manners  permits  us  to  hope  from  the 
ableft  defence  of  our  holv  religion.  Thofe,  who  without  reading 
LardnerV  Credibility  of  the  Go/peL  Hijlory^  PalcyV  Evidences  of  the 
Qhrijiian  Religion^  or  Leflie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deijis^  have  en- 
liiled  tbemfelves  undff  the  bannej^  of  Voltaire  and  his  gang,  have 
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certainly  not  been  influenced,  by  the  Jove  of  truth  or  of  free  enquiry } 
and  thoic,  who,  after  the  perufal  of  thefe  works,  haye,  by  the  blafphe* 
mies  of  Paine  and  Godwin,  been  induced  to  forfake  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  are  not  likely  to  be  led  back  to  it  by  the  force  of  argu<- 
mcnt.  Mr.  Fuller  ther<;fore  needs  not  be  furprifed,  if  by  fuch  mea 
his  book  be  negledted. 

By  thofe,  however^  whofe  hearts  are  not  yet  corrupted,  jand  who  arc 
really  defirous  to  follow  truth  whitherfoever  (he  may  lead  them,  we 
trud  it  will  be  read  with  attention  ;  for  we  hardly  know  a  volume  of 
its  iizc,  on  which  attention  can  be  more  ufefuUy  beftowed.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  in  the  former  of  which,  the  holy  nature  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  is  contrafted  with  the  immorality  of  Deifm ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  harmony  of  the  Chriftian  religion  v^ith  itfelf,  with 
the  credible  part  of  prophane  hiftory,  and  with  found  fciencc,  is  con- 
iidered  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  that  religion.  We  arc 
fully  awat-e  that  the  very  objeft  of  the  firft  part  will  determine  the  con- 
firmed Delft  to  throw  away  the  book ;  for,  whatever  he  may  pre-» 
tend,  were  the  morality  of  the  gofpel  more  indulgent  to  his  corrupt  ap* 
petites,  its  dogmas  would  prefent  fewer  difficuhies  to  his  reafon.  Had 
not  the  revolutionary  principles  of  America  and  France  been  feverely 
condemned  in  the  Bible,  the  mifcreant  Paine  would  ndt  probably  have 
thought  of  breaking  his  coarfe  jefts  upon  the  other  doctrines  of  that 
book^  to  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  was,'  at  the  time  of  penning 
thofe  blafphemies,  an  abfolute  ftranger. 

The  work  before  us  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  a  very  diflferent  clafs 
©f  men;  for  men,  who  having  acquired  tolerably  juft  notions  of  the 
attributes  of  Gpd,  and  being  firmly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue is  necefiary  to  human  happinefs  as  well  as  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  entertain,  of  courfe,  no  prejudices  againft  a  fyftem  of 
dodtrines,  which,  claiming  to  be  deprived  from  the  father  of  lights, 
fupports  its  claim  by  encouraging  the  pradlice  of  *'  whatfoever  things 
ZiQ  true,  whatfoever  things  are  juft,  and  whatfoever  things  are  of  good 
report."  Among  the  things)  that  are  true,  this  is  certainly  one,, that 
**  if  there  be  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped  j"  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  firft  part  of  this  book  to  prove 
that  Chriftianity,  as  it  reveals  to  us  a  God  glorious  in  holinefs^ 
teaches  us  to  devote  ourfelves  cheerfully  to  his  fervice ;  while  Deifm» 
though  it  acknowledges  one  fupreme  Being,  yet,  denying  or  over- 
looking his  moral  chara6ler,  rcfufes  of  cfourfe  to  worihip  him. 

Jn  the  third  chapter,  the  author  (hews  it  to  be — 

*'  A  diftinguiftiing  property  of  the  Bible  that  ?ill  its  precepts  aim  dircdly 
at  the  b^art.  It  never  goes  about  to  form  the  mere  exterior  of  man.  To 
'merely  external  duties  it  is  a  ftranger.  Jt  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  other- 
wife  than  bv  forming  their  difpoljtions.  It  never  addreffes  itfelf  to  their 
vanity^  felfilbnefs,  or  any  other  corrupt  propenfity.  If  you  comply  with  its 
precepts,  you  muft  he,  and  not  merely y^^w  to  he.  Is  any  thing  like  this  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Deifts?  No.  Their  deity  does  not  feem  to  take 
coguizaiice'  of  the  heart.    According  to  them  there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in 

.  intention. 
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iBtention.  Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  mail.  It  al- 
lows the  utmoft  fcope  for  wicked  defires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into 
execution  to  the  injury  of  fociety." 

This  heavy  charge  againft  Deifm  is  fupported  by  direfl:  references  to. 
the  works  of  Volncy,  Rouffeau,  Bolingbroke>  and  Hume. 
The  obje£l  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  to  prove  that — ! 

'*  Chriftianity  furniihes  motives  to  a  virtuous  life,  which  Deifm  either  ' 
rejeds  or  attempts  to  undermine.  The  dodrine  of  a  future  life,  2s  held  by 
Chriftians,  has  fliraulated  them  to  labour  and  futfer  without  intermillion. 
From  a  refpe3  to  this  recommence  of  reward,  2i  kingdom  has  been  refufed, 
where  the  acceptatice  of  it  would  have  interfered  with  a  good  confcience. 
Yea,  life  itfelf  has  been  facrificed,  and  that  not  in  a  few,  but  innumerable, 
inftaDces,  where  it  could  not  be  retained  but  at  the  expence  of  truth  and 
uprightnefs.  But  is  it  thus  amongft  Deifts  ?  Does  the  do(5trine  of  a  future 
life,  as  held  by  thefn,  produce  any  fuch  effefts  ?  When  was  it  known  or 
heard  of,  that  they  facriticed  any  thing  for  this,  or  any  other  principle  of  a 
moral  nature  ?  Who  amort gft  them  ever  thought  of  fuch  a  thing  -,  or  who 
cxpcded  it  at  their  hands  V' 

The  inconfiftency  of  Deiflical  writers  on  this  fubjeS  with  one  ano- 
ther, is  then  clearly  pointed  out  by  various  quotations  from  the  works 
of  Shaftfbury,  Bolingbrokcj  Hume,  and  Volney. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  morals  of  Chriftians  are  fairly  contrafled 
Vilh  thofe  of  the  beft  of  the  aiitient  philofophers,  as  well  as  with  thofc 
of  modern  Deifts,  and  (hewn  to  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  both.  No 
abridgement  could  do  juftice  to  this  chapter;  but  it  will  not,  we 
think,  be  inexpedient  to  extraft  the  following  characters  of  fome  of 
the  modern  heroes  of  Deifm  : — 

V 

"  The  morals  ot  Rochejier  and  Wblfton  need  no  comment.    Jf^oolflon  was  a 
grofs  blafphemer.   Blount  folicited  his  lifter-in-law  to  marry  him,  and  being 
refufed,  ihot  himfelf.  Tindal  was  originally  aproteftant,,then  turned  papiit, 
Ihen  proteftant  again,  merely  to  fuit  the  times.  Hobbes  wrote  his  Le^viatban 
to/en'e  the  canfe  of  Charles  I.  -,  but  finding  him  fail  of  fuccefs,  he  turned 
it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fa6t  to  the  ufiirper*. 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requefted  his  friend  D'Alembert  to  tell 
for  him  a  dire6t  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Philofophical  Di^ionary.     D'Alembert,  in  his  anfwer,  informed  him 
that  he  ha^  told  the  lie.     Hume  died  as  a  fool  dietb,  playing  at  whift,  read- 
ing Lucian's  dialogues,  and  making  filly  attempts  at  wit,  concerning  Charon 
the  heathen  ferry-man  of  Hades.     Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in 
Chriftianity ,^  yet  qualified  himfelf  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord  « 
fupper,     Godwin  is  not  only  a  lewd  charader  by  his  confeflion,  but  the 
unblufliing  advocate  of  lewdnefs.     As  to  Paine,  he  is  well  known  to  be  a  ^ 
profane fwearer  and  drunkard;  and  we  have  evidence  upon  oath,  that  re- 
ligion was  bis  favorite  topic  when  intoxicated." 

Though  the  greater  p^rt  of  thefe  chara£iers  are  given  by  the  author 
as  extra(3ed  froni  fopie  dlfcourfes  by  Dr.  Droight,  we  have  inlerted 
them  as  fo  many  truths,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  too  generally  known, 

*  It  would  not  have  rqcopimended  him  to  the  pious  and  virtuous  King. 

can 
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can  hardty  be  too  ofteri  repeated.  Thofe  of  Collins,  Go<fwiji,  ami' 
Paine,  are  by  Mr.  Fuller  hi mfelf,  who  concludes  the  catalc^ue  of 
worthies  with  an  .abftract  from  the  Cmfefftom  of  Roujfeau^  which, 
tibcugb  brief,  i^  too  long  for  our  journaP.  Suffice  it  to  lay,  tl\at  this 
fentimfntal  mor2i\\ik  hearing  it  obiervcd.  in  an  eating- hqufe,  that  "  he. 
who  h^d  bed  filled  the  FoundUng  hofpitai  was  always  the  moA  ap- 
plauded/'" fent,  without  fcrupje,  his  natural  childrea,  one  after  ano- 
.ther,  to  that  afylum  of  wrctchedncis  ^  though  hk  admits  that  the  abad* 
doiiing  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  fent  each  time  daggers  to  the  heart 
of  their  mother,  to  whom  he  pretends  to  have  been  Jentimenttilly  at-. 
tached. 

In^he  fixth  chapter  it  is  proved  that— r 

*'  Chriftianity  has  not  only  j>roduced  good  effe6fe  in  thofe  who  cordially 
believe  .it,  but  has  given  to  the  morals  of  fockty  at  large  a  tone,  which, 
Dcifm,  fo  far  as  it  operates,  goes  to  countera<Ft.  In  this  iodire6t  way,. 
Chriftianity  has  operated  more  than  any  thing  that  has  been  called  by  the 
name  of  religion,  or  by/any  other  name,  towards  meliorating,  the  ftate  o| 
mankind.'* 

In  the  feventh  chapter,  of  which  the  objeS  is  to  prove  that  Chrifti- 
anity is  a  fource  of  happinefs  to  individuals  and  fociety,  while  Deifm 
leaves  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  hope,  our  author  gives  fomc 
well  merited  chaftifement  to  the  editors  of  that  peftiferous  mifcellany 
entitled  the  Monthly  Magazine,  In  the  number,  for  February  1799, 
an  anonymous  writer  inftituted  an  inquiry  into  the  probability  of 
the  future  melioration  of  the  ftate  of  mankind,  and  found  no  reafon  to 
hope  for  fuch  beneficial  confequences  (rom  polifical  revolutions^  improved 
jyjtems  of  morality^  commerce^  or  even  from  Chrijiianity^  which  it  feems 
has  been  tried  and  found  infufficicnt  for  the  purpofe.  Is  it  pofliblc 
that  this  defponding  enquirer  was  *V the  children's  friend?'*  ^^"6  can- 
'  not  believe  it ;  for  the  fair  lady  would  have  been  infinitely  better  em- 
ployed in  quafnna:,  with  the  pneumatic  revellers,  ^'  the  liquor  of  life,'* 
or  in  '*  kilfing  B — d — s  in  her  moon-light  bower,"*  than  in  thus 
fpreading  dif content  through  the'  land — difcontent  with  all  that  wc 
pofiefs  and  all  that  we  can  hope  for.  We  igree  indeed  with  this  en- 
quirer, whether  man,  woman,  or  hermophrodite,  that  no  high  cx-r 
pec^ations  can  be  formed  Irom  poiiticai  revoluttom  \  but  we  cannot, 
with  bim^  her^  or  //,  place  our  hopes  in  an  increafs  cf  knowledge^  becaufe 
any  real  increafe  of  knowledg;e  muft  always  be  cncumfcribed  within 
limits  not  veiy  extended.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  with  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, that  it  is  real,  vital,  pra»2ical  Chriltianity  that  is  to  meliorate  the 
ftate  of  mankind. 

^'  That  our  holy  religion  hais  not  been  as  yet  fufficient  to  banifh  unjuft 
wars  from  the  earth/'  is  by  our  author  admitted  to  be  true 5  "and  it  were 
more  than  wonderful,  as  he  juftly  obferves,'*  if  it  had,  feeing  it  has  never  yet 
been  cordially  embraced  by  the  majority,  nor  J>erhaps  by  the  preponderating 


^^  See  our  &h  vol,  p.  114, 
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Jiftrffltoy  tuition.  Nevenhelefs  it  has  had  its  influence.  This  gloomy 
leDqniwr  acknowledges  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Earope  and  America 
<«l«i  for  America  and  fheContinent  of  Europe)  that  is  to  fay,  in  Chriften- 
^001,18  far  preferable  to  what  ft  is  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Of  the 
refl  of  the  world  he  has  no  hope.  Has  Chriiiianity  done  nothing  in  the 
cafe  r 

Thcfecond  part  of  this  treatife  is  divided  into  fix  chapters,  to  which 
»re  added  three  a;idreffes,  the  firft  k>  the  Deijh^  the  fecond  to  the 
ynw»  and  the  third  to  Lhrifiians,  [n  no  refpeSt  docs  the  merit  of  this 
part  fall  (hort  of  that  of  th*t  former.;  bat  =we  have  aVeady  devoted  to 
the  work  more  than  a  juft  prot5artion  of  our  journal.  We  cannot 
however  re fufe  ourfclves  the  pleafure  of  making  a  few  extra(5ts  from  the 
fourth  chapter,  that  our  readers  may  fee  in  how  mafleriy  a  manner  the 
author  treats  an  impvirtant  and  difficult  fubjeft.  To  fhew  the  con- 
fiftency  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of  falvation  through  a  mediator,  with 
fcbcrreafon,  Mr.  Fuller  oblerves — 

*'  That  pardon  is  bellowed  through  a  mediator  in  a  vaft  variety  of  in- 
fiances among  men;  and  that  it  is  proper  it  fhould  be  foj  fince  all  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  common  affairs  of  life  muft  be  aware  of  the 
ncceffity  of  fach  proceedings,  and  the  good  effe^s  of  them  on  fociety.  It 
isfarlcls  bumbling  for  an  offender  to  be  pardoned  at  his  own  requeft,  thjrii 
tbiovigh  the  intcrpofition  of  a  third  perfon :  for  in  the. one  cafe  he  may  be 
led  to  think  that  it  was  his  virtue  and  penitence  which  influenced  the  deci- 
^(m-j  whereas  in  the  r^tht^r  he- is  compelled  to  feel  his  own  unworthinefs ; 
and  this  may  be  one  rcafon  why  the  mediation  of  Chrift  is  fo  offenfive.  It 
is  no  wonder  indeed  that  thofe  who  deny  humility  to  be  a  virtue,*  ihould 
be  difgaded  with  a  do61rii^,  the  profefied  obje6t  of  which^  is  to  abafe  the 
pride  of  nsan. 

Again — **  To  exercife  pardon  without  a  mediator,  would  be  fixing  no 
foch/i^w^j  upon  the  evil  of  the  o  fence,  as  is  done  by  a  contrary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Every  man  feels  that  thofe  faults  which  may  be  overlooked  on 
a  mcrt  acknowledgement,  are  not  of  a  very  heinous  nature  5  they  are  fuch 
as  were  from  inadvertence  rather  than  from' ill  defign;  and  include  little 
more  than  an  eiTor  of  the  judgment.  Cn  the  other  hand,  every  man,  feels 
that  the  calling  in  of  a  third  perfon  is  making  much  of  the  offence,  treat- 
ing it  as  a  ferious  affi^ir,  a  breach  that  is  not  to  be  lightly  paifed  over.  This 
may  be  another  reafon  why  the  mediation  of  Chrift  is  fo  offeniive  to  the 
«dverfaries  of  the  gofpel.  It  is  no  wonder  that  m^n  who  arc  continually 
fpeaking  of  moral  evil  under  the  palliating  names  of  error,  frailty^  imper-' 
fetlum,  arid  the  like,  (liould  (Tpurn  at  a  do&rine,  the  implication  of  which 
amdemns  it  to  everlafting  ill  fa  my. 

"  Finally,  to  beftow  pardon  without  a  mediator  would  be  treating  the 
offence  ?& lirvvate,  or  palling  over  it  as  a  matter  unknown,  an  affair  which 
does' not' affeift  the  well-bemg  of  fociety,  and  which  therefore  requires  no 
public  manifeftation  of  difpU^fure  againft  it.  Many  notorious  oilenddrs 
would  doubtlefs  wiih  matters  to  be  thus  conduced,  and  from  an  averfion  to 
pnmic  cxpofure,  would  feel  lirong  obje^ions  to  the  formal  interpolition  of 
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^  third  perfon.  Wlvether  this  may  not  be  another  reafori  of  diflike  to  the 
mediation  of  Chrift,  I  Ihall  not  decide  j  but  of  this  I  aim  fally  fatisficd, 
that  the  want  of  a  proper  feofe  of  the  great  evil  ofiin  as  it  affeds  the  moral 
government  of  the  univerfe,  is  a  realbn  itvhy  its  adverfaries  lee  no  necelfity 
for  it*"  .  • 

All  this,  as  well  as  the  equity  and  expedience  of  the  vicarious  fuf- 
fering  of  Chrift,  our  author  illuftrates  in  a  moft  maftcrly  manner,  by 
the  fuppofed  cafe  of  a  gracious  Sovereign,  who  without  relaxing  mili- 
tary difcipline  or  endangering  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  at  large,  wiflied 
to  pardon  a  divifion  of  his  army,  which  had  been  induced  by  a  fo- 
reign foe  traitoroufly  to  confpire  againft  his  crown  and  life  j  but 
for  this  illuftration  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Having  thus  beftowed  upon  Mr.  Fuller's  book  the  praife  which 
we    think   it   amply   merits,  juftice    requires   us    to  add    that    we 

.  have  found  in  it  fome  things  which  we  wifhed  away.  He  talks,  for 
jnftance,  of  eftablifhments,  as  if  it  were  his  opinion  that  they  ne- 
ceflarily  contribute  to  the  corruption  of  Chriftianity ;  and  in  his  rea- 
fonings  againft  felfiftinefs,  he  feetiis  not  to  make  the  proper  diftinfltion 

,  between  the  fclfiflmefs  which  is  mean  as  well  as  criminal,  and  that 
felf-love,  which  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  muft  influence  the  con- 

^diiik  of  every  rational  and  fentient  being  which  is  rmperfe£fc.  As  he 
is  a  man  capable   of  cool  refiedtion,    we  requeft  him  to  confider, 

•  whether  eftabliftiments  of  religion  may  not  among  the  «other  good 
purpofes  which  they  ferve,  contribute  to  preferve  purity  of  faith  and* 
corrcclnefs  of  morals  even  among  diflTenters.  To  us  it  appears  that 
they  miift  have  this  cflFecS  by  prefenting  conftantly  to  the  eyes  of  diffen- 
ters  a  ftandard  of  perfeftion,  which  it  is  their  inUreJi  as  well  as  duty 
to  emulate,  and  if  poffible  to  furpafs.  On  the  fubjeii  of  felf-love  he 
. ,  correcl:s  indeed  in  one  chapter  much  of  what  we  thought  too  flrongly 
expreffed  in  a  former;  but  we  beg  him  to  reconfider  the  fubjedt,  be- 
fore his  hook  come  to  a  third  edition  (we  truft  it  will  go  through  .many) 
and  to  remember,  that  as  the  promifes  and  threatenings  of  the  gofpel 

.  are  all  addreffed  to  a  more  refined  felf-love,  fo  St.  Joha^  fpeaking  of 
our  loving  God,  fays,  *'  We  lov6  him,  hecaufe  he  firft  loved  us." 
The.ilyle  of  the  work,  too,  though  in  general  perfpicuous  and  am- 
mated,  i»  in  fome  places  fufceptible  of  corre<Sion.  Thus,  the  {^n^ 
tenci  (p.  102.)  ''  But  whatever  were  the  means  by  which  the  wotrflitp 
of  the  on<i  living  and  true  God  wert  at  firft  introduced,*'  &c*.   is   not 

.grammatical ;  the  word  beftowment^  which  occurs  frequently,  is  not 
known  ip  our  language;  and  th»i  laft  fentenceof  one  of  the  paragraphs, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond  part>  is 
hardly  intelligible;  at  leaft  we  fhould  not,  without  the  aid  of  the 
context,  have  known  what  to  make  of  "the  implication  of  a  do<Strine 
condemning  moral  evil  to  everlafting  infamy." 
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julfiliHgy  and  that  remain  to  be  accompli/heJ.  By  Francis  Dobbs, 
Elq.  Member  for  the  Borough  of  Charlemont,  in  Ireland.  In 
Letters  to  his  eldeft  Son.     8vo«     Pp.  279.     S.  Sacl.  6s.     1800. 

THAT  religious  minds  fliould  be  difpofed  tvt  a  period  fo  awefully 
portentous  as  the  prefsnt,  to  connedl  many  of  the  pafling  events 
with  fcriptural  prophecies,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  Nor  is  this 
difpofkion,  in  itfelf^  cenfureabie.  If  regulated  by  difcretion ;  if  ac- 
companied with  *'  the  fpirit  of  underjlanding^^  it  may  tend  to  the  l^ap- 
pieft  elucidation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  prove  the  fource  of  comfort  to 
every  true  believer,  in  the  midft  of  the  foreft  national  calamity.  The 
Dcift  may  fneer^  if  'he  pleafe,  at  a  Horfcley's  commentaries.  But 
though  the  good  and  learned  Bifhop  have  an  eye  to  the  gallic  apoftafy, 
.wcate  among  the  number  of  tbofe  who  believe  him  to  be  juft  in 
his  views  of  the  figns  of  the  times,  and  happy  in  his  expofition  of 
the  prophetic  pafiage  which  had  engaged  his  attention.  \et  there 
are  few,  very  few,  who  are  thus. qualified  to  interpret  the  facred  writ- 
ings; few,  that,  with  fagacity,  unite  erudition,  and  with  both,  piety 
and  humility.  To  poiTefs  difcernment,  quicicncfs,  acutenefs,  b  not 
enough.  Hence,  often,  conjectural  criticifms,  and  hypothetical  rea- 
fonings«  Without  a  deep  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  fcripture, 
the  refult  of  long  and  laborious  application,  the  commentator,  how-- 
ever  lively  and  ingenious^  muft  neceflarily  fail.  His  very  livelinefs 
and  ingenuity,  in  truth,  will  betray  him  into  error.  In  proof  of 
ourpofition^  we  initance  a  friend  of  the  above-mentioned  Prelate; 
vhofe  uncdmmon  attainments  a^  an  antiquary,  are  too  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  to  need  any  eulogium  from  our  pen  \  but  whofe 
late  religious  publications  have  evinced,  that  not  every  fuccefsful  in- 
veftigator  of  Britifii  caflles  is  equal  to- the  arduous  tafic  of  the  fcrip- 
tural cxpofitor.  But  even  where  ftrong  fenfe  and  biblical  learning 
mict  together,  there  miiftbe  a  Chare  of  piety  anu  humility,  to  prevent 
too  familiar  an  approach  to  the  holy  oracles — to  preclude  the  ca/elcfs 
intermixture  of  human  tranfaftions  with  divine  truths;  to  check,  ia 
its  firft  growth,  the  ^ight  and  fpecious  theory,  the  too  frequent  ofK<i, 
fpring  of  a  heated  imagination.  '     ' 

That  the  author  of  **  a  Concife  View  of  Hlftory  and  Prophecy,'* 
muft  be  clafled  among  thofe,  who  polTefs  few  or  none  of  the  talents 
and  qualifications  which  we  have  fpecified,  but  viho  are  too  far  gonq 
in  the  regions  of  fency  to  be  porfued  by  the  men  of  this  world  ;  *^  the 
fubftance  of  his  fpeech  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  oF  Commons,"  as  prefixed 
to  the  work,  muft  readily  fuggeft.  In  this  fpepch,  there  are  three 
diftin£l  topics— the  firft  is,  the  certainty  of  the  fecorjd  coming  of  the 
Meffiah — the  fecond,  the  figns  of  the  times  of  his  coming,  and  the 
manner  of  it— the  third,  that  Ireland  is  to  have  the. glorious  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  firft  kingdom  that  will  receive  him. 

On  the  laft  point,  Mr.  Dobbs  is  moft  eloquent — ■ 


u 


The  army  t!iat  follows  the  Mefliah,  we  are  told,  amounts  to  14i  QOO. 
And  there  are  a  few  paftages  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  that  denote 

the 
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.the  place  where  they  arc  to  be  afTembled.  One  is,  I  favr  tbcm  hnrping  witfx 
their  harps — another,  I  (aw  them  itanding.  on  a  iea  of  glafsr,  having  tlie 
Jharps  of  God —another,  that  thc^  w.ere,cloMhed  in  iine  linen,  white  and 
clean— another,  and  he  gathered  thera  together;  in  a  place  in  the  Hebr^^w 
Tongue  called  A'^mag^fldon.  Now,  what  rerpe6ls  the  harp  and  the  fine 
*linen  peculiarly  applies  to  Ireland,  and  not  at  alU  to  Ruliia,  Denmark,  or 
-Sweden.  The  fea  of  glafs,  I'think,  muft  be  an  ifland.  And  I  believe  tlie 
word  Arrnageddan  in  the  Hebrew  1  ongo^  and  Ardmab  or  Armagh  in  the 
Irilh,  means  the- fanie  thing.  At  all  events,  there  is  great  fimilitude  in 
their  founds.  And 'St.  Patrick  thought  proper  to  make  the  city  of  Ardmagff, 
which  is  the  old  nan^i,:,  the  feat  of  the  church  government  of  Ireland.  But, 
befides  thefe  facred  paffjges  of  fcripture,  there  are  fome  very  particular 
circu^nftances  attending  Ireland.  The  arms  of  Ireland,  are  the  fharp  of 
l)avi«l,  with  an  angel  in  its  front.  The  crown  of  Ireland,  is  the  apoftolic 
crown.  Tradition  has  long^o)^^  of  it,  as  a  land  of  faints  j  and,  if  what  I 
expect,  bappcji^,  that  prediftion  will  he  fulfilled.  But  what  I  rdy  on,  more 
than  ail,  is  our  miraculous  exemption  from  all  of  the  fcrpent  and  venomous 
tribe  of  reptiles.  This  appears  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  eiiiblemaiic, 
that  Satan ^  the  great  ferpent,  is  here  to  receive  his  firft  deadly  blow.  'In  my 
bpinimi,  that  Bill  (the  Union-Bill)  that  now  lies  upon  your  table,  proves 
that  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah  is  at  hand.  Should  it  pafs  into  a  law,  I 
inean  t»  fubrait  to  it,  without  a  murmur,  until  the  fun  (hall  'miracoloaily 
withhold  its  light,  and  announce  the  appearance  of  Chrift." 

All  this  is  a  fpecies  of  fanatifm,  which  is  highly  difcreditable  to  the 
cau it  of  religion. 

'  Mr.  Dobbs  is  much  more  temperate  and  rational  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  than,  from  his  Preface,  we  might  have  ground  to  expeft. 
The  firft  letter  treats  of  the  creation  and  from  thence  to  Noah's  flood. 
To  rhis,  we  have  nothing  to  objeS.  In  the  third  letter,  we  were  very 
much  pleafed  with  the  following  obfervations  : — 

*'  Abraham  was  particularly  chofen  by  the  Sut^reme  Being,  to  give  rife 
to  a  nation  that  Ihould  revere  bis  name.  The  defcendants  of  Abraham 
for  fome  centuries  were  without  }X)wer  j  but,  at  length,  they  drove  out  the 
Canaanitcs,  an.i  took  pofleffion  of  the  promifed  land.  The  Egyptians, 
*among  whom  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  were  idolaters.  The  Pheni- 
cians,  Syrians,  and  eveiy  other  nation,  except  the  Ifraelites,  were  idolaters. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  this^fingnlarify  in  the  pofterity  of  Jacob? 
Though  they  fometiraes  fell  into  the  abominations  of  their  neighbours,  yet 
they  as  conftantly  returned  to  the  belief  of  only  one  great  and  ioviiible 
God.  No  other  nation  under  heaven,  had  any  jufl  idea  of  the  Deity.  This 
lis  no  idle  fpeculation,  but  a  truth  admitted  by  every  hiltorian.  How  then 
can  you  conceive  it  even  polfible,  that  the  Ifraelites  fliould  have  been  thus 
Angular  without  a  divine  interference?  But,  in  every  thing,  the  facred 
writ  is  confirmed 'by  the  profane."  p.  27» 

The  fourth  letter  contains  no  bad  outline  of  the  flatc  of  the 
worlds  when  Cyrus  founded  the  Medo-Perfian  Empire,  536  }cars  be- 
fore Chrift.     Thcfc  refledions  are  much  to  the  purpofe*  - 

"^*  Thus  every  thing  proves,  theprogreffion  of  the  world.  Its  ftates^  its  in- 
habitants,  its  aits,  and  its  conveniences,  are  ix^creafing  m  a  regular  orddr. 

\  What, 
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"^Hfhi,  then^  becomes  of  mere  aflertioiiB^  and  the  wil<j  unfonnded  6otk* 
'rt&ates  oi  fcepticifm  ?  How  are  we  to  concefiv^,  that  the  earth  and  Its  irn 
kfakants  have  exited  froiri  ^1  eternity }  Ofi  iF^hat  groufids  Is  it^  tha€  men 
dare  fet  up  opiAionsj  contradidory  to  all  true  hiflorj^  both  fa.Ted  arid  pfo-k 
hot }  Opinions,  that  ^e  totally  incompatible,  tiot  only  with  the  BiMe,  but 
with  that  ^ogrefs  of  population,  of  fbciety,  df  knowlddgej  and  of  ^tes^ 
vihkh  cannot  even  be  controverted/'  p*  33. 

.  As  ver^  few,  probably,  will  look  into  this  volume,  and  fcarcely  any 
perfori  will  peiufe  it  thoroughly,  but  a  Reviewer,^  we  {hall  make  foiiie 
additional  excerpts,  fuch  as  may  fairly  be  recommended  to  attention* 
They  are  pafTages  that  deferve  to  be  refcUed  from  the  oblivion  ta 
which  the  wo#k,  as  a  whole,  will  be  inevitably  condemned, 

.  Letter  V. — *^  Juft  ideas  of  another  life  chiefly  began  among  the  hea« 
thans,  by  means  of  ZoroaAer  3  and  it  is  worthy.of  obfervation,  that  he  fpenC 
fome  tinie  in  Chaldaea.  Now,  by  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  the  Mofaic 
difpenfation  laxnR  have  been  well  known  in  that  country*  Daniel  could 
iK)t  have  been  long  dead  3  and  he  had  filled,  when  living,  feme  very  high 
pefts  in  tbat  kingdom.  Zoroafter's  notions  of  God  and  future  reward^l  and 
puniihments,  in  moft  fundamental  parts,  do  not  far  differ  from  the  account 
in  the  Bible.  It  fhould,  therefore,  feem*  that  the  all-wonderful  hand  of 
God  had  giVfefl  the'  Gentile  world  a  frcfh  light  by  means  of  the  captivity  of 
his  chofen  people/*  p»  44.   . 

Letter  VIII*—*'  Whilft  all  external  things  were  brought  to  a  high  de-« 
gfCG  of  excellence  in  the  reign  of  Augufhis )  fo  ilfo  had  vice  attained  ita 
fBrnmit.  W#etchednefs,  its  infeparable  companion,  pervaded  the  empire* 
"Bhe  caufeof  tbefe  evils  will  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  God,  atid  the 
nnccrtainty  of  the  (oii's  immortality.  Every  country  had  itf  peculiar  dei-» 
ties;  and  many  were  common  to  all.  Their  god^  and  goddeffes  w;eto 
painted  with  all  the  paffions  of  mortals  5  they  were,  therefore^  patterns  of 
▼ice  and  not  of  virtue.  The  priefls  and  priefteffes  made  all  religious  duty 
corififlin  vaili  ceretuonies  J  and,  if  they  and  their  temples  were  enriched, 
their  end'  was  anfwered.  This  religion  was  believed  only  by  the  ignoralJt 
liMiItitude  5  but  the  learned  and  higher  ranks  of  life  received  little  ad\^an* 
tage  from  the  philofophers.— Of  all  the  opinions  prevalent,  tbat  of  Bpi- 
canis  was  the  worfl — for  it  abfolutely  encouraged  wickednefs  3  but  it  was  • 
the  beft  received  amongfl  thedifiblnte  Romans." — *' The  Jews  alone  had  been 
favoured  with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  creation^  of  immortality,  and  of 
God:  but  their  teachers  had  fo  perverted  every  thing,  Ujat  they  were 
hot  a  great  deal  more  enlightened  than  the  heathen.  We  may,  there* 
fore,  fafely  pronounce,  that  an  almolt  univerfal  ignorance  of  God,  of  the 
immortality  of  man>  and  of  fiiture  rewards  and  puniihmcnts,  prevailed 
when  the  MefHab  began  to  execute  his  miffion;"— -<^  Such  was  nien*s  ex« 
periedceof  their  own  natural  weaknefs  and  depravity,  when  Chriil  pro- 
nltigdted  the  road  to  univerfal  happineis,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  ter« 
teifaial  Icingdom,  that  iha^lbind  theeartli  in  one  cbfe  fylkni  of  undifturbed 
fdiclty."  p.  §U 

tetter  XJ.—*'  In  the  year  1085,  the  whole  of  the'  then  ttnbwn  world 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  a  Itete  of  warfare,  anarchy,  flavcry,  and  ig- 
norance. Befidos  the  totvl  want  of  all  true  government  and  vd£c  legiila'« 
tion,  r/eligion  waa  every  where  {o  perverted,  as  to  become  a  fource  of  mi-- 
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fery  and  oppTei&on»  infiead  of  conducing  to  freedom  and  happlnefs*    Al 
for  ofeful  kno  vledge  and  the  fine  arts>  they  may  be  faid  to  have  beecl  juft 
kept  alive  at  Confiantinople  and  Cordova.    Any  thing  like  learning  was 
confined  to  the  c>ergy,  there  being  fcarcely  a  layman>  who  could  either* 
read  or  write.     But  the  talents  of  the  former,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  applied  to  the  mofi  miflaken  and  wretched  arguments,  on  the  myf- 
terjous  parts ^f  the  facred  writings.    In  (hort,  the  language  of  Milton/ 
when  fpeaking  of  the  place  to  which  Satan  and  his  crew  had  fallen,  might 
well  be  applied  to  the  ftate  of  the  world,  at  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Vllth.  j 
for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  fay,  that,  at  that  period,  *  dar&ness  visible/. 
covered  die  earth."'  p^  83. 

By  thefe  pafTages,  extra£kcd  from  his  performance,  as  worthy  pre*/ 
fervation,  the  author  ought  to  be'  fufficiently  gratified  :  but,  though 
they  are  good,  they  will  not  embalm  a  work,  which  carries  in  it  the 
principles  of  corruption.   To  fpeak  without  a  mataphor,  Mr.  Dobbs's . 
prophcfying  effays  arc,   in   the  higheft  degree j  prepofterous.     Tihe 
greater  part  of  the  letten  in  this  volume  prefent  us  with  little  more, 
than  the  wild  fentiment  of  the  preface  expanded,  and  exhibited  in^ 
various  lights,  and  from  this  expofure,  rendered  more  glaringly  abfurd . 
and  ridiculous. 


•• 


Tbi  Book  of  Common  Prayer^^  and  Aiminiftratton  of  the  Sacraments ^  and 
^ther  rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Churchy  according  to  the  Ufe  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ir elands  together  with  ibeP falter^ 
or  Pfalms  of  Davids  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  fung  or  faid  in 
Churches  I  and  publiflied  for  John  Reeved,  Efq.  One  of  the 
Patentees  of  the  Office  of  King's  Printer.  i2mo.  Pp.  ii2. 
Wright.    London.     i8oi. 

THIS  is  not,  as  the  title  imports^  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Book  of . 
Common  Prayer^  by  a  pcrfon  cxercifing  the  exclufive  right  of 
Kling*s  printer,  but  a  publication,  like  others  from  the  fame  quarter,  . 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  furnifh  fome  novelty,  that  may  be  ufeful 
to  every  reader.    Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  prefatory  Epiftle  to  his  Collation 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  the  Pfalms,  had  made  a  fort  of 

i>romife  of  feveral  editions  pf  the^Bible,  as  works  that  peculiarly  be- 
onged  to  the  office  in  which  he  has  a  concern.  He  had  not  given 
any  intimation  of  any  like  defign,  with  refpe£t  to  the  Prayer  Book  | . 
though  that  is  a  work  equally  within  the  privilege  and  duty  of  King's 
printer  to  furnifh  to  the  public.  The  prefent  edition  of  the  Common 
rraycr  is  probably  an  after  thought ;  in  which  that  gentleman  has  en- 
deavoured to  extend  his  plan  for  making  his  new  iituation,  in  fome  mea-» 
fuie,  ufeful  to  the  public  Tho' the  Bible  haicbeen  publiihed  in  various 
^ays,  with  notes,  commentaries,  and  annotations,  the  Prayer  Book  has 
always  been  printed  in  the  bare  text,  without  any  explanation,  cx« 
ccpt  in  the  folio  edition  of  Dr.  Nichols ;  where  the  tesot  is  accom-  ' 
panied  wi^^^A^i^^  commentai7>  and  the  ^udious  reader,  who  is 

not  ' 


RcevosV  BdoJt  of  6offimdn  Profir: .      '  f  j 

ti<Jt  (ktcrred  ty  the  fizc  of  the  volume,  tnay  find  many  of  bis  diffl^ 

cuities  folved,  arid  much  of  that  light,  which  he  may  defire^  for 

better  tmderftstndirig   this  cTdcelleftt    cbmpoiition.     The    Commoi^ 

Prayer  had  been  examined   before  by   Dr.  CoVnbcr,  who  publiflied 

a  large  folio,  fall  of  multifarious  information  on  every  pat t  of  thi^^ 

book;  of  which  Dn  Nitholls   availed  himfclf  in  this    work  juft 

mentioned.     Thefe    arid    other  Ritaalifts   wefe  cxatriined   in  later  - 

tithes  by  Mr;  Wheatly,  who,   out  of  them,    compiled  ah    oStavo' 

volume^  which^  from  its  concifen^fs,  the  compreflioh  of  the  matter^, 

and  its  commudioiis  fize,  bas  been  infinitely  more  uft;ful,  than  any  o£ 

the  Idborious  work,  that  went  tefore  it.     Indeed  Wheatly  on  the 

Common  Prayer  is  almoft  thef  only  Work  that  is  how  confalted;^ 

whenever  fuch  an  affifl;ant  is  Wanted; 

It  has  occurred  to,  Mr.  Reeves^  that  fomething  more  brief^  and 
general,  than  any  of  the  foregoing  works^  might  be  made,  which 
would  exceed  them  all  in  utility,  if  it  was  brought  into  the  fame 
Folumewiih  the  ordinary  fized  Common  Prayer  Book,  fo  as  that  the 
book  and  the  explanation  of  it  fhould  always  go  together;  Upon  thii 
idea,  he  has  compofed  the  tra£i  now  under  connderation ;  and  he 
has  prefixed  it^  under  the  title  of  the  introduSiion  to  the  Common  Prayer^ 
to  this  edition^  Thi$  fingular  publication  of  the  Common  Prayer^ 
np^rs  before  the  public,  under  the  patfonage  of  her  Majefty^  to' 
whom  it  is  addrefied  in  the  following  words, 

"His  Majesty  having  gracioufly  voiichfafed  his  ^atroriag^  to  my  fcdi*' 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which*  is  now  iri  the  prefs,  I  ^as  defirous,*  that  ah  ^itioh 
of  the  book,   next  in  eftimation  to  the  HoLy  ScRiFTuifs,  (houtdx6me  be- 
fore the  public,  under  the  fan^ion  of  J*6ut  MajesI-y, 

"  In  the  publication,  which  1  now  humbly  prefent  fof  yoirf  MAjistY't' 
approbation  arvd  ph-ote^ion,-  I  have  prefixed/  by  way  of  ititfOduAiony  fome 
obitr¥ations  on  the  Method^  and  Plan^  of  our  Forms  of  Piayer;  This  is  a 
novelty  ;  but  I  hope  it  is  fuch  as  will  contribute  to  add  knowledge  to  devo* 
tion,  atKl  fatisfy^  in  fome  ^rticulars^  a  rational  cctrioiity  refpq^ing  the 
ftniftare  of  our  Liturgy,  which  may  Well  be  indulged  by  the  mbift  pioos 
reader. 

"  Whether  this  c;aA  be  confidcrcd  aS  an  improvement  iifi  thfe  ma^Titr  of 
tditing  our  Common  Prayer  BOoky  no  one  is  more  capable  of  judging  thail 
your  Majesty  ;  who,  from  an  acquaintance  with  tie  writings  of  our  belf 
Divines,  and  a  conflanc  attendance  at  public  wbrihip,  have  a  perfe^  uikier*' 
ftanding  in  every  thing,  that  relates  to  tfic  ferviceof  our  cfiurch. 

*•  That  your  Ma  jelly's  ejtample  niay  long  continue  io  excite^  in  all  fanki^ 
of  his  Majefty'^s  fubjeds^  a  regard  tb  religioh  and  vittCie,  is  t&e  finccxt' 
pfiiyerof, 

<*  Yocft'si  ^c.-  Ifcc/' 

After  this  cfedication  follows  the  tra£l,  which  is  ihtitled  ah  tnire^ 
iuElm  to  the  Common  Prayer^  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Setvietsfof 
Mmung  and  Evenings  Sufidaysi  and  Holy-days,  The  ddfiKgii  of  tfai$ 
iotrodu&ion  will  be  beft  feen  in  the  author^s  owtt  wbrdd; 

"  Although  our  Liturgy,  among  its  other  exgdkntqualitlesi  poflefisi  t&ilt 
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of  being  plain  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity,  yet  there  U  In  thisi  a*  weH^. 
as  in  mher  compofitions,  fomething  that  can  only  be  difcovered  by  cloCb  in* 
fpeflion  and  frequent  examination  ;  and  the  plaineil  things  may  likewife  be 
rendered  more  ftriking  by  a  little  illuilration. 

**  It  is  intended,  in  the  following  pageSj  to  give  the  rcfnlt  of  fuch  an  ex* 
amination ;  to  (hew  the  method  of  arrangement  obferved  in  the  different  fer« 
vices  ;  to  explain  the  conne^iofi  and  defign  of  their  parts  ;  trace  the  fources 
frona  which  tne  matter  and  wording  are  borrowed ;  and  relate  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  was  originally  formed,  and  has  been  fucceffively  reformed,  rc- 
vifed,  and  augmented,  by  the  eccleiiaftical  advifers  of  the  crown.  This  fort 
ef  expoiition  will  be  confined  to  fuch  of  the  fervices  only  as  are  congregatioiiaI|^ 
tnd  ftould  be  tii^derftood  by  all  who  frequent  the  Church. 

"  As  this  fhoft  difcourfe  on  our  Liturgy  proceeds  upon  fa6s  and  reafonings, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Others*,  it  pretends  to  no  merit  of, 
its  own,  but  that  of  feledtion  and  brevity ;  and  the  peculiar  ooe  of  being  « 
placed  in  company  with  the  work  to  which  it  belongs,  where  it  may  have  a 
ctemce  of  being  ufeful  to  many,  who  would  never  be  at  the  trouble  of  turning 
toorher  volumes.  If  it  affi^rds,  in  the  perufal,  any  portion  of  that  fatiafa^ion, 
which  the  writer  found  in  his  lefearch,  it  will  attain  the  only  fpecies  of  praife^ 
that  is  coveted  in  this  publication.'* 

After  opening  thus  generally  the  nature  of  the  information^  which 
the  reader  is  to  expe£):  in  this  explanation  of  our  liturgy,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  htfiory  of  the'  Cowman  Prayer y  which  makes  the  -firft 
chapter  of  the  introdudlion.  After  a  retrofpedt  we  view  the  antient 
practice  gf  pre-compofed  forms  of  prayer,  amotig  the  Jews ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  their  fervice^  among  the  tirft  Chriftians,  and  fo  through 
the  Greek,  and  Latin  churches,  he  traces  the  origin  of  our  own 
forms  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  through  the  changes  in  the 
reign  of  £dward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  down  to  the  refloratioa 
of  Charier  II.  when  the  Conunon  Prayer  underwent  the  laft  review, 
and  was  finifhed  in  the  form,  in  which  we  now  have  it.  He  flates  the 
feveral  ceipmtffions  that  were  iflued  by  the  crown  for  forming  and 
revifing  this  book,  and  the  ftatutes  that  were  made  for  confirming  it. 
Ait^r  this  relation  of  its  origin,  becomes  to  the  bookitfelf;  he  be- 

Sins  with  the  firft  rubric,  which  leads  him  to  fpeak  particularly  of  the 
rudme  and  dilpofition  of  the  churches,  the  veftments  of  thefni- 
niiJers,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  fervicc.  He  then  takes  a  viev^ 
of  all  the  fervices,  which  he  palls  congregational,  or  fuch  as- are  per-, 
/ortned,  when  a  congregation  is  aflembled  in  the  church  for  public 
•worjhip  ;  namely,  the  mprnine  and  evening  prayer,  the  Athanafiart 
Creqd,  the  Litany,  the  occahonal  prayers,  the  thankfgivlngs,  the 
collects,  epiftles  and  gofpels  to  be  ufed  throughout  the  year,  for 
Sundays,  and  holy-days,  the  cgmmunion,  the  churching  of  women, 
the  commination,  the  Bfalms,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  ufed  at  3ea, 
the  annexed  fervices  for  the  5th  Nov.  30th  Jan.  29th  May,  and 
25th  of  Oftober.. 

JL— Ji "  ■  -       I     ^  I    ■■  I    I  -  -  —  ,  T-r^'**^^-^^^ — ..^^— — .^^ .^^_^ — ■■^^^^^^      ■    -       ■       .  ^      ■   ^ ...       — . — ^  ■       ■         ■ 

♦  *<;Combcr,  NichoUj  Whcatly,  Home,  ^nd  Wells,  who  are  now  menw 
lM»itdi>dcef(vaU«'' 


Reevei'/  B^ci  of  CbMttm  Prayer.  §f 

'/  Xsafpecimen  of  the  manner,  in  which  Mr.  R.  has  endeavoured  to 
convey  a  perfeft  underftanding  of  ill  thefef  various  parts  of  our  Com* 
oion Prayer,  we  (hall  extract  what  he  has  faid  upon  fome  of  them 
that  are  deemed  more  particularly  deferving  of  notice. 

Of  the.  Athanafian  Creed. 

"This  is  faid,  in  the  Rubric,  to  be  comniQnly  called  the  Creed  of  St ^  Atha-^ 
naftui]  whoever  was  the  author,  it  has  been  received  in  the  Greek  and  Latifi 
charch  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years.  If  any  perfon  (hould  fcruple  at  the 
denying  of  falvation  to  thofe,  who  do  not  believe  theic  articles,  .they  (hould 
confider,  whether  fuch  as  hold  any  of  the  fundamental  errors,  that  are  incom* 
Jtttiblc  with  the  articles  of  this  creed^  are  not  condemned  in  Scripture. 
Kromaperfaanon  that  fuch  unbelievers  were  fo  condemned,  it  was  a  primitive 
caftom,  after  a  confeffion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  to  pafs  an  Anathema  againft 
^  who  denied  it.  It  (hould  alfo  be  coniidered,  that,  however  agreeable  <^ 
ttafon  every  verfe  of  this  creed  may  be,  yet  we  are  not  required,  by  the 
wrdsof  the  creed,  to  believe  the  whole  on  the  pain  of  damnation.  For  all 
that  is  required  of  us  as  necejfary  to/al*vatton  ii,  that  before  all  things  nvt 
Mdthe  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  Catholic  faith  is,  by  the  third  and  fourth 
ycrfes,  explained  to  be  this,  thattue  nuorfhip  one  God  in  Trinity^  and  Trinity 
w  unity y  neithet  confounding  the  perfonsy  nor  dividing  thefuhfiance.  •  This  is 
,  all»  that  is.  required  to  be  believed ;  what  is  brought  in  proof,  or  illuftration 
I  ^  this,  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  this  famous  compofition,  requires  no 
more  oor  aflent  than  a  fermon  does,  which  is  made  to  prove,  or  illuftrate  a 
text.  Such  is  the  character  of  this  creed,  as  far  as  the  26th  verfe ;  whafr 
»  from  the  27th  verfe  to  the  end,  relates  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord^ 
which  is  exprefled  in  fuch  plain  tetms,  thai  no  one  need  fcruple  about 
it. 

^  This  creed  is  appointed  to  be  read  on  fuch  holy.days,  and  Saints'-days 

as  makes  the  repetition  to  come  rbund  once  in  every  month." 

* 
Of  the  Litany. 

"  The  Litany,  as  explained  by  the  rubric  prefixed  to  it,  is  '  a  general  Sup- 
plication:' in  thisfenfeit  was  ufedby  the  Greeks,  both  Heathens  and  Chru. 
tiaos.  Such  a  kind  of  Litany  was  the  fupplication  made  by  David,  in  the 
S'ftPfalna,  called  one  of  the  penitential  Pfalms.  Such  was  that  Litany  of 
^^*%  appointment  in  Joel,  (Joel  ii.  17.)  where,  in  a  general  a(rerably»  the 
*  riefts,  the  minifiers  of  the  Lord,  njoere  to  lAieep  between  the  porch  and  the 
Altar y  ,and  to  fay,  fpare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  /# 
ffpr«acb;  in  imitation  of  wnich  folemn  fupplication,  our  Litany  retains  the 
fame  words;  and  is  direfted,  by  the  royal  in jundions,  (ftill  in  force)  to» be 
faid,  or  fung,  in  the  midfl  of  the  church,  at  a  low  deflc,  before  the  chancel- 
^r,  anciently  cjiUed  xht  failed ffool.  Such  a  Litany  alfo  was  that  agony  of 
Oor  Saviour,  defcribed  by  $t.  Luke,  chap,  xxii,  44,  when,  according  to  the 
words  of  St,  Paul,  he  offered  up  prayers  and  fupplications,  v^ith  firong  crying 
^i  tears,  Heb,  v.  7. 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  form  of  Litanies,  for  the  prieft  to  make 

flion  rcqwcfts,  apd  the  people  to  refpond  to  them  in  (hort  fentenccs.     There  it 

^  Litany  of  St.  Ambrofe  in  that  hum,  agreeing  in  many  things  with  our 

<>wn.    Gregory  the  Great,  about    ,^  .D.  600,  oiit  of  all  the  Litanies  extant, 

'fMtpoIed-  that  famous  feypn.fold    Litany  which  as  been  a  pattern  to  all  the 
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Weftcm  ohurohes  fincc,  and  to  which  ours  comes  nearer^  than  that  *In  ihe 
prefeiit  Romsui  MilTal,  wherein  later-fopes  have  inferted  invocations  of  Saints, 
all  which  our  reformers  very  juftly  expunged,  when  they  adopted  this  efcel- 
lent  office.  About  the  year  A.  D.  400,  Litanies  had  begun  to  be  ufe<)  \yith 
proceflions,  the  people  walking  barefoot,  and  faying  them  with  great  devo- 
jtion.  But  thefe  proceffional  Litanies,  Regenerating  into  conviviality,  and 
jcaaGng  (cai^d^ly  it  wajs  decreed,  by  a  council  at  Cologne,  that  Litanies  (hould 

•  be  yfed  only  within  the  walls  of  the  church. 

.^*  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  VL  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Litany 
/eeoos  tp  have  been  ufed  as  preparatory  to  the  fecond,  or  the  communion^ 
fcrvice  ;  for  by  their  injunctions  it  was  ordered,  thaf  immeilletely  bffor^ 
fyi^h  mqfs^  or  tke  'tl^e  sf  communion  of  the  facramenty  ^he  prieftSf  nvitb 
pthers  of  the  qulre^  Jball  kneel  in  the  m'tdji  of  the  churchy  and  fin g  or  fay^ 
plainly  and  d'lftinhlyy  the  httany^  *which  is  fet  forth  in  Engltjhy  nuith  all  the  ■ 

fu^rages  folloivingy  to  the  tnteht  that   people  may  hear  and  anfwer*    .  Tbi§. 

^cudom  was,  to  a  late  period,  continued  in  fome  cathedrals  and  chapels  ; 
though  now>  for  the  moft  part,  the  Liiany  is  made  ope  office  with  tbp 
morning  prayer,  which,  indeed,  conforms  with  the  prefent  rubric ;  it  bei.ng 
ordered  by  the  rubric  before  the  prayer  fgr  the  king,' to  be  read  after  the  third 
collei^fpr  grace,  inftead  of  the  i.nterccffional  prayers  in  the  daily  fervice. 

**  By  the   icth  Canon  above-mentioned,  when  the  Litany  is  read  as  a 
diftin<^  fervice  by  itf^lf,  eyery  houfehbldery  diuelling  ^vithin  half  q,  mile  of 
the  churchy  is  to  corjfey  or  fend  one  at  the  leaji  of  his  hoi^'efsold  fit  to  join  ivitb 
tha  minifter  in  prayers,    ^ 

*,*  There  is  no  diredtipn,  in  the  prefent  rubrici  fof  the  niinifter  kneeling 
during  the  Litany ;  but  this  m.uft  be  confidered  as  included  in  the  Rubric, 
at  the  end  of  the  fufFrages,  after  the' fecond  Lord's  prayer.  It  may  here  be 
obfervcd,  that  wherever  the  minifter  kneels,  the  people  do  the-^fame. 

^^  In  feydral  cathedral  and   collegiate  churches,  the  Litany  is  fung  by  . 
laymen,  which  fccms  an  irregularity,  and  lifts  given  ofence  tp  nnany  perfons^ 
yiYiO  are  zealous  for  order  and  decorum  in  ou;  public  worfhip.'* 

After  which  he  proceeds  to  examirte  the  various  fupplicatiorxs  con- 
tained ijn  the  Litany,  ihewing  the  order  and  miethod  of  theni  in  ^ 
manner  that  renders  them  more  inflru^ingand  imprelBve,  than  they  are 
likely  to  be  without  fome  fuch  reflexions.  The  part  which  treats  of 
the  Cpmmunion  fo  completely  explains  the  defign  and  application  oif 
that  holy  ceremony,  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  tradls  that  are 
ufually  intitled,  Companions  tb  the  Altar. 

'To  the  Pfalms  is  prefixed  a  difcourle  on  thofe  facred  Hymns     in 
general,  jfhewing  the  prophetical ^ and  fecondary  meanirig  of  which  inoft 
of  theni  are  capable ;  and  pointing  out  how,  in  th4t  fenfe,  thefe  Jewifh. 
compoiitions  become  proper  for  our  ufe,  as  Chriftian  Hymns.     T^his 
is  purfued  more  minutely  in  the  titles  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  eaclx 
particular  Pfalm,  and  which   contain,  we  think,^  ^W^  of  the  moft 
lifeful   hjnts  in  this  int;*oductojry  work.     Ir^  all  that  is  faid  on    the 
i*falms>  we  perceive  great  ufe  Jias  beep  made  of  Bifhop  Home's  Com- 
pentary.     The  following  fpecime;is  will  give  nn  idea  of  the    e^i- 
planatory  titles  prefixed  to  each  Pfalra*         - 

?.*^  A  Pralm 
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"  A  Pfalm  of  David  for  his  victory  oVcx  Goliah  the  giant  of  Gath,  .  In 
I  a  prophetical  fenfe,  it  is  underftood  of  Chrift's  vidory  over  Satan ;  th« 
exaltation  of  our  nature  in  Meiliah  to  the  right  hand  of  Majefty  on  High,  and 
the  fubjefiion  of  ail  creatures  to,  the  word  of  his  power ;  as  explained  in 
Heb.  II.  6.  It  is  accordingly  one  of  the  Pfalms  appointed  fox*  the  Afcen* 
fion  Day. 

"  A  Pfalm  of  David,  which  is  partly  a  Thankfgiving,  and  partly  a  Praycr# 
This,  and  the  two  following,  are  the  proper  Pfalms  appointed  for  the  Fall 
Service  oa  the  30th  of  January. 

'^  This  is  without  a  title  in  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  confidered  ih  the  Greek 
.Verfion  of    the  Septuagint,  as   a  coqtinuarion  of  the  foregoing  Pfalm :  it 
bas^i  a  continuation  of  the  fame  reflexions  and  fentiments.,     This  is  one  of 
•  iic  Pfalms  appointed  for  the  Fail  Service  on  the  30th  of  January.     . 

"A  Pfalm  of  David,  compofed  during  the  perfecution  of  Saul,  when  David 
was  advifed  to  flee  to  fome  retired  place  for  lafety.  This  and  the  two  pre. 
ceding  Pfalms  are  appointed  for  the  Faft  Service  on  the  30th  of  January." 

Our  limits  will  not  allQW  us  to  exhibit  more  of  this  new  fort  of 
work,  which  we  fhould  willingly  do,  as  it  is  highly  interefting  to 
every  perfon,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  Conimon  Prayer,  and  is  defirous 
of  irompletely  comprehending  the  church  fervice  5  but  perfons  of  that 
defcription  may  colled,  from  thefe  (hort  notices,  fuflScient  to  make 
them  defire  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  valuable  publi- 
catiOD,  which  is  likely,  we  think,  to  become  a  conftant  companion  to 
tbi  xhurch^  among  thofe  who  are  ferious  attendants  on  public 
woj^fliip. 

'  ■  '  Jl  III  '  I     ■  II  I  ,       I       ■■■..,    I  ■■  I  I         —l^— M«— .— — ^1.^— i^ 

Remarks    on  a  late  Publication^  ftyled   the  Hijlory  of  the   Politics  of 
Great  Britain  and  France^  ^c,  ^c.    By  William  Beljfham.  Pp.  I33. 
Robinfons.     London.     1801. 

Tbe  Hijlory  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  vindicated  from 
a  late  attack  of  Mr.  TVilUam  Beljham.  By  Herbert  Marfh,  B>  D. 
F.  R,  S,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College,- Cambridge,  Stockdale. 
Pp.136. 

IN  every  war  the  queftion  of  aggreflion  is  a  queftion  of  hiftorical 
faft,  to  be  determined  by  means  of  an*  inveftigation  of  thofe 
tranfadlions  between  the  two  countries,  which  have  any  relation  to 
their  mutual  diflFerences,  or  which  can  throw  any  light  on  the  motives 
by  which  they  have  been  refpeftively  induced  to  take  up  arms.  In 
this  manner,  the  above  queftion,  as  it  relates  to  the  prefent  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  has  been  moft  fuccefsfully  treated  in 
feveral  publications'*  i  which  have  demonftrated,  by  the  evidence  of . 

*  Particularly  in  "  The  Real  Grounds  of  the  War,"  by  John  Bowles,  Efq. 
^  4  l-etter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,"  by  John  GiflTord,  Efq.  and  in  the 
jinfwers  ofboth  thofe  writers  to  Mr,  Erflcine.  Th4f  fame  queftion,  as  it  relates 
to  the  continental  war,  is  very  fully  treated  in  the  third  divifion  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  <<  Reflef^ions  on  the  Political  and  Moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Con« 
Aaiioi)  Qf  the  i8lh  Century,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Origin  of  the  War^r'* 
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jfidifputable  faftsj  that  France  was  the  aggrcflbr,  not  oi^IybycQin- 
liiencing  the  war  without  any  provocation  from  Great  Britain*  but 
by    ia    cgnduA,   previous    to   the  war,  fo  infultihg  and   injiirious^ 
that  it   would    have  completely    juftificd    Great    Britain   in    firft 
j*eforting  to  hoftilities-r-while  the  latter  country  was  not  chargeable, 
fior,  in  point  of  fact,  charged  by  her  adverfary  with  a  fingle  a£l  whicl^ 
^ccordiiig  to  any  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations,  could  be  conftrued 
into  a  juft  caufe  for  offence.     The  publications  in  which  thefe  im- 
portant truths  have  been  eftablilhed  may  be  prefumed  to  be  inconi- 
trovertible;  for,  ftotwithftanding  the  zeal  which  fa£):ion  ha&difplayed 
|n  the  caufe  of  France,  no  attempt  to  controvert  them  has  been  made» 
But  though  the  partizans  of.  France  have  fhrunk  appalled  Yrom  a  con* 
troverfy,  in  which  they  knew  they  could  not  fafely  engage,  they  have 
|:onftantIy  endeavoured  by  vague,  general,  and  unfupported  aflertions, 
to  perfuade  thofe  who  are  not  in  the  habits  of  inveftigation,  that  the 
guilt  of  aggreffion  lies  at  the  door  of  this  country  5  and  many  perfoni 
)iave  been  induced,  by  dint  of  repetition,  to  give  fome  credit  to  a 
fiatenient,  the  falfehood  of  whjich  had  been  repeatedly  and  publicly 
proved.    The  caufe  of  truth,  (a  caufe  which  now,  more  than  ever, 
involves  every  thing  dear  to  man)  was,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  tA 
Mr.  Marfli,  fpr  undertaking  a  complete  and  regular  Hiftory  of  the 
I'olitics  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  during  folong  a  period  as  nearly 
eighteen  months  prevbus  to  the  warj  that  is,  "  from  the  time  of  the 
conference  at  Pilnitztothe  declaration  of  war  againft  Great  Britain." 
It  is  plain  that  fucb  a  work,  if  executed  with  ndelity,  muft  put  it  in 
the  power  of  every  individual  to  judge  for  himfelt,  refpefting  tb^ 
quefflon  /of  aggreffion.     Indeed,  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mar{h*s 
publication,  w^  confidered  that  queftion  as  for  ever  laid  to  reft  ;  and 
many  perfohs  who,  till  then^  perfifted  in   their  cavils   againft  the 
Britifh  government,  refpedling  the  origin  of  the  war,  if  not  convinced, 
were  filenced. 

•  But  Mr.  Belfliam,  it  feems,  is  neither  to  be  convinced  nor  filenced 
upon  tbil5  fubjea,  In  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Marlh's  Hiftory,  he  de* 
/Cl^reS,  that  <*  he  ftill  confiders  the  heads  of  adminiftration  zs  the 
grand  original  aggreffors  in  the  preftnt  quarrel."  In  thus  maintain- 
ing'hi$  original  opinion  againft  the  hiftoricat  proofs  advanced  to  the 
contrary  by  Mr.  Marih,  (to  whofe  work  Mr^  B/s  "  Remarks'"  muft 
be  conj)d^^ed  as  a  reply)  it  w$^s  incumbent  upon  him  either  to  difprove 
i;he  fidelity  pf  Mr.  M/s  ftatements  in  point  of  fa£k,  or  to  ihew  tha^ 
fopne  on?  pf  the  fadls  contained  in  thofe  ftatements,  amounted  to  tx\ 
aggreffipn  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  againft  France,  But  Mr. 
p.  has  dpne  neither  the  one  no^  the  other.  He  has  neither  denieq 
the  exifienc^  of  any  pne  of  the  fa6ts  related  by  Mr.  M.  nor  has  he 
fliev^n  thajt  any  a«  afcribed  to  Great  Britain  was  really  aggreffive. 
Neither  h^s  he  qhafged  Mr.  M.  with  the  fuppreffion  of  ^ny  f^ft  of 
that  defer iptjon.  Nay,  he  has  not  even  ventured  to  controvert  any 
pf  thofe  fads  by  which  Mr.  M-  has  demonftrated  that  the  condu^ 
$f  f  f^ftcei  ^yen  i^rf  her  dfclar^^jon  of  war,  ^a^  iiyuricMji^  wfirf^i«6i 
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and  aggreffivc ;  that  her  declarations  and  explanations  ^ere  falfe  and 
perfidious ;  that  (he  was  guilty  of  the  grc^tft  violations  of  exifting 
treaties;  that^  in  ibort,  her  behaviour  both  to  ourfelves,  and  to 
^Iks  with  whom  we  were  conne<^ed  by  the  clofeft  ties  of  friendfliip 
and  common  intereft,  was,  in  various  indances,  fuch  as  would  have 
iiiily  juftified  us,  according  to  the  undoubted  principles  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  in  declaring  war.  ' 

Such  omiflions  in  fuch  a  work  amount  to  ^^  confirmation,  (Irong  as 
proofs  of  Holy  Writ/'  that  Mr.  Marfli's  hiftory  is  faithful,  authentic, 
and  conclufive;  and  that  it  eftabliflies,  beyond  the  poffibiiity  of  refu« 
tation,  the  guilt  of  France,  and  the  innocence  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
prefent  war.  It  is  thus  that  the  caufe  of  truth  is  often  promoted  bj 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  And  the  friends  of  chat  caufe  are  inex* 
preffibly  obliged  to  Mr.  Belfham,  for  the  aid  he  has  thus  afforded  it» 
(though  uniBtentionally,  and  with  no  good  deiign)  on  a  queftipn  of 
theutmoft  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Mr.  B.  having  omitted  every  thing  that  was  neceftary  to  infralidate  in 
any  degree^  the  publication  which  he  profeffestoconfute,  our  readers  will  ' 
naturally  be  curious  to  know  in  what  manner  he  carries  on  his  attack. 
They  will,  doubtlefs,  give  him  full  credit  for  his  ingenuity  when  thcjf' 
learn  that  he  has  been  able  to  fill  132  pages  with  the  moft  hoftile    . 
remarks   on   an  hiftorical  work,  of  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
i'lfprove  a  fmgle  fa£l.      But  that  work  contained,  as  might  be  ex« 
peded,  not  merely  fa(Sts»  but  occafional  inferences  and  refie<S):ioi;is,  ' 
Thefe,  however,  though  calculated,  when  iuft,  to  caft  an  additional 
light  upon  the  narration,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  eilential  parts  of 
a  publication,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  matter  of  fa6):,  and  which, 
though  it  had  not  contained  a  iingle  inference  or  reflc£lton,  would 
have  be^n  amply  fuiEcient  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  conteft.     But  they  afford  Mr.  Beliham  an  opportunity 
of  favouring  the  public  with  his  remarks^  and  that  gentleman,  thouga 
ie  dares  not  attack  the  main  body  of  evidence  which  Mr.  M.  has 
brought  forward,  on  the  fubje^A  of  aggieifiun,  difplays  his  zeal  and 
his  activity,  in  fkirmifliing  with  fome  of  the  outpofts  and  foraging 
parties,  which  are  moft  expofed  to  his  aflault.     This  mode  of  fight- 
ing is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  bis  inability  to  meet  his  antagonift 
in  the  field. 

Although  the  refult  of  fuch  fkirmifbes  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  dc- 
(cifive  of  the  controverfy,  yet  our  readers  may  be  delirous  of  knowing 
whether,  even  in  them^  Mr.  Belfham  has  been  able  to  gain  any  ad» 
vantage.  Of  this  they  (hall  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themfelvcs  by 
witncfling  a  few  of  the  encounters.  For  in  every  inftance,  even  in 
his  moft  advanced  parties,  Mr.  M.  is  on  his  guard,  and  ready  to  repel 
levery  attack.  Whether  be  be  able  to  do  fo  will  be  made  to  appear 
by  quoting  a  few  correfponding  pafTages  in  both  works.  We  fball 
^rft,  however,  preferit  to  our  readers  the  following  general  obferVati'ons 
pade  by  Mr.  M.  on  the  attack  made  on  him  by  his  adversary. 

U  Uif  f^ iefUpns.  as  I  hxf^  4^^iy  Qbrerved|  letatei   not  to  the  faffsf 
'•  •      ?  ^     ^  ^.  ^  vrhich 
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^Kich  I  hare  alledgcd,  but. to  the  ufe  which  I  have  made  of  thofe  fafts,  and 
tlie  inferenceiy  which  I  have  deduced  from  them.  My  two  <*  fatiguing 
Yolumes,"  as  Mr.  Bclftiam  calls  them,  (and  not  without  reafon,  as  they 
were  undoubtedly  fatiguing  to  him)  are  accufed  of  containing,  not  only  "  har(h> 
forced,  and  pcrverfe  conftrudlions/'*  but  even  *'  innumtrahle  fallacies  and 
»irreprefentations."-jr  In  fupport  of  this  accufation,  which,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  is  a  pretty  extenfive  one,  Mr.  BelQiam  has  colle^f^cd,  from  variou* 
parts  of  my  hiftory,  fuch  examples,  as,  in  his  opinion^  clearly  demonftrate^ 
cither  a  perverfenefs  of  cenftruftion,  or  a  fallacy  of  reafoning*  Thefe  ex- 
amples therefore  (hall  be  very  minutely  examined,  in  the  order  of  the  chapters 
vn  my  hiftory,  to  which  they  relate.  And,  fince  ray  prudent  adverfary  has 
niX  only,  (as  we  may  reafonably  prefume,)  feleded  fuch  examples^  as  were 
the  moft  fuitable  to  his  purpofe,  but  has  himfelf  declared,  that  he  propofed  to 
cxahiine  my  *'  ftine'tpal  arguments,**  and  to  neglcft  only  what  he  calls  mtnu^ 
H^ ;  X  fince  he  has  likewife  admitted,  that^  <*  if  the /nW//^/ points  at  iflue  are 
placed  in  a  jaft  and  clear  light,  it  will  be  cafy  to  decide  on  the  mierit  dijnhr 
^rdinat?  confiderations,"  |1  he  can  have  nb  objeftion  to  let  the  charge,  which 
k  has  brought  againft  me,  depend  on  the  validity  of  thofe  examples.  But  if 
the  majority  of  thofe  examples,  inftead  of  militating  againft  the  accufed, 
ihould  prove  only  ftrange  mifreprefentations,  on  the  part  of  the  accufer,  he 
will  have  jufUy  brought  down  the  coodenmation  of  the  public  on  his  aav« 
fcead.** 

Mr.  Marih  in  his  hiftory  had  deduced  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the 
Brltiih  govern'mem,  in  the  year  17^2,  from  the  following  meafures 
:»dopted  by  that  government  in  1792  ;  the- abolition  of  taxes,  the  di- 
minution of  the  land  forces,  and  the  redudtion  af  the  number  of 
feamen  in  his  Majefty's  pay  to  i6,coo.  And  he  jultly  infers  from, 
the  propofal  made  in  the  French  national  aiTembly,  by  the  committee 
for  naval  affairs,  a  few  weeks  after  the  redudion  of  the  Britifh  force, 
to  augment  the  number  of  feamen  in  the  pay  of  France  ta  eighty 
thoufand,  that  "  the  conduct:  of  the  National  Affembly  unavoidably 
excited  the  fufpicion  of  a  hoftile  difpofition  toward  England.'*'  On 
this  inference  Mr.  B.  Dbferves — — 

,  **  It  might  naturally  be  fnppofed,  judging  from  the  reprefentation  of  Mr, 
Marih,  that  80,000  failors  were  at  ihi^  time  adually  engaged  in  the  ff?rvice 
©f  France ;  whereas  M.  Lameth  meant  merely  to  ftate,  that  completely  to 
«uiQ  the  navy  of  France  in  cafe  of  a  naval  war  would  require  that  number  | 
and  no  addition  whatever  was  in  fa^  made  to  the  naval  force  then  on  foot.^ 
Indeed  thia  would  liave  been  a  ftrange  time  to  have  indulged  their  indiTutUon 
jfcr  a  na<val  njuar^  with  a  land  war  in  full  profped,  when,  according  to  the 
leport  of  M.  de  MoUeville,  the  marine  minifter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Marfh  him^ 
fejf,  fome  pages  heforcy  the  French  failors  were  almoft  univerfally  in  a  ftate  of 
iofurredion,  and  he  even  declared  that  he  (hould  have  found  \\  difficult  to  ia* 
liuce  any  officer^to  accept  the  command  of  a  (hip  of  war*'* 

To  this  Mr.  M.  replies :  ^ 

f ^  But  khe  comniittee  moft  earneftly  recomm<:nded  the  tnmfdt^H  Bxecetton 
ef  this  plan ;  of  which  Mr.  6.  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  becaufe  I 
quoted  the  following  paffage  from  their  report-^*  It  is  in  the  name  qjf  thofe 

*    P.    82.  +     t.     83.  %     P.    3.  5     P.    84. 

I  yiz,  twcuty-onc  (hips  of  the  line,  and  21  frigates^     Vi^e  Report* 
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tloopSy  whofe  courage  always  fupporced  the  honour  of  the  Frtnch  flag — that 
yoar  committee  requcft  you,  mt  to  defer  the  organization  of  the  naval  ar- 
tillery, and  of  the  naval  troops/  It  was  certainly  therefore  not  intended,  ' 
that  the  propofed  augmentation  (hould  take  place,  merely  in  cafe  of  an  attack 
fircnn  Great  Britain,  becaufe  at  the  time,  when  it  was  propofed  that  the  aug. 
mentation  (hould  take  place,  ther«  was  not  the  moil  diftant  profped  of  an/ 
fuch  attack.  Mr.  Bel{ham*s  cafe  therefore  can  denote  only  the  cafe  of  an  at* 
tack  on  the  part  of  France.  But  fays  Mr.  Bclfham,  *  it  would  have  been  a 
Grange  time  to  have  indulged  their  inclination  for  a  naval  war,  with  a  land 
war  in  full  profped,  wlicn,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Molleville,  the 
marine  minritier,  quoted  by  Mr.  Marfh  htmfelf  fome  pages  before,  the 
French  failors  were  almolt  univerfally  in  a  ftate  of  infurredion,*  &c-  Now 
it  is  true  that  I  quoted  M.  de  Molleville,  not  fome  pages^  but  ivio  chapten 
before,  to  prove  that  the  French  failors,  in  the  cmtumn  of  1791,  were  in  a 
ftate  of  infurredion.  But  does  it  follow  therefore  that  they  were  in  the  fame 
ibte  in  the  Spring  of  1792  ?  As  well  might  Mr.  B.  have  quoted  a  newfpaper^ 
containing  an  account' of  the  infurredion  at  the  Nore  in  May  17979  to  prove 
that  the  mlors  of  Lord  Duncan's  fleet  were  in  a  flate  of  infurrettion,  in  the 
following  month  of  Odtober.  And  as  to  the  argument,  that  the  probabilitj 
pi  foon  engaging  in  a  war  by  land  muft  have  prevented  all  thouehts  of  engag* 
ing  likewife  in  a  war  by  fea,  though  it  might  be  apj^ied  to  cautious  ftatef- 
men,  who  jregulate  their  conduA  by  the  rules  of  common  prudence,  yet  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a  fet  of  enthufiafls,  who  declared,  that  *^  vafl:  ideas^ 
grand  deflgns,  and  an  objed  fublime  and  diflicult,  were  neceflary  to  fbtm 
men  and  a  great  nation,"  who  made  no  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  they  were  re- 
folved  **  to  breaH  with  all  the  courts" — *^  to  fet  all  Europe  at  defiance, "~ 
**  to  fet  the  four  corners  of  Europe  on  fire."* 

Mr.  B.  afferts  that  Louis  3f  VL  was  "  a  traitor  to  the  conftituttoa 
which  he  had  f worn  to  defend."  p.  18.  This  remark,  though  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  fubje6);  in  difpute,  deferves  notice, 
as  it  affords  Mr.  M.  an  opportunity  of  refuting  a  calumny  with  whichi 
the  enemies  of  monarchy  have  often  afperfed  a  virtuous  and  unfortu^^ 
Jiate  prince. 

"  Now  it  was  in  September  i79i>  that  Louis  XVI.  accepted  the  new 
ponftitution  :  and  from  this  time  to  the  time  of  his  depofition  he  liad  done  no 
one  adl,  which  warranted  the  National  Aifembly  (according  to  the  conftitcu 
tion,  which  they  likewife  had  fworn  to  defend)  to  take  fo  fevere  a  meafure* 
If  Mr.  Belfham  will  take  the  trouble  to  examhie  Ch.  IL  Sed.  L  Art.  4,  c, 
6,  of  the  cbnftitution  of  1791,  he  will  find  three  cafes  particularly  fpecifi^ 
in  which,  and  in  Which  alone^  this  conftitution  declared  the  throne  vacant: 
firft,  if  the  King  refufed  to  take  the  oath  :  fecondly,  if  he  placed  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  foreign  army ^  deftined  to  adt  againft  France ;  thirdly,  if  he 
l^aitted  the  kingdom.  But  Louis  XVI.  had  been  guilty  of  none  of  theft 
Ofiences.  That  he  had  taken  the  oath  Mr.  B.  himfelf  admits;  and  every 
one  knows,  that  he  neither  put  himfelf  at  the.  head  of  a  foreign  atmy,  nor 
>  that  he  qfftted  the  kingdom.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to  quit  the  kingdom^ 
after  he  had  accepted  the  conflitution  ;  and  fophiftry  itfelf  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  quote  the  attempt,  which  he  inade,  before  he  accepted  the  conftitu. 


■*.a<Mk 
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tion»  unlefs  it  ean  be  proved,  that  a  man  is  boaad  by  a  contraA  before  he  has 
made  it.  Not  Louis  XVI.  therefore,  but  the  Members  of  the  National 
AiTembly  were  traitors  to  the  conftitution  which  they  had  fworn  to  defend." 

Mr.  Marfli  in  his  hiftory  had,  in  a  moft  clear  and  fatisfadlory  man- 
ner, proved  that  the  re-call  of  Lord  Gowcr  from  Paris,  after  the 
fcyolutionWthe  loth  of  Auguft,  1792,  was  not  only  perfc&ly  jufti* 
flable,  but  that  It  was  the  moft  prudent  nieafure  which,  under  the 
Cl^en  exifting  circumftances,  the  Britifli  government  could  adopts    Ho 
ihews  that  this  re- call  was  not  only  not  calculated  to  give  ofFence» 
but  that  it  a£tually  did  not  give  offence  to  the  new  rulers  of  France. 
On  this  fubje£t  he  obferves,  that  there  were  only  three  poilible  modes 
which  could  be  adopted  by  the  Britifli  government — either  to  let  Lord 
Gower  continue  in  Paris,  in  a  private  capacity:  or  to  renew  hisdi« 
piomatic  relations  by  frefli  letters  of  credence :  or  to   recall  him« 
The  firft,  Mr,  M.  obferves,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced 
rather  difcont^^nt  than  fatisfa£lion.  The  fecond,  was  almoft  as  imprac<> 
•ticable  as  inexpedient.    For  if  new  letters  of  credence  had  been  grant* 
cJ,  his  Lordfl}ip  muft  Have  been  accredited  either  to  the  Executive 
Council,  or  to  the  National  Afleihbly.     But  the  very  title  of  the  Exe-» 
cutive  Council,  Confeil  Exectitive  provifoire^  clearly  indicated  that 
its  inftitution  was  merely  temporary ;  and  the  National  Affembly  had, 
in  the  night  of  the  loth  of  Auguft,  pronounced  its  own  difTolution, 
and  ordered  the  eledlion  of  a  National  Convention.     All  authorities 
in  France  were  therefore  at  that  time  merely  tranfunt — and  the  moft 
^  prudent  part  which  England  could   takb,  was  to  wait^  at  leaft  till  the 
anew  conftitution  had  been  determined  by  the  National  Convention, 
for  which  purpofe  it  was  ordered  to  affemble.    The  recall  of  the 
Britifli  ambaflador  was  then  the  only  ftep  that  could  with  propriety 
and  prudence  be  taken ;  and  it  was  no  breach  of  neutrality,  efpecially 
as  in  the  letter  of  recall  the  moft  folemn  declaration  was  made,  that 
it  Was  not  the  intention  of  the  Britijh  government  to  interfere  in  th$ 
arrangement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France — and  no  offence  was  ac- 
tually  taken 'at  the  recall;  for  the  French  minifter,  TiC  Brun,  de- 
clared to  the  NationaKAflembly,  that. '^  the  Britifli  ambaffador  had 
left  a  fatisfaSiory  teJUmony  of  tht  fentiments  of  his  court** 

In  reply  to  all  this  folid  reafoning  Mr.  Belfliam  has  nothing  better 
([>  advance  thaa  the  moft  loofe  and  declamatory  obftprvations.  He 
fays^— ~ 

<'  But  the  recal  of  the  Ambaflador  was  neceflarily  produdtve  of  the  higbeft 

r>1itical  inconvenience.  It  was  an  unprovoked  and  flagrant  infult  to  the 
rencb  nation,  and  it  was  by  al]  perfons  of  political  difcernment  in  both 
countries  regitfded  as  ominous  of  future  animofity,  contention,  and  war]| 
occafioning  a$  it  did  a  mighty  (hock  to  the  ft^ings  of  that  highrfpirit^d  and 

Sallant  peoplp,  who  cany  to  a  pitc^  which  bordejrs  even  upon  tAe  romantic^ 
leir  ifkas  of  the  point  of  honour." 

hn^  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  the  recall  was  an  interference  iri 
"the  affairs  of  Francr,  he  quotes  a  paffag©  from  a  fpcech  of  Brifibt,  ii^ 
Jan.  I793«    Mc*  Maf&'s  reply  is  pointed  and  conclufivf  t 

<*But 
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■*  Bnt  if  will  certainly  be  aUowedi  that  Lc  Brun,  who  was  at  that  tim« 

tk  FicDch  minifter  for  foreign  affaiiSi  is  at  leaft  as  good  authority  on  thif 

fobjeftj  as  Briflbt :  and  Le  Brun  fi|fhificd  to  Lord  Gower  himfelf,  that  he 

Mnoi  con£dcr  the  behaviour  of  the  Britidi  cabinet  on  that  occafion,  as  an 

ioieifereoce  in  the  afiiiirs  of  France.*     He  laid  likewife^  in  his  report  td  th«' 

National  AfTembly,  a  few  days  after  Lord  Gower  quitted  Paris,  that  th« 

Bridih  ambaffador    had   left  a  JatltfaBorj  teftijAotry  of  the  fentimtnts  of  big 

€ouri,*\    Le  Brun  declared  further,  in  his  Letter    to  Lord. Gower,  not  only 

that  the  French  nation  confided  in  the  jufticc,  the  moderation,  and  theim. 

partiaHty  of  Ae  firitifh  cabinet,'  but   likcwife  that  *  this  confidence  waa 

fmded  on  faSs.*'X'    Yet  Mr.  BeMham,  in  defiance  of  Le  Brun,  has  vcn- 

tored  (p.  25)  to  accufe  the  Britifb  cabinet  *  of  an  hollow  neutrality  of 

wrif,  contradided  by  her  own  public  aS.'     If  Mr.  B.  objedls  to  the  tef* 

tifflony  of  Le  Brun,  yet  he  will  hardly  deny  a  well  authenticated  faft,  thai 

tbe  BtitUh  cabinet,  about  the  time  of  Lord  Gower's  recall,  again  was  foil* 

cited  to  join  the  coalition,  and  again  refufed.  ||     Its  afTurances  of  neutrality 

tlwcforc  were  coniirmed,  not  contradiAed,  by  its  aftions. 

"  But,  if  the  Britifh  government  intended  to  remain  neutral,  why  (ex^ 
dainj*  Mr.  BeUham,  p.  23)  did  Lord  Gower  depart  at  all  ?  The  anfwer  to 
this  qaeftion  he  will  find  at  full  length  in  Chap.  IX.  of  my  Hiftory ;  an4 
^ferefofc  it  is  unnecefiajry  to  reply  to  it  again.*' 

The  fubftance  «f  this  anfwer  we  have  given  above.  An  inftancc  of 
gtofs  fuppref&on  and  infmcerity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Belfliam  theft 
•ccurs. 

"  But  (fays  he)  Baron  Blohm,  the  Dani{h  ambaffador  at  Paris  in  Auguft 
179^  (p.  107.)  did  not  immediately  retire  from  the  French  territory  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  the  events  of  that  month.'  « True,  (replies  Mr.  MarfliJ^  he  did 
aot  retire  immediately,  and  I  told  Mr.  Beliham  fo  in  Ch.  IX.  I  told  him 
likCTrife  the-  rcafon,  pamely,  that  Baron  Blohm  was  too  ill  at  that  timo^to 
leave  Paris  immediately  :  for  he  aftually  received  letters  of  recall  from  the 
Coort  of  Denm<>rk,  as  1  related  very  diftinftly,  though  Mr.  BelQi^m  has 
thought  proper  tofapprefs  this  material  circumftance,  and  thus  to  let  hia 
«aders  imagine,  that  the  Dani(h  ambaffador  was  not  recalled. 

Mr.  Marfh  triumphantly  proceeds. 

"Laftly,  Mr.  Beliham  (p.  22)  reprefents  as  highly  meritorious  the  coiw 
^oft  of  the  new  French  government,  in  permitting  Mr.  Chauvelin  to  remaid 
in  London,  after  Lord  Gower  was  recalled  from  Paris. — Bat  Mr.  Chauvelin 
aftually  was  recalled  :  his  letters  of  recall  werer  brought  over  to  him  by  Mr. 
Noel,  afterwards  ambaffador  at  the  Hague ;  and  Mr.  Chauvelin  proour^  a 
revocation  of  the  order  by  ufing  the  following  argument :  •  That  though  he 
^^^^^"^^'~~~^— ^^■~-~'^ •  *■*  — ^ -  -  — -'   1111    i«»i  ■    t    1   ""    ■  ■  —  ■^»- 

*  "  Le  Brun  in  his  Note  to  Lord  Gower,  (juft  before  his  Lord(hip  quitted 
Paris)  fpeaking  of  the  affurances  of  neutrality,  with  which  the  recall  of  the 
Britifh  ambaffador  was  accompanied,  faid,  "  This  affurance  appears  to  be  the 
refult  of  the  attention,  wifely  reflected  on,  and  folemnly  expreffed  by  hts. 
Britannic  Majefty,  not  to  interfere  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  afairs 
of  France.*  See  the  o;iginal  quoted  in  the  HiiL  of  the  Politicks,  &c.  Chap, 
K.  Note  2. 

t  Ch.  IX.  NtJtfe  n.         '  X  lb.  Note  1  u  \  lb.  Note  jj. 

was 
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was"  not  well  with  the  Knglifti  minHlery  yet  he  was  perfedUy  (6  with  Mr* 
Fox  and  fomc  other  members  of  oppofition,  and  that  it  would  not  bc'prifaienf 
in  France,  to  loje  the  fruits  of  bis  labours  wfA  thefe  gentUmen  and  their  fub^ 
fequent  fermicesy  for  a  vain  form  of  diplomatic  etiquette."  Of  this  faft, 
which  is  very  well  authenticated,  Mr.  B.  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  be^ 
caufe  I  have  quoted  it  twice  in  thecourfe  of  my  hi  (lory  :*  and  therefore,  if 
he  had  been  wife,  he  would  have  faid  nothing  abo&t  the  merit  of  the  French  - 
government  on  this  occafion."  « 

Though  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  are  already  convinced,  that 
the  only  weapons  by  which'  Mr.  Belibam  has  attacked  Mr.  Marfh 
are  fophiftry  and  mifreprefentation,  we  Cannot  refrain  from  giving 
another  fpecimen,  and  a  very  notable  one  it  will  be  found,  of  thd 
manner  in  which  he  employs  thofe  weapons.  In  proof  of  the  perfidy 
and  hypocrify  of  the  Executive  Council  of  France,  Mr.  M.  in  bis 
hiflory,  had  cited  the  order  of  that  Council  to  General  Miranda,  to 
invade  the  Dutch  territories ;  which  order  was  iflued  only  thirteen 
days  after  the  promife  made  by  M.  Chauvelin,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  *'  not  to  attack  Holland  while  that  power  con- 
fined itfelf,  on  its  part,  within  the  bounds  of  flri<Sl  neutrality'* — and 
two  days  previous  to  an  acknowledgement  of  BrifTot,  in  the  National 
Convention,  that  the  Dutch  government  hod  even^  till  then^  prefefvei 
the  moJiftriSf  neutrality.  The  order  was  given  at  length  in  the  hiflory^ 
and  it  thence  appears  that  it  was  abjolute  in  itfcif ;  that  Miranda  was 
commanded  to  put  it  in  execution  as  foon  as  pojftble ;  and  that  he  was 
exprelsly  told  *'  there  is  no  time  to  lofe,"  ahd  *'  the  whole  ciepcnds  on 
promptitude  and  fecrefy."  He  was  alfo  direflcd^with  hfs  army  to 
reach  the  province  of  Zealand  ^*"within  twelve  days  at  furtheftj" 

Notwithflandiog  ail  this  Mr.  Belfham  has  ventured  (as  Mr.  Marfb 
obferves)  to  term  the  order  fent  to  Miranda— 

•*  A  pro^ijtonal  oxAtx  I**  and  to  convert  the  twelve  days,  which  Mr-^ 
rahda  was  commanded  not  to  exceed^  into  twelve  days,  which  Miranda  was 
ordered  to  *waiti  Nor  does  Mr.  Bellham  fcruple  to  aifert,  that  the  French 
government  allowed  the  twelve  days  *  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  receiving  are 
anfwer*  from  Enghnd.  And  in  order  to  imprefs  this  idea  more  flrongly  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  he  fays,  p.  78,  *  that  internal  of  time  being  n9 
doubt  deemed fufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  ultimatum  of  England** 

On  this  grofs  perverfion  Mr.  M.  obferves. 

"  Here  Mr.  Belfham  has  outdone  himfelf ;  and  I  confefs  that,  though  the 
long  habit  of  hearing  the  groffefl  falfehOods  during  an  eight  years  war,  has 
enabled  me  to  bear  them  with  almoft  a  floical  apathyt  I  round  it  difficult  tp 
fupprefs  my  feelings,  when  I  firfl  obferved  this  fhameful  diflortion,  this 
daring  defiance  of  documents,  of  which  the  writer  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant, indignation  however  foon  yielded  to  another  emotion,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Belfham  himfelf,  immediately  before  the  words,  «  that  in- 
terval of  time,  &c.*  had  literally  copied  theexpreffion  ufed  in  the  order  fent 
to  Miranda  « twelve  days  at  farthefi.'  For  by  prcfcrving  this  cxpreffion  en- 
tire, he  has  let  every  thinking  reader  difcoyer,  wkhoot  any  other  aidl^  that 
Miranda  was  limited,  not  in  regard  to  how  foon^  but  in  regard  to  how  late^ 

♦  *f  Ch,  XllI,  note  J4,  and  again  at  the  cndoiF  ch.  XVI," 
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^  attack  on  Holknd  was  to  commence :  and  confequeutly  in  his  attempt  ta. 
I^rtaade  the  public^  that  Miranda  was  ordered  to  *watt  twelve  days,  he  Im 
ihetraas^reac  a  Waat  of  dexterity^  as  offomething  elfe.'* 

(To  ht  centinuei,) 


Randolph'^  Sermons. 
{Concluded from  P.  302;  VOL.  VI 1 1.) 

HAVING  already  given  our  obrervations  on  this  volume  much  at 
length,  we  now  pfoceed  to  the  completion  of  our  ta&,  aiid^ 
without  farther  coinment|  to  make  our  prom ifed  extracts. 

We  begin  with  a  paiTage  which  our  convi(Stion  of  its  importance  to 
the  political  as  well  las  religious  welfare  of  our  country,  the  great  ob-^ 
y&  to  which  our  labours  are  devoted)  renders  pecuUarly  kitereding  to 
lis k  our  profeffional  and  cenforial  citarafter, 

"  From  corruptions  of  which  polluted,  atid  from  fuperftitloa  which  dif* 
graced,  the  altars  of  religion,  from  the  purgatory  of  prieftcraft,  and  from  the . 
interc^oB  of  faints,  it  was  natural  for  the  receding  mind  to  revolt ;  ani 
the  pointed  ridicule  that  expofed,  as  well  as  the  ferious  argument  that  refotecL 
fctttid  admirers  and  patrons  among  all  who  felt  for  the  dignity  of  God's  fane* 
ttaiy,  and  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  holy  worfliip.  But  a  confutation  of  erroc 
wiiicli  alone  engaged  the  hearts  and  thou^lus  of  the  wife  and  good,  foon  be« 
came  a  mifchievons  weapon  againfl  the  truth  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  and 
profligate.  The  Vemoval  of  prejudices  mafked  their  hoftility  to  all  belief^ 
the  defers  of  one  part  of  Chrift^s  church  difguifed  their  plan  of  compkatin^ 
its  total  deftrudtiofi,  and  under  the  pretence  of  purifying  the,  ftream  of 
Clmftianity,  they  .were  in  reality  employed  in  efforts  to  cut  off  its  foii[f<ce» 
«^  dry  up  the  fountain  head% 

"  Wife  in  their  generation^  they  knew  that  the  inilrument  muil  be  fitted 
to  its  work;  that  man's  facial  duties  wefe  intervoven  in  his  very  natuiie;  and 
that  to  overturn  and  to  deftroy,  would  not  be  effefted  by  a  momentary  dc« 
Krinm,  or  through  a  feries  of  uncopneded  ads.  They  knew,  that  humaa 
Ridbn  muft  £rft  ihake  off  all  dependance  upon  religion,  and  human  weaknei^ 
be  deprived  of  its  fupport  and  confolation ;  and  then,  as  it  has  too  fatally 
proved,  the  rampart  oppofed  to  his  paHions  being  broken  down,  that  man 
^^d  be  ready  to  enter  at  the  breach,  with  a  ferocity  fuited  to  his  frtghtfiit 
transformation^ 

^  Whatnaig^t  have  been  matter  of  opinion,  is  in  thefe  our  days  confirmed 
by  fefts.  A  fyftemaiic  confpiracy  againft  the  religion  of  Chrift,  fubtk  in  iC8 
^ipnations,  and  determined  in  itsi  objed),  has  been  unfolded  to  us  with  all  its 
torrid  tcftimony,.  And  when  we  behold  a  civilised  and  courteous  natixm 
clianged  of  a  fndden  into  a  mafs  -of  murderous  plunderers  5  wheii  we  behold 
ft  ptople,  once  polifhed  in  their  habits,  and  gentle  in  their  manners,  breaking 
^wh  every  fence  of  decency,  and  fweeping  iaway  with  infuriate  barbarity  the 
^fiffions  and  the  eharitiesof  focial  life  ;  it  is  Only  from  fuck  teftimony,  that  we 
caQftxountfor  this  wild  wafle  of  happinefs ;  it  is  fromfuch  teftimooy,  and  froia 
thepunifhment  that  has  followed  thoie  who  boaft  a  fipeedom  from  fuperftitioos 
^^<^ge,  that,  we  ought  to  be  taught*  the  value  of  Chriftian  dependance. 
And  ^ihottgh^  without  any  prefumptuoas  decifion^  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
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trtiultttion  is  come  upon  the  earth,  that  men*:  hearts  are  fatting  them  for  feat ^ 
aid  that  many  fal/e  prophets  hanje  art/en ^  and  decei'ved  mati^  ;  yet  arc  wc 
aflured,  that  amidft  rhe  darkncfs  of  the  perilous  ftorra,  there  is  a  Irght  fown 
for  the  righteous ;  and  that  hej  who  is  the  fame  yefterday^  and  to  day^  and 
fore^er^  will  caufe  the  very  wrath  of  men  to  praife  him— will,  in  due  time, 
make  roanifeft  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  (hew  the  wicked  cnfnarcd  in  the 
traps  they  had  laid  for  others. 

**  From  the  progrefs  of  crime,  and  from  the  pi(flurc  of  mifcry,  we  wil- 
lingly turn  to  fcencs  of  milder  afped — to  a  country  of  Chriftian  hoipe,  and 
hitherto  proteAed  by  a  Saviour's  love.     But  even  in  the  Briti(h  foil  the  feed- 
of  infidelity  has  fixed  its  root,  and  is  now  fpreading  wide  its  poifonoas  plants 
io  all  dire^ions. 

**  To  the  daring  fpirit,  of  avowed  atheifm  our  minds  arc  not  yet  tempered  i 
hut  the  alarming  popularity  of  writings,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them,  but  the  rant  of  blafphemy,  the  diftarbance  of  eibiblilhed  order,  and  the 
defiance  of  all  authority,  human  and  divine,  are  among  fymptoms  that  portend 
a  defe^ion  from  Chrift,  rather  than  a  long-fufiering  for  his  faith.  Iffuing 
from  the  iame  licentious  fchool,  how  many  teachers,  with  an  infolent  tcn^ 
demefi  for  the  public  welfare,  have  ftepped  forth  to  inftra^  us !  Our  flielvc* 
are  crowded  with  pretended  difcoveries  in  nature,  to  falfify  the  work  of  Godj 
and  the  hiftory  of  his  creation.  We  havcfyftems  of  morality,  patched  together 
from  broken  fragments  of  revelation,  to  difprove  the  exercife  of  God's  will, 
or  the  neceflity  of  his  law  ;  and  we  have  efTays  on  man's  origin  and  proerefs, 
^ich  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and  leave  him  to  mould  the 
form,  and  to  compleat  the  fum,  of  his  own  happinefs.  Inftead  of  a&ing  of 
the  days  that  are  paft  to  teach  us  wifdom*  we  feek  for  it  in  a  fpeculative  dif* 
cuilion,  or  in  a  partial  experiment ;  and  humility,  the  key  that  would  open 
the  treafures  of  eternal  life,  is  buri^  under  the  rubbifli  of .  philoiophic  pride 
and  delufive  theory.  Thus  the  brighteft  talents  have  been  led  into  error,  have 
oppofed  probabilities  to  the  fure  word  of  God,  and  denied  demonftrationj  ia 
order  to  avoid  belief. 

"  Baneful,  however,  as  thefe  fruits  have  proved,  they  arc  happily  placed 
beyond  the  iieach  of  many.;  but  the  branches  that  bear  them,  are  of  wide  ex« 
tent  and  abundant  produce  j  and  the  crafty  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  every 
ivhere,  and  in  every  (hape,  aiding  and  tempting  the  unwife  to  pluck  and  eat* 
I  advert  to  thofe  loofe  and  licentious  publications,  which,  making  the  feelings 
a  pander  to  the  paffions,  diflblve  the  force  of  every  moral  precept,  and  extradi 
the  fling  of  guilt  from  every  known  fin ;  or  which,  quietting  the  fears  of  mai^ 
by  appealing  to  the  mercy  and  goodnefs  of  God,  difpofe  at  will  of  his  juftice  - 
and  indignation.  I  advert  to  that  fatal  curiofity,  which,  with  the  genius  of 
a  neighbouring  country,  has  imported  a  wildnefs  of  imagination,  that  defpifes 
Tober  reftraint  \  a  fidlitious  morality,  that  degrades  religion  ;  and  abandoned 
principles,  that  pollute  common  life.  I  advert  to  thofe  dramatic  reprefenta" 
tions,  which,  by  bellowing  on  vice  the  attra^ions  of  virtue,  and  through  the 
recommendatory  fplfcndour  of  fome  popular  qualities,  bribe  the  integrity'  of 
the  judgemc?nt,  in  its  decifion  on  the  worft  of  condu^  and  the  bafeft  of  cha- 
radlers.'  And  when  (to  refarac  our  metaphor)  thefe  are  brancheaof  the  fame 
fatal  tree,  which  has  beejn  planted  on  the  ruins  of  kingdoms,  and  watered  wilb 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants,  is  it  a  ttu  to  he  defired  to  mc^ke  one  wfef  1» 
it  a  time  to  fee  it  naturalized  .in  our  Engliih  foil  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  be  fileilt^ 
when  fbrnany  thoughtlefs  beings  are  aiding  its  growth,  and  grafting  ua  p9« 
nicioua  fcions  on  the  fuirefl  (hoots  in  the  C^iftian  vineyard,'^ 

^  Ob 
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.  On  the  canting  afFedation  of  liberality,  which,  in  thefe  days  of 
Latitudwaria/tt/w^  leads  many  who  call  themfelves  Chrifliahs,  to 
make  the  moift  dangerous  conceflions  to  their  crafty  opponents,  we 
have  the  following  fpirited  remark  on  the  condu£t  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  every  believer. 

"  But  when  he  fees  this  ftrong  poft  of  Chriftianity  negledled,  or  given  rp^ 
by  thofe  who  are  pledged  to  maintain  her  caufe  ^  when  he  fees-thofcj  to  whclli 
pfote<ftion  the  fortrcfs  of  truth  is  cntrufted,  abandoning  its  outworks  .and  weak* 
cning  its  defence,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  found  the  alarm  ?  or  (hall  he  fcruplc 
to  call  it  defertion  in  the  foldier  of  Chrift,  to  leave  the  citadel  thus  expofed  taf^ 
fhc  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy. 

"  If  Chriftianity  be  true,  it  is  true  in  every  part,  and  in  every  period  of 
time;  the  creation,  the  rcdemj^^tion,  the  fandtification  of  man,  all  began  toge* 
thct  in  the  Almighty  councils,  and  all  move  on  in  divine  proceffion,  the  dif- 
tinft,  bat  co-ordinate,  the  peculiar,  though  confederate,  offices  of  the  fame 
great  and  glorious  Being.  And  if  its  heavenly  Author  be  the  end  of  all  the. 
W  and  the  prophets ;  if  the  teftimony  of  Jefus  be  the  fpirit  of 
prophec)',  fuch  teftiinony  muft  have  been  the  leading  obje^  of  every  preceding^ 
re?dation," 

Again — 

"  Man   never   had   but  one  teacher,  though  he   may  have  fubmitted  ta 
many  makers  ;  from  the  natural  world  he  was  to  be  led  to  the  fpiritual,  from 
vifiblcs  to  invifibles  ;  and  the  knowledge   of  the  true  God  is  involved  in  the 
tnowledge  of  the  works  of  his  creation.  Without  the  Mofaic  bafis,  what  vifi- 
onan'  fuperftru^urcs  have  been  raifed  l>y  many  who  would  build  up  to  heaven^ 
bat  theyhav^^  been  gazed  at  and  admired,  and  then  tumbled  into  ruiu,  each 
in  his  turn,  for  want  of  a  foundation.     Had  we  not  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
cede too  much  to   the  powers  of  human  reafon,  wc  fliould  have  learnt,  thaC 
divine  architeclure  needed  the  explanation  of  its  divine  architcft  ;  wc  Ihould 
bavefojnd  the  infpi red  author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  moft  faithful  hiftoriany 
tbe  wifcft  of  legiflators,  and  the  foundeft  philofopher.     Nay,  wc  venture  tor 
aferr,  upon  the  moft   fatisfadory    proofs,  that  in  proportion  as  difcovery  has^ 
taken  plice  of  conjefture,  and  experiment   filled  up  the  void  of  theory,  the 
grand  and  awful  fcene   of  creation,  as  exhibited    to  our  view  in    the  firft 
chapter  of  Genefis,  accords  with  the  known  principles  of  material  agency, 
anddifpofes  of  the  elements  in  a  manner  confillent  with  theit  vlfible  and  im- 
mediate properties.." 

The  next  brief  extrafl  we  have  peculiar  pleafure  in  impreffing  on^ 
our  readers,  nor  becaufc  the  argument  is  altogether  new,  but  becaufe' 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  unanfwerable. 

"  Frora  the  oppofcr  of  original  fin,  and  from  the  prefumptuous  derider  of 
atonement,  we  would  alfo  a(k  fome  reafonable  folution  of  the  origin  of  facri. 
ficc.  Will  they  make  it  confiftent  with  any  natural  idea,  will  they  difcov^if 
in  the  blood  of  an  innocent  vi^im  any  thing  recommendatory  in  itlelf  of  thtf 
offerer's  fuit.  and  devotions  ?  And  though  they  ihoold  clear  away,  whit  they 
term,  a  load  of  fuperftiti^n  from  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  they  will  find  it  in- 
cumbring  every  altar  of  their  favourite  natural  religion  ;  they  will  find  thefe 
Surdities  forming   the  fignificant,  atKl  generally  indifpenfible^  pan  of  ali 
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religious  ceremonies ;  and  however  difgraced,  as  we  are  ready  to  allow,  ^with 
everjr  abominable  pollution,  though  retaining  nothing  to  perfedl  the  fervicej 
or  to  purify  the  offering,  ftill  in  its  expiatory  form,  in  its  propitiatory  hopesj 
the  Ikcrifioe  of  heathen  nations  preferves  the  features  of  that  facred  and  fo- 
lemn  office,  which  was  ordained  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  gnilr,  till  the 
fall  and  perfe^  facrifice,  oblation,  and  fatisfadion,  was  made  by  an  eternal 
Mediator  for.  the  fins  of  the  whole  world." 

On  the  proper  ufe  and  application  of  the  Holy.  Scriptures  to  pur- 
pofes  of  edification.  Dr.  Randolph  thus  expreflTes  himfelf : 

**  Admitting  the  Bible  to  be  the  written  word  of  God,  and  an  authentic 
narrative  of  events,  under  his  immediate  guidance  and  dire^^ion ;  it  is  a  hiilory 
in  which  every  human  being  is  concerned^  and  it  muft  be  a  revelation  of 
duties  of  permanent  and  perpetual  obligation.     The  objedl  of  it  is  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  man  created  after  the  image  of  his  Maker  ;  and  whatever  may- 
have  been  the  mode  or  degree  of  divine  communications,  the  tendency   of 
them  ^as  been  the  fame ;  the  revelation,  the  prophecy,  and  the  miracle,  all 
coti^re  to  promote  one  heavenly  purpofe  :  they  are  only  the  different  parts  of 
a  building  unto  God^  Chrift  being  the  chief  corner.fione ;  and  the  work  of 
redemption,  which  neither  the  paffions  of  men  have  fruftrated,  nor  any  con- 
vulfions  of  nature  altered,  will  remain  firm  and  immoveable  upon  the  rock  of 
fur  fal'vation^  till  the  whole  be  completed  in  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
faithful. 

^'  If  we  lofe  fight  of  this  grand  and  gracious  defign,  every  thing  that  has 
paiTed,  or  is  now  pafing,  in  the  world,  becomes  a  confufed  revolution  of 
events  ;  which,  like  the  waves  of  the  Tea,  beat  upon  th<t  fhore  of  t^ime  with  a 
momentary  noife,  and  foon  fink  into  the  calm  of  oblivion  :  the  promifes  and 
rewards^  the  threatenings  and  the  punifhments,  the  defirudion  and  delive. 
ranees,  which  appear  as  invaiiable  confequences  of  man's  obfervance  or  ne« 
gle^  of  his  duties,  ceafe  to  be  admonitions  and  examples  recorded  for  our  in- 
ftrudlion,  no  longer  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  but  prefent  a  feries 
of  marvellous  occurrences,  of  which  a  lapfe  of  ages  may  be  allowed  to  erafe 
the  remembrance,  or  which  temporal  eafe  and  immediate  fecurity  forbid  us 
from  conneding  with  any  perfonal  or  national  application." 

In  the  fermon,  on  the  Feftival  of  the  Nativity,  we  find  the  cafe  of 
flic  Jews,  With  refpeft  to  their  rejeftion  of  Chrifl  incarnate,  flated  in 
fo  able  and  mafterly  a  manner,  that  we  anticipate  the  concurrent  ap- 
probation of  every  friend  to  true  religion  who  enters  into  the  Author's 
argument. 

After  the  copious  fpecimcns  which  we  have  given  of  the  work  iw 
felf,  we  muft  necefTarily  be  very  brief  in  our  excerpts  from  the  notes, 
which  are,  however,  highly  curious  and  entertaining.  Two  only 
we  (hall  extraQ :  the  flrft  relates  to  the  moft  important  topic  of  Pub'^ 
lie  Education  ;  and  the  evil  complained  of  is  one  of  fuch  magnitude,  (b 
dreadful  in  itfelf,  and  fo  deftrudive  in  efFe£ls,  that  we  truft  it  will 
not,  as  hitherto,  be-  paiTed  over  without  notice,  but  become  the  fub- 
Jeft  of  deep  invefiigation,  and  moft  ferious  inquiry.  The  fecond 
ftMe  on  the  Popularity  of  certain  peftiferous  Writings,  is,  in  fome  de- 
cree,, conne&ed  with  the  hxB:. 
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<<  It  is  with  painful  remark  I  here  confefs  to  allude  to  the  fyftem  of  public 
cAiKation  ;  and  refle^ing^  as  I  do,  that  after  itiany  years  employc4  in  clailical 
attainments,  in'  fceking  knowledge  in  the  Lyceum,  the  Portico,  and  the 
Academy,  I  had  not  advanced  a  ftep  in  the  only  knowledge  that  was  to  make 
oe  wifer,  happier,  or  betrer  ;  I  moft  cordially  join  my  voice  to  that  of  ray 
friend  and  fchool-fellow.  Dr.  Rennel,  as  well  as  to  that  of  another  champion 
io  the  Cbriftian  caufe,  who  fallowed  us  in  the  fame  miftaken  paths  of  fcience, 
and  with  whofe  fentiments  I  am  proud  to  concur,  }n  deprecating  that  inat- 
tention to  {ericas  concerns  which  is  fo  vifible  in  our  greateft  and  beft.endowed* 
feminaries.  I  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that  our  fenate  and  our  bar  are  now  ex- 
hibiting, in  many  inftances,  the  fatal  confequences  of  this  negledt ;  and  that 
apidft  the  exertion  of  the  nobleft  faculties,  the  difplay  of  the  brightcft  talents, 
religion  has  too, often  to  weep  over  a  total  indifference  to  her  duties,  an  ha. 
bitoal  difregard  for  the  providence  of  God,  the  gofpel  of  his  Son,  and  the 
iacred  inftitutions  of  his  fervice."  * 

"  The  Oracles,-and  the  Age  of  Reafon,  feem  exaftly  fuited  to  each  other;, 
and  Knaves  and  Infidels  have  only  to  throw  off  the  fobei  habits  of  religion,  and 
renounce  their  Redeemer,  to  eftablifh  their  proficiency  in  the  fcience  of  truth 
and  morals.  The  melancholy  refult  of  all  our  illumination  at  the  clo/e  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is,  that  the  bold  and  blafphemous  affertions  of  Thomas 
Pain  have  fuperfeded  the  authority  of  the  holy  ScHptures,  and  the  deiilical 
jfigonof  Mr.  Godwin  has  changed  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  many 
a  weak  and  conceited  youth  into  wild  and  groundlefs  fpeculation.  It  has. 
been  whifpered  to  us,  that  this  gentleman's  phUofoph'ifmy  with  all  its  attendant 
and  licentious  apparatus  of  novels  and  plays,  forms  a  confiderable  part  o£ 
academic  ftudies.  If  the  report  be  true,  we  (hall  foon  tafte  the  bitter  waters 
flowing  from  fuch  a  fource. 

"  Of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  improvement  to  be  gained  in  thefqhoel^ 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fpecimens  already 
afforded  by  fome  of  his  profeffed  difciples  ;  for  impiety,  blafphemy,  and  im- 
purity, are  not  only  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  prefs,  but  become  a  traffic 
rf  profit,  in  a  country  of  religious  hope  and  dependence." 

"  To  thofe  faithfnl  guardians  of  our  morals,  who  hawei  ivelghed  Mt»' 
Gcdwlnm  the  balance^  and  recorded  his  'Vaiue,  the  public  are  much  indebted  ;* 
woaid  I  could  fay  as  much  of  others,  who,  aflumir.gthe  title,  and  as  prdfeffed^ 
arbiters  of  literary  merit,  NiiiUus  addict  (as  they  tell  \&)  jurOfe  iif^'verhA 
^^g\^*9  are  giving  circulation,  under  the  veil  of  candour  and  libeiality,  n» 
works  of  the  mofl  profligate  and  pernicious  tendency  ;  amd  are  only  withdrawal 
ftom  xht,  ranks  to  a^  as  pioneers  to  the  hoft  of  Infidels,  who  ^e  preparing 
their  aflault  againfi;  the  fortrefs  o£  Chriilianity."    •     .  •.      . 

^  Having  thus,  we  hope,  done  juftice  to  the  produdlion  of  thi^abW 
divine,  we  have  now  to  expreis  our  concern  thithe  has  m  any  irtflSnte^ 
condefcended  to  adopt  a  f^cies  of  argunaent^gaiftft  which,  in  djf» 
eourfcs  from  the  pulpit,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  ouir  motf 


■■-V 


*  ^*  Vide  note  to  Dr.  Rennell's  admirable  fermon  before  the  Sociwy  for 
promoting  Cferiilian  Knowledge  ;  and  the  preface   to  Mr.  Gifl)prn*s.laft  pub^^^ 
Jicadoo,  t^ugh  not  leaft  in  fame,  ^  A  Familiaf  Survey  of  the  Chriftian 
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folemn  protcft  :  we  mean  the  ufe  of  ridicule*,  or  the  adoption  of  any 
language  which  can  ailUme  the  appearance  of  a  fnepr.  f  In  pole- 
mical and  controverfial  works  defigned  for  the  cloiet,  this  weapon 
ibould  be  ufed  with  extreme  caution  and  delicacy  ;  from  fcrmons  it 
ihoulJ,  in  our  opinion,  be  totally  excluded.  We  wifli  to  make  this  rc- 
ma.k  once  for  all,  and  we  truil  that  our  theological  friends  will  not 
coniider  it  as. adopted  oa  light  grounds,  .or  urged  witl^out  reafons  of 
adequate  cogency. 

We  pbierve  that  Dr.  Randolph  aflumes  a  fa£l  as  certain,  concerning 
fvhich  there  has  b:en  no  inconliderable  difcrepancy  of  opinion  in  the 
learned  and  critical  world.  **  Remember  them,'*  fays  St.  Paul, 
*^  which  have  ihe  rule  over  you.*'  p.  4.  The  paflage  is  in  the  13th  Ch, 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  plenary  infpiration  of  the 
writer  of  that  epiftle,  we  entertain  no  doubts — of  its  tranfcendent 
excellence,  and  the  diftinguifhed  rank  it  holds  in  the  facred  canon,  it 
is  impoflible  to  fpeak  t6o  highly  j  buc  we  are  not  prepared  to  aflert 
jthat  it  is  pofitively  to  be  afcribed  to  the  apoftle  St.  Paul,  nor  are  we  of 
ppinion  that  there  is  evidence,  internal  or  external,  which  amounts  to 
an  eftablifliment  of  the  facl.  But  this  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a 
field  of  controvcrfy,  and  intp  difquifitions  inapplicable  to  our  fubjeil.J 


f^ifcellaneous  Poems,     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Moira. 
•By   William    Thomas    Fitzgerald,   Efq.     8vo,     Pp.    206.     9s. 
Wright.     London.     1801, 

THc  Author  of  thefe  poems  has  long  been  efteemed  in  private  lifq 
for  his  companionable  qualities,  his  readipefs  to  promote  the 
purpofes  of  benevolence,  and  his  open  manly  loyalty.  Many  of  the 
iprodudions  which  this  volume  contains,  have,  as  he  tells  us  in  hisi 
adyertifement,  previoufly  met  the  public  eye,  in  the  periodical  pub- 
Ijc^tipps  of  the  (Jay.  Tliey  cqmprehend  a  great  variety  in  fubjcdt 
9nd  in  ftyle.  In  many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  in  which  the 
loyal  feelings  of  the  author  were  interefted,  there  are  great  ftrcngth  of 
cxpreflion,  and  towering  flights  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  figures  are 
^3ew,  and  delivered  in  language  calculated  to  fend  them  immediately 
to  the  heart.  His  poem,  entitled  **  Nelfcn's  Triumph^  or  the  Battle 
of  the  NiJe^**  is  a  very  animated  compofitionj  the  hero  himfclf  muft 
receive  a  high  gratification  in  feeing  his  triumphs  painted  by 
the  mufe  ia  f4Ph  griQwing  colours.  V'.The  Tribiitc  of  an  humble  Mufe, 
to  an  unfortunate  captive  Queen,**  and  -'  Lines  on  the  Murder  of  the. 
Queei>   of  France/*   ^a^-e   inltances  of    the  fenfibility   and  pathetiq 

*'        '    -  ♦  See  p.  13.  (Serrfi.  L)  "   f  Ib.^  55.   (Scrm.  IIL) 

'%  We  arenwarc  that  the"  MS.  in  the  Imperiall-liftory  of  Vienna,  adds  the 
partic  of  Paul  to  the  title  of  the  epiftle;  arid  the  readings  of  Curcalldas  have 
n^t/Xa  T«  'Airofo^m  r,  ir^s*i.PfX}ii;  t^rJ;To^1J»  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  fecms 
to  entertain  no  doubts  on  the  fubjed.  {See  the  Office  for  Vifitation  0/ the  Sick,) 
Btit.sl^\he  queftion  involves  no  point  oF  faith  or  do^lrine,  fccpticifm  is  inno- 
fcnt  here,    '  '       * 

powerq 
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powers  oF the  author,  that  muft  operate  forcibly  upon  the  feelings  of 
all  but  tbofe  whofe  hearts  have  been  hardened  by  jacobinism. 
Upon  the  whole  thefe  poems  do  credit  to  the  heart  and  imagination 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  merit  the  attention  of  the  man  of  tafte,  and 
the  true-born  Englifliman.  As  the  French  government  feem  to  have 
renewed  their  bugbiar  threats  of  invading  this  country,  we  fhall  fe- 
led  Mr.  Fitzgerald^s  addrefs  on  this  fubjeA  written  in  the  year  1798^ 
and  which  is  properly  expreffiveof  the  contempt  as  well  as  indignation 
with  which  our  country-itien  are  likely  to  treat  fuch  an  arrogant  and 
faopelefs  expedition  if  the  vaunting  republicans  (hould  be  ram  enough 
to  attempt  it.. 

An  Addrefs  to  every  Loyal  Br'ttatn  on  the  threatened  twoajion  tf  his  Country^ 

Written  in  the  Spring  of  i798. 

*•  When  Rome's  proud  legions  fought  the  Albion  (hore. 
To  give  infatiate  pow'r  one  trophy  more, 
The  hardy  Britons  fcorn'd  to  bafcly  fly, 
Determin'd  to  repel  the  foe,  or  die. 
Their  bodies  form'd  the  bulwark  of  their  coad. 
And  Caefar's  triumph  was  an  empty  boaft  ! 
The  world's  great  mafter  then  this  truth  confefs'd^ 
That  arms  are  vain  to  fubjugate  the  bread  I 
When  the  poor  natives  of  a  barren  land, 
Could  check  the  eagle  in  a  Roman's  hand. 
In  after  ages  when  Eliza's  throne 
Was  prop'd  by  England's  courage,  and  her  own^ 
The  gloomy  Philip  forg'd  his  ga]ling  chain. 
And  cover'd,  with  his  hoftile  fleet,  the  main  : 
Secure  in  numbers^  confident  in  pow'r. 
The  tyrant  brooded  o'er  the  approaching  hour. 
When  England,  crufli'd  beneath  his  conqu'ring  fword, 
Should  loie  that  freedom  which  his  foul  abhorr'd : 
But  vain  the  vaft  Armada's  countlefs  hoft ! 
His  vanquifli'd  legions,  wrcck'd  upon  our  coail^ 
This  leflbn  learn'd  upon  the  roaring  waves. 
That  Britons  never,  never,  will  be  flaves ! 
Let  France,  who  envies  us  becaufe  we're  free. 
Tempt,  with  her  boafled  rafts^  the  ftormy  fea  ; 
No  friends  in  Britain's  lile  our  foes  would  meet. 
Should  they  efcape  the  thunder  of  our  fleet :  •       ^ 

All  party  difference  would,  at  once,  be  o'er. 
Soon  as  a  hoftile  Frenchman  trod  the  fhotfe  ; 
Then  ev'ry  jarring  int'reft  .would  unite. 
And  none  difpute  but  who  (hould  foremoft  fight. ! 
Then  (hould  thefe  frantic,  bold  invaders  feel 
How  (haq^  on  Britilh  ground,  is  firitifh  fteel !    ;     ' 
And  Gallia's  fons,  who  fcap'd  the  whelming  >vavcj 
In  England  only  land,  to  find  a  grave. 
Bat  (hould  a  native  take  the  invader's  parti 
Eternal  curies  blaft  the  traitor's  heart ! 
•  ' ^'  Expofc 
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Expofe  ix  bate  to  cverlalting  (ha me. 

And  deathlefs  infamy  record  his  name  ! 

'Where  ever  tide  can  wafr,  or  wind  can  blow. 

Our  gallant  navy  triumphs  o*er  the  foe : 

His  ports  blocked  up,  his  fleets  in  ruin  hurl'd. 

Prove  Britain  mifttefs  of  the  wat'ry  world ! 

Though  trembling  nations  proftr»tc  round  her  falf, 

Crolh'd  by  thepow'r  of  wide  deftroying  Gaul ;  >' 

Though  Europe  fuffers,  to  her  foul  difgrace,  ^  t 

This  fccond  inroad  of  the  Vandal  race ; 

Sciil  our  triumphant  Trident  rules  the  fea» 

And  Britons  are,  and  ever  will  be,  free  !" 


s 


■•*■ 
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The  AJiatic  Annual  RegiftSry  or  a  View  of  the  Hijiory  of  Hinduflan  ; 
and  of  the  Politics ^  Commerce y  and  Literature  of  AJia^  foY  the  Year 
•     1800.     8vo.     Pp.  866.     12s.     Debrett.     London*     i8ci. 

IN  our  Review  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work*  we  exprefled  our 
conviftion  of  the  great  utility  of  the  plan,  and  the  vafl  importance 
of  the  objeft  which  it  embraced  ;  and  the  very  refpe<9able  lift  of  fub- 
fcribers  prefixed  to  the  prefent  volume  clearly  proves  that  wc  were 
not  Angular  in  our  opinion. — In  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  preceding 
volume  the  author  took  a  general  view  of  the  ftate  of  ancient  India 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  authentic  hiftory  to  the  clofe  0/  the  fix- 
teenth  century  ;  anc}  it  was  his  intention  in  his  fccond  vMome  to  give 
a  fuccin6l  account  of  the  Britifh  pofleffions  in  thaft  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  has  been  induced,,  however,  and  we  think  on  good 
grounds,  to  extend  his  view  to  the  general  connexion  which  has  fub- 
lifted  between  India  and  Europe,  from  the  firft  formation  of  fettlements 
'  by  Europeans  in  Hinduftan,  which  of  courfe  compels-.him  to  trace  to 
their  origin  the  eft^dylifhment?  of  other  powers,  befides  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly  the  fecond  hiftorical  chapter  comprehends  **  A  View 
of  the  Commercial  Intercourfe  between  India  and  Europe,  previous 
to  the  Difcovery.of  the  P^flage  by  tl>e  Cape  of  Good  Hope.** 

In  the  compofition  of  this  chapter  the  author  has  evidently  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  beft  authorities  of  ancient  and  raodef ntimes ;  and  he 
has  certainly  difplayed  qonfiderable  judgment  and  ^ility  in  njiarking 
the  boundaries  between  hiftory  and^ fable;  ^n4  in  a^^pijeciating  the 
authenticity  of  the  difF^reiat  writers  w.hwx  he  h^js  h^d  occa^fion  to 
confult.  But  while  h^  has.  availed  hioifelf  ofj/tbo  iaforisnsttion  of 
Gibbon,  he  has  unhappily  adopted'  fiame^of  his  wiorfr  p'nejudic^s ;  and 
hence  his  remarks  dn^^ie  Vieav^and  Labovins  of  the  CivnftianrMiflio- 
iiaries  on  "  calling  forth  the*  energies  (f^r  nature**  (th*  Gbdwinian 
jargon)  on  "  the  bafearous  prejudiced  of  prieftcr^ft  atod  fupc*ftition," 
and  OQ  the  progrefeof  what  he  calls. //i^rer/ opinion^' (a  fashionable 
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plirafe,  which  has  no  definite  meiining  arid  which  no  hiRoriaa^ 
therefore,  (hould  ufe)  favour  ftrongly  of  a  pfeudo-philofophical  fpirit, 
aiid  sre  more  dogmatical  than  juft. 

"  The  profelytes  which  thefe  zealots  have  made,  hy  force  and  fraud,  in  a 
long  courie  of  ages,  bear  a  very  inconiaderflble  proportion  to  the  great  raafs 
of  inhabitants.  Hence,  then,  we  may  learn  the  dt-gree  of  folly  and  souickeJ" 
«^  of  attempting  to  fupplant,  even  with  a  purer  theology,  any  ijftemof 
rcligioas  worfliip,  which,  by  the  infcrutable  ordinations  of  that  Being 
vbom  we  profefs  to  obey,  has  been  cftablifhed  among  a  civilized  people." 

Such  fenfelefs  declamation,  from  the. pen  of  fo  intelligent  a  writen^ 
wctruft,  we  Ihall  never  again  have  occafion  to  notice.  Had  the  au* 
thffl"  confined  his  cenfures  to  fpecific  afts  of  perfecuiion  and  cruelty^ 
^hcre  fuch  -were  perpetrated  oy  the  Chriftian  fettlers,  he  woeld  ha^ve 
performed  the  duty  of  an  hiftorian  ;  but  the  affertion  that  no  Chrif- 
tian converts  have  been  tnade,  in  Hinduftan,  but  by  force  or  frauds  Ji 
the  langH^e  of  invefiive  and  not  the  decifion  of  truth  ; — the  fubfe- 
aueiit  realoning  is  miferably  inconclufive;  and  the  inference  drawn 
(torn xhc fuppo/ed {2iSt  is  not  merely  falfe  but  puerile;  while  it  in- 
volves a  dire<5t  cenfure  upon  all  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  pro* 
nounces  an  anathema  upon  the  Proteftant  Reformers  of  this  country* 
It  was  with  real  concern  that  we  difcovered  a  defeat  of  this  natuic, 
in  a  work  which  in  its  general  execution  and  tendency  is  un«r 
exceptionable,  and  which  poiTeiTes  fo  many  (IroQg  claims  to  public 
proteSion. 

The  charafter  of  the  celebrated  Portuguefe  General,  AJphonfo  AU 
hquerque^  is  ably  delineated,  and  will  ferve  to  prove  that  the  author's 
difcriminative  powers,  when  unimpeded  by  prejudice  in  their  cxer* 
tion,  are  folid  and  extenfive. 

*  The  eminent  abilities  of  this  diftinguiflied  man,  the  fingular  good  for** 
tunc  which  attended  all  his  enterprifes,  the  important  confequences  which  , 
resulted  from  them,  the  high  place  which   he  held   in    the  eftimation 
of  his  countrymen,  the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreigii  nations* 
and  the  veneration  which  is  l^ill  (hewn  to  his  memory  in  India,  demand  a 
fuller  delineatibn  of  his  public  charafter,  than  the  inherettt  cxeellence  ot 
the  qoalities  that  compofed  it  would  otherwife  jaftify.     Some  of  thefe  qua- 
lities were  indeed  of  a  very  impofing  kind ;  generofity,  bravery^  firmnefs, 
acumen,  and  promptitude,  diffufed  a  luftre  around  him,  in  which  his  fail^- 
ings  were  either  loft  or  forgotten  j  bat  that  fplendour  of  talents  which 
Winded  his  cotemponrries  to  his  imperfe6tions,  ferves  t6  render  them  con- 
fpicuous  to  m.  His  generofitv  was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  extravagance^ 
his  coaufAge  parto(^  of  nrfhnefs,  his  inflexibility  of  obftinacy,  and  hit 
acmneo,  valance,  and  promptitude,  were  neither  kiformed  by  an  en* 
lightened  fagacity,  nor  regulated  by  a  folid  judghient ;  to  that  €he  fticeeft 
which  crowned  his  public  meafures,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  fpirit  thai: 
«»nda6t6d  them,  rather  than  to  the  wifiiom  with  which  they  were  fiamed. 
The  hiftory  of  his  government  in  India,  foiiEciently  (liews  that  his  talents 
wot  much  more  fitted  for  a6lion  than  fpeculation.     Though  his  rnind  was 
perpetttaUy  occupied  in  forGt\ing  fehertieS'  ^  exteiid'Ing  the  power  and  the 
ttiDwaetcc  of  his  country ,  yet  few  of  thefe  were  founded  on  jull  principles 

or 
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or  accurate  information ;  many  of  them  were  chimerical^  and  feme  of  them 
prepofterous.  With  the  famie  force  that  he  employed  in  plundering  Ma- 
lacca, or  in  taking  poffeffion  of  Ormuz,  he  might  have  fubjugated  the  whole 
of  the  Malabar  ftates,  and  thereby  have  given  a  permanency  to  the  Portu- 
gueze  commerce,  which,  from  the  petty  coiiquefts  of  fmall  iflands,  or  the 
edablifhment  of  fadories  diilantly  iituated  from  each  other,  it  could  never 
derive.  But  the  ambition  of  Albuquerque  a6ted  from  the  impulfe  of  the 
moment^  and  he  often  embarked  in  the  execution  of  a  projedt  before  he 
had  duly  coniidered  his  means,  or  obtained  the  requiiite  information  for 
planning  it.  Neverthelefs,  the  Ikill,  valour  and  addrefs  which  he  difplaycd 
in  the  condu6t  of  his  different  expeditions,  together  with  the  dilinterelled 
and  patriotic  motives  which  prompted  him  to  undertake  them,  entitle  him 
to  the  praife  of  being  an  able  and  gallant  officer,  whofe  underflanding  prof- 
peri  ty  did  not  intoxicate,  and  whofe  principles  wealth  could  not  corrupt. 
He  certainly  merits  not  the  charader  of  a  wife  ffatefman^  but  it  may  be 
obferved,  that,  with  a  mind  fo  condituted,  if  he  had  been  dill  lefs  of  a 
^tefman,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  general." 

We  could  have  wiflied  that  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  volume  had 
been  rendered  more  extenfive.  It  occupies  only  32  pages.  The 
ChronicU  fills,  1^0  ;  the  State-papers  9  ;  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament 
and  at  the  Eaji  India  Houfe  152 ;  the  Chara^ers  60  ;  the  Mifcellaneous 
Tra^Sy  which  are  extracts  from  various  publications  relating  to  India, 
352  ;  and  the  Account  of  Books ^  which  is,  in  fafl,  a  review^  84.  The 
two  1  aft  articles  are  very  interelling,  and  the  criticifm,  on  fome  of  the 
books  difplay  much  learning,  ability,  and  judgment, ' 

The  eftablifliment  of  a  college  at  Calcutta,  on  a  moft  extenfive 
fcale,  for  the  inftru£lion  of  the  junior  civil  feryants  of  the  Eafl  India 
Company,  would,  of  itfelf,  be  fufficient  to  mark  the  charafter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  as  the  benefaftor  of  India,  if  the  very 
important  fervices  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  country  in  other 
refpe£ls,  had  not  already  given  him  the  beft-founded  title  to  her  gra- 
titude and  efteem.  The  motives  which  influenced  this  important 
eftabiifhment  are  not  lefs  praifeworthy  than  the  wifdom  difplayed  in 
its  regulations. 

*^  Whereas  it  hath  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  favour  thecounfels  and 
arms  of  Great  Britain  in  India  with  a  continued  courfe  of  profperity  and 
glory  5  and  whereas,  by  the  viftorious  ilfue  of  feveral  fucceflive  wars,  -  and 
by  the  happy  refult  of  a  jufl,  wife,  and  moderate  fyffem  of  policy,  eijten- 
jive  territories  in  HindUlfan  and  in  the  Deccan  have  been  fubjededto  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  government  of  the  Hon.  the 
£ngli(b  Eafl  India  Company,  in  procefs  of  time  a  great  and  powerful  em- 
pire has  been  founded,  comprehending  many  populous  atid  opulent  pro« 
vinces,  and  various  notions,  differing  in  religious  perfuafions,  in  language, 
manners,  and  habits,  and  refpe6Uvely  accuffomed  to  be  govectied  according 
to  peculiar  ufages,  dodrines  and  laws  j  and  whereas  the  facred  duty,  true 
intereft,  honour  and  policy  of  the  Britifh  Nation  require  that  effedual  pro- 
vifion  Ihould  be  made  at  all  times  for  the  good  government  of  the  Britifh 
empire  in  India,  and  for  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  people  inha- 
biting the  fame ;  at>d  many  wife  and  falutary  regulations  have  accQrdingl3r 

been 
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been  enaaed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  witfi 
the  benevolent  intent  and  purpofe  of  adminiftering  to  the  faid  people  their 
own  laws,  ufages,  and  cnftoms,  in  the  mild  and  benignant  fpirit  of  the  Britilh 
Conftitution  i  and  whereas  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffa  Jr,  with  a  view  to  fe- 
core  the  due  execmiou  and  admin iftration  of  the  faid  wife,  falutary,  and 
benevolent  regulations  in  all  time  to  come,  as  well  as  ot  fuch  regulations  and 
laws  as  may  hereafter  be  cnaded  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  that  the 
Givilfen'ants  of  the  Hon.  the  E  ^glifli  Eaft-India  Company,  exercifing  high  and 
important  funaions  in  the  government  of  India,  ibould  be  properly  quali- 
fied to  difcharge  the  arduous  duties  of  their  refpeftive  offices  and  ftations, 
fliould  be  fufficiently  inllruaed  in  the  general  principles  of  literature  and 
fcience,  and  iliould  poflefs  a  competent  knowledge,  as  well  of, the  laws,  go- 
vernment and  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  of  the  feveral  native  lan- 
guages of  Pliodullan  and  t,he  Deccan,  and  of  the  laws,  lifages  and  cuftoms 
of  the  provinces  which  the  faid  civil  fervants  ref^eaively  may  be  appointed 
to  govern;  and  whereas  the  early  interruption  in  Europe  of  the  education  and 
ftudiesof  the  perfons  d?{lined  for  the  civil  ferviceof  the  Hon.  theEnglilh  Eaft 
India  Company,  precludes  them  from  acquiring,  prcvioufly  to  their  arrival 
in  India,  a  fufficient  foundation  in  the  general  principleji  of  literature  and 
fcience,  or  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws,  goreromcnt,  and  conftitu- 
tions  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  qualifications  elfential  to  the  proper  di{-' 
charge  of  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  the  civil  fervice  in  India^ 
oannot  be  fully  obtained  otherwife  than  by  a  regular  courfe  bi  educatron 
and  fiudy  in  India,  conduaed  under  the  fuperintendance,  direaion,  and 
control  of  t^'C  fupreme  authority  of  the  government  of  thefe  polteiTions  •.  and 
Tfrhereasno  public  inftitution  now  exifts  in  India  under  which  the  jdriFor 
fervants,  appointed  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  fervice  of  \\it  Honrf 
thcEnglifli  Eaft  India  Company,  ciin  attain  the  neceffary  means  of  qualify- 
ing rhp,mlelves  for  the  high  and  arduous  tfuftsto  which  they  are  refpeaively 
deflincd;  and  no  fyftem  of  difcipline  or  education  has  been  eftablifhed  irt 
India  for  the  purpofe  of  direaing  and  regulating  the  ftudies  of  the  faid'ju- 
nior  fervants,  or  of  guiding  their  condua  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  India,- 
or  of  forming,  improving,  or  preferring  their  mioralsy  Or  of  encouraging 
tliem  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Briiiih  name  in  Indiar,  by  d  regulat 
andordei'ly  courfe  of  induttry,  prudence,  integrity,  and  religion.  ThcMpil 
Noble  Richard,  Marquis  Wellefley,  Knight  of  the  IlJuftrlouS  Order  d)f  Saint 
Patrick,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Governor  General  in  Council,  deeming  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fuch  an  inftitution,  and  f)ftera  of  difciptine,  education  and  fttidy; 
tobe  requifite  for  the  good  government  and  ftability  of  the  Brrtifti  Erfipire  itt 
India,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  interefts  and  hopour  of  the  Hon.  the 
£aft  India  Company^  his  LordfhJp  in  Council  h^th  therefore  etiaaed  as 
follows :— - 

"  A  college  is  hereby  founded  HX  Fort  William  !fit  Bengal,  for  the  better, 
inftruaion  of  the  junior  civil  fertants  of  the  Company,  in  fu6h  branches  of 
liteftiture,  fcience,  and  knowledge,  as  may  be  deemed  nfeceflafy  fo  qtialify 
them  for  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  the  different  offices  eonft?tuted  for 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  of  tbeBritilh  poffcflion^tn  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

*'  Profeflbrfliips  fliall  be  cftablilhed  as  fo6n  as  may  ht  praaicabici,  and 
tegtilar  Courfes  of  Leaures  commenced  in  the  following  branches  of  IHera- 
ttire,  fcience,  and  knowledge  :*— Arabic,  Perfian,  Sanfcrefct;  Hiridnftafice^ 
3enga}^  Telinga,  Mahratta,  Tamula,  Canara  languages. 

M.  xxxT,  VOL,  |x*  F  Mahomineda^ 
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Mabommedan  Law. 

Hindu  Law. 

Ethics^  Civil  Jurifprudence,  and  the  Law  of  Nations, 

EngKfli  Law. 

The  Regulations  and  Laws  enadted  by  the  Goveraor  General  in  Council, 
or  by  the  (rorernors  in  Council  at  Fort  St.  George  and  Bontbay  refpedively, 
for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Britiih  territories  in  India. 

Political  Economy,  and  particularly  the  Commercial  Inftitutions  and  In- 
terefts  of  the  Eaft-Tndia  Company. 

Greograpby  and  Mathematics. 

Modem  Languages  of  Europe. 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Engliih  ClafUcs. 

General  Hiftory,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Hinduftan>  and  the  Deccan. 

Natural  Hiftory. 

Botany^  Chemiftry,  and  Aftronomy.*' 

From  the  experience  already  acquired,  and  the  progrefs  already 
made  by  the  fludents,  as  appears  by  the  refult  of  their  public  exami«> 
nation  and  the  confequent  diftribution  of  prizes,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  moft  happy  eiFe£b  will  be  produced  by'this  eftablifli- 
ment. 

The  following  Character  op  the  Hindus  is  extracted  from 

the  letters  of  Mr.  Scrafton : — 

» 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Hindus,  uninfluenced  by  the  Mahommedans,  are  a 
xpeek,  fuperftitious,  charitable  people  -,  a  character  formed  by  their  tem- 
perance, cuftoms,  and  religion.  They  are  almoft  ftrangers  to  thofc  pailions 
that  form  the  pleafure  and  pain  of  our  lives.  Love,  at  kaft  ail  the  violent 
tuniults  of  it,  is  unknown  to  the  Hindus  by  their  marr>'ing  fo  young,  and 
by  the  little  intercourfe  they  have  with  other  women  3  ambition  is  efFedually 
reftrained  by  their  religion,  which  has,  by  in furmoun table  barriers,  con- 
fined every  individual  to  a  limited  fphere)  and  all  thofe  follies  arifing  from 
debauchery,  are  completely  curbed  by  their  abftaining  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  But  from  hence  alfo,  tliey  are  ftrangers  to  that  vigour  of  mind,, 
aod  all  the  virtues  grafted  on  thofe  paliions  which  actuate  our  more  a6tive 
fpirits.  They  prefer  a  lazy  apathy,  and  frequently  quote  this  faying  from 
fpme  favourite  book  :  "  It  is  better  to  lit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to 
fit,  to  flecp  than  to  wake,  and  death  is  beft  of  all.*  Their  temperance,^ 
find  the  enervating  heat  of  the  climate,  ftnrves  all  the  natural  paftions, 
and  leaves  them  only  avarice,  which  preys  moft  on  the  narroweft  minds. 
This  bias  to  avarice,  is  alio  promoted  by  the  oppreftion  of  the  -go- 
vernment, for  power  is  ever  jealous  of  the  influence  of  riches.  The 
Rajahs  never  let  their  fubjedts  rife  above  mediocrity  j  and  the  Mahom- 
medan  governors  look  on  the  growing  riches  of  a  fubjc6k,  as  a  boy  does  on 
a  bird's  neftj  he  eyes  their  progrefs  with  impatience,  then  comes  with  a 
fpoiler'^  hand,  and  raviflies  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  To  countera6t  this  the 
Hindiis  bury  their  money  under  ground,  often  with  fuch  fecrecy  as  not  to 
tmft  even  their  own  cliildren  with  the  knowledge  of  it }  and  it  is  amazing 
what  they  will  fuflfer  rather  than  betray  it :  when  their  tjnants  have  tried 
all  manner  of  corporal  puniftiments  on  them,  they  threaten  to  deflle  them : 
but  even  that  often  fails i  for  refentment  prevaiUng  over  the  love  of  life, 

they 


tKey  frequently  rip  up  their  bowels,  or  potion  thcinftlvefl,  and  catr^  &e 
fccret  to  the  grave}  and  the  furos  loit  in  this  manner,  in  foiBC  vdtAfxger^t* 
count  why  the  filver  in  India  docs  not  appear  toincreafe^  jthougJi, there  aitl: 
iuch  quantities  continually  coming  into  it,  and  none  going-  out  oliC,    , : 

"  J  he  Hindus  of  the  lower  provinces  are  a  flight  made  peop)(^     Rioo  is- 

their  chief  food.     It  feems  to  afford  but  poor  nouriftimeot ;  for  flrqng  roV 

bnftmen  are  feldom  fecn  among  them  :  though'  tHe  people  in  gW^fl  W^ 

healthy,  yet  they  rarely  attain  to  any  great  age,  which  is' in  fope  pieafure* 

made  up  to  them  by  an  early  maturity.     They  are  n^a tried  in  their  infancy^' 

and  confummate  at  fourteen  on  the  male  fide,  and  ten  or  eleyed  on' the  fc* 

male j  and  it  is  coijnmon  to  fee  a  wotnan  of  twelve  ifith  a  dhilii  iii'her.arnli** 

Tbough  a  barren  womtin  is  rare  among  thtttt,  yet  they  bekf  bft.feW  tYAV^ 

dren;  for  at  eighteen  their  beauty  is*  on  th^  decline,  and'  attWettty-flvtf 

they  are  fironglv  marked  wkh  age.     The  men  indeed  ^ear  ii>ib<^(hitt^ 

bettefi  though  tney  are  alfo  on  the  decline  after  thirty/    Thus!  lUevfbriiijg 

of  life  is  but  of  iliort  duration,  and  the  organs  deeay  (iefore  tlis  faoidti^sw 

the  mind  can  attain  to  any  perfedion-     Is  nature  thei|  dQ^^ieot-j^  3a0el)r' 

not.   We  always  fee  the  organs  of  the  body  fulted  to  the  climate  5  nor  do 

I  know  a  (bonger  or  more  adive  race  of  people  thap  the  Malajrs,  who  live 

moflly  within  iix  degrees  of  the  eqalnodial :  we  nduft  rathet  lb6k  for  it  in 

that  early  indulgence  iu  venereal  pl^esafuieai  their  esk^eflive  abftemioufnefs, 

their  fedentai^  way  of  life,  and  in  Beng^  and  tbd  coil<)uered  provinces,  in: 

thedqedted  ftate  of  their  minds  opprelfed  with  the  tyranny.  o£  tfieir  con* 

querors.     No  wonder  then,  that,  with  fuch  cudomSi  fgch  bodibs,  and  fucK 

minds,  they  fall  an  eafy  pi^y  to  every  invader*  /   ' 

On  the  whole,  this  Volume  is  equal  to  the  firftj  and  the  editorsi 
arc  entitled,  to  great  praife  for  the  ability  with  which  they  have 
executed  their  talk.  So  far  from  thinking  that  any  apology  is  due 
from  them  to  the  public,  for  the  latonefs  of  the  pubiication,  we 
are  only  furprized  at  the  earlinefs  of  its  appearsince;  to  accomplifli 
which,  muft  have  required  great  exertions  of  diligence  and  perfe* 
Veiance^ 


P^ems  by   ff^illiam    Bofcaweii^  Efq,    Author  of  a   Tranjlatioti  of  thi 

Works  of  Horace  ihto  Englijb  Verjei 

MR.  BOSCAWEN  difpiayed  the  attainments  of  thp  fcholar,' 
the  judgment  of  the  critic^  and  the  talents  of  the  poet  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  in  his  tranllation  of  the  works  of  Horace,  that  tjie  friends 
of  literature  Were  prepared  to  expe£l  no  ordinary  lliare  of  merit  in 
I      any  original  cotnpofitions  from  his  hand.    Such  a'  natural. eXpeftarioii 
j      is  amply  gratified  in  the  volume  before  us.     Mr.  Bofcawep's  genius 
L     feems  chiefly  bent  towards  the  lyrie  province^  though  b^  1$  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  graceful  pathos  of  the  Elegiac  Mufe.     We 
were  forry  to  fee  fo  rcfpeflable  a  writer  and  fo.good  a  fcholar  attack- 
ed  in  the  Purfuits  of  Literature ^  particularly  afr  Mr*  Bofcawcn  has 
been  always  zealous  in  fupporting  thofe  principles  in  morals  and  po- 
litics, in  oppofitibri  to  the  hideous  fyfl:em  of   Republican   France,^ 
which  the  anonymous  aiithorof  that  celebrated  poem  has  fo  rcfolutely 

Fa  and 
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and  fo  aWy  cfpoufed.  The  enemies  of  oiir  eftablifhment  in  chufch  and 
ftate  are  io  numerous,  fo  aftive,  fo  artful,  and  fo  malignant,  that 
the  friends  of  fociety,  inftead  of  (hewing  any  fpleen  againft  each 
other,  ihould  anxioufly  combine  all  their  efforts  and  cordially  co- 
operate in  the  common  caufe.  Mr.  Bofcawen,  in  his  poem,  entitled 
The  Progrefs  of  Satire^  has  indignantly,  but  with  a  liberal  fpirit,  re- 
pcflled  the  attack,  and  fairly  drawn  the  line  between  fatire  and  lam'- 
fnon.  In  the  fame  form  he  has  given  judicious  and  appropriate  praife 
tb  fome  of.  the  moft  diftinguiflied  fatirical  writers  of  this  country. 
As  fpecimens  of  our  author's  manner  we  (hall  feled  his  <^  Elegy  to 
the  Memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton;"  and  his  "  Ode  on  the 
glcorious  Viftory  of  the  Nile."  The  firft  of  thefe  poems  we  doubt 
not  will  be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  tribute  to  departed  genius, 
and  the  latter,  as  one  of  the  very  bed  offerings  of  the  Britifli  Mufe  at 
the  flirine  of  Britiih  valour,  fo  triumphantly  difplayed  on  the  *cele- 
brated  occafion  which  conftitutes  the  uibje6)r  of  the  compodtion. 

El/tgy  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Jofcph  fVarton,  April  1800. 

**  Soft  flow'd  the  lay,  when  late,  with  downcaft  eye, 

The  gentle  Mufe,  by  Itchcn's*  verdant  (ide, 
Pcn^five  reclin'd ;  while  to  each  ftruggling  figh 
.  .         In  kindred  notes  the  murmuring  dream  replied — 

'*  Ye  once-lov'd  haunts"  (exclaim'd  the  forrowing  maid), 

'•  Ye  fcenes,  where  oft  my  foul  enraptur'd  hung, 
While  o'er  th*  cnamell'd  vale  my  Warton  ftiay'd, 

On  the  fage  lore  he  taught,  the  lays  he  fung — 
No  more,  alas !  (hall  joy's  infpiring  drain, 

Dear  to  my  heart,  your  fportive  echoes  fill ; 
When,  from  yon  claAic  dome,  the  youthful  train 

Bounds  o'er  the  vale,  or  climbs  the  breezy  hill ! 

Mute  is  that  tongue  which,  tun'd  by  genius,  charm'd 

With  native  eloquence,  with  fenle  refin'd ; 
Cold  is  that  heart  which  genuine  virtue  waim'd, 

And  }od  that  tade  which  pleas'd  and  form'd  the  mind. 

Come  bright-ey'd  Fancy !  for  your  favour'd  child 
Let  kind  remembrance  prompt  th'  accordant  tear : 

You,  on  his  votive  lays  who  fondly  fmil'd, 
Now  with  your  grief  adorn  his  facred  bier. 

And  lo!  in  folemn  guife  the  drooping  maid 
Appears  1  around  die  calls  a  penfive  throng ; 

Lo,  many  a  Sage  and  Poet's  honour'd  fliadel 
Sov'reigns  in  tade,  or  maders  of  the  fong. 

With  air  dejeded,  and  in  moded  date. 

Invoke  the  mighty  Mantuan  fweei)s  the  dring : 

Home"  RomCyiie  cries,  ** may  well deplofc hisfate^ 
Whoiade  in  Briiijhf  rains  her  Virgil Jing." 


*  The  river  that  runs  near  Wincheder^ 
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**  With  him  fwect  Horace,  partner  of  his  heart. 

Once  more  attunes  the  lyre  to  mournful  lays ; 
As  *  for  Quintilius  loft,  with  happiefl  art, 

He  join 'd  to  foft  laments  fublimer  praife.    . 

♦*  Ceafe^  ctafc  your  plaints  /"  exclaims  the  Bard  f  divine, 

Whofe  Britifh  Mufe  his  fkill  and  tafle  adorn ; 
Mine  was  the  lojs :  "  his  works  JhaJl  live  with  mine^ 

Alil^e  (hall  charm  to  age$  yet  unborn." 

''In  vain  would  coward  flander,  veil'd  in  night, 
Blad  his  bright  laurels,  taint  his  fpotlefs  name, 

Applauding  Britain's  Cons,  with  pure  delight. 
Shall  crown  his  virtues,  confecrate  his  fame. 

''  Say,  ye  fond  vot'ries  of  the  facred  lyre ! 

Say,  can  your  guardian  power  yet  hope  to  find 
The  focial  wit,  the  well-attemper'd  fire. 

The  candour  that  adorn'd'his  lib'ral  mind. 

**  True  worth  to  cherifh,  yet,  with  zeal  fincere, 
To  mark  thofe  failings  which  he  fought  to  mend, 

Such  was  his  art :  nor  iervile,  nor  fevere. 
All  prais'd  the  Critic,  but  all  lov'd  the  Friend.'* 

Thus  moum'd  the  mufe :  from  Winton's  clallic  vale, 

The  founds  far-echo'd  thro'  the  yielding  tir: 
Fair  Ifis  heard  the  melancholy  tale, 

With  heartfelt  fympathy,  in  mute  defpair* 

i  Melodious  (Iream  !  to  thee  new  forrows  rife  i 

New  woes  (hall  agonize  thy  gentle  breaft : 
Another  Warton  late  call'd  forth  thy  fighs, 

And  funk,  lamented  funk,  to  realms  of  refl*. 

Then  for  her  laurell'd  Bard,  her  claflic  pride, 

Fair  Rhedycina  wept  thy  (bores  along  : 
Now,  loft  her  fon,  by  .name,  by  worth  allied. 

Again  thy  v^le  relbunds  her  plaintive  fong. 

Alike  each  bard  to  tafte,  to  fcience,  dear ; 

Yet  one  the  bolder  heights  afpir'd  to  climbs 
Of  runic  (bng,  and  ftrike  th'  aftonifh'd  car 

With  Gothic  minftrclfy,  and  antique  rhyme. 

A  different  talk  fraternal  genius  chofe, 

In  flights  lefs  arduous  he  delights  to  foar : 
His  flowing  verfc,  his  unaffcfted  profe, 

Mark  the  chafte  elegance  of  claflic  lore. 

Yet  one  great  end  the  kindred  pair  infpires  \ 

(This  prompts  their  genius,  this  dire6b  their  art) 

By  Fancy's  charms  to  kindle  Virtue's  fires, 
And  high  o'er  meaner  cares  exalt  the  heart." 


^  See  Hor.  Lib,  i .  Ode  24,  +  Pope. 

I  The  learned  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  is  a  faint  imitation  of  a  beau« 
ttful  paffagc  j^  Mofcbus, 

Fa  Ode 
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pde  on  ikt  Glorious  ViStory  of  the  Nik,  Augujt  1,  17984 
(Et  fcptem  geniini  turbant  treptda  oftia  Nili.j 

**  Waficd  on  many  a  favouring  breeze 

Wh.it  fhouts  of  triumph  greet  the  ear  ? 
Whit  diftant  clime§,  what  wandering  ieas^ 

Britannia's  awful  thunders  hear? 
What  Hero  on  her  repreant  foe 
InfliQs  the  deadlipft  dccpcft  blow  ? 
What  Viftor  her  extatic  joy  renews  ? 
The  joy  of  every  heart,  the  theme  of  every  Mufe* 

' Tis  he  \ — th*  intrepid  Chief,  whole  name, 

Long  khown  for  brave  heroic  deeds, 
Now  fills  the  loaded  trump  of  fame, 

To  valour  prompts,  to  ^lory  leads. 
Diflinguifh'd  o'er  the  martial  train 
He  oft  has  bled,  nof  bled  in  vain  : 
Bright  cphgueft  her  propitious  flag  unfuri'd, 
|-Iigh  on  his  burniCh'd  prow  to  cheer  the  aSli&ed  world. 

Nor  lufl  of  power,  nor  pride  of  vain  applaufe, 
That  dazzling  uniubflantial  crown, 

Infpiies  her  Ijans  to  win  renown, 
Whene'er  the  righteous  fword  Britxinnia  draws, 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  vanquifli'd  fpare, 

Th*  opprciis'd  from  cruel  wrongs  to  lave,  ' 

Thefe  objedls  claim  her  generous  care, 

Thefe  trophies  b^ft  adorn  the  truly  brave. 
Nurs'd  in  blood,  and  bold  in  numbers 

When  Gallia's  wolves  on  bleeding  Europe  prey, 
The  Britifh  ^iion,  rous-d  from  flumbers, 

Springs  on  the  favage  troop,  and  vindicates  his  fway. 

Thou  pdighty  dream  whole  Iccret  fource 

In  yaih  th?  Sage's  toils  have  fought, 
Wliofc  waters  from  their  feven-fold  coiirfc? 

Burfi  fortb,  with  genial  plenty  fraught  I 
Though  godlike  heroes  on  thy  lands 
Oft  rang'd  their  proud  vi£lorious  bands, 
Say,  had  thou  heard  a  fiercer  combat  roar  ? 
Did  e'er  a  nobler  Chief  adorn  the  far-fam'd  fhorc  ? 

Was  Ammpn's  fon  more  juftly  prais'd, 

When  on  thy  banks  he  breath'd  from  toils, 
Anc}  the  fam-d  mart  of  commerce  raisM, 

Adorn'd  with  vanquifli'd  Afia's  fpoils  ? 
When  mighty  Caefar,  calmly  brave, 
Stemm'd  With  his  bread  th'  oppofing  wave, 
Allaii-d  in  vain  by  mapy  a  hodiie  dart. 
Say,  did  he  then  difplay  a  nobler  firmer  heart  ? 

.    .      Ah,  no  I  ea^h  daring  chief's  afpiring  mind 
"     -  *    Was  lur'd  by  falfe  ambition's  charms, 

The  love  of  wide-dedroying  arms, 
And  iinpious  hope  to  fubji^ate  mankind*  fa^ 
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Fai'  other  crowns,  more  lading  praife 

Britannia's  generous  tons  adorn  : 
A  refcued  world  it's  voice  (hall  raifei 

And  tell  their  deeds  to  ages  yet  unborn : 
While,  the  favourite  theme  purfuing, 

The  Mufe  delights  their  glories  to  prolong, 
And,  each  bold  atchievement  viewing, 

Bids  their  bright  valour  live  immortaliz'd  by  fong. 

For  combat  arm'd  the  wary  foe. 

In  well-rang'd  order,  firm  array, 
( Forewarned  to  meet  th'  impending  blow) 

In  towering  (Irength  exulting  lay. 
Vain  confidence ! — from  iCgypt's  (hores 

In  vain  the  oppofing  thunder  roars ; 
In  vain  her  threatening  rocks,  her  (hoals  withdand 
Britannia's  impetuous  fons,  and  guard  the  hoiiile  band* 

Colle6led  in  his  native  might 

Our  dauntlefs  Chief  maintains  hiscourie, 
Awhile  forbears  th'  impending  fight, 

Prepar'd  to  (Irike  with  tenfold  force. 
At  length — the  dread  avenging  blow 
Lays  haughty  Gallia's  honours  low : 
The  foe,  ailoniih'd  wrapt  in  hoftile  fires 
Each  {hatter'd  veifel  yields,  or  in  the  blaze  expires. 

Ye  fouls  of  heroes,  generous,  juft,  and  brave, 

Thro'  many  an  age,  to  every  Chore, 

Who  Britain's  naval  thunders  bore. 
And  fix'd  her  empire  o'er  the  lubjeft  wave ! 
With  kind  propitious  fmiles  look  down, 

While,  the  bright  Viftor's  brows  to  (hade. 
His  country  weaves  the  faircfl  crown, 

Which  carn'd  by  genuine  worth,  (hall  never  fade  I 
From  her  heavenly  thr^ne^efcending 

Let  juftice  ratify  the  voice  of  fame, 
And  let  glory,  never  ending, 

With  Britain's  dearefl  Tons  enrol  her  NeKon's  name  I 


Travels  in  the  French  Republic :  containinz  a  circumftantial  View  of  the 
prefent  State  of  Learningj  the  Arts^  manufaSlureSj  Learned  Societies^ 
Manners^  {ffc.  in  that  Country.  By  Thomas  Bygge,  Profeltor  of 
Mathematical  Aftronomy,  &c.  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  Danifb  by 
John  Jones,  LL.  D.  6s.  i2mo.  Pp.432.  Philips.  Londo^. 
1801. 

THE  obje£t  of  the  Author  (whofe  name  !&  well  known  in  the  world 
of  fcience)  in  his  journey  to  Paris,  was  to  confer  with  the  French 
Commiffaries,  in  that  capital,  on  a  plan  for  eftablifliing  a  general 
vniformity  of  weights  and  mcafures.  He  left  Copenhagen  at  the  latter 
ffld  of  July,  and  proceedtd  throua:h  Altqna,  to  Ofnaburg,  Munfter, 

F^4  a»4 
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jind  Wefcl,  and  from  thence,  by  Louvain,  througi*  p^rt  of 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  to  France.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  obfervaiion ;  his  defcription  of  men  and  mannas  is  inter- 
etting,  and  his  remarks  are,  in  general,  fulid  and  judicious.  As  a 
work  of  this  nature  does  not  admit  of  analyfis,  we  (hall  merely  tran- 
fcribe  a  few  pafl'ages,  to  enable  our  rea<^ers  to  form  fome  judgment  of 
jthe  entertainment  which  they  are  to  exped  from  its  perufalf 

Qeldera. 

*'  Geldern  is  a  fmall  genteel  town;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  little 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  their  new  maftcrs, :  for,  independently  of  whaj  they 
had  fufFered  from  the  fucceffive  influx  and  billeting  of  foldiei's,  the  French  de- 
manded 100,000  livfes,  which  th*y  promifed  to  take  in  proviiions,  an4 
jcontributions  of  an  eafy  nature  ;  but,  contrary  to  all  expe^atton,  it  w^s  dc- 
jnanded  and  paid  in  ready  money,  in  addition  to  all  the  aids  which  were  paid 
to  the  PnifCan  government,  A  new  land  tax  was  impofed,  the  preflure  of 
which  was  very  feverely  felt.  In  Geldern  there  arc  two  Catholic  churches^ 
two  monafteries,  and  two  nunneries.  The  rcftors,  or  parifli  priefts,  were 
forbidden  by  the  municipality,  to  regif^er  births,  deiths,  and  marriages^ 
which  was  confidered  as  a  prelude  to  the  extinction  of  the  faccrdotal  office,  and 
the  (hutting  up  of  the  churches." 

1  * 

Tife  Belgian^ 
f'  It  is  nq  fecrct,  that  the  Belgians,  in  general,  do  not  appes^r  to  be  very  ^ 
well  pleafed  with  the  pew  ggyernmcnt.  That  country  it  is  well  known,  has 
been,  for  a  feries  of  years,  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars ;  though  it  was  verjr 
little  interelled  in  the  fuccefs  of  cither  friends  or  foes.  Now  the  complaint  is, 
that  their  manufaduKes^  are  annihilat(:d,  and  the  fources  pf  fubfiftence  dried  up. 
The  complaint  of  the  weight,  and  the  number,  of  taxes  is  (lill  more  bitter^ 
and  fome  doiiot  hedtate  to  fay,  that  they  are  double  to  what  they  were 
uudcr  the  former  government,  ^rid  that  they  arc  unequally  impqfed.  I  have 
already  toqched  on  the  fituation  of  the  Cantons  of  Merchtem  and  Louvain^  in 
this  refped.  In  the  njean  pme,  it  ^$  |he  general  opinion,  that  no  change 
pr  commotion  was  to  be  apprehended,  while  the  young  men  were  not  enrol, 
led  as  confcripts.  Experience  has  (hewn,  thfit  this  ppinion  was  well  founded  ^ 
for  the  firil  difturbances  arofe  in  coufequepce  pf  the  confcriptions  being  put  in 
execution';  fo  that  the  French  were  not  cor)tent  with  the  meafure  of  humaxi 
woe  unlefs  it  overflowed,  or  with  the  ciFuiion  of  human  blood,  unlefs  it  wa^ 
wantonly  laviflicd.'' 

Valenc'tennes and  French  Villages* 

f*  Valenciennes  is  the  firft  ftage  in  Ojd  France.  I  pamc  in  pji  that  fide 
>vhich  w^s  attacked  by  the  Auftrians.  In  the  part  near  the  rampaft,  whole 
ftreetf  and  lanes  h^ve  been  detiioli(hed,  fome  have  beer>  levplled  to  the  ground,^ 
and  others  burnt.  They  havt  not  made  the  leaft  attempt,  ffpcc  tl^e  Qege,  tQ 
rebuild  or  repair  them." 

*'  The  French  viltagcj  wilj  lofc,  fey  comparifon,  ir^  the  eye  of  the  tra-     - 
ireller,  who  has  juft  paifcd  tlirough  the  neat  and  handfotne  ones  ef  the  Ne- 
therlai^ds.  The  6rft  monjent  you  fct  your  foot  in  the  environs  of  Valenciennes, 
you  are  encircled  with  a  hoft  ofbeggar^i  fp  importunatie^  that  they  rather     \ 
fkmand  than  folicit  charity.     It  feems  th^ti  (hortly  after  the  reyoli^tipn,  9 
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momber  of  the  youth  of  both  fexcB,  engaged  in  the  manufadturesy  were  throwa 
out  of  employ  men  t^  and  reduced  to  the  oecefTity  of  living  on  the  cafual  bounty 
oftravcUers* 

"  In  or^er  to  (hew  my  pafs,  it  was  neceflary  that  I  ftiOHld  go  to  the 
municipality^  and  thence  to  the  police  office  {bureau  de police).  As  thcfe  two 
did  not  fit  at  the  fame  time  of  the  day,  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  mu- 
nicipal officers,  a  (hoemaker,  whom  I  fonnd  at  work  in  his  (hop.  He  did  not 
detain  me  a  moment,  when  I  (hewed  him  the  pafs  I  had  from  the  French 
minifter  in  Copenhagen.  On  (hewing  him  the  royal  Danilh  pafs,  he  ihook 
his  head ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  is  of  no  ufe," 

"  The  French  villages  are  inferior  in  almoft  every  refpe^t,  to  thofe  of 
Belgium.  Moll  of  the  houfes  are  buiU  of  common  clay,  and  the  little  fumi<^ 
ture  betrays  evident  marks  of  pover?y.  Some  of  them,  however,  exhibit  ap. 
pearances  of  profperity  and  eafe.  Belides  common  corn,  clover,  horfe.beans, 
and  walnuts  are  produced  in  abundance,  from  the  kernels  of  which  laft  they 
ttprefs  oil, 

"  I  faw  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  fields,  gathering  in  the. 
Barveft,  which  led  me  to  conclude,  that  thofe  who  ought  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  that  taik,  were  called  to  the  field  of  battle.  lobferved  that  three- 
wheeled  cars,  or  carts,  were  ufed  in(tead  of  four-wheeled  ones,  whidi  in 
general  are  very  large,  and  fometimes  require  from  two  to  four,  and  even,  fix 
Borfes  to  draw  them ;  whilft  one  or  two  horfes  will  pull  a  greater  load  in  the 
former.  But  I  mud  declare,  that  in  no  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted^ 
are  the  poor  working  horfes  treated  with  greater  cruelty  than  lA  France* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  where  the  ground  is  even,  and  the  roads  good^ 
tliefe  three. wheeled  waggons,  oi*  carts,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  with 
foot  wheels. 

"  The  roads  in  this  part  of  France  are  paved,  like  thofe  in  Belgium* 
Some  however,  are  better  than  the  highways  in  that  country.;  though  there 
tre  many  hollows  and  rough  parts  ip  feveral  pla.es,  and  although  the  tolls  aie 
very  high,  all  idea  of  repairing  them  feems  to  have  been  abandoned,  fince  the 
itvolution.** 

\  On  the  fubjedl  of  Education,  in  France,  the  Profeffor  obferves^ 
Aat  ^*  the  rifing  generation  may  be  faid  to  grow  up  without  any  in- 
ilruftion."  And  he  afterwards  truly  remarks,  that  **  without  in(truc« 
tion,  the  rifing  generation  will  have  to  lament  the  fatal  confequences 
pf  ignorance,  immorality,  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs." 

DeP¥IS*s  Oration  at  the  ¥  tenth  College. 

V  C.  DepuiSi  author  of  Ongixe  de  Cultes,  recited  fome  hiftorical  accounts 
of  the  ?elafgi,  in  which  jhe  introduced  rather  violent  failles  againft  kings  in 
gcneial,  and  againft  all  ftates  which  were  not  republics,  interlarding,  how. 
ever,  his  philippic  with  fome  drong  eulogia  on  Bonaparte,  and  feveral  com* 
pliments  to  Francis  de  Neufchateau.  Moil  of  the  gentlemen  who  fpoke  oflfered 
to  that  minifter  fome  iucenfe  of  commendation,  which  indeed  the  worthy  man 
pcrfedtiy  merited.  But,  from  what  paffed,  one  might  fee  that  the  caftatk- 
betuvoleuti^  exifts  in  republics,  as  well  as  in  monarchical  governments." 

The  Sovereign  People. 

**  Jaft  below  the  entrance  from  the  city  into  t^e  botanical  garden,  and  on 
A^lefthaadi  there  19  to  be  feen  a  plants^tion  pf  trees  and  fhrubs^  which  rife 
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op  to  a  |*onfiderable  height,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  In  this  line 
grdve  formerly  ftood,  under  a  noble  cedar  of  Libanon,  a  marble  bofk  of 
linnasus,  the  Swedifh  naturalift,  and  the  inventor  and  founder  of  the  mo. 
^rn  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory.  This  buft  was  deftroyed>  at  the  time  when 
the  piuple  Jowver^i'm  amufed  themfclves  with  fpreading  ruin  and  dcvaftation. 
The  cedai  of  Libanon,  either  by  a  cannon  ball  or  fome  other  violence,  then 
loll  its  majeftic  top,  Thofe  Vand.'ls  deftroycd  every  memorial  and  raonu. 
menr,  without  any  difcrimination  whatever.  They  even  demoliihed  the 
tombs,  and  dug  up  the  bodies,  of  the  moft  meritorious  of  their  country nien  ; 
not  exempting  that  of  the  great  Turenne  himfelf,  who  had  been,  more  than 
once,  the  deliverer  of  France.  His  facred  remains,  in  which  was  ftiU  vifiblc 
the  wound  of  the  cannon  bail  by  which  he  fell,  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country »-  ^ 
were  treated  by  thofe  barbarians  in  the  mofl:  inhuman  and  contemptible  man. 
ner.  The  mortal  part  of  that  great  general  lay  in  the  mufeam  (hannefally  ex- 
|io(ed  mong  the  (keletons  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ;  till  it  was  removed  by  the 
wders  of  Francis  De  Neufchateau,  and  placed  in  an  apartment  of' the  Ainpht. 
•  theatre,  where  it  is  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  cafe.** 

fa'tntings  Stolen  by  the  Heroes  of  the  Grtmt  Nation^ 

<<  The  managers  have  had  the  Candor  to  acknowledge,  that  fome  of  thofe 
ntafter-pieces  of  art  are  in  fuch  bad  condition  that  they  cannot  be  exhibited. 
Thififeems  tantamount  to  a  confelTion,  that  they  have  been  much  itij^ured  oo 
the  joorney,  if  not  totally  abraded  and  deftroyed.  In  particular,  it  is  known^ 
tiiat  an  excellent  portrait  of  Raphael,  by  FoUgnOi  the  Holy  Virein  and  fome 

^  Sai&ts,  by  Bellini ;  the  Repaft  at  the  Houfe  of  Levi,,  by  Paul  Veronefc  ;  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  by  the  fame  mafter ;  St.  Peter,  the  Martyr,  by  Titiani^ 
and  feveral  of  the  (tatues  brought  from  Italy,  have  fuflfered  greatly  from  t^he 

.  kngth  of  the  joarney." 

The  National  Library, 

•*  Caperronnier,  the  prefent  librarian,  fuppofes  the  library  to  contaio 
about  3cx)>ooo  volumes.  It  is  very  incomplete  in  modern  literature  ;.  fpr, 
fince  the  year  1789,  no  new  books  have  been  added  to  it,  not  even  Frencti^ 
and  much  lefs  foreign  produ^ions.  Of  this  lafl  defcription,  feveral  capital 
works  feem  wanting  ;  fo  that  in  the  midft  of  this  great  opulence,  a  kind  of 
literary  penury  is  Uill  felt.  The  national  and  other  libraries  have  received 
'  confiderable  augmentations  from  the  libraries  of  monafteries  and  emigrants. 
This  is  an  eafy,  and  a  very  cheap  method  of  increafing  a  ftock  of  books." 

The  Trarrflator's  Preface  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  Author, 
and  the  Tranflation  itfelf  appears  to  be  correft  ;  though  the  language 
|s  by  no  means  exennptfrom  grammatical  inaccuracies,  two  inftances 
of  which  occur  in  one  page.  **  Such  is  {are)  the  fkill  <7»^experieBce, 
tic*' — <*  the  frcft  [or)  bad  weather  injure  [injures)  it."     p.  3. 
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THS  ftauneh  friend  of  monarchy,  whoVe  attachment  to  the  con- 
flitution  of  which  he  boafts  as  his  birthright  has  been  ftrength- 
encd  by  the  experience  which  he  has  had  ©f  other  laws  and  other 
forms  of  government,  here  delineates  feme  of  the  grofs  defers,  and 
glaring  evils  of  the  American  i'yftem  of  liberty.  He  probably  thought) 
that,  as  the  advocates  for  a  republican  government  have  ever  fe- 
kdted  Anierica  as  a  model,  and  have  ever  fought  to  juftify  their  pre- 
poffeffions  by  the  alledged  excellence  of  h^r  conftitution,  in  proving 
ikixjhe  enjoyed  of  liberty  little  more  than  the  name,  that  her  laws  and 
fcr  inftitutions  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  afford  pro te£!: ion  to  freedom 
^  or  fecurity  to  property,  that  her  theory  is  defe6tive,  and  her  practice 
deteftable,  he  fhpuld  apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  republican ifm,  and 
rob  her  parttfiins  of  their-  favouriic  example.     Whatever  difpofition 
may  be  felt  to  difpute  the  juftice  of  the  inference,  no  one  will  be  bold 
enough  to  deny,  that  the  author  has  fully  made  good  his  cafe  againft 
the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,    He  fays,  and  fays  truly,  that  he 
does  not  rely  on  0pinions  for  the  proof  of  his  allegations,  but  upon  fa^s  ; 
and  t\itk fa3is^  not  related  by  royalifts,  by  enemies  to  republics^  but 
by  men  who  are  notorioufly  difafFedted    to  monarchy ^    and  ftaunch 
friends  to  republUanifm.     The  ftrongeft  evidence  which  he  adduces» 
is,  mirabilediSu  !     Doctor  Priestley,  who  it  feems,  has  pub- 
<Jiflied  a  letter,  in  which  he  candidly  confefles,  and  deeply  laments, 
that  the  liberty  in  queft  of  which  he  deferted  his  native  land,  and 
croflfed  the  Atlantic,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  country  which  he  had 
feleded,  and  panegyrized,  as  her  favourite  feat.     We  heartily  wifli 
that  the  whole  of  this  ]etterhad  been  publifhed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Doflor's  admirers  in  England  ;  the  extracts  made  from  it  in  the  pre- 
fent  publication  are  extremely  curious,  and  thefe,  with  the  corii- 
ments  which  accompany  them,  we  (hall  tranfcribe  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  readers  who  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ftyle 
^iuid  ttianner  of  the  book.     It  mull  be  premifed,  however,  that  the 
form  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  chofen,  is  that  of  a  trial,  in  which 
Mr.  Erskine,  moft  confidently  and   appropriately,  is  confidered  as 
"  the  advocate  of  republicanifm,'*  the  author  himfelf  as  its  accufer  ; 
and  the  people  of  England  as  the  Jury.     The  Introduftory  Addrefs  to 
the  Prince  of  Egotifts  is  at  once  fpirited  and  temperate  ;  but  alas  1  the 
author  has  miftaken  his  aim,  in  diredting  his  appeal  to  the  judgement 
inftead  of  the  vanity  of  his  Highnefs.     Citizen  Tallien's  pathetic 
harangue  difplayed  more  fkill,  and  would  have  prodi^ced  more  efFe^, 
h  it  had  been  underjlood.     But  to  DoSior  PrieJUey — 

**  This  reverend  Gentleman  wrote  and  publiflied,  during  the  fummer  of- 
1799,  twelve  letters,  adrefled  to  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thamberland,  in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania.  It  is  from  thefe  letters  that  I 
am  about  to  cxtraft  the  confefiSons  of  (he  Doftor,  who,  yoi^  will  pleafe  tq 
cibferye,  gentlennen,  is  a  fort  of  k'lng'i  enjtdence  in  this*  cafe.  But,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination. 

**  PoKCuf  iNB. — Dodor  Prieftley,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  you  cro(|iscl^ 
tile  Atlantic  in  feardi  of  liberty  ;  be  lb  good,  therefore,  as  tp  ipforpa  the  jury 
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what  has  been  the  refult  of'  your  purfuit ,  whether  you  hare  fbond  thiog^t^ 
anfwer  your  expcdation  j  wfiether  a  ijjritten  conftitution  is  fo  cocof^e  a 
harrier,  as  you  thought  it,  againft  the  abufe  of  power  ;  whether  the  rcprc- 
,fentatives  of  the  people,  in  America,  are  more  independent  of  tTie  executive 
than  the  parliament  of  England  are  of  the  king  ;  and  of  fuch  other  matter  as 
you  may  have  gathered  from  experience.'* 

**  Doctor   Priestley. — (Letter  x.  ?.    14.) — '*  When   I  left  Ene- 
Jand— *' 

"  Juryman. — Be  good  enough  to  fpeak  out.     What  are  you  afhamed  of, 
man? 

**  Doctor  Priestley. — *  When  I  left  England' £^^ij  jifdtvify'^,  *  J 
was  induced  to  come  hither  chiefly  on  account  of  soy  high  admiration  of  th^ ' 
conditution  ot'  your  government.     It  was,  at   that  time,  the  only  one  that 
had  been  drawn  up  with  deliberation  by  perfons  appointed  for  that  expreft 
purpofe,  and  folemnly  accepted  by  the  nation.     It  was  h  holly  founded  on  the 

,  rights  of  man,  and  \ht /a^vereignty  of  thepiople*  There  were  no  hereditary 
honours,  or  powers  of  any  kind,  and  no  form  of  religion  .eilabliQied  by  law. 
The  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  and  alfo  that  of  regulating  conuncice 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  ?mong  yourfelves,  was  wifely  placed  in  the 
congrefs  ;  and  the  great  and  neceffary  guard  of  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the 
frefsy  was  uncontrouled.  To  my  gxtdit  fur f  rife  and  mortification^  however, 
I  now  find,  thsLt  federal  of  thefe  articles,  eflential  to  a  truly  free  governmcnr, 
have  been,  in  my  opinion,  on  one  pretence  or  on  another,  infringed,  Or^ 
if  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  be  really  agreeable  to  the  Conftitution,  it  was  noj: 
drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  plain  men,  but  of  ^^txy  acute  lawyers  only.  Cer- 
tainly the  comment  does  not  naturally  flow  from  the  text ;  or  there  was  in 
the  letter  of  the  conftitution  a  latent  ambiguity,  which  defeats  the  p^ofefjed 
thjeB  of  it.  Thus  becaufe  your  Conftitution  gives  to  the  Prefident,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
treaties  may  relate  to  any  fubjed  in  which  different  ftates  may  be  concerned, 
they  may  make  treaties  of  alliance,  pffenftve  and  defenfive,  and  alfo  treaties 
of  commerce  ;  and  by  this  means  all  interference  of  the  proper  reprefentattves 
of  the  people,  either  in  the  bufmefs  of  commerce,  or  of  peace  and  war,  in| 
which  they  arc  moft  concerned,  and  over  which  they  therefore  ought,  in  reafoa, 
to  have  the  moft  controul,  is  effe&ually  precluded.  The  treaty,  (hackling 
their  commerce,  or  involving  them  in  a  war,  is  adually  made  independently 
of  them,  and  all  their  objeftions  to  it  have  no  effed,-— Since  treaties  become 
parts  of  the  law,  by  which  the  courts  of  juftice  are  bound,  I  do  not  fee  but 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Prefident  and  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  that  is, 
1  believe,  of  twenty^one  men^  to  *  hind  the  country  in  all  vafes  'whatfoe'ver^* 
— It  is,  moreover,  contended  by  the  friends  of  Government,  that  when,  in 
confequence  of  any  treaty,  money  is  to  be  raifed  to  carry  it  into  efie^,  thp 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  who  give  the  money,  muft^  ahfolutely  raife  the 
Jum  required,  or,  as  the  phrafc  is,  make  the  apfropriaiious  ;  having  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  raifing  it  in  what  they  may  think  the  beft  manner.-— This 

.  is  a  power  which  e'ven  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  imt  yet  been 
brought  to  furrender.  There  the  King  Jias,  indeed,  the  nominal  poweir  of 
making  peace  and  war,  and  all  treaties  of  every  kind.  But,  i^  money  be  ne- 
iceflary  to  carry  them  into  execution,  the  treaties^  come   under   difc^ffion   '}fs 

.  |)h;  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  people  give,  or  withhold,  theit-  money  as  thcjr 
ihink  proper  \  fo  that  thc^y  have  a  virtual  negative  on  all  the  ineafuies  ^  ^ 
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Coort.  And  was  not  tj(is  inUkiedhy  the  framcrs  of  your  Conftitution  too  } 
Owld  they  give  the  Congrcfs  the  fole  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  in  one 
part  of  the  inftrument,  and  take  it  out  of  their  hands  in  another  ?  Such  manu 
fcft  inoonfiftency  and  deceit  is  not  to  be  fuppofed .  ** 

"Porcupine.— Very  well,  Dodor :  you  fpeak  like  an  honeft  man.  But 
yoa  faid  fomcthing  about  that  *  invaluable  bleffing,'  the  liberty  of  the prtfi^ 
in  what  degree  has  it  been  controulcd  ? 

"Doctor  Phi  Estley.— (Letter  x.   p.    17.) — *  Laws  calculated  to  re- 

ftrain  the  freedom  of  fpeech  and  of  the  prefs  have  beeri  fo  conftantly  the  Ycfort 

of  arh'itrary  Governments,  that  I  was,  beyond  meafure,  aftonithed   to  find 

^them  introduced  j&^r^;  and  yet,  in  fomc  refpefts,  the  la^s  that  have  lately 

Seen  made  by  GongTtfs  are  more /e*vere  than  thrfe  in  England,** 

"  Porcupine.— Very  well.  Sir  ;  but  notwithftanding  you  have  been  fo 
*difappointed,'  fo  *  furprifed,'  *  mortified,'  and  •  beyond  meafure  aftonilhed;* 
notwithftanding,  the  little  pamphlet,  called  The  Confiitut'ion  (which  wa« 
*  foondcd  on  the  Rights  of  Man  znd  the  Sovereign/j  of  the  Peophj*)  has 
proFcd  to  be  a  dead  letter,  a  mere  bauble,  to  amufe  the  fovereign  citizens  of 
Aincrica;  notwithftanding  all  the  important  powers  lodged  in  the  reprefenta- 
tifcsof  the  people  have  been  ufurped  andexercifcd  by  a  junto  of  *  tiventy^one 
«fn ;'  notwithftanding  the  laws,  retraining  the  freedom  of  fpeech  and  of  the 
prefs,  are  more  fevcrc  than  thofe  in  England  ;  nocwithltandmg  all  this,  it  is 
Veiy  poffiWe  that  no  tv\V<onfequences  may  have  refulted  therefrom.  If  the 
%)ttntry  be  in  a -date  of  improvement ;  if  political  harmony  prevail  ^mongft 
the  people ;  and  if  they  are  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  pious,  the  Governi. " 
mcnt  may  ftill  be  good,  though  the  'written  Conftitution  have  long  ago  lighted 
thcfegars  of  the  Prclident  and  his  pot- companions.-— Be  fo  good,  therefore,  as 
to  inform  the  jury  as  to  thofe  points  which  go  to  prove  the  praftital  effeds  of 
4c  American  Government. 

"Doctor  Priestley.— (Letter  xii.  p.  40.)— A  foreigner  travellings 
in  the  interior  parts  t)f  this  country,  and  finding  the  want  of  roads,  bridges, 
Md  inns,  wonders  that  things  of  fuch  manifeft  utility  ftiould  not  have  had 
iiDore  attention  paid  to  them,  when  be  fees  that  great  f urns  are  rai/ed  and  ex^ 
ffnied  on  objedsy  the  ufe  of  <whi<h  is,  at  beft,  'very  doubtful.  And  men  of 
letters  coming  to  refide  here  find  their  hands  tied  up.  Books  of  literature 
cannot  be  had^  and  philofophicai  ihftruments  can  neither  be  made  nor  pur. 
chafed.  Every  thing  of  this  kind'  [and,  he  might  fay,  of  rvtry  other  kind 
of  manufaftured  articles]  *  muft  be  had  from  Europe,  and  pay  a  duty  on  import 
tation, — But  all  this  may  be  ftiort-fighted  fpcculation;  and  it  may  be,  nay  I 
doaht  not  is,  better  for  the  world  at  large,  that  its  progrefs  ftiould  not  be  fi> 
rapid  J  but  a  long  ftate  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  folly,  Ihould  precede  that 
of  manhood- and  truewifdom;  and  that  vices  are  better  checked  by  the  ca. 
laaaities  of  war  than  by  reafon  and  philofophy.'*^ 

"  Porcupine. — -"Well,  Do^or,  if  the  people  are  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
tl«yare,  doobtlefs,  very  indifferent  about  the  mattetj  and  live  in  great  har^ 
mny  together. — Is  this  the  cafe  ? 

"Doctor  Priestley.— Letter  xii.  p.  40.) — *  A  ftrangcr  is  apt  to 
wonder,  that  political  animojity  Jhould  have  got  to  fuch  a  height  in  this 
mntry,  where  all  men  fo  lately  united  againft  a  common  enemy  j  and,  that 
their  enmity,  which  cannot  be  of  long  ftanding,  (hould  be  as  inveterate  as  in 
thtoldtfi  countries,  where  parties  have  fublfted  time  immemorial.  But  it  may 
tc  thedefign  of  Providence,  by  this  means,  to  divide  this  vjidcly  extended, 
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€ountry  Into  /mailer  ftates^  which  (hall  be  «t  war  with  each  othefi  thatj  by 
their  common  fufFering,  their  common  vices  may  be  corredtedj  and  thus  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  folid  acquifition  of  wifdom.— -Dividedi  as  the  people  of 
this  country  are,  fome  in  favour  of  France,  and  others  of  England,  I  (hould 
not  much  wonder,  if  the  <iecifion  of  ihe  Government  in  favour  of  either  of 
them,  ihould  be  the  caufe  of  «  ci'vilivar.  But  even  this,  the  moft  calamitpuft 
of  all  events,  would  promote  a  greater  agitation  of  men's  minds,  and  be  a  more 
effeAual  check  to  vice  than  any  other  mode  of  difcipline. — Many  lives,  no 
doubt,  will  be  loft  in  a  civil  war ;  but  men  muji  die ;  and,  if  the  defirudlon 
nf  one  generation- 
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Se'verai  Jurymen^ — What ! — What  does  he  fay  ? 

**  Doctor  Priestley. — "   And  if  ih^  deft  rudlon  of  one  gene  ration  ht, 
the  means  of  producing  another,  which  (hall  be  wifer  and  better,  the  good 
•will exceed  the  evil,** 

"  Porcupine.— ^While  I  admire  your  fang  froidy  Doftor,  I  utterly  re- 
jeft  the  maxims  of  your  favage  philofophy,  which  would  calmly  proceed  to 
the  deilruAion  of  a  whole  generation  in  purfuit  of  a  fpeculative  good.     But 
quitting,  for  the  prefent,  thofe  political  animofities,  which  have  arlfen  under 
your  favourite  Government,  and  which  you  defcribe  as  incurable  by  any  thing- 
fjiort  of  a  civil  war  j  let  me  aflc  you  if  you  have  not  found  a  greater  degree  of 
underftanding,  of  virtue,  and  of  piety,  in  America,  than  you  left  behind  you 
in  Great  Britain  ?    The  republican  Go'vernment  and  nvriiten  Conftitution  rauft 
be  bad,  indeed,  if  they  have  produced  no  good effcdis,  cither  political,  moral,,/ 
er  religious. 

"  Doctor  Priestley. — (Letter  xii.  p.  41  and  42) — A  ftranger  na- 
turally expeds  to  find  a  ^^2Xtx fimpUcity  of  manner $y  and  more  'virtuey  in  thi*, 
new  country,  than  in  the  old  ones.     But  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  it  will 
convince  him,  that  there  is  lefs  'virtue^  as  well  as  lefs  knowledge^   than  in';w^ 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.     In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  there  is  alio 
le/s  religion.     Infidelity  has  made  great  progrefs   in   Europe :  but  I   much 
queftion  whether  it  be  not  as  great  in  America  ;  and,  either  through  ivant  of 
inotvUdge^  or  %ealy  little  or  nothing  is  done,  by  the  friends  of  ■Re'velation^  (9'  ( 
Jiof  the  baneful  torrent,**  s 

We  will  not  Weaken  the  effecl:  of  tWisconfeJfion  hy  any  comments  of 
OUT  own  ;  nor  will  our  limits  allowus  to  extradl  any  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  is  an  American,  and  whofeteftimony, 
therefore  is  decifive.  We  refer  our  readers  for  farther  fatisfaftion  to 
the  botok  itfelf,  in  which  they  will  find  much  curious  information. 
We  hope  the  author  will  be  induced  to  purfue  this  fubjeft  ftill  far- 
ther; and  to  elucidate  his  pofition  by  the  application  of  particular 
fads  refulting  from  thofe  radical  defers,  the  exiftence  of  which  he 
has  fo  fuliy  demonftrated. 


Nuptia  Saira  ;  er  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Do^rim  cf  Marriage- 
and  Divorce,  Addrejfed  to  the  itvo  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Pp.  136* 
Wright.    London.     i8ci,    . 
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THIS  work  is  evidently  the  produ£Hon  of  a  writer  of  diligent  rc-- 
fearch  and  profound  erudition.  It  originates  in  fome  ailuiiona 
to  the  Divine  law,  which  were  made  in  Parliament  during  the  debates 
of  the  laft  feffion  upon  the  bill,  **  for  the  Punifliment  and  more  efFcdkual 
Prevention  of  the  Crime  of  Adultery."  The* author  very  properly 
obferves,  that  **  the  cuftom  which  has  too  much  prevailed  of  going  to 
Parliament  with  fome  fragment  of  fcripture,  in  order  to  throw  the 
higheft  of  all  fand^ions  over  an  unexamined  or  an  untenable  opinion^- 
is  equally  difingenuous  and  irreverent/'  To  make  the  Divine  law  the 
model  of  human  legiflation  is  certainly  a  mark  of  the  trueft  wifdom  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  an  occaiional  reference,  in  the  legiflature,  to  the 
facred  Scriptures  is  not  only  proper  but  neceflary.  But  fuch  a  refer- 
ence ihould  never  be  made  lightly — the  facred  oracles  of  truth  ihould 
never  be  mentioned  but  with  the  greateft  reverence — and  the  utmoft  - 
pofible  care  ihould  be  taken  that  the  conftru£lion  put  upon  them  be 
found  and  authentic. 

Thefirft  parliamentary  alludon  to  the  Divine  law  which  is  noticed 
ia  the  work  before  us^  moftjuftly  calls  forth  the  author's  animadver•^ 
fion.  A  no':>]e  Earl  had  quoted  the  provifion  in  the  law,  of  Mofes, 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  if  a  man  had  improper  intercourfe  with 
zdamfel  {he  ihould  be  his  wife,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  partiesr 
guilty  of  adultery  were  commanded  to  intermarry.  In  drawing  thi»- 
ftnmge  conclufion  the  noble  commentator  mufl  furely  have  overlooked^ 
that  part  of  the  Mofaic  law  which  doomed  both  the  adulterer  and  the 
adulterefs  t9  deathy  Though  the  fubject  is  ferious,  and  though  it  is* 
treated  with  due  ferioufnefs  by  the  author,  he  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
dulging himfelf  in  a  little  jocularity  at  To.  remarkable  an  ;ipplication  of 
the  word  damJeL 

"  I  hope  {fays  he)  oar  mothers  are  fenfible  of  the  renovation  fo  gallantly" 
bcftowcd  upon  them.  No ;  there  is  not  a  matron  left ;  they  are  all  changed^ 
^gaininto  *damfcls,'  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  is  refolved>  at  all  ha-^ 
Mrds,  to  grace  the  ladies  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament !"  He  then  proceeds  witb 
fflore  gravity — "  But  the  flighted  view  of  the  paffage  to  which  ho  has  ap» 
pealed,  maft  have  convinced  him,  onefhouLl  think,  that  it  applied  exdufively 
to  the  dithonour  done  to  a  virgin  not  yet  betrothed.  The  offender  muft  marry 
Ijcrj  and  as  a  puniihment,  he  was  to  lofe  for  ever  the  common  power  of  Ai^ 
▼orce  againft  her." — *  Becaufe  he  hath  humbled  her,  he  may  hot  put  h«r 
>way  all  his  days.'  Deut.  xxii.  29.  If  (he  were  contra^ci  to  a  marriagey 
not  yet  folemnized,  and  thus  defiled,  the  violator  fuflTcred  death;  and  the 
only  difference  between  the  punifhment  of  this  crime,  and  defilement  alter 
roarriagc,  was  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  offender.  In  the  former  cafc» 
death  was  given  by  Honing;  in  the  latter  (as  the  Jews  interpret)  by 
ftrangling."  r.  18. 

The  Author  next  proceeds  to  confider  very  much  at  large  that  paf- 
fage in  St.  Matthew  in  which  our  Saviour  hys^^^  JVhofoever  Jhallput  avuny 
i«  mfi^  except  it  be  for  fornication^  and  Jhall  marry  another  y  comm'itieih 
^iukery^  andwbofo  marrietb  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery. ^^ 
A  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  alike  diAinguifhed  for  bis  learning  and  iot  hi$ 
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»eal  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue,  had,^  in  the  courfe  of  the  fatntf 
debate,  quoted,  the  above  text  in. fupport  oP the  propofed  prohibition 
againft  the  intermarriage  of  the  adulterer  and  ^dulterefs.  In  putting 
Aich  a  conftrudlion  upon  the  paflage  in  quedion,  the  learned  Prelate 
certainly  adopted  the  prevailing  opinion  of  learned  men  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  Church.  The  author  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  this  opinion  i» 
at  variance  with  fome  high  authorities,  with  the  analogy  which  exifts 
lietween  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity,  and  with  the  principles  of  fair 
philological  conftru£^ion.  On  the  latter  point  he  has  the  following 
pertinent  obfervations: 

**  Upon  a  cafe  which  involved  fo  much  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind^  and 
neceffarily  excited  fo  great  a  degree  oi  anxiety  in  hufbands  and  wives,  con- 
cerning their  relative  fituations,  it  is  mod  rcafonable  to  fupp6fe,  that  there 
would  be  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible,  in  the  ternts  of  the  law,  and  that  iC 
would  defcribe  the  cafe  of  both  parties  j  and  the  paffage  before  us,  if  not  turned 
out  of  its  way,  but  interpreted  in  its  ufual  unforced  manner,  is  as  complete  and 
fatisfadlory  as  can  be  deiired.  It  defcrxbes  the  married  perfons,  under  the 
fame  penalties,  for  the  commifllon  of  an  equal  crime,  under  equal  circumw 
fiances.  *  Whofoever  (hall  put  away  his  wife,  except  for, fornication,  and 
Ihall  marry  ano.her,  comnaitteth  adultery.'  Here  is  the  cafe  of  the  man* 
<  And  whofo  mairieth  her  which  is  put  away  (except  for  fornication)  doth 
commit  adultery.'  And  here  is  the  parallel  cafe  ot  the  woman,  involved 
in  that  of  him  who  marries  her,  thus  illegally  put  away.  The  hulband  of  the 
fccond  wife committeth  adultery  with  her;  the  wife  of  the  fecond  hufband 
commits  adultery  with  him.  The  defcription  is  complere  ;  and  the  unity  of 
fenfe  preferved  through  both  fituations.  And  let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  this 
double  charge  is  fuperfluous  r  it  was  peculiarly  neceffary  to  add  this  cautioii 
concerning  the  woman  ;  and  Chryfoftom  fupports  me  in  the  obfervaxion.  He 
dwells  on  the  danger  of  that  felf-fatisfad^ion  the  woman  might  feel  from  com- 
paring her  innocence  with  herejedion  >  and  tlic  confequcnt  neceflity  of  (hutting 
other  men's  doors  againft  her,  led,  on  that  very  account,  (he  (hould  haften  to^ 
a  fecond  marriage.  The  precept  therefore  (tops  her^  By  fuch  marriage  (he- 
will  commit  adultery.  Ani  why  t  Becaufe  the  tie  of  the  firft  hu(band  ftiU 
continues.  But, how  does  it  continue  J  if  (he  had  committed  fornication 
(a  juft  caufe  of  divorce),  it  would  have  been  di^lved  i  but  it  now  holds  > 
becaufe  (he  is  innocent  of  that  offence  which  alone  could  liberate  her,,  and, 
therefore,  is  ft  ill  bis  wife.  And  thus  is  proved,  from  the  very  reafon  of 
the  thing,  the  nece(rity  of  applying  the  exception  of  fornication  to  her  cafe, 
which  had  been  before  expreifed  in  that  of  her  hoibandr 

"  Be(ides — What  is  adultery  ?  Fornication  dufing  marriage — That  st 
man  may  put  away  his  wife,  for  fuch  an  offence,  and  marry  another,  is  j  iftly 
inferred  from  the  word?  of  Chr ift  ;  and  you  allow  it.  What,  if  he  does  fo  f 
Can  he  be  legally  united  to  the  fecond  wife,  and  continue  the  unbroken  tie 
of  matrimony  with  the  firft  ?  And  if  not,  for  it  is  impofTiblcy  how  can  (he, 
by  any  remarriage,  continue  to  commit  adultery  againft  him,  who  has  not 
only  ceafed  to  be  hei  huiband,  but  is  now  the  proper  hu(band  of  another  ?" 

The  learned  and  Rev.  author,  (for  he  informs  us  that  be  is  of  the 
facred  profeffion),  in  the  conclufion  of  his  work,  gives  a  hiftory  of  the 
pMni^unent  of  adultery,  both  among  the  Romans,  and  in  this  Country. 
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And  after  proving  that  the  cuftom  of  fuffering  that  crim^  ib  go  1in«< 

puniflied  is  peculiar  to  modern  times,  he  forciUv  and  judtciouUy  aflc* 

•^*'  What  remains  then  but  to  renew  the  penalties  in  the  moil  ef« 

fedual  mafiner,  and  invigorate  the  arm  of  the  ancient  authority  ^ 

"  The  force  of  confcience,"  indeed,  as  he  truJy  obferves,  •*  upon 

which  the  judgments  of  the  eccleiialKcal  law  depend,  is  decayed 

among  us.     The  feverities  which  were  once  employed  with  (o  much 

efFed  upon  the  incontinent  have  loft  all  their  influence/'    But  though 

«<  you  cannot,  by  an  a^  of  the  Legiflature,  reftore  the  -  confcience^ 

you  can  punifh  the  perfon  :  you  cannot  terrify  the  foul  of  the  adulterer, 

bat  you  can  feize  the  body.     And  at  leaft  imprifonment,  the  mildeft 

fpecies  of  corporal  fuffering,  ought  to  be  put  in  force  againft  him*     In 

the  cafe  of  abdtUiion  of  a  man's  wife,  public  fine,  and  imprifonment 

for  two  years,  are  added  to  the  recovery  of  private  damages  ;  and  both 

the  king  and  the  hufband   may  have  this  adion.     Is  the  fedudtion  o( 

her/o  much  lifter  in  guilt,  that  the  crown  ihall  have  no  plea  againft 

Infteadof  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  to  the  adulterous  parties^ 
(the  difinclination  tp  which  meafure  the  author  conliders  as  too 
ftroflg  to  be  eafily  furmounted)  he  recommends  the  fubjedting  of  the 
adulterefs  to  a  ftate  of  probation,  the  feverity  of  which  fhould  be  eithet 
eticreafed  or  mitigated,  as  her  future  condud  might  indicate  impeni- 
tence or  contrition.  We  have  noobjedion  to  fuch  adifcipline;  but 
we  conceive  that  the  interefls  of  fociety  imperioufly  demand  a  gtnehl 
law  to  prevent  the  parties  guilty  of  adultery  from  enfnaring  others  to 
follow  their  example,  .by  entering  together  into  the  holy  ftate  of 
matrimony,  and  by  enjoying,  in  confequence  of  their  offence^  the  re- 
fpcftability  and  privileges  which  that  ftate  only  can  confer.  We  differ 
from  the  author  in  his  interpretation  of  the  difputed  pallage  in  Saint 
Matthew  ;  which  we  thmk,  will  not  fairly  admit  of  any  other  con- 
frudion  than  that  which  has  bi^en  put  upon  it  by  the  Bishop  of 

ifoCHESTER. 
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POETRY. 

Extra9  ftom  the  Regicide  ;  an  fferoic  Poem,  In  t<wenty^Jix  Bdh  i  fUDtth 
Noteif  and  a  Dedication  to  the  Friend  of  Tailien,  By  the  Author. 
6d,     8vo.     P?.   1 6.     Bickerftaff.     London.     i8oi» 

• 

IN  this  fpirited  iittle  produ^Ion  wc  eafily  recognize  the  pen  of  an  oU  ac- 
qoaintance,  which  has  been  long  employed  in  chaftifing  the  degenerate 
fatriots  of  this  degenerate  age.  Never  was  the  la(h  of  the  fatirid  infliftcd 
with  more  juftice  than  on  ihofe  men  of  liberal  and  candid  minds  who  re- 
eeivfcd  the  Regicide  Tall i en,  during  \i\^  forced  y\&t  to  this  country,  with 
the  fame  marks  of  friendlhip  and  attention  as  the  man  of  honour  and  integrity 
hcftows  on  unfortunate  virtue.  Light  as  fome  perfons  may  be  difpofed  to 
confider  condod  of  this  kind^  its  confequences  are  moft  important  to  fociety, 

NO.  xxxr,  you  xx,  G  as 
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ts  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  honourable  and  good  among  men,  hf 
brcafldng  down  thofc  diftindions  between  virtue  and  vice,-  whkh  arc  nccetfary 
to  fecure  refpeft  to  religion  and  morality,  and  confequently  efleaniial  to  the 
wdl-bcing  of  the  focial  world.  The  ironical  dedication  to  "  The  Fricad 
rf  Tallica"  is  excellent ;  but  wc  muft  conftne  our  extrads  to  the  poetry. 

FROM    THE    REGICIDE; 

JN  HEROIC  POEM, 

In  Twenty-iix  Books. 

*'  I  iirfg  the  Regicide,  whom  forc'd  by  fate^ 
And  dire  Abdallah's  unrelenting  hate, 
Aufpicious  gales,  in  happy  moment  bore,  . 
From  Egypt's  clime  to  Britain's  honoured  Ihore. 

Hail,  Tallien,  hail !  whre'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Far  o'er  the  reft  your  deeds  diftinguifh'd  rife ; 
•  September's  patriots,  hir'd  from  day  to  day. 
From  your  pure  hands  receiv'd  their  well  earn'd  pay. 
To  priefts  and  nobles,  funk  in  hopelefs  grief. 
Your  tender-hearted  nature  gave  relief  j 
Forbade  in  chains  to  linger  out  their  breath. 
And  (jlos'd  their  fufFerings  by  an  eafy  death. 

Thee  Paris  thee  her  great  deliverer  calls. 
Thy  fame  yet  founds  in  Bourdeaux's  crouded  walls> 
Thy  juftice  there  difplay'd  a  fplendid  fcene. 
And  thoufands  perilh'd  by  the  guillotine : 
No  ftop,  no  ftay,  till  virtuous  as  juft. 
You  ceas'd  from  carnage  to  indulge  in  laft,+ 

Appeals  to  heaven  appal  not  Tallien's  mind,  . 
No  oaths  reftrain  him,  no  engagements  bind ; 
His  punic  faith  deluded  Sombreuil  ^  tried. 
And,  fav'd  from  Hoche's  fword,  by  Tallien's  treaty  died. 

Hail,  firft  of  Regicides,  that  envied  name. 
Not  fell  Marat,  not  Roberfpierre  can  claim. 

When  Louisy  hurl'd  by  traitors  from  his  throne, 
Th*  accurs'd  convention  judg'd  for  crimes  unknown. 
Around  a  father's  knees  his  children  clung. 
The  wife  in  angoiih  o'er  her  hufband  hung ; 

NOTES  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

♦  ^*  It  was  Tallien  who,  being  fecretary  of  the  Commune,  organized  the 
murder  of  the  prifonerson  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  1792,  and,  Lanjui- 
nais  declared  in  the  convention,  paid  a  ifipulated  fum  to  the  murderers,  at  fo 
much  a  head." 

+  **  It  was  Tallien  who  continued  the  maflacres  of  Bourdeaux,  till,  to  fave 
herfelf  and  her  father  from  death,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Spanilh  banker  fa- 
crificed  herfelf  to  the  bed  of  a  \^retch,  whom  at  the  time  fhe  defpifed  and 
detefted ;  and  has  fince,  if  that  were  poflible,  difgraced." 

X  '"  It  was  Tallien  who,  at  Quiberon,  put  Sombreuil  and  the  remains  of 
his  armv  to  death  in  coldt^Iood,  in  open  contempt  of  a  capitulation  folemnly 
fworn  to  and  attefted.'* 

He, 


Poetry.  *$ 

Pe,  fallen  King,  implor'd  a  Jhort  delaf, 

One  laft  adieu,  the  refpite  of  a  day  :  , 

immediate  fentcncc  *  fportive  TalHen  prcft, 
And  feal'd  his  death  i^ith  iroriy  and  jeft. 

Thefe  ate  thy  nierits,  TalHen,  this  thy  famt. 
The  patriot  Band  for  the^e  thy  friendlhip  cljiim.    •* 
^To  ihee,  to  them,  I  conffcrate  the  lay. 

To  lateft  times  record  th'  important  dayi 
The-day  of  glcJry,  when  alofr^  in  date; 
O'erlooking  England's  Senate,  .TalHen  fate: 
The  charming  fcerte  dSTp^rlPd  the  gloom  of  G— ^, 

Made  N fmile,  and  ejich  dull  R gay. 

AH  priefs'd  fome  tribute  of  refpeft  to  bring, 

fB— ;  B ,B ,  B — -,  B— /B— , 

C and  J  —    a  facetious  pair,       f 

F 's  half.lcttei-'d  Plenipo,  %  A—; 

JT ,  whofe  f  di^e  fonorious  rends  the  eat ;  , 

C ,  whofe  -whole  eloquence  is  «  Hear,  hear,  hear  t* 

Not  apt  thcmfclves,  too  apt  the  Houfe  to  tirc^ 

L^ ahdJi  J ^,  who  croaks,  *  Enquire,  enquire  J* 

M-^--,  N ,  N — -,  R -,  aHdumb, 

The  City  Coxcomb  C ,  the  Brewer  S- — — ; 

H the  heavy,  W  wondrous  bright. 

The  tragic  H  S^-^ — •,  the  didadtic  K ; 

The  Cowpenn**  Conqueror j  great  in  arts  andarnis^ 

Fat++  S y  who  feels  from  water  no  alarms  ; 

J- ,  who  deals  in  plate  and  plated  ware, 

who,  at  Faro  deals,  and  H- ; 


^  *  '*  The  Dubious  Dr.  Moore  in  bis  journal  fays,  Tiillien,  with  diabolical 
irony,  argued  for  the  King's  immediate  execution,  on  what  he  called  mo- 
tWcs  of  humanity.  *  He  knows,*  faid  the  wretch,  *  thlt  he  is  condemned, 
indthata  refpite  is  demanded:  to  keep  him  in  fufpence  is  ^prolonging  his 
*^7.  Let  us,  in  tendernefs  for  his  fafferings,  dectee  his  immediate  cxe-i 
Cudon,  and  put  hiwout  of  anguifti." 

+  **  This  line  is  beautifully  alliterativei  and  the  heroes  are  fomething  Ukc 
Virgil's  :— 

"  Ignaros  deinde  in  niuris,  Marten^que  ciehtes, 

"  Alcandrumque>  Haliumque,  Noemonaquc,  Prytanimque," 

X  "  Half.letteredi  fo  called  from  the  publication  of  a  bit  of  a  letitr," 
^  "  This  Senator  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  ftrongeft  voice  of  any  member  in 
wth  houfes  }  and  it  is  faid  to  be  "  Vox  et  ptaeterca  nihil." 

II  "  This  gentleman,  in  his  laudable  thirft  after  Egyptian  knowledge, 
flpon  hearing  of  Tallien's  arrival,  invited  him  to  dinner,  to  affift  him  in  hi^ 
enquiries." 

*  "  Two  poets  "  of  fpecial  merit,  but  of  little  note/' 

**  "  He  was  very  near  conquering  America,  and  has  lately  preferred 
AOrtugaL"  ' 

++  "  He  was  in  the  fea,  and  in  imminent  danger  for  fcveral  hours,  but  it  is 
"toagKt  is  not  bom  to  be  drow/n«d." 

G  2  He, 


^6  ORIGINAL   CRiTlClSMt 

♦  He,  whom  his  mother,  warm  with  young  defires^ 
Produced  a  bleffing  to  two  happy  fires ; 

Pert  S ,  of  birth  obfcure,  of  talents  mean. 

With  all  a  fedlary's  -envenom'd  fpleen  ; 

W ,  whofe  rhetoric>  like  his  father's,  beer. 

Is  dale,  not  ftrong,  and  frothy,  but  not  dear  j 

+  E — ,  who  *  never  ending,  ftill  beginning,' 

Weeps  over  France,  *  more  fin'd  againft  than  finning  ;* 

J  Eternal  T— ,  who  adorns  debate 

With  all  the  flowers  that  grow  in  §  Billingfgate ; 

Benevolent  ||  B ,  whofe  bowels  feel 

For  ajl  who  mutiny,  or  plot,  or  deal, 
Viftims  of  Aris  and  the  dire  Baftile ; 
All,  all  with  true  Whig  principles  infpir'd, 
Flock'd  round  the  Chief,  carefs'd  him,  and  admir'd, 

H  T grinn'd  horribly  a  ghaftly  grin, 

-  And  fmil'd  oft  Tallien  like  thef  Devil  on  Sin* 

F was  not  there,  the  great  feceding  Chief, 

With  *  tetKjer  A mollified  his  grief; 

Grief  for  what  ne'er  can  be  regain'd,  the  power  * 

Ambition  left  him  in  a  fatal  hour ; 

What  time  he  tried  with  courage  all  his  own. 

To  govern  India  and  controul  the  throne. 

But  from  his  place  chefirft  of  Pattiots  ran. 

With  eager  haftc  tO;  greet  |he  +  Godlike  Man, 

The  kifs  fraternal  on  his  lips  impred. 

The  hand  of  friendlhip  gavje,  and  thus  add  reft  : — 

'•  O  thou,  tl^t  with  furpaffing  glory  crown'd, 

*'  Look'ft,  like  a  God,  on  us  thy  votaries  round, 

"  Thou,  who  tranfcendeft  Bonaparte's  fame, 

**  We  laud,  we  magnify  thy  glorious  name^*'.  &c.  &c. 

POLITICS- 
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•  <*  There  is  a  lady   I  hear  in   the  fame  predicament ;  what  a  pity  they 

■did  not  mnke  a  match  ;  the  M.  of  H ,  I  dare  fay,  would  not  have  rc^ 

gretted  it." 

t  "  In  the  three  hundredth  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  E,  compares  the 
Great  Nation  to.  pooriold  King  Lear,  and  abfolutely  weeps  over  the  cruel  ag- 
greflions  (he  has  fuf^fed  from  try  and  Hblland  :  the  pamphlet,  I  am  told,  is 
asifiuch  to  be  depended  upon  for  fair  ftatemehts  and  fa£b  as  his  cvid^ticc  in 
ffavour  of .  O^Connor,  who  confeffed  htmfelf  a.  traitor,  after  Mr«  £•  had  fwaio 
himtobeawhig,  aniof  courf«apatriot.**  •    .  , 

J  **  So' denominated  from  fpeaking  to  no  end.** 
.     f  "  Vidcoj^tionespaffim.'^  ^  t 

11  "  The  good  Samaritan  was  nothing  to  this  Philanthropift."    .    - 

1  '<  Thc^thoirght  and  words  of  this  couplet  are  ihainefully  ftolen  from 
Milton." 

♦  "Long  kept.'* 

+  «  Gkcro  fays  to  CataUisc  :  ^  Vcniftipaulo  anje  in  Senatam  :  Q»\s  tc 
ex  hoc  tonta  frequentia,  ex  tot  tuis  amici^.  ac  j^eteflariis  falutavit  ?  advenm 
too  ifta  fabfeUk  vactta  &^  funtsomnes  confularesj  fimulatque  aflediftiy 

partem 
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Confiderations  on  the  prefent  State  of  Eatrope,  Kvitb  nJpeB  to  Peace,  or  a  fur* 
iber  Profecuiion  of  the  U^ar.    8vo.    Pp.80.     Debrctt.     1801. 

TH£S£  confiderations  were  written  lix  months  ago,  and  the  eventr 
which  have  fince  occurred,  in  the  rnilitary  and  political  world,  prove 
that  the  author  had  accurately  edimated  the  refpedive  views  and  refourccig 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  It  is  his  opinion  that  peace  might  be  made  on 
fafe  and  honourable  terms,  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part  of  our  conquefis  j  and 
that  it  is  the  intereil  of  Buonaparte  to  make  it.  We  have  known  fome 
opolent  men  in  the  mercantile  world)  who,  during  the  whole  progrefs  of 
therevolution.  have  made  this  latter  opinion,  applied  to  every  exifling  ruler 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  ground  of  pecuniary  Ipeculatidns/  'wbiiidi 
certainly  have  not  tended  to  produce  any  augmentatioil  of  their  fortune. 
The&d  is,  that  neither  thefe  individuals,  nqr  our  author  himfelf,  feeiti  to 
have  taken  into  their  coniideration  the  revolutionary  obilades  to  a  peace ; 
arifiog  from  the  peculiar  (ituation  of  the  French  Republic,  both  in  refpe^ 
of  foreign  powers,  and  of  domeftic  circumftances  ^ — and,  ftill  more,  f!rom 
die  dread  which  is  univerfally  entertained  throughout  France  of  the  return 
of  the  armies,  and  the  human  impoflibility  of  giving  them  their  promifiid 
reward,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  general  peace.  No  argument  then  can  be 
drawn  from  precedent  or  example  to  fupport  a  cafe  to  which  none  of  the 
nfual  modes  of  reafoning  will  apply.  ; 

As  to  the  firft  polition,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  peace,  which 
is  not  founded  on' one  of  the  two  principles,  the  Jtaiu^  quo  ante  helium,  or 
♦he  utipoj/idetis,  cap  be  either yJj/^  or  honourable  to  this  country  5  6r,  inde6d« 
to  Europe  3  for  certainly  much  of  the  future  fafety  of  Europe  will  depeiid 
upon^wr  ability  to  cope  with  the  gigantic  power  of  the  French  Jlepublic.^ 

-  The  introdu6tion  contains  fbme  very  pertinent  and  juft  obferyations  6n 
OQi  right  to  fearch  vcfTels  bound  to  an  enemy's  port ;  and  on  the  ^ggreffiVe 
condu6t  of  Denmark,  which  is  placed  in  a  new  and  flrong  point  of  view. 


partem  iftam  fubfelliorum  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt."  And  Or. 
Moore  informs  us  that  even  Danton  was  (hocked  at  th&  wit  and  humour  diC. 
played  by  TalHen  in  the  Convention.  But  when  this  conrpirator,  more  de- 
teftable  th^n  Cataline ;  this  Regicide,  more  blood rlirfly  than  Daiiton^.  Ap- 
peared in  the  Biitilh  Senate,  not  a  patriot  was  (hocked,  not.a  patriot  quitfed 
his  featy  unlefs  it  was  to  run  to  the  place  where  he  fate  :>  there  they  crowded 
about  himi  feveral  addreiTed  him,  and  one  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced' 
to  him.  After  this,  the  papers  cell  us  that  a  member  invit;ed  I.im  to  meet  a 
feied  party  of  his  friends  at  dinner,  and  that  they  all  attended  him  in  the 
evening  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  theatre.  When  he  qoitrod  England,  Tallien  de- 
clared that  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  receprion,  and  that  the  Patriots  con- 
tinued to  dtferve  well  oi  the  Great  Nanon.  Do  tliefe  attentions  proceed 
from  liberality  and  Whig  princijles,  or  fiOtn  a  profligate  contempt  of  the 
public  opiiiion,  and  gratuitous  infamy  ? 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
Ej  dicipotuiiTc,  et  non  potuifle  reiclii." 

"      '        '  G3  Itt 


* 

7$  PIITGXNAI.  CSITICISM* 

Ip  the  pamphlet  alfo  are  to  be  found  Ibme  very  uftfiil  information,  and 
^  judicious  reflexions  on  the  naval  force  of  the  ifferent  maritime  powers 
pf  Europe,  and  on  the.  importance  of  fome  of  our  new  Colonial  acquifi; 
tions;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appea'-s  to  he  the  prpduAion  of  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  difcernment,  accuftomed  to  obfervation,  and  lincerely  anxious  for  the 
IvcUare'and  honour  of  his  country.         '      ' 


DRAMA. 


I^ovBrs*  Vews,  or  He  Child  of  Love.  A  PJay  in  Jme  A^s,  Tranjlated  fro^ 
the  German  of  Aiigujius  Vori  Kotzebue:  zuifb  a  brief  Biography  of  the  Au^ 
tbor  .  ^y  Stephen  Porter,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  of  Trinity  Col-; 
lege,  Cambridge.     Parfons.  '       *    , 

THE  decline  of  dramatic  gqnius  in  this  country  is  on  no  j^ccount  per- 
haps more  to  be  lamented  than  for  the  inundation  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion^^d  of  the  fiilfe  pathos  and  vicicus  morals  of  what  is  called  a  Gefman 

Jchooh  Kotzebue  is  one  of  the  molt  dangerous  becaufe  one  of  the  moft  popular 

'  writers  of  ih at  fchool,  and  the  reputation  which  his  name  has  acquired  fince 
a  Britrfh  poet  and  fenator  thought  proper  to  adapt  one  of  his  plays  to  the 
Englifli  ftage,  renders  him  ftill  more  formidable.    Such  a  writer  by  his  fpii- 

."  yious  patl^os,  may  do  ijiuch  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  unrefle»5ting  vulgar, 
who  are  eafily  feduced  by  exciting  their  pity  for  vices  rather  than  mi  fortunes, 
and  gradually  undermining  that  fyftem  pf  morality  which  has  fo  long  pro- 
vided the  moft  ufeful  rules  for  i  bought,  feeling,  and  condud.  The  play 
before  us  is  a  mere  tranflation  from  otzebue*s  original,  without  any  v;ew 
to  a  reprefenfatiori  on  the  Englilh  {lage.  It  is  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of  the 
author's  manner,  and  of  the  generaUendency  pf  his  dramatic  works.    That 

■  tendency  is  to  make  mankind  believe  th^t  criminal  paffions  and  a6lions  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  and  that  virtue,  leniibi- 
lit>,  and  all  the  nobler  feelmgs  are  in  general  the  chara6leriltics  of  the 
lower  orders.  Another  greav'  trait  in  the  dramatic  chara6ler  of  Kotzebue 
is  to  briiig  femafe  delicacy  and  modtfty  into  rontempt  and  ridicule.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  a  young  lady  is  to  put  no  check  on  her  paffions,  ancj 
if  fhe  feels  a  partiality  for  a  man  Ihe  is  to  maffe  love  to  b.m,  without  a^ 
ceremony,  under' the  idea  ofhtingjimp^e,  igeniious,  and  riatu  al.  It  is  full 
time  to'put  a  ftop'tb  this  degenerate  ancf  polluting  fpecies  of  literature,  and 
!f  the  legiflature  cannot  interfere,  it  is  to  be  hopeu  however  that  it  will 
at  laf!  meet  with  its  proper  fate  at  the  tribunal  cjf  public  judgment,  virtucjj 
iind  common  fcnfe.  .     i    .;■     .   ■     .■  .;         .     .    > 

l^overs*  Vows.    A  Play  in  five  A8s  ;  performing  at  the  Theatre  Rqyalj  Coven^ 
*     Garden.     Ffcm  the  German  of  Kotzebue,     By  Mrs.  Ihchtald.     Robin- 
foiis.     London.      "  '  •  '         =      .  >     . 

THOUGtJ  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  cleared  away  much  of  the  ofFenflve  matter 
in  this  play,  it  ik  fllll  unworthy  the  pfoteftion  of  the  Britilh  public.  Hei; 
chief  alteration  is  in  the  charader  of  the  Butler,  which  flie  has  rendere4 
more  prominent  and  iu4icrous  than  in  the  original.       '    ' 

MISCELr 
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ALetter  to  the  Hon.  spencer  Perce'val,  &c.  The  Second  Edition.  With  a 
Poftfcript.  Containing  fome  Obfervations  on  the  reported  Debates  on 
Taylor's  and  Addifon's  Divorce  Bilk.  *vo.  is.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1801. 

IN  our  review  of  tlie  firft  edition  of  this  excellent  Pamphlet,  *  we  entered 
at  large  into  the  nature  of  its  contents  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  fee,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  ftrong  religious  and  moral  truths  on  a  topic  which  involves 
the  deareft  intereds  of  the  (bcial  world  has,  in  this  didipated  age,  commandeci 
a  certain  portion  of  public  attention.     In  the  Poftfcript,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Pamphlet  itfelf,  the  author  makes  fome  fpirited  and  pertinent  ob- 
fcnradons  on  the  reported  fpeeches  of  fome  of  the  members  olF  the  Upper 
HooTe ;  he  alfo  here  ftrengthens  his  former  arguments  ;  and  fuggefts  fome  ufe« 
(^  alterations  in  the  laws  refpeding  adultery.     He  contends,  moft  ftrongly, 
for  the  juftice  of  allowing  wives,  as  well  as  hufbands,  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce  for  adultery,  and  expreifes  his  aftonifhment  that  thofe  Sena- 
tors who  had   fo  ftrcnuouOy  fupportcd  the  caqfe  of  woman  in  a  fallen  date, 
ihoyld  have  remained  filent  when  the  claims  of  a  virtuous  wife  were  the  fub- 
jeft  of  difcuffion.     His  propofition  that,  ^^  in  all  cafes  of  divorce  for  adultery, 
^  children  of  the  marriage  (hould  remain  with  the  virtuous  party,"  feems  to 
Ik  alike  confonaot  with  the  principle^  oi  juftice,  and  the  interefts  of  fociety* 
Hisexpofure  of  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  reprcfenting  marriage  merely  as  a 
Civil  contraSiy  a  reprefentation  at  variance  with  the  Divine  law,  and  fraught 
with  infinite  danger  to  the  community,  is  pointed  and  fuccefsful.     The  juf- 
ticftof  the  following  remarks,  referring  to  fome  late  proceedings  in  a. pertain 
.?irembly,  no  one,  we  think,  will  be  bold  or  fijly  enough  to  diipute^ 

"  Whatever  fome  may  think,  men  of  loofe  morals  and  profligate  lives  are 
w>tthe  fitted  perfons  to  decide  upon  the  oeceffity  of  laws,  which  would*  im-  ^ 
pofereftraints  upon  their  paffions.  In  fuch  a  cafe  they  would  be  judges  in  their 
jPH'n  caufe*  There  is,  indeed,  an  audacity  in  vice  which  makes  it  claim  a 
fight  thus  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  itfelf ;  nay,  ^t  this  timci  it  difplays  fuch 
matchlefs  effrontery  as  to  afiert  a  fuperior  andalmoft  an  exclufive  title,  to  pro- 
oounce  upon  ^he  proprieity  of  its  own  convjftion.  It  holds  out  characters, 
which  are  defervmg  of  the  higheft  refped,  and  of  the  moft  unbounded  confi» 
dence,  as  the  leaft  qualified  to  ponfult  the  deare^  into^fts  of  fociety.  It  re- 
ptefcnts  men  who  occupy,  with  the  gteateft  credit  to  themfelves,  and  with  the 
gfeateft  advantage  to  the  ftate,  the  higheft  departments  in  the  church  and  the 
^agidracy,  a$  unfit  to  be  Jthe  guardians  of  the  public  morals,  becaofe,  for- 
footh,  they  have  not  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  going,  through  a  courfe  of  debauchery.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  perfons,  whofe  principles  are  corrupted,  whofe  minds  are  perverted, 
sndwhofe  reafon  is  enflaved  by  diftblute  habits,  endeavouring  to  laugh  down 
the  di^tes  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  the  mouth  ot  a 
Bilhop  or  a  Judge ;  and  to  fet  up  their  own  authority  as  infallible;  becaufe  it 
is  founded  on  the  rotten  bafis  of  licentious  experience  and  vicious  habits* 
With  equal  propriety  might  9  gang  of  banditti  claim  an  pxclufive  right  tore  J 
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ftalate  Ae  whole  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law  c  as  well  might  a  feat  in  the 
jCorrefpomling  Society,  or  in  the  club  of  United  Irifhmen,  ^  held  forth,  as 
n  neceflary  qualification,  to  pronounce  upon  the  laws  refpedling  fedition  and 
frealbo,  or  on  the  expediency  of  fufpending  the  A61  of  Haheas  Corpus*" 

We  muft  repeat  oiur  former  ob&rvation,  that  this  pamphlet  ought  .to  be  |e* 
fqfed  by  every  member  who  means  to  give  a  vote  on  qaeftions  conpeded  with 
.|be  bwa  of  Divorce  fpr  Aioltery, 

jnk  Tbirfetrntb  Report  of  the  Society  for  ieftering  thf  Condition  of  the  Foor^ 
8vo^     %s.    liatcbard,     iSoi. 

yVfi^  Fgrnrteentb  Refort  of  the  Society  for  betUring  the  Condition  of  the  PooVf 
8v6,     iSf     Hatchard^     l8oi« 

THESE  Reports  exhibit  a  fatisfadpry  account  of  the  farther  proceedings  of 
'this  benevolent  Society,  who  have  long  been  moft  beneficially  employed  in 
'))ettering  the  temporal  condition  of  tlie  indigent  claffes  of  their  fellow-fob^ 
<je^y  And|  we  truft,  that  a  period  will  arrive  when  its  members  will  have 
'leifure  to  turn  their  attention^  more  particularly,  to  the  fpirituai  improve- 
^^en(  of  the  Poor,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  metropolis,  who  are  depraved  and 
«jpQfrupted,  beyond  the  powers  of  defcription,  and  almoft  of  imagination^  No 
^ubt^  the  relief  of  bodily  want^  is  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  mental  meli- 
<oration  ;  but  thefe  (hould,  to  a  ceirtain  extent,  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand ; 
^at  leaft,  the  former  ftiould  be  rendered  inftrumental  to  the  latter.  We  believe 
•the  Society  has  attended  very  clofely  to  this  improvement  in  the  country  ;  aiid 
'^t%x\x%  that  the  naetropoliij,  which  is  ip  ipoft  wapt  pf  it,  wilj  not  b^muah 
^Jpn^r  without  itj 

The  Confemflati've  Phihfofher ;  ar  Jhort  EJ^ays  on  the  'various  OhJeSs  of 
IfatHte  throughout  the  Tear ;  nvith  poetical  Illujirattom  and  moral  Rev 
jffeBiqn^  qif  each  ^uhjeSt.     %  Vols,  |  zmo.     gs.     Rivingtons,     1 8po- 

THPSE  ^flays  firfjt  appeared  iii  the  Uniyerfal  Magazine ;  apd  thfc  Editofi 
'fus  pot  been  miftaken  in  his  opinion,  that  they  were  WPftby  of  b^ing  repub? 
'llHie^  in  ^,  ipore  cpmp^d^  and  eligible  form^ 

jQafftiqnf  tojoit^^  J^pqrffjften.     8vp.  Pp.  24.  |5d,     f^obfop,     1 800. 

TJHISihort  traa  is  the  produaion  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  ;  apdhasfor 
its  laudable  obje^i  the  prevention  of  the  many  dreadful  accidepts  which  arife 
dfrooi  carelefspds  ^Jtd  inattention  ^n  the  pfe  of  fire-arms.  Havipg  f^^d  thiS| 
|t  is  alnoitfuperfluouf  to  add^  that  it  ou^ht  to  1^  Pf^rufcd  by  ^Y^ry  young 
^»Qrtfman. 

lie  PrincipieS'Of  Englijh  Farriery  vindicateJ;  containing  Stri^uref  on  the 
0rrqneoMfsand  long  exploded Syjtem^  hf^fx  r^'^'d at theVetertnary  College ; 
interfper/ed  lu'tth  curfory  Remarks  on  the  Syftems  of  Siolley/elly  P.e.SanM:er$ 
Pa  la   ifojf^^  ^c.   &c;    in  nxihich   is  fully   di/p/aye4  the    Superiority  qf 
J^gli^  Farriery  o*vfr  that  of  Foreign  Nations,   ^^  J^^hn  Lanf|   A.  V.  P. 

late  of  the  Secdpd  Regiment  of  Life  guards.     8vp^    Riebau.     Lpndo^- 


MfcittanUs^  8i 

MR.  LANE)  afttiated  by  an  AntUGallican  fpirlr,  repels,  with  great 
indignation,  the'  charge  of  inferiority  which  has  been  preferred  againft  his 
coontry,  in  the  important  art  of  Farriery.  If  his  ability  be  equal  to  his 
zeal,  of  which  we  humbly  profefs  to  be  moft  incompetent  judges,  he  muft 
have  very  good  grounds  indeed  for  claiming  the  fuptriority  which  he  fo  loudly 
aferts, 

latin  ProfoJy  made  eafy^  or  Rules  and  Authorities  for  the  ^anttty  of  final 
Syllables  in  general^  and  of  the  Increments  of  Nouns  and  Ferbs^  inter^ 
Jperfed  <wtth  occafional  ObfervaUons  and  Conjectures  on  the  pronunciatioft 
if  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans :  to  ijobich  are  added  dlreStons  fot 
/canning'  and  compofing  different  kinds  of  Verfe,  folloiued  by  Analytic  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Harmonious  Stru3ure  of  the  Hexameter^  together  nulth 
Synoptic  Tables  of  ^antlty  for  every  Declenjion  and  Conjugation •  l^j 
J.Carey.     8vo.     Pp.  200.     5s.     Robinfons.     London,     iSoo.*. 

THE  length  of  the  title  page  precludes  the  neceflity  of  explanation,  as  to 
tlie  «»/<?«/!  of  the  book.  In  refpeft  of- the  execution  we*  (hall  briefly  ob- 
fefFc,  that  tht  author  has  not  promifed  more  than  he  has  performed  ;  and  that 
Itthas  treated  his  fubjed  wi^h  ability  and  care. 

Elements  of  Reading.  Being  feleB  Englljh  Lejfons  In  Profe  and  Verfe^  fot 
Young  Readers  of  Both  Sexes.  By  the  Rev.  J,  Adams.  i2mo* 
London.      1801. 

A  NEW  edition  of  an  ufeful  publication  the  merits  of  which  had  beea 
duly  eftimated  before  the  commeticemenc  of  our  labours.  : 

The  Frjl  Principles  of  Field- Fortification  ;  containing  tonclfe  and  familiar 
Precepts  for  the  ConjiruSfion^  Attack ^  and  Defence  of  Fleld^Works ; 
with  a  Preliminary  IntroduSton  to  the  Science  of  Fortification  In  generals 
By  Charles  Aogultus  Struenfee.  Tranflated  from  the  German,  by  William 
Nicolay,  Captain. Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineexs*  8vo*  \ 
pp.  232.     Plates.     7s.  6d.     Nicol.     London.     i8o0. 

THESE  Flrfi  Principles,  as  they  are  termed  with  more  modefty  than  ac- 
curacy, include  the  whole  fciencc  of  Field- Fortification ;  and  the  fimplifi- 
cation  of  the  rules,  in  which  much  ability  is  difplayed,  renders  them  at. 
tainable  by  the  humblcft  capacity.  The  military  world  are  highly  indebted 
to  the  tranflator  of  this  work,  which  is  capable  of  affording  much  ufeful 
knowledge  to  officers  of  all  ranks. 

* 

*A?ropofal  on  Behalf  of  the  Married  Poor,   8vo.    Pp.  52.     is.  6d.    Arch, 
London*     1801. 

THEobjedlof  this  traft  is  to  recommend  the  appoin'tment  of  fix  infpeftors 
in  every  parilh  to  l)e  inverfed  with  authority  and  controul  over  the  overfeeW  ; 
for  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  relief  to  rhe  poor  at  their  own  houfes ;  and 
making  ceriain  allowances  to  the  labourer  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  and  the  extent  of  his  family  ;  but  this  objed  may  be  obtained  by 
l^i^s  more  regular^  more  practicable,  and  more  elfcdive. 

Thoughts 
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fhoughts  OH  Poor'Houfes,  <u;tib  a  View  to  thiir  general  Reform^  particularly  that 
of  Salj/hury,  c$*nparing  it  with  the  more  improved  ones  of  Sbrewjbury,  IJle 
oflVigbtj  Hull,  Bo^dre,  tsfc,  and  Dedu^ions  drawn,  ufeful  to  other  Poor^ 
Houfes,  T\ivJiicb  is  addsd,  an  Account  of  the  Population  ofSal'i/hury,  with 
Ohfervaims  thereon.  By  Henry  Wanfey,  F.  A.  S.  8vo.  Pp.  48. 
Price  18d.     Cadell  and  Davies.     London.     180 J. 

MR.  WANSEY  has  evidently  beiftowed  much  labour  and  care  on  theia- 
veftigation  of  the  fubjedl ;  and  has,  very  judicioufly,  in  the  colledion  of  his 
materials,  preferred  pradkice  to  theory,  fadts  to  fpeculations.  Of  the  true 
end  and  de(ign  of  a  workhoufe,  as  explained  in  an  ad  vertifemeut  which  he 
hasadopted,  he unqueftionably entertains  a  very juft  conception , 

**  To  train  up  tlie  children  of  the  poor  to  habits  of  induftry,  religioni  and 
virtue>  in  order  to  make  them  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  to  furnifli  em- 
ployment for  the  poor  of  all  ages,  and  oblige  them  to  earn  their  own  fup- 
port^  as  far  as  their  flrength  and  ability  will  enable  them;  to  prevent 
idlenels,  diflipation,  and  vice  j  and  to  provide  a  comfortable  afylum  for  old 
age,  difeafe,  or  infirmitjr,  vhen  thereby  difabled  from  purfuipg  their  ufual 
occupations." 

We  heartily  wifli  that  this  point  was  more  fully  attended  to,  in  which  cafe 
houles  of  indiiftry  would  never  be  .converted  into  a  receptacle  for  idlenefs. 
The  author's  faggeftions  refpe6ting  the  education  of  children  in  a  workhoufe 
are  highly  judicious,  and  indeed  all  his  obfervations  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
poor  are  entitled  to  veryferious  confideration. 

The  Life,- Adventures,  and  Opinions  pf  Coloiiel  George  Hanger*     Written  by 
himfelf.     !^  Vols.     8vo.     l6s.     Debrett.     1801. 

IF  a  total  abfence  of  wit,  humour,  and  underftanding;  of  all  that  can 
amufe  the  fancy,  or  inform  the  mindj  had  been  the  only  objeAion  to  thefe 
ponderous  volumes,  we  Ihould  have  left  them  to  link,  by  their  own  weight, 
in  the  muddy  pool  of  oblivion.  Such  negative  demerits  muft  have,  indeed, 
incurred  contempt,  but  might  have  been  allowed  to  efcape  cenfure. — Not 
fo  the  work  in  which  profligacy  riles  fuperior  to  ils  concomitant  dulnefs ;  in 
viiich  the  moft  miferable  fneers  at  religion,  and  its  moll  virtuous  profelTors 
are  exhibited,  aptly  it  mnft  be  admitted,  as  fit  companions  for  eulogies  on 
vice ;  in  which  the  moft  Chriftian,  beft-regulated,  and  heft-governed  infti- 
tutipns,  are  vilified  and  calumniated,  mofrbafely  and  falfeFy,  and  whole 
chapters  devoted  to  ftudied  panegyrics  -on  proftitutioji  and  proftitutes^  in 
which  all  decency  and  decorum  of  language  and  of  fenliment,  are  utterly 
<iifregarded5  and  ofwhich.it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  be  moft  ftrongly 
charaderized  by  perveriion  of  mind  or  corruption  of  heart. 

A  fair  ftandard  for  eftimating  the  capacity  and  the  principles  of  the  au- 
thor is  aftbrded  to  the  reader  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book,  in  whicl^ 
he  tells  him,  that  the  charader  which  he  was  ever  moft  ambitipus  to  ac- 
quire, and  which  he  regards^as  '^  the  moft  dejircahje  and  moji  enviable  of  ali. 
cbara^ers'r  was  that  of — a  fne  gent  km  an  I — it  is  not  furprifing  that  a.nian 
who  ^o\AAfo  think,  ftiouldy2>  write, —  He  aflurcs  us  that  be  was  an  adept  at 
Latin,  but  that  he  never  underftood  Greek  ;  which  ftruck  us,  we  confefs,  as 
fomewhat  ftrange^  when  we  looked  at  the  plate  in  the  firft  volume,  where  a 
figure  is  exhibited  on  the  gallows,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  pafling  the  obeliik  in  St.  George's- fields  two  years 
ago^    or  has  l^ecn  mofe  feccntly  acc\i^0Qi^4  ^^  ^^  through  PaU-mall 
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tpd  the  adfjacent  llreets,  to  miftake; — for  we  certanly  were  dlfpofed  to 
think  that  there  \ya3  one  individual  in  the  world,  at  lealt,  to  whom  he 
idid  ju(lice,  and  that  he  had  fuccefstully  Hudied  the  old  Greek  admonitioa 

Averfe  a5  we  are  from  the  infliction  of  general  cenfure,  without  the  ad* 
diiclion  of  Ibnie  paflage  to  juflify  oar  fentenee  5  \ve  cannot,  in  ihis  inilance^ 
fubmit  to  difgrace  our  pages  by  a  tingle  quotation  3  but  when  we  aifure  our 
-readers  that  the  author  carries  his  profligacy  fo  far  as  not  only  to  iligmatize 
-oor  ratirriagerceremony  as  an  artifice  of  popery;  and  earneftly  to  recom- 
mend polygamy  5  but  even  to  direct  the  public  proftitute  in  the  choice  of 
her  paramours,  and  that  in  language  the  moft  obfcene,  thev  will  not,  w© 
are  perfuaded,  be  led  to  accufe  us  of  injuftice,  when  we  pronounce  fuch  a 
publication  to  be  infamoits.     For  our  part,  who  are  not  Jine  gentlemen  but 
flain  Cbri/izans ,  we  Ihould  regard  any  man  who  could  write  and  publifli  a 
book  of  this  defci  iption,  with  the  fame  abhorrence  as  the  wretch  whojbould 
frcpent  a  plac^  of  ^ujorjh'ip  for  a  furpofe  of  irfamy  ;  (ind  who  Jhould  lure  the 
mdm  offedudiioTi  from  the  boufe  of  penitence  and  prayer ^   lo  plunge  her  onu 
more,  into  the  ^ulpb  of  mifery  andftn  ! 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Thoughts  on  the  Englifb  Governments     Letter  ^th^ 

^tfleSfloni  on  the  Political  and  Moral  State  of  Soeiefy  at  the  Clofe  of  the  \%th 
Century,      By  John  Bowles,  Efq. 

hlitical  Ejffays  on  fo.pularSubjeSis. 

THE  public  have,  we  doubt  not,  frequently  obferved  a  very  ftriking  difl 
ference  between  the  conduA  of  Jacobin  and  that  of  Anti- Jacobin  Re- 
viewers. That  fuch  a  difference  exifts,  we  are  very  proud  ;  we  coniider  it  as 
/lonoQrable  to  purielves,  and,  what  is  dill  more  important,  as  afR}rding  the 
M  pledge  of  our  utility.  The  greater  it  is,  the  greater,  we  are  convinced, 
will  be  our  fervices  to  our  country  and  to  fociety  at  large.  And  we  requeft  all 
pcrfonf  who  are  frien41y  to  our  intercfts  to  notice  it  whenever  they  may  hav« 
pccafion. 

To  enumerate  all  the  cifcumftances  in  which  this  difference  confifts  would  be 
amoft  voluminous  talk:  for  it  amounts  in  all  rcfpe^,  in  which  principle  can 
be  concerned,  to  a  perfeft  cpntrath  With  Jacobins,  we  truft,  we  differ /o/* 
CceU,  P^t  pvefent  we  will  po\nt  put  two  very  prominent  marks  of  didind^ton 
between  us  and  pur  antagpnifts.  In  the  firft  place  with  regard  to  all  publi- 
cations which  relate  to  fubjefts  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  political  nature,  our 
opinion  and  that  of  the  Jacobin  critics  are  always  diametrically  oppofite  to 
^ach  other.  Whenever,  in  fqch  cafes,  we  extol,  they  arc  fure  to  condemn  ; 
pd  in(;e  i\erfa  ;  fo  that  with  regard  to  general  character,  it  would  be  foffici- 
cnt  for  any  reader  to  perufe  either  of  qs,  in  order  to  know,  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, the  fentiments  of  the  other.  The  ground  of  this  difference,  whoever 
\^i  paid  the  fmalleft  atteruioq  to  our  irefpedire  principles  will  find  to  be,  that 
?11  works  whicli  l^aye  fpf  theij:  objedt  to  promote  the  caufe  of  religion,  virtue 
and  focial  or4er,  invariably  attr.i(5t  their  unqualified  cenfure,  while  we  not 
pnly  applaud  fuch  works,  in  proportion  as  we  find  them  calculated  to  promote 

Itcir  importam  obieftj  but  endeavour,    to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  by 
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caufing  them  to  be  univcrfally  known  and  read,  to  aflift  them  in  making  tie 
Jfalutary  irtipfcflions  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  On  the  other  .hand,  if 
a  publication  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  public  principles,  to  damp  the 
public  fpirit,  to  aflift  the  views  of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  to  promote 
the  caufe  of  infidelity,  treafon,  univerfal  difturbancc  and  anarchy,  or,  in  one 
word,  of  Jacobinifni,  it  never  fails  to  call  forth  the  commendation  of  a 
Jacobin  Reviewer,  while  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  cxpofe,  with  due  fcvcrity, 
its  mifchievous  nature,  and  to  counteraft  its  malignant  defign. 

Another  difference,  equally  marked,  between    us   and  the  Jacobin  Re- 
viewers, confifts  in  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  the  works  which  we  rcf- 
peftively  condemn  ;  for  as  to  thofe  which  we  approve  no  fuch  difference  is  per. 
ccptible.     With  regard  to  the  former  our  readers  will  do  us  the  juftice  to  re. 
niember  that  it  is  our  prad^ice  to  be  very  explicit  in  ftating  the  grounds  of  our 
difapprobation,  and  to  produce  evidence  from  the  works  themfelves  to  prove  that 
our  cenfure  is  juft — in  (hort,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves, 
irefped^ing   the  merits  of  fuch   works.     The  condud  of  our  critical    ad- 
yerfaries  is  the  very  reveirfe  of  this.     Their  cenfure  confifts  in  vague,  general, 
indifcriminace  abufe.     They  labour  to  excite  a  prejudice  againft  a  work ; 
but  they  take  care  not  to  furniOi  their  readers  with  any  materials,  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  juftnefs  of  their  reprehenfion.     Wifliing  to  confign  it,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  oblivion,  they  aim  only  to  prevent  ir,  from  being  read  and  examined, 
dead  of  inveftigating  its  contents,  controverting  its  principles,  difproving  its 
fa^s,  and  refuting  its  reafoning,   (which  is  the  courfe  we  think  ourfelves 
bound  to  follow,  when  we  exprefs  our  difapprobation)  they  condemn  it  in  the 
lump,  and  confine  themfelves  to  general  defcriptlon,  and  knowing  pretty  well 
the  bent  of  their  readers  difpofitions,  they  take  care  to  make  that  defcription 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  (hall  preclude  all  wiOi  to  perufe  the  publications  fo  de- 
fcribed.     Thus  are  many  perfons  confirmed  in  the  moft  mifchievous  errors  by 
fufieringthe  ipfe  dixit  of  a  reviewer  to  prevent  them  from  reading,  what 
.would  fla&  convi^ion  upon  their,  minds,  induce  them  to  abjure  the  fyften\s, 
they  have  been  artfully  led  to  adopt,  and  to  embrace,  as  effential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  fociety,  the  principles,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  confider  as  in. 
j^irious  to  its  beft  interefts. 

In  proportion  as  the  tendency  of  a  publication  is  beneficial,  thefe  iniidious 
reviewers  are  cautious  to  refrain  from^ny  inveftigation  of  its  contents*  And 
when  it  is  of  the  higher  clafs  of  utility  nothing  can  be  more  fuperficial  than  their 
criticifm,  nothing  more  indefinite  than  their  invedlive.  ,  Fearing  to  make 
their  partiality  ,and  in  juftice  confpicuous,  they  do  not  venture  to  truft  their 
readers  with  a  fingle  extrad  from  productions  which  are  highly  extolled  by 
perfons,  who  are  diftinguifhed  both  for  the  foundnefs  of  their  principles  and 
the  extent  of  their  literature. 

A  curious  fpecimen  of  this  mode  of  Jacobin  criticifm  is  to  be  found  in  the 
potice  taken  by  the  Critical  Review,  tor  February  laft,  of  the  three  publica- 
tions fpecified  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  (hall  feverally  bring  forward 
thefe  critiques  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  foregoing 
obfervations  may  not  be  juftly  applied  tl>  the  Critical  Reviewers. 


\Ji.  noughts  on  the  Englijh  Gtyvernment.   See  Critical  Re'vievs^for  fehruary 

laft.     p.    215. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  part  pf  this  work  confifts  of  animadvcrfions  on 
the   fifft   volume    of    Blackftone's   Commentaries.     The    author's    ccnfures 
arc- 
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are  principally  direfied  to  the '  anrangcment  adopted  by  the  Commentator 
ifl  unfolding  the  conftitation  of  our  government ;  an  arrangement  which,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  Mr,  R.  is  '^  the  origin  of  all  the  mifconception  and  prejudice^ 
BOW  prevailing  with  regard  tb  the  form  and  nature  of  our  conftitution.^* 
f.  6.    In  other  rcfpefts  Mr.  Reeves  pays  a  high  tribute  of  applaufe  to  th« 
Commentaries,  which,  he  fays,  he  holds  *'  in  very  high  eftimation."    *' 
bve"  (obfeires  he)  a  feeling  for  the  name  of  this  great  lawyer  and  writer, 
which  is  compofed  of  gratitude  for  afliftance  in  my  ftudies,  and  convi^ion  of 
the  real  value  of  his  labour :  (ince.I  have  been  able  to  judge  for  myfelfy  I  be- , 
Here  it  to  be  the  beft  introduAion  there  ever  was,  to  any  fyftem  of  law  ;  he  has 
extended  a  knowledge  of  the  law  beyond  the  profeffors  of  it,  making  jurif- 
pnidence  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  therefore  within    the 
circkof  every  gentleman's  ftudies.     Since  the  publication  of  Blackftone'tf 
Camroentaries,  every  Englilhman  who  reads,  feels  a  temptation  to  acquire  «: 
general  idea  of  the  law  he  lives  under,  which  too  he  now  likes  the  better, 
fiocebeis  not  wholly  without  fpme  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  2l^\u 
catioQ."    This  is  not  the  language  of  s^  prejudiced  man,  or  of  an  unfair 
jodge,  aid  it  aferds  prefumptive  evidence,  that  the  writer  who  employed  it 
wooJd  not,  without  good '  grounds,  take  upon  himfelf  to  cenfure  any  part  of 
die  Commentaries.     At  all  events  the  true  queftion  is  whether  his  cenfuries  be 
well  or  ill  founded  ?  and  with  all  the  refpe^  we  bear  a  work  which  we  con* 
{deras  the  moft  elaborate  and  elegant,  of  an  inflitutional  kind,  which  has 
vrer  appeared  upon  any  fcience,  we  think   the  animadverfions  made  by  Mr* 
Reeves  perfectly  juft.     Indeed,  their  juftnefs  is  fo  apparent  that  it  is  matter 
rf wonder,  that  they  (hould  have  efcaped  any  pcrfon,  of  tolerable  difcernment, 
who  had  perufedthe  firft  volume  of  the  Commentaries  ;  a  circumftance  tO'  be 
attributed  only  to  the  dazzling  authority  of  the  learned  author.     We  will 
notice  the  firft  of  Mr.  Reeves's  remarks  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
their  propriety. 

The  Commentator  thus  enumerates  thofe  auxiliary  fubordfhate  rights  of 
^Qgliihmen,  which  ^<  ferve  principally  as  barriers  to  proted  and  maintain 
iQnolatc  the  three  great  and  primary  rights  of  perfonal  fecurity,  perfonal 
liberty,  and  private  property.*'     ift.  The  Parliament ;  '2d.  the  limitation  of 
tbe  King's  prerogative ;    3d.  right  of  aftion  in  courts ;    4th.  right  of  peti- 
<i«ning ;   5th.  right  of  having  arms  for  defence.     On  this  arrangement  Mr. 
Keeves  v«ry  properly  obferves,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  accord  even  with 
the  Commentator's  own  diftribution — Firft,  the  right  of  petitioning.     To 
the  Biethod  of  this  arrangement,  which  evidently  contains  a  moft  defcftivc 
analyfis,  Mr.  R.  properly  objefts  that  the  right  of  petitioning  (hould  be 
fdaced  as  one  article,  and  thp  Parliament,  which  is  one  of  the  objeds  of  fuch 
petitioning,  as  another ;  and  that  the  prerogative,   wbich  is  another  objeA 
of  petitioning,  Ihould  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  but  only  *he  limitation  of  that 
prerogative;  alfo  that,  in  an  inftitutional  work,  the  limitation  of  a  certain 
power  (hould  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  beft  fecurities  of  the  fubje^,  before 
any  account  is  given  of  the  extent  or  nature  of  that  powder.     Finally,  that 
what  is  a  mere  negative,  the  limitation  of  the  King's  authority,  Ihould  be 
mentioned  as  an  entity  in  the  law.     In  point  of  principle  he  complains  with 
equal  propriety,  that  the  Parliament  (hould  be  mentioned  as  a  pofttive  good, 
aiid  the  royal  authority  a  politive  evil,  which  it  muft  be,  if,  as  ftated  by  the 
Vinerian  profeftbr^  it^  be  only  to  be  repdered  a  good  by  its  diminution,  and 
by  a  continual  watch  upon  it.     Such  ftatements,  beftdes  being  incorre^,  tend 

to 
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to  lower  tlic  King  ift  the  eftimation  of  his  fubjeds,  and  arc  therefore  favour* 
able  to  difafie^lion^  treafon,  and  anarchy. 

Happy ^ , thrice  happy  would  have  been  the  Critical  Reviewers  to  hav^ 
proved  the  above  obfervations,  or  thofe  which  folldw,  to  be  captious  and  on- 
jnft.  But  this  was  out  of  their  power.  They  knew^  they  lamented  that  it 
was  fo,  and  therefore  they  reforred  to  their  Jacobinical  mode  of  reviewing^ 
without  giving  their  readers  the  leaft  infight  into  the  nature  of  Mr.  R.'s 
animadveriions,  without  any  examination  of  the  work,  or  extrafting  ort6  ien-fc 
fence  of  its  contents,  they  pafs  fentence  upon  itj  and  upon  the  author,  in  the 
•following  vague  and  declamatory  terms. 

"  This  letter  is  chiefly  employed  in  cenfuring  Blackftonc  and  Locke,  and 
in  exhibiting,  according  to  the  author's  fancy,  a  corrected  text  of  the  cele. 
brated  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  as  far  as  they  treat  on  the 
joyal  prerogative  and  the  conftitution  of  this  country.  To  arty  one  who  has 
read  the  former  lett^ers  of  this  writer  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  iri 
what  manner  he  would  corred  the  text  of  Blackftone,  and  reprefent  the  entire 
ifovereignty  of  the  King.  He,  follows  up  his  own  hypothefis  (if  that  can  be 
called  an  hypotheiis  which  is  involved  in  contradiction  and  abfurdity  above 
the  raeafure  of  caballidic  theolog}')  with  all  due  contempt  of  the  venerable 

■■  Judge  j"  of  the  falfity  of  this  charge  the  quotations  we  have  made  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  the  reader,  "  and  fetting  himfelf  in  his  place,  prates  with 
uiatchlefs  effrontery  on  the  power  of  the  ftate  and  the  royal  prerogative,  irt 
direft  repugnance  to  the  fentiments  of  the  illuftrious  commentator.  We  think> 
however,  that  the  ^uiet  goodfenfe  of  the  Ejiglilh  people  ^will  not  fan^ion  an 
attempt  to  fcatter  the  tares  of  Mr.  Reeves  amongft  the  wheat  of  Sir  William 
Blackftone  ;  and,  we  truft,  that  if  this  mixture  be  attempted,  they  will  ihew 
their  goodfenfe  by  rejeding  the  mongrel  and  heterogeneous  refult.  The  gold 
of  the  latter  can  never  amalgamate  with  the  lead  of  the  writer  before  us ;  he 
may,  indeed,  amufe  himfelf  with  writing  letters  without  end,  but  he  will 

,  never  be  able  to  gain  currency  for  his  bafe  metal  by  outrageoufly  intermixing 
it*'  (is  not  this  outrageous  nonfenfe  Mr.  Critical  Reviewer?)  '*  with  the 
fterling  ore  of  this  juftly  celebrated  legal  expofition." 

The  remainder  of  this  article  confifts  of  a  moft  futile  attempt^  not  to  repel 
(for  that  was  impoflible)  but  to  evade  a  little  whdlefome  reproof  which  the 
latter  writer  condefcended  (unnecefTarily  and  'infra  dignitatem  as  we  think) 
to  bellow  upon  the  Critical  Reviewer  who  had  animadverted  upon  his  pre* 
ceding  letter.  In  this  attempt  the  Jacobin  critic  only  proves  two  things ;. 
firfl-,  that  he  was  extremely  fore  from  the  chaltifement  which  had  been  given 
him  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  fupport  any  of 
the  charges  or  allegations  which  were  the  caufeof.that  chaflifement.  For 
though  the  writer  charge  him  with  numberlefs  falfehoods  and  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  and  challenge  him  "  to  fhew  a  (ingle  propofition"  in  the  letter  to  var- 
rant  his  "  foolifli  imputations,'*  infkead  of  attempting  to  juftify  himfelf, 
he  reforts  only,  as  before,  to  loofe  and  indifcriminate  inveftive,  although,  if 
it  were  true  as  he  afierts,  that  the  letters  are  a  medley  of  dodrines  of  the  moft 
oppofite  defcriptions,  his  (the  letter  writer's)  pages  are  perpetually  refuting 
^ach  other^  and  his  whole  fyftem  is  of  irreconcileable  enmity  with  itfclf,  it, 
would  not  have  been  difficult  tp  find  fome  page,  "  doftrinc'*  or  paffage  which 
might  have  fupported  the  charges  of  the  Critical  Reviewer.  But  inftead  of 
producing  any  fuch  juftification  for  himfelf,  the  critic,  with  peculiar  modefly, 
alludes  to  Mr.  Reeves's  llik,  which  (he  prudently  faysj  the  Cr>tical  Review 

.  ^    •^fliail 


kejie^iions  on  the  political  and  Moral  State  of  Society.  8y 

*'  Aall  not  be  tarnijhed  by  a  vain  endeavour  to  copy  or  to  ctiara6^erize  !'* 
.  Our  readers  are  new  initiated  into  the  myftcries  of  Jacobin  Reviewing — 
bat  we  have  more  of  thofe  myftcries  to  unfold^  aiul  (hall  therefore  proceed  to 
another  article* 


RefleStons  on  the  folitical  and  moral  State  of  Society  • 

IN  our  Review  for  January,  (p.  14.)  we  entered  fo  much  at  large  into  the 
merits  of  this  excellent  vjsprk,  we  afforded  our  readers,  by  the  copioufnefs  of 
oar  extrafts,  fuch  a  full  opportunity  for  forming  their  own  judgment  upon  it, 
and  we  have  fince  lieard  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  firft  charaders  in  the 
durch,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  world,  which  fo  perfedly  correfpond  with 
/      thai  which  we  had  ourfelves  declared,  that  it  becomes  a  fuperfluo\is  taik  to  fay 
f5     aoy  thing  more,  either  in  juftification  of  the  work  itfelf,  or  in  praife  of  the 
amhor,— Well,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  unprincipled  tricks,  and  un- 
blulhlng  effrontery  of  the  Jacobin  critics,  we  little  expedled,  we  confefs,  that 
any  one  of  thit  herd  would  expofe  his  ignorance  or  his  infamy  fo  completely, 
as  to  write,  on  fuch  a  work,  fuch  an  article  as  the  following,  which  we  extraft, 
fftrhatim^  from  the  Critical  Review  for  February,  p.  2I6. 

"  Buonaparte  is  a  moftiiorrible  monfter,  &c,  &c.  &c.  All  civilized  fociety 
mil  be  deftroyed  by  the  French  Revolution,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  fum 
WTubftance  of  thefe  reflexions;*'  (this  our  readers  know  to  be  a  profligate 
wifehood,)  ^'  and,  notwithftanding  the  compliments  paid  to  ourfelves,"  (aye, 
tbere  the  flioe  pinches ;  touch  a  Jacobin  but  ever  fo  flightly  and  he  writhes 
wder  the  la(h,  exclaiming  all  the  while,  with  the  man  in  the  play, — ^  No,  I 
aainot  angry,  you  can't  make  me  angry  !')  *'  we  mail  not  conceal  from  our 
readers  that  this  work  is  thebeft  fedative  we  have  taken  in  our  hands  for  fc^me 
time :  we  defy  any  man  to  be  angry  with  the  writer,  or  to  feel  a  mufcle  citf.. 
ordered  in  his  progrefs  through  the  work :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  impoflible  for 
him  to  read  ten  pages  without  falling  a fleep," 

Here  falfehood  is  fubftituted  for  faX,  abufe  for  argument,  and  the  critic 
te  not  condefcend  even  to  fupport  his  opinion,  fuch  as  it  is,  by  theaddudlion 
rfafingle  paflfage. — But  from  fuch  profligacy,  by  which  the  public  has  beea 
too  long  duped,  and  the  literary  world  too  long  difgraced,  we  turn  with 

We  have  bat  one  word  to  fay  to  the  Monthly  Revienvers  on  the  fobjedl  of 

this  publication.     Praife  from  them  we  did  not  expedl;  and,  in  their  review 

of  it,  they  have,  we  acknowledge,  been  fufficiently  cautious,  and  not  fuffered 

tiieir  zeal  to  t>utftrip  their  prudence.     But  we  would  litpply  afk  them  how  it 

happened  that  in  tranfcribiiig  the  title-page  they  omitted  the  word  morale 

Was  it  through  fear  that  many  perfons,  -who  did- not  trouble  themfelvcs  much 

with^o/;V/Vtf/refleftions,  might  be  difpofed  to  read  even  the  produdion  of  ari 

^f^ti.  Jacobin  writer,  on  moral  topics  ?  It  is  an  odd  omiffion,  to  fay  the  leaft 
of  it. 


PoMcal  Ejfays  on  popular  Subjects,     Critical  Review,  ksfc,  p.  21 7. 

THIS  article  concludes  the  feledion  we  have  thought  proper  to  make 
from  the  Critical  Review,  in  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  our  obfervations  oa 
the  nature  of  Jacobin  criticifm.  The  work  to  which  it  relates  was  noticed 
^yus, very  much  at  large,  in  our  laft  number.*     We  felt  it  our  duty  to 

*  Sec  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  for  February. 

fpeak 
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fpeak  very  highly  in  its  praifc,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  calculated  to  prodnce. 
the  happieft  efFeds  on  the  public  nindj  by  correfting  fome  of  the  moil: 
mifchievous  errors  which  exift  in  fociety,  and  by  inculcating  principles  which 
have  an  invariable  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  happinefs.    We  did  not, 
however,  expert  our  readers  to  rely  implicitly  on  our  commendations.     In 
the  true  fpirit  6f  Anti-jacobinifm  we  produced  our  vouchers  for  our  opi" 
nion,  and  by  fufficiently  copious  extra6h  affor.kd  the  public  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  for  itfelf  on  the  merits  of  the  work.     The  condud  of  the 
Critical,  alias  the  Jacobin  Reviewers,  affords  a  perfe6t  contrail  to  ours — not 
only  do  they  condemn  what  we  extol,  but  they  take  care  not  to  fumifb  any 
tcft  of  the  propriety  of  their  cenfures,   for  they  do  not  venture  to  quote  a 
fingle  line  from  the  work  itfelf,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  refrain  frona  fo 
doing,  that  they  may  indulge  in  a  drain  of  grofs  invedive  and  unfounded 
abufe,  and  obtain  a  wife  credit  for  the  fidelity  of  dcfcriptions  which  would 
inHantly  appear  to  be  unjuft,  if  they  were  to  perform  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Reviewers,  by  making  quotations  to  juftify  the  opinions  they  deliver  to 
^he  public.     They  are  not,  however,  on  that  account  the  more  fparing  of 
their  abufe,  as  our  readers  will  infer  from  the  following  extra6t. 

"  Thefe  effays*  written  on  many  of  the  firft  principles  of  politics,  liberty, 
democracy,  and  the  party  denominations  of  Whig  and  Toxy,  may  be  faid  to 
be  cdmpofed  on  popular  fubjedb,  but  we  cannot  add  that  they  are  written 
ip  a  popular  manner.     Very  few  people  will  underftand  them.     The  ftyle 
is  inflated  and  torpid,  and  the  writer's  ideas  are  enveloped  in  a  labyrinth  of 
words.     Burke  is  the  idol  of  his  adoration ;  and  the  politics  and  didtion 
of  his  latter  days"  (the  didion  of  Mr.  Burke's  latter  dSy!  well  done  Mr. 
Critic,)  **  the  objedts  of  hU  imitation.    The  French  revolati<Mi  is  the  grand 
phantom  attacked,  and  with  this  haunting  his  mind  he  difcuffes  the  im- 
portant fubje6ts  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  Britifh  conftitution."     This 
Reviewer  then  would  have  had  the  author,  in  the  year  1800,  difcufs  liberty^ 
democracy,  and  the  Britiih  conftitution,  without  any  notice  of  the  French 
revolution,  '*  imputing  Jacobinifm  to  a  confiderable  number  of  inhabitants 
in  this  ifland  who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  in  his  fpcculations." 
We  believe  the  author  was  very  right  in  imputing  Jacobinifm  to  many  per- 
fons  of  the  above  defcription  j  and  among  thofe  perfons,  juftice  impels  us. 
to  include  thofe  Critical  Reviewers,  whofe  charaSer  and  conduct  we  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  exhibit  in  their  true  colours. 


FukWs  Lavater, — De  LilleV  Country  Gentleman, 

'  to  THE  EDllOR. 

SIR, 

1  mentioned,  on  a  former  occafion,  that  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  though  not 
fo  direftly,  yet  nor  lefs  efFeftually,  promote  the  philofophiftical  fyftem  to 
which  they  have  devoted  therafelves,  in  the  department  of  tadc  as  well  as  that 
offcience.  On  this  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  others,  it  is  of  confiderablo 
ipTjportance,  to  deteft  the  fhallownefs  of  their  pretenfions.  In  general,  they 
feem  to  have  no  notion  of  that  elegant  fimplicity,  either  in  language  or  ima- 
gery, which  confers  grace  on  good  writing  ;  but  to  have  pr^mored,  by 
means  of  their  early  and  extenfive  circulation,  the  pompous  turgidity  and 
falfe  glitter  that  have  of  Utej  fo  much  inife((ed  both  the  profe  and  poetry  of 
Engliili  writers. 

If 


FufeliV  Lavater—Di  L\ih*s  Couhtry  GmtemaHn  S$ 

If  they  were  not  more  captivated  by  found  than  fenfe,  they  would  not  furely 
fiive  quoted,  with  high  commendation,'  the  following  paifages  in  a  fort  of 
ftutlandiih  jargon  by  Fufeli,  **  phyfiognomy  is  the  motner  of  corredhefsi  by 
afcerfaining,  from  the  meafurc  of  the  folid  patts,  the  precife  proportions  of  the 
moveable."  What  an  ingenious!  deification  of  phyfiognomy  will  they  call  it ! 
and  what  an  intelligible  and  happy  antitheiis  between  /oHd  and  mo'veahU 
parts!  The  paffagc  is  only  furpaffed  by  the  Ufy ftyle  and  corred ^ood fenfe  of 
the  following : 

**  Unity  of  chara^er  or  homogcneoufnefs  ot  parts  can  only  be  redeemed 
&om  the  chances  of  conjedurc  by  phyfiognomy.  Style,  imitation,  choice^ 
without  its  regulation^  will  oftener  produce  an  afi!emblage  of  difcord^  or  what 
is  called  a  monfter^  than  an  -homologous  beidg." 

Yet,  docile  reader,  this  inflated  ftuff  is  what  the  Monthly  Reviewers  think 
fo  tnterefting  and  curious^  that  they  will  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it,* 
But  let  us  obferve  them  in  the  vaft  difplay  of  their  own  poetical  talen^^* 
Say,  then,  unlefs  you  are  the  mod  complaifant  of  all  readers,  are  there  any 
vcrfcs  in  the  moft  incorredl  of  thofe  unfortunate  verfifiefs  whom  they  break  oa 
(kir  wheel,  more  unmufical  than  the  firft,  or  more  tamely,  profile  than  the 
fccond,  of  the  following  lines  of  their  tranflation  from  De  Lille's  Country 
Gentleman  ;  and  in  which  they  profefs  to  convey  to  the  Englifh  reader  an  ide^ 
tf  the  elegant  original.  + 

'*  And  you  ftrangets  to  joys  thecouritry  yieldsi 
Aflift  your  country  and  you'll  love  its  fields." 

Arc  the  following  lines  to  ferve  as  models  to  Engliih  poets  in  the  choke  of 

words,  and  melody  of  numbers  f 

**  To  meliorate  the  foul,  augment  the  feed,' 
Of  native  cattle  and  improve  the  breed,  &c. 
The  fagc  alone  by  certain  indications  feen,"  &c« 

Is  the  melody  of  this,  and  fome  preceding  verfes,  any  proof,  that  their 
Ml  in  Greek  verfifieation  has  improved  their  tafte  in  Englifh  Poetry  ?  Or 
by  what  canon  fhall  fome  future  Reviewers  explain  the  ftrufture  or  metrical 
principle  of  this  wonderful  line  ?  Its  mufic  however  is  almoft  furpaffed  by 
tlic  happy  inverfion  of  the  fecond  :  and  the  ingenuity  in  finding  out,  laferen^ji 
i  rhyme  for  feen  ;  for  the  epithet  has  fcarcely  any  other  life. 

*^  Knows  how  of  fields  to  tafte  the  joys  fercnc," 

On  no  occafion,  according  to  the  pradlice,  and  confequentlyy  the  doSrine 
of  the  poetical  Monthly  Reviewery  is  a  redundant  and  tautological  word  to  be' 
telexed,  even  though  introduced  awkwardly  Without  a  con}undliony  if  it 
thymes  with  a  word  in  another  line ; 

"  But  let  us  riot  for  6  vet  paint,  defer  the  ; 
The'  pen  to  iritereft  muft  the  power  imbibe,'* 

This  is  but  a  flight  fpecimen  of  the  tafte,  judgment^  and  ingenuity  of  tho(e 
critics,  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  provirjce  of  pronouncing  the  fentence 
of  dullnefs  or  inelegance  upon  cotcmporary  writers.  Once  roorey  however^ 
Wore  we  quit  this  detectable  difplay  of  their  tafte  and  genius  in  poetical 
tompDfition,  obferve  the  chafte  and  happy  rhymes  in  the  foUowjing  couplet* 

^'  His  ftock  uniting  in  their  payers  to  God^ 
To  blifs  eternal  pointing  out  the  road.** 

*  January  i8ou  t  Apppendix  to  Vol.  55. 
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Is  rod  their  pronunciation  of  road  ?  or  £^ad  of  Gods.     This  Is  precifcly 
the  fort  of  remark,  they  would  make  on  any  other  verlifier  whofe  name,  city,. 
Qxfetit'tments  they  do  not  like.     But  hear  what  diey  fay.     «<  Wc  muft  folicit 
on  the  plea  of  haftc,  unavoidable  in  a  perodical  publication,  that  indulgence 
towards  our  efforts   which  they  undoubtedly  require."      But,  Mr.  Reviewer, 
whatfoeveryour  hafte  might  have  been,  you  was  not  obliged  to  give  a  tran- 
ilation  in  verfe  :  if  you  thought  proper  to  do  fo,  you  was  under  no  neceflity 
of  not  taking  time  enough.      Your  verfion  might  have  kept  for  fome  weeks 
longer  even  without  mwch  attic /alt.     Befides,  you  know  how  you  treat  fuch. 
apologies  when  offered  to  your  own  refpedable  fraternity.    "  With  whatfoever 
ineafure  you  meet  with,  the  fame  it  (hall  be  meafured   to  you  again."      Or  if 
you  prefer  an  heatheti  quotation.     •*  Qui  exemplo  aliis  cfle  debetis,  aliorum 
cxemplo  peccetis  potius,  quam  alii  re<Jle  faciant." 

SCIPIO, 


Porfons  (^amcffon  of  Euripides, — Py bus's  Sovereign :  a  Poem. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SIR, 

THE  Monthly  Revie\\^ers  (in  their  critique  upon  Profeflbr  Porfon'-s  edi- 
tion of  the  C>o»»Kxo-a»  of  Euripides)  having  occafion  to  fpeak  of  M. 
Herman,  are  pleafed  to  recommend  to  him  vuwe  caution  and  more  politene/s  in 
his  remarks,  when  he  differs  from  Mr.  Porfon,  or  from  others',  that  is,  from 
themfelves.  The  language  of  criiicifm,  fay  they,  ought  to  be  the  language  of  a 
fchelar,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Extremely  happy  am  I  to  find,  that  Monthly  Reviewers  have  fomewhere 
depofited,  in  their  archives,  an  obfolete  canon  to  this  eifcd.  I  heartily 
fabfcribe  to  a  rule  of  condu<a  fo  efTential  to  literary  welfare,  and  fincerely 
commend  them,  for  having  ftripped  it  of  the  duft  and  cobwebs  of  oblivion, 
and  again  introduced  it  to  publ  c  notice.  But  while  I  admit  that  fuch  a 
canon  is  highly  neceifary  and  reafonable,  I  muft  ever  be  of  opinion,  that 
they  who  have  ena6t:ed  a  ftatute  of  this  kind,  fliould  be  i\iQ  frji  to  obferve 
it.  If  they  affirm  that  they  have  obferved  it,  1  beg  them  to  advert  to  the 
Very  n^xt  article  of  their  Review.  It  happened  fomewhat  unfortunately, 
that  Mr.  Pyhus  was  the  author  to  be  examined.  And  who  is  Mr.  Pybus? 
A  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  tl  e  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Trea- 
ftiry.  Let  me  obferve,  that  I  have  no  perfonal  acquaintance  whatever  with 
Mr.  Pybus,  and  that  fuch  impreiiions  as  I  have  received  concerning  him, 
from  converfation  with  others,  are  not  in  his  favour.  As  a  Menaber,  how- 
ever, of  the  Britifli  Senate,  and  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  appointed 
by  thofe  whom  by  our  religion  we  are  taught  to  honour,  and  whom  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  individual  merits  we  ought  to  honour,  I  hold  him  to  be 
entitled  to  my  refpedt.  Divcft  him  of  his  public,  (ituation,  and  view  him 
merely  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  a  Briton  3  even  in  this  fituation,  if  he 
becomes  a  literary  adventurer,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  treated 
with  that  language  of  critic  fm  which  befpcaks  ibcjcbolar  and  the  gentleman. 
Whether  he  has  been  admitted  to  his  due  fliare  of  this  language^^  I  now 
proceed  to  inquire.  ' 

'  Mr.  Pybus,'  fays  the  i^eviewcr,'  is  certainly  as  tall  a  poet  of  his  bands,  as 
any  wight  that  has  ifTued  fromthe  prefe  within  our  memory/ 
,  Whether  the  Reviewer  bere  alludes^  to  Mf^P/a  fixture  as  a  hbob,  or  wbe* 

ther 


Perfon's  hotfiff^-ect  of  Murlpides^^Pyius^s  Sovereign.  ^ 

tfaer  he  means  to  be  farcaflic  upon  the  iize  of  his  folio>  I  c6nceite  that  h# 
has  Dot  ufed  the  language  of  a  geniJemam 

'  When  we  have  bcftowed  this  praife/  continued  the  Critic/  we  have  eX- 
hauftcd  every  fource  of  panegyric  ,•  for  his  verfes  are  formed  only  to  be 
viewed,  not  to  be  perufed  :  his  poetry  is  fo  like  a  pi6inre  (according  to  th^ 
Roratian  precept)  that  it  will  not  bear  the  near  approach  of  the  eye/ 

If  your  readers,  Mr*  Editor,  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  refer  to  the  firft 
lines  of  Horace*s  ^rt  qf  Poetry,  they  will  tiot  be  difpofed  to  noainiain  ch^i 

this  is  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 

The  Reviewer  thus  proceeds.  '  The  happy  alliteration  refiitting  froni 
the  title,  a  Poem  to  Paul  hy  the  Poet  Pybus,  reminds  lis  of  a  Latin  Work  in-* 
titled,  Pugna  Forcorum,  per  Puhlium  Pordum  Pottam* 

Let  the  Monthly  Reviewers  point  out  any  paifage  of  M.  Herman^  which 
can  bear  the  moft  diftant  comparison  with  this,  for  its  fcurrility.  Let  them 
fclcft,  from  his  obfervations,  any  infl^aiice^  ill  which  he  has  contrived  a  ridi* 
culous  arrangement  of  tlie  words  o^  his  .nuthor,  for  m)  better  purpofe  than 
tointrodace  a  comparative  quotation  trora  the  very  dregs  of  literature,  in 
order  to  debafe  the  writer  5  and  I  will  pronounce  him  to  be  altogether  inca- 
pable of  writing  like  afcholar,  or  a  gentleman i 

Again.'  '  Though  this  work  is  addreffed  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  it  is,, 
^hmmitahh  dexterity^  dedicated  to  our  own  King.  This  is  a  flight  of 
fourtJy  %mty  wbich  perhaps- will  never  again  be  attempted.* 

Query.  Are  fnch  fneering  infinuations  ever  pradifed,  among  author 
vho  have  an  indubitable  titJe  to  be  ciXtcixied  genilcmen?  And  do  they  not. 
iinell  a^ little  of  the  ranknefs  of  envy  ? 

The  next  paragraph  of.  the  Review  begins  thusv     *  Tb  comprefs  the 
Jbimng  Hues  of  Mr.  Pybus  into  our  narrow  and  unadorned  pages  is  (like 
Ifaaliating  Virgil)  to  lofe  ail  ibc  beauty  of  the  original' 

No  tranilation  of  Virgil  which  I  have  read,  could  be  accufeS  of  lofing  all 
theipirit  and  beauty  of  the  original.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  were  not 
)aa^  fince  enamoured  of  a  paifage  of  Thompfon,  which  yoXir  Correfpondent 
Autdemkus  proved  to  be,  for  tiie  mod:  pari;  a  tranilation  of  Virgil.  Had  it 
Mail  the  beauty  of  original  f  If  it  had  not,  the  above  fmile  muR  be  un^ 
Jciolar4ike  at  leaR.  To  comprefs,  wh^  is  Jbining,  feems  to  be  a  confufion  of 
Qietaphor  equally  uvfcholar.like.  To  fpeak  of  the  fbining  lines  of  Mr^  Pybus 
is  no  very  amiable  fpecimen  of  that  politenefs,  which  was  recommenM  to 
M'Harman.  Let  the  Monthly  Reviewers  take  better  care  to  enlarge  the 
narrownefs  of  their  page  by  fentiments  that  are  liberal,  and  manners  that  ar6 
cwicd. .  Let  them  make  amends  for  its  want  of  ornament,  by  decorating  ' 
it,  like  M.  Herman,  with  the  fwcet  periods  of  ci'vility.  In  the  above 
paffage,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  la?iguage  of  the  fcbohr,  and  qf  the 
gentleman. 

But,  to  return  to  the  critique.  'We  iliall  endeavour  to  ^ftf/j^  our  frifcnd* 
in  the  country  with  a  fpecimen  of  this  fate  pcrfoitnanceT 

Can  it  be  maintained,  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  gentleman  f  Can  it  bi8 
argued,-  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  a  makonient  ?  May  we  not  affirm  thai 
it  is  very  like  «fe  practice  of  that  Horaiian  precept,  invidid  Siculi,  &c.  &c.  ? 

I  with,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there  was  nothing  more  of  this  kind  to  cora- 

pljdn  of.     But  mark  how  this  unbluftiing  Reviewer  proceed8>  till  he  has 

fiundedr  the  very  bafsftrmg  of  rudenefs  and  contempt.     ''  This  other  Peter ^ 

it  feems,  means  the  late  Emfrefs  5  who,  by  a  poetical  licence  which  can 

^^7  be  jdecived  from  royal  authority,  is  here  inyefted  with  the  name 
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of  her  haA)and.     Perhaps  Mr.  Pybus  had  been  thinking  of  a  psSligeiti 
Shakfpeare/ 

-  '  "  And  if  his  name  be  George^  1*11  call  him  Peter/* 

To  fay  that  fach  language  is  not  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  lis  tbdefcribd 
it  in  words  which  are  very  feebly  expreflive  of  its  bad  quality.  How  bit- 
terly would  thefe  critics  have  complained,  jmd  how  iharply  would  they  have 
tctortcd,  had  they  been  aflailed  with  refledions  equally  fevere  by  M. 
Herman !  Nothing  can  furpafs  the  incivility  of  the  writer,  but  his  ^if" 
hyaltj. 

Hear  him  again.  '*  We  obferve  that  fome  of  his  couplets  terminate  with 
words  which  have  not  even  fo  much  affinity  with  each  other,  as  that  which 
lublifted  between  Peter  and  Catherine',''-^ 

*'  Rhymes,  like  Scotch  couiins,  in  fuch  order  placed 
*'  The  iirft  fcarce  claims  acquaintance  wiih  the  laft.*' 

My  iituation  in  life  being  fuch.  Sir,  as  not  to  warrant  the  purchafe  of  a 
poem  oijixty  pages  at  the  price  of  a  guinea  or  a  guinea  and  a  balf^  I  cannot 
refute  the  Reviewer's  aflertion  by  an  appeal  to  the  work  itfelf.  I  will 
licvertbelefs  venture  to  aflert,  that  this  defcription  of  Mr.  P*s  rhymes  will 
require  much  ingenious  equivocating  explanation  to  extricate  it  from  the 
charge  of  being  untrue,  Mr.  P.  muft  be  a  very  indifferent  rhymer,  if  his 
chimes  correfpond  as  little  as  thofe  in  the  couplet  of  hb  Reviewer  3*  which 
are  no  doubt  derived  from  fome  bard  of  the  fame  clafs  as  Publius  Pordusi 
Poetd,  Now,  if  the  Reviewer  has  roundly  maintained  what  is  7wt  true,  he 
cannot  have  ufed  the  language  of  a  gentleman ;  if  he  has  again  been  grove* 
ling  in  the  lees  of  poetry,  in  order  to  befpatter  his  author^  he  has  xu)t  cen« 
fiired  him  in  the  lariguage  of  ajcbolar. 

The  Reviewer  thns  concludes : — "  We  fincerely  condole  with  M#.  Pybus, 
on  the  ungracious  return  which  the  Northern  Mgc-flENAS  has  made  to  the 
Britijb  Treafury,  both  for  iti  foUd  pudding  and  its  empty  praife** 

The  firft  part  of  this  fentence,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  the  language  of  a  fcholafi 
becaufe  the  diphthong  in  the  proper  name  is  out  of  its  place.  This  diilo<» 
cation  can  hafdiy  be  afcribed  to  a  blundering  compoiitor,  or  to  a  wifh  in 
the  Reviewer  to  conform  to  an  error  of  Beckman.  He  ought  to  ba^e 
known  that  if  it  is  fometimes  written  Moecbn.a«,  yet  have  we  good  autho- 
rity for  faying,  *'  alii  fcribant  M^cenas,  et  fie  Icribendum  'vetiifii  bodices 
ct  marmora  cvin«unt."  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fentenc6,  its  crvility, 
poBteneff,  and  gentility,  are  :^kingljr  confpicuous.  It  does  not,  in  the  leaft/ 
£ivour  of  that  vulgarity  in  which  Swift  delighted,  and  in  which  Pope  was 
always  ready  to  follow  him.  If  we  fum  up  the  merits  of  the  whole  cri- 
tique, it  prefents  txs,  Mr.  Editor,  with  a  lively  fpecimen  of  the  regard  which 
Motithly  Reviewers  pay  to  that  precept  of  our  holy  religion,  Whatever  ye 
luould  that  menjbould  do  unto  you,  do  ye  evenfo  to  them.  They  cry  aloud  to  M  * 
Herman,  in  one  article,  for  more  caution  and  more  politenefs)  aifd,-in  the  very 
next  article,  give  us  ample  teflimony  that  they  pradice  neither  eaittion,  not 
politenefs^  themffelves.  They  warnily  recommend  to-  the  foreigner  the  Ian- 
guiige  of  thi  feholar  and  of  the  gentleman,  as  alone  worthy  of  criticifm,  ^nd 
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*  Other  fpecimens  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  feen  in  the  miferable  Vcr-* 
lions  of  -pc  Liile.  Monthly  Rev.  :App.  p.  475,  God  and  road,  for  in* 
ftance. 
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Immediately  reje^  it  as  an  improper  vehicle  of  their  own  remarks.  Ipo 
what  are  we  to  afcribe  fuch  inconfillency  ?  Will  Dr.  Griffiths  have  the 
goodnefs  to  explain  it  to  us  ?  Will  he  inform  us,  why  fo  much  afperity  is 
fliewn  to  Mr.  Pybus,  and  fo  much  lenity  to  Citizen  Waithman  ?  Why  are 
the  crudities  of  the  latter  iludioufly  veiled,  while  the  imperfe6tions  of  the 
former  are  as  ftudioufly  expofed  ?  Why  is  he  treated,  as  a  gentleman,  with 
civility;  while  Mr.  Pybus  meets  with  nothing  but  infult  ?  Is  Mr.  Pybuft 
g  vendor  of  petticoats  i  and  is  Citizen  Waithman  a  legiilator  ? 

ARBITER  ELEGANTIARUM. 
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ReJle£iiQn$  concerning  Religious  Divijion^. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SIK9 

THOUGH  I  can  by  no  means  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of  your  cor^ 
refpondent  of  Tefion^  with  refpect  to  paffive  obedience  and  non^rejijianeei 
.and  3m  perfuaded  that,  in  the  midft  of  all  its  reflridions,  my  religion  ftill  , 
fuffers  me  to  live  as  free,  provided  I  dp  not  uje  my  liberty,  like  the  Jrfcobin^ 
^s  a  pretence  and  covej:  for  fedition  and  malicioufnefs*'-^yt\.  are  my  thanks, 
and  tjje  thanks  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  due  to  him,  for  his  excellent 
firi^ures  on  the  condud  of  Meflrs.  Thorn  and  Durant.  I  was  particularly 
pleafedwith  that  part  of  his  letter,  '^\:ii^h.%xt?iX&^o{thec<mmutation  of  iyiheirt 
a  fabjedb  on  which  I  have  already  twice  addiclTed  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  OU 
which  I  have  yet  a  few  obfervations  to  communicate. 

If  I  njay  judge  from  the  complexion  of  his  remarks,  your  correfpondent 
M  not  only  a  clergyman,  but  a  clergyman  poflefled  of  preferment.  I  hope 
he  leads  the  way  for  other  writers  of  the  fame  defcription.  There  is  an 
abfolute  nec^flity,  that  the  beneficed  clergy  fljould  thus  exert  themfelves  j 
|f  they  wifb  to  preferve  their  revenues  from  open  plunder  on  the  One  hand, 
ptfrom  that  fecret  dilapidation,  which  too  much  indulgence  to  papifts  and 
fefitaries  may  occafion  on  the  other.  A  caufe  of  fo  much  confequence  \% 
Petto  be  }eft,  for  its  only  fupport,  to  Editors  of  daily  and  monthly  journals^ 
JtftoiUd  receive  continual  and  fpirited  affiftance  from  thofe  who  have  emor 
laments  to  lofe  5  and  who  well  know  how  to  defend  themfelves,  were  not  ' 
their  exertions  unaccountably  fufpended  by  torpor  and  fupinenefs.  What 
can  a  fingle  pen  efFe£t,  Mr.  Editor  ?  And  what  ifTuQ  are  we  to  C3!;peft  to  the 
conteft ;  if  the  labour  of  defence  be  left  to  thofe  who  Ijave  nothing  at  ft^ke, 
againft  thofe  who  imagine  they  have  millions  to  win  ? 

Oqr  prafty  foes,  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers,  fparp  i^  pains  to* 
imprefs  their  readers  with  a  notion  of  the  neceffity  of  th^  commutation  of 
(y^bes,  1 1)  their  review  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Reflexions  concetming  Religious 
Dmjtons  (which  I  commend  to  your  notice  as  a  fenfjble  perfom^ance)  both, 
have  taken  op cafion  to  infinuate,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Chqrch  is  not  fo 
contemptible  as  fome  writers  have  maintained.  One  of  their  coadjutors 
?fferts,  that  it  is  ricbly  endo^;ed^  I  challenge  him  to  prpduce  evidence  of 
thctriith  of  wha^  he.h^s  advanced  j  otherwife,  I  muft  impute  to  him  a  mif- 
chieyous  ^nd  Jacobinical  wifli  of  ^xpoling  the  church  to  popular  rapacity. 
In  the  mean  tin^e,  I  fhall  proceed  to  inquire,  upon  data,  the  moft  found  and 
fatisfa^ory^  Hirbat  riches  the  church  is  really  poiTeffed  of  j  and  w^at  degreft 
■i'l!'  I fniiiiij.iii  iji  11    II 
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pf  impodiaieiit  to  the  operations  of  agriculture  may'  be  attributed  to  ber^  H 
^t^es  are  i^iniitted  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  farmer. 

When  Queen  Anne  fo  liberally  furrendered  to  the  clergy  ihek ^rfi'-fruits 
find  Untbs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  h0i  century,  it  was  neceifary  for  tfao£e 
Vbo  were  appointed  to  execute  her  good  intentions,  to  make  a  ftrid  in-' 
fluiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  church  revenues  tliroughout  the  kingdom.    The 
Vefult  of  fi^ch  inquiry  is  miiiutely  detailed,  in  a  fmall  volume  entitled,  A 
State  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Bouniy  of 
Queen  Anne,  hj  JB^on.     If  your  readers  will  refer  to  this  interefting  publir " 
cation,  they  will  find ,  that  the  total  revenue  arifing  from  the  frji-fruits  and 
t«frtj  of  the  clergy  was,  one  year  with  another,  seventeen  thousand 
POUNDS.    They  will  alfo  find,  from  a  very  curious  and  authentic  document 
from  the  Exchequer,  figned  Halifax,  that  the  firjl-fruits  ahne  averaged  in 
fourteen  yt2ccs  (commencing  with   1^1   and  ending  with  1704)  at  five 
THOUSAND  and  FIFTY-TWO   POUNDS,    i2jbUIings,  and  S  pence.     Let  thi? 
fum  be  dcdu6ted  from  the  fum  before-mentioned,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  amount  of  the  tenths  paid  annually  by  the  clergy  :  which  fum,  mul- 
tiplied by  10,  will  of  courfe  ihew  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  patri- 
paony^of  the  church,  whether  vefted  in  fiijbof  ricks.  Deaneries ^    Canonries, 
Prebends,  or  Livings.     Now,  Sir,  it  my  calculation  be  juft,  the  annual  tenths 
amounted  to  eleven  thousand,  nine   hundred   and  forty  seven 
POUNDS,  T  Jhillings  alid  4  pence :  and  the  whole  ar^nual  income  of  the  clerg}', 
was  no  more  than  one  hunbred  and  nineteen    THousi<(ND,  four 
HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  THREE  POUNDS,  13  JhHUngs  aud  4 pencc.     That 
is  to  fay,  it  fell  fhort  by  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty^- 
61X  pounds,  djbillings  and  S  pence ^  of  one  eighth  of  a  million  Jlerling 
P^r  annum.     Now,  Sir,  if  what  th*^  Biihop  of  LandafF  (Dr.  Watfon)  for^ 
.  merly  advanced,  be  ftri6tly  true,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  amount 
at  the  prefent  time  to  a  milj-ion  and  a  half  per  annum,  we  are  under 
the  necefiity  of  granting  that  the  income  of  the  clergy  is  nearly  thirteen 
TiMP.s  as  much  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  as  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  laji.     Need  1  add,  that  fuch  a  concluiion  is  abfurd  and  im- 
polBble  \  Kapidly  as  times  have  advanced,  what  property  has  been  improved 
in  a  ratio  fo  enormous  ?  And  if  no  property  whatever  has  been  fo  aug- 
hiented  in  its  value,  how  is  it  pofFible  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  ihould 
have  been  fo  egregiouily  incrcafed  -,  when  (as  your  correfpondent  bbferves) 
^*  in  very  many  inftances  they  do  not  receive  one-fonrilj  of  their  legal  claim  ^ 
very  feldom  indeed  a  moiety,  in  fome  inftances  (and  thofe  not  a  few)  not 
(me'fixtb\  yery  rareiy  two'thirds  r* 

So  gteat  a  difproportion  between  the  annual  income  of  the  clergy  at  thq 
beginning  of  the  lafi  century  and  their  rejiuted  income  at  the  commencc- 
xnent  of  this  century,  is  here  manifcfted ;  that  I  have  fometimes  been  led  to 
furp^6t>  that  the  tenths  muft  have  been  colledted  according  to  fome  old 
valuation.  But  had  this  been  the  cafe,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  great 
difficulty  which  attended  their  coUedion,  at  the  time  when  given  up  by  th^ 
Queen  ?  From  the  little  volume  above-mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment of  them  was  already  twenty-one  t«ousand  i'ounds  in  arrears : 
and  fo  heavily  did  this  arrearage  lie  on  the  church  preferment,  that  many 
of  the  clergy  Wefu/ed iTiJiitf/tion  to  livings,  rather  than  fubje6t  themfelves  to 
Ihedifcharge  of  it:  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  a  very  great  difpropor- 
tion prevailed  between  the  fum  paid  and  the  fenih  required.  The  clergy, 
tnuil  at  leafl  have  been  heavily  alleifed;  and  we  may  readily  conceive  how 
-■'•''       •»....•-     ?    ,  .  'much 
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much  ther3iiing  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  2L^fevenieen  ^houf and  pounds  per  annum  muft 
have  diftreifed  them,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  number  and  value  of  their 
benefices  at  the  lime.  .Twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  of  their  livings 
Were  w«zi!er  TWENTY  POUNDS /uT  jTmKw:  nine  hundred  and  six  were 
worth  only  from  TWENTY  to  thirty:  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  produced  from  thirty  to  forty:  and  seven  hundred  and  eighVy- 
three  from  FORTY  to  FIFTY  J.ounds  per  annum.     Here  are  no  lefs  than 

THREE  THOUSAND  EIGHT    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-SIX    TivingS,    wllich 

arefiated  to  have  been  under  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  To  thefe  it  ap- 
pears that  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  Other  livings  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription  were  afterwards  added  :  for  (as  1  have  obferved  in  a  former  letter) 
the  number  of  livings  regiftered  as  difcbarged  from  the  payment  oi  firji-fniiu 
aid  tenths  y  becaufe  unable  to  pay  them,  is  thrke  thousand  nine  hun- 
M£D  AND  THIRTY-ONE.  That  we  are  not  miliaken  Mr.  Efton  bear*  wit- 
neis,  when  he  fays  that  n-arJyjour  thoufand  were  certified  to  be  not  worth 
ffy pounds  per  annum.  In  this  number  are  not  included  thofe  donatives, 
cvrades,  and^  chapelries,  which,  having  been  foinnerly  dependent  upon  reli- 
gious hoafes>  were,  at  the  dilTolution  of  thofe  houfes,  ftripped  of  all  their 
revenues,  and  left  wit|jout  any  endowment  of  tytbes  gp.eat  or  small.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  thefe  plundered  benefices  may  be  feen  in  the  work 
fo  often  referred  to,  and  their  number  is  nineteen  hundr  kd  and  ninety 
8EVEN.  So  that  a  chain  of  no  le(s  than  five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  livings  wcfc  adjudged  to  (land  in  need  of 
augmentation  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's  bounty. 

When  we  confider  all  thefe  circumftances,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  believe,  that  it  will  h^  Jive  hundred j  r.vr/ before  (he  livings,  whith 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  Jify  pounds  pet 
annum,  can  be  augmented  to  Jixty  pounds  per  annum,  by  the  operation  of 
the  noble  charity  of  Queen  Anne.  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers,  who 
are  always  dreaming  of  \ht  millions  reqaifite  for  an  erclefiaftical  eftablilb- 
|ncnt,*  who  find  more  than  minifterial  ability  in  Dr.Pricef  and  infallibility 
in  all  his  calculations,  will  perhaps  infinuate,  that  the  lapfe  of  a  century 
^uft  alone  have  produced  a  rich  endo-wrnent  to  the  church,  if  we  look  nd 
farther  than  to  the  filent  accumulation  of  this  ample  benrfaftion.  It  is 
cafy  to  prove  thofe  to  be  lich,  whom  we  wifh  to  expoi'e  to  envy  and 
plunder.  Seventeen  thoujand pounds  per  annum,  granted  to  the  clergy  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  increafed  in  its  efFeft  by  a  mnltitade  (^f  contribu- 
tions, might  have  prefented  at  this  time  an  enviable  pri7:e  to  the  rapacious 
and  greedy,  had  it  been  fabjeded  to  no  deductions,  to  no  allotments,  to  no 
payments  of  annual  intereft.  The  effe6)^s  of  accunniliuion  have  by  fuch 
means  been  totally  precluded,  ever  {\\\c^  the  bounty  firll  took  efte6t ;  and  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  ftate,  that  it  require  t  a  feries  of  years  to  bring  it  into 
adion,  and  that  even  then  it  was  only  partially  prodii6tivc.  Hdl-fa.x  him- 
fclfjin  the  document  already  alluded  to,  has  inforine^d  us,  that  at  the  tiiTiC 
when  the  grant  was  made,  {he.  Jirji-fniits  and  tenth  were  charged  'with  tl»c 
V^ymtnt  of  peri/ions  ami  annuities  to  thf  amount  of  tkn  thousand  nine 
HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  pounJs  per  anuum.  Thrie  Vvtre  necelTarily  either 
to  be  bought' up,  or  fufft-red  t^  run  our,  before  the  c-ergy  could  poflil  ly 
tafteof  the  Queen's  fav^our.  It  was  found  rcquifiie  alio,  as  wc  have  before 
obferved,  to  dif charge  nearly yi>wr  thoujand livivgs  trom  the  payment  vfjirjl- 

*  Sefe  their  lafl  Appendix,  p.  49G.  t  Do.  p.  ^.g^. 
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JrulU  and  ^^nlhs,  that  their  incumbents  might  be  able,  to  live.  This  cireurar 
fiance  aJone  funk  the  produce  of  the  fund  from  f event een  iboujand  io  nin^ 
THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  fouftds  pci  annum.  So  fmall  a  fource  of  fup^^ 
plyi  fubjeded  to  fuch  large  dedu6tions,  and  ultimately  applied  to  the  relief 
pf  deficiencies  fo  enormous,  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  could  produce  buf 
]itt\e  effc6t  in  one  bundled  years. 

No  appearances  therefore  of  rich  endowment  are  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  thq  property  of  our  Church,  which  was  rendered  liable  to  augmentation 
by  Queen  Anne.  If  the  dlergy  are  indeed  poffeffed  of  vaft  property,  it  muft* 
J)e  invefl(^d  in  that  fuperior  clafs  of  livings,  which  are  fiill  remaining  in 
'charge)  that  is,  which  were  adjudged  capable  of  paying  ^rji-jruits  and 
teiitbs.     Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  our  eccleiiaftical  pa^ 
ironagej  that  we  may  detect,  if  poflible,  this  fubllantial  TiiiUion  and  a  half 
J>er  annum,  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  mere  ghoft.     I/Ct  reference  be 
^gain  made  to  the  little  volume  before- mentioned  j  and  it  will  be  found,  as 
Ve  enter  upon  livings  of  this  defcription,  that  five  hundred  and   Fif- 
♦^EEN  of  them,  though  they  exceeded  fifty  pounds  fer  annum  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century,  }etfellihort  of  sixty  j  ani,  being  charged 
\ii\,\i  Jirfi- fruits  and  tenths,  were  in  reality  little  better  than  livings  oi  fifty 
founds  pGV  annum,     Four   hundred  and  for^y-five  produced  from 
^iXTY  to  Seventy;  and  one  hundreId  and  ninety-one  from  feventy 
io  eighty /^2/«^j  per  annum.     So  that   (including  donatives,' curacies,  an4 
(hapelries)  there  were  seven  thousand  and  seventy-nine  farijhes,  6x 
cures,  not  one  of  which  was  worth  more  than  eighty  pounds  per  annum'. 
•That  is,  there  were  5082  livings  worth  from  lOl.  to  801.  per  ann.  and  1997 
tene<ices  (if  fuch  they  may  be  called)  without  any  endowment  whatever  of 
ijthes.     Here  Mr.  Eflqn  has  deferted  us,  and  gives  ho  particulars  of  livings 
which  exceeded  801.  per  annum,  ofaly  that  they  were  in  number  four 
Thousand  and  ninety-eight.    "We  can,  therefore,  form  no  opinion  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  refl  of  our  church  preferment,  but  by  conje£^ure. 
Had  the  fcale  b^en  continued,  ftill  mounting  by  tens,  and  had  no  more  than 
128  livings  been  allotted  to  each  ten,  the  whole  number  would  not  have 
<iarried  us  higher  than  to  3001.  per  annum. 

V  ,  Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  mighty  riches  oi  the  Church  of  England,  if  we 
attend  only  to  her  parochial  wealth.  What  her  revenues  may  be,  if  we  take 
into  the  account  offices  which  are  «^/  parochial,  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  in- 
quire. I  return,  in  preference,  to  invefligate  what  I  at  firfl  propofed ; 
namely,  the  degree  of  impediment  to  the  operations  rf  agriculture  which  may  he 
uttrihuted  iofuch  a  ChurcL  Let  not  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  feeing  how 
the  argument  now  flands,  and  hiding  their  honour  in  their  necefjity,  b$Jfain  to 
Jbujfle  and  ihift  their  ground  of  objedion.  I  appeal  to  their  fanftion  of  the 
pallage  from  Middkton*s  Survey,  which  firft  provoked  me  to  clofe  with 
them,  in  juflifi cation  of  my  charge,  that  they  hold  the  demands  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  be  a  great  hindrance  of  agricultural  improvement.  Now, 
Sir,  it  appears  from  the, above  fla  tern  en  t,  that  there  are  eleven  thousand 
ONE  HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY-SEVEN  parifb^s,  or  cures,  which  arc  fupplied 
by  the  clergy  with  divine  fen'ice.  I  prefumie  that  none  of  thefe,  which  are 
</?)^^^^  of ^ their  great  tythes,  fall  within  the  profcription  of  thofe  who 
conderpn  tythes  j  becaufe  commutation  has  always  been  prcpofed,  as  a  means 
which  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  and  to  prevent  dearth* 
Vii-arages,  therefore,  which  take  no  tyibe  of  corn,  and  Xho^e  fmaller  reworks- 
which,  though  endowed  with  a  flight  portion  of  great  tythe,  ^r?  yet  in  a 
.'.;■■,  '••••  -    ^-'      ,ilate 
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hit  of  poverty  which  cxerapts  them  from  the  payment  of  tenths^  are  not  to 
be  included  in  the  accufation  of  producing  any  ferious  check,  or  even  fen* 
fible  embarraflrtnent.  All  the  difficulty  muil  be  imputed  to  thofe  greater 
re^ories,  wliich  form  the  bulk  of  livings  flill  remaining  in  charge.  Nothing 
is  to  be  attribated  to  the  more  valuable  vicarages  whiph  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  corn  ;  and  which  are. frequently  even  abridged  of 
forae  part  of  iSiefmall  tythe,  by  the  unjuft  operation  of  a  modus.  What  thctt 
is  the  number  of  thofe  great  re^ories,  which  were  pronounced'^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  worth  more  than  501.  per  annum? 
Anfwer,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  four.  Let  it 
not  be  concluded,  that  thefe  are  all  endowed  with  the  whole  of  the  great 
'tj'the.  Some  have  a  fmhll portion  only  of  it,  fome  a  moiety y  fome  two-thirds^ 
jind  fome  the  whole,  Suppoling  them  all  to  be  poiTefled  of  the  whole,  is  it  not 
manifeft  that,  even  in  that  cafe,  the  parochial  clergy  would  not  bepofleffedl 
done-tbird' of  ihc  great  tythes  which  were  originally  annexed  to  their  bene*. 
fioes?  More  than  two^thirds,  therefore,  of  the  blame  of  impoling  a  check 
npoti  agriculture  (if  tythes  are  a  check)  muft  be  transferred  from  the  pa*/ 
rociiial  clergy,  to  thole  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  more  than  two*thirds  of  their 
property. 

To  fuch  a  degree,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  tythes  of  the  clergy  preja* 
diciai  to  the  farmer,  and  through  him  to  the  public.  Df.  Anderfon 
iiiaft  be  in  the  habit  of  wearing  fpeftacles  of  as  great  powier  as  Herfchell^ 
telefcopes,  if  he  is  able  to  magnify  fuch  revenues  into  a  K^ety  heavy  tax,  and 
to  pronounce  that  they  affe6t  agriculture  to  an  aftoni(hing  degree.  1  con- 
dude  with  commending  thefe  obfervations  t6  the  notice  of  Meffrs.  Tjhom 
and  Durant,  who  feem  to  fland  greatly  in  need  of  information  on  the 
fubjeft.  They  are,  indeed,  miferably  deceived,  if  they  imagine  any  fuhlh 
relief  can  arife  from  the  cemmutatim  of  tythes.  Private  advantage,  it  i« 
granted,  may  proceed  from  it.  But  let  thofe  wl^o  &udy  p?ivate  advantage 
only,  confider  well  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  not  extremely  dangerous  to 
^imat  poifefling  property  which  mankind  have  ever  held  to  be  peculiarfy 
facred  ?  Let  thofe  righteous  fcruples  once  be  fubducd,  which  guarantee 
the  revenues  of  our  holy  priefthoodj  and  what  man  will  helitate  to 
hf  vio]ent  hands  on  incomes  lefs  proteded  by  confcicnce  and  the  fear 
of  God? 

ACADEMICUS. 

Profejfur  Hurdis — Bijhop  Prettjman. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 
SIR, 

IN  the  Number  for  January  of  your  moft  valuable  Review  and  Magazine* 
your  colFiefpondent  'Academicus,  who  ably  expofes  the  **  excellence*'  X)f 
Ae  Monthly  Review,  by  contrafting  their  manner  of  treating  Dr.  Touhnin, 
^'ith  thar^  in  which  they  notice  profeffor  Hurdis  and  Biftiop  Prettyman,  has> 
notwiihftandingj  in  my  ^ftimaiion,  and,  I  dare  venture  to  add,  in  the  efti- 
aation  of  many  of  your  readers,  (hewn  himfelf  no  adept  in  Hebrew  criticifm, 
when  he  penned  the  following  fentence  :  *'  neverthelefs  I  do  not  maintain  that  . 
this  high  name  (Jehovah  Sabaoih)  is  to  be  applied  to  Chrift  ;  that  is  I  do  not 
ttairitahij  that  the  Scriptures  warrant  the  application,*^  I  have  not  feen  Dr. 
Evcleigh's  work,  «^  in  which/*  according  to  Academicus,  **  gpeat  pains  have 
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been  wa(led  to  prove  that  Chrift  is  once  denominat«l  Jeho*vah  ;  but  I  ha?6 
,  fecn,  in  the  works  of  a  Bate,  a  Spearman,  a  Parkhurft,  a  Home  ;  and,  though 
laft,  not  leaft,  a  Jones  ;  proofs  pofitive  of  Jefus  being  Jehovah,  and  fo  de- 
nominated in  the  Old  Teftament.  In  his  Cririca  Hebrasn,  Julius  Bate,  under 
the  word  Jehovah,  thus  exprefTes  himfelf;  *^  and  this  »/7Wir  being  fo  often 
given  to  Chrift  in  SS.  the  Old  and  the  New,  fhews,  thnt  he  is,  hath  cxiftcncc 
in  and  of  .himfelf;  being  as  to  one  nature  in  him  independent,  underived, 
cflential ;  fee  a  very  fatisfaftory  treatife  on  this  fubjcift,  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
William  Jones,  called  the  Catholic  Dcdrtne  of  the  Trinity  ;  which,  with  his 
full  Anfnjjer  to  the  EJfay  on  Spirit^  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  un« 
anfwerables."  Mr.  Spearman,  in  his  learned  Enquiry  after  Philofophy  and 
Theology  ;  Edit,  Edin.  obferves  ;  •'  Jehovah  is  the  Being  neceffarily  exifting 
of  and  from  himfelf  with  all  adual  perfedion,  originally  in  his  Effence  ;** 
*vhich,  that  prodigy  of  biblical  learning  Mr.  Parkhurft  fays,  is  exprefTed  by 
St.  John,  by  0  a/K  xa/ 0  u»  jca»  0  £§;^7^8»o5 — He,  who  is,  and  which  , was,  and 
who  is  to  come — Adding,  that  it  would  be  almoft  "  endlefs  to  quote  all  the 
paflages  of  Scripture,  wherein  the  name  Jeloo'vah  is  applied  to  Chrift ;  let 
thofe  therefore  who  own  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  yet  doubt  his 
Effential  Deity f^*  (certainly  implied  by  his  being  ftilcd  Jehovah)  "  only 
compare  in  the  original  Scriptures,  Ifaiah  vi.  1—5;,  with  John  xii.  4i> 
Ifa.  xlv.  24i  25,  and  Jerem.  xxiii.  5,  6,  with  Adls  xiii.  39,  i  Cor.  i« 
3o»  3^*  vi-  i^»  Zech.  xii.  10,  with  John  xix.  34 — 37,  Joel  ii.  32, 
or  iii.  5,  with  Rom.  x.  13  ;  and,  I  think,  they  cannot  pofTibly  mifs  of  a 
icriptural  demonilration^  that  J</ui  isjeho-vah.*'- 

If,  with  the  talents,  which  Acadcmicus  evidently  difcoyers,  he  will, 
*^  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrify,"  attend  to  thefe  authorities,  and 
fully  inveftigate  them,  he  dares  not  fay  of  them  as  of  Dr.  Eveleigh's  per- 
formance, •*  upon  my  mind  their  arguments  have  left  no  con  virion."  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  there  appears  to  me  a  moR  unaccountable  incongruity  pervading 
Academicus's  difcuflion  of  this  moll  important  fubje^.  In  one  paragraph  he 
thus  ably  retorts  on  Dr.  Toulmin  ;  "  the  DoAor  while  attempting  to  drown 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  in  the  bright  elFalgence  of  the  Father,  has  uninten. 
tionally  given  it  a  fplendor,  which  is  unfupportable  to  the  human  eye  ;  this 
high  fiamey  fays  he,  the  Lord  of  Hods  is  due  to  the  Being,  who  created 
univerfal  nature  ;'  and  who,  let  us  afk  him,  created  univerfai  nature  ?  Does 
not  St.  Paul  exprefsly  fay  of  Clirill  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  the  earth,  vifible  and  invifible  ;  all  things  weffc 
created  by  him^  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all 
things  confift,"  &c.  Yet  to  the  extreme  furprife  of  every  one,  capable  of 
feeling  the  force  of  this  rcafoning  ;  the  author  himfelf  dartardly  enquires  of 
you,  ^r.  EdiTor,  and  your  rt- adcrs,  whether  ''  there  be  a  palf<lge  in 
Sciipture,  which  will  juftify  our  ftiling  Jefus;  the  Lord  of  Hods,  or  Jeho- 
vah Sabaoth  ;  as  ht*  [Acadcmicus !  for  ihame  !)  is  yet  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  it ! !  Hear  then  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ;  "  thus  faith  the  Lord  the  King  of 
Ifrael,  and  his  Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  Hofti  ;  I  am  the  firft,  I  am  the  laft, 
and  befides  me  there  is  no  God.  (^hich  compare  with  Revel,  i.  8.}  Again  ; 
**  as  for  our  Redeemer,  the  Lord  o{  Hofls  is  his  name  ;"  indeed,  it  were  end- 
lefs to  multiply  quotations  as  all  the  prophets  afford  inconteftable  evidence  of 
the  application;  take  therefore  only  in  addition  the  celebrated  peophccies of 
Haggai  and  Malachi ;  "  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  (hall  be  greater,  than 
flat  ot  the  former,  faith  the  Loid  of  Hofts ;  ami  in  this  plate  will  /give 
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peace;  faith  the  Lord  of  Hofts;**  thns  Haggai.  Malichr,  ifpoflible,  is  Hill 
more  explicit,  <*  behold  /will  fend  my  meflcnger,  and  he  (hall  prepare  the 
way  before  me ;.  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  feelc  (hall  fuddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  raeflenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  ;  behold  he 
(hail  come  faith  the  Lord  of  Hofts."  Building  on  thefe,  and  innumerable 
other  proofs,  which  no  man,  in  his  right  mind,  dares  gainfay  ;,  I  challenge 
Mr.  Academicus  to  (hew  me  any  one  pafTage  in  holy  Scripture,  which  **  will 
M/ juftify  our  ftiling  Jefus;  xVt," Lord  of  Hofts^  or  Jehovah  Sabaoth."  To 
me  it  appears,  to  be  one  of  thofe  awful  titles,  which  are  almoft  exclufivtly  ' 
appropriated  to  him  in  the  Old  Te(tament  denoting  his  fovereignty  ;  and  pro- 
daiming  that  to  him,  even  prior  to  his  incarnation,  all  ponuer  was  given  in 
heaven  and  in  earth — ^thus  Hofea — "  Jacob  found  h\m  in  Bethely  and  there  he 
ffitke  with  as,  even  the  Lord  God  of  Hofis  ;  the  Lord  is  his  memorial,*' ,  I 
doabt  not,  Mr.  Editor,  bat  fome  of  your  readers,  more  deeply  verfant  in  a 
fubjed  of  fuch  grand  importance,  will  take  notice  of  what  Academicus  has 
written,  (I  fain  would  think  inadvertently)  and  expound  more  fully  to  him 
tie  truthy  as  it  is  in  Jefus,  in  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgement,  he 
is  fo  deficient ;  one  quedion  I  (hall  only  alk  him,  does  he  think  it  pofiibl6 
that  Dr.  Toalmin,  or  the  Monthly  Reviewers  will  give  heed  to  one,  **  who 
(to  ufe  his  own  words)  irreverently  detm^ls  from  his  Saviour  attributes^ 
which  better  information  muft  have  compelled  him  to  allow  !" 

I  meant  to  have  noticed  another  ftrange  affertion  from  an  Academician  (not 
a  Monthly  Reviewer)  viz.  "that  all  language  whatever  has  had  its  origii^ 
from  the  earth."  But  having  already  encroached  upon  your  time,  beyond 
what  you  may  think  not  the  fubjedi,  I  dare  promife,  but  beyond  what  my 
mode  of  treating  it,  may  merit.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  as  I  firmly  b^ 
licve,  when  *'  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  he  became  a  living 
foul ;"  fo  do  I  firmly  believe,  that  he  by  blclTmg  him  2Xidi  faying,  auto  him 
be  fruitful,  &c.  taught  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  articulate  founds ^  and  to 
gti/f  names  to  every  living  creature,  that  was  brought  unto  him. 

I  remain.  Yours 

Epis.  Ecc.  Scot,  Presb. 

g  .  esassgssg    .     .         ■  ,  ,  !■ 

,        MISCELLANIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, 

WHEN  I  firft  faw,  in  your  laft  Number,  the  animadverfions  of  your 
correfpondent  Arbiter  EUganttarum  on  the  account  given  in  the 
Critical  Re^vietu  of  Mr.  Pearfon's.  Strmon  on  the  Sin  of  Sehifm,  I  expefted 
to  ftnd»  that  be  had  extended  his  notice  to  what  the  Monthly  Re'vie<wers,  in 
their  Number  for  January  la(^,  alfo  faid  on  the  fubjed  of  the  fame  publi- 
cati^on.  Their  account,  evidently  calculated  to  diminiih  the  idea  of  crimi- 
nalitjr,  which  might  othcrwifc  be  annexed  to  fchifm,  and  which,  therefore, 
might  give  an  alarm  favourable  to  fuch  ixicans,  as  are  applied  to  check  its  pro- 
gtcfs,  is  po  lefs  open  to  animadverfion.  As  their  account  is  (hort,  and  may 
he  refuted  in  a  few  words,  if  indeed,  cautioufly  as  it  is  expreti'ed,  it  does  not 
refute  itfelf,  I  tranfcribe  it,  adding  a  remark  or  two. 

"  Schifm  is  here  defined  to  be  *  a  needUf  departure  from  the  eftabli(hcd 
form  of  religion.*     *  In  cafes  of  fepaiation,  the  only  qucftion  is,  ijjJjo  are  the- 

fchifmatia? 
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Jch^fmatitsl  or,  on  whom  the  gmlt  of  feparation  lie's-?'*  **For  a  man  ten  • 
juftify  himfclf  in  departing  from  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  tlic  country,  he 
iQoft  be  table  to  fay,  that  the  eftabliflied  church  reqmies  his  afTent  to  fuch 
do^rines,  or  his  joining  in  fuch  a  mode  of  worfhip,  as  he  thinks,  in  his  con- 
fcience,  inconfillent  with  the  will  of  God.'  If  this  be  all,  that  is  neccflary 
\o  exonerate  from  they?*  of  fchifm,  on  how  few  will  it  attach  J  Pleas  of 
conference  are  urged  by  all  feparatifts/* 

*'  Pleas  of  confcience,**  fay  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  '*  are  urged  by  all 
Icparatifts/*  1  deny  this  to  be  thefatt.  I  know  many  perfons,  who  attend 
|)ath  the  church  and  the  conventicle  ;  and  who  think  it  a  matter  of  tndifferenu 
which  they  attend,  fo  that  they  do  but  hear  what  they  eAeem  the  Qofpel 
preached,  But>  admitting  the  fa^\,  what  is  it  to  the  purpofe  ?  Does  it 
follow,  hecaufe  a  man  hasyi-w^  plea  of  confcience,  that  he  has  thsLt  particular^ 
plea,  which  alone  can  avail  any  thing  in  his  juftification  ?  Some  of  thofe, 
who  feparatc  from  the  church,  or  only  partially  conform  to  it,  (efpeciaHy 
amoag,  the  Methadiftsy  to  whom  more  particularly  Mr.  Pearfon's  argument! 
feem  to  be  addreffed)  may  allege,  as  pleas  of  confcience,  their  preference  of 
extemforf  prajfer^  the  voige  or  manner  of  xht  preacher^  &c.  &;c.  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  them,  I  believe,  either  can  or  will  allege  the  particular 
plea  of  confcience,  which  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Pearfon,  and  quoted  by  the  Re, 
>jiewers,  as  alone  exonerating  from  the  Sin  of  Schifm,  Very  kw  of  them 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  "  the  Eilabliflied  Church  requires  an  affcnt  to  fuch 
doftrines,  or  the  joining  in  fucti  a  mode  of  worfliip,  a$  they  thinkj  in  theit 
confcience,  inconiiftent  with  the  will  of  God/* 

Ma:^y  9.  i8qi,  J.  S.  C. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

The  conduct  of  the  Carobornc-Methodist,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Priestley  signed  M.  F.  reminds  me  of  the  famous  Anlimonian  PreacheF 
JacDOs  Keilly,  whose  iniquities  were  exposed,  a  few  years  since,  to  unii 
verbal  detestation.  He  had  fraudulently  obtained  an  annuity-deed  of  five 
pounds  for  his  life,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  a  persoq  la- 
louring  under  a  temporary  f^renzy— the  effect  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

March  Mh,  1801.  Your's,  Sfc.  &c.       ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS, 

T.pE  hopes  which  we  have conftantly  entertained  and  expreiTed,  refpe6ting 
the  fuccefs  of  our  Expedition  to  |lgypt,  have  been,  in.  a  great  degree, 
ftheady  fulfilled  j  and,  from  the  prefent  complexion  of  things  in  that  coiin'* 
try,  fcarcely  a  doubt  can  exifl,  that  the  entire  defeat  and  ej^pulfion  ,of  the 
Freoch  will  be  fpeedily  efFe6ted««-— In  whatever  point  of  view  the  fplendid 
vi^ory,  obtained  by  our  troops,  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  is  confidered,  it 
prcfents  incalculable  advantages  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  ^-aifed  our  mili- 
tary charader  as  high  as  our  naval  charafter^  for  no  one  adtion  upon  re- 
cord exhibits  naore  fighal  proofs  of  heroic  bravery,  confummate  Ikill,  and 
iincon4|uerable  difcipline,  than  wwo  difplayfed  on  that  tnemorabh    *  ^: 
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Jbfenjoft  dmohg  its  brilliant  atchlevements  'ftandi '  confpicuoUs  tlie  tnagna* 
nimous  conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  concealing,  fty  Uvo  hours,  the 
bitter  anguiih  of  a  mortal  wound,  that  his  troops  nlight  not  be  expofed  fo 
tbc  danger  of  Jofing  the  fruits  of  that  vl6tory  which  his  talents  and  their  in- 
trepidity had  nearly  acdompliihed.— What  Ibldier,  but  rauft  envy  the  fate 
and  afpire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  AbercroMby!  and  what  Briton  but 
muftihed  a  tear  of  gratitude  over  the  hero*s  tomb,  and  imprecate  bleffiogs 
on  bis  memory ! — It  is  well  known,  that  the  legion  on  which  French  arro* 
gaace  and  republican  vanity  had  beftowed  the  denomination  oi  Invincible, 
were  conquered  and  deftroyed  by  a  regiment  of  Highlanders;  while  the 
proud  ftandard,  vainly  intended  to  realize  the  boaftful  pretext,  ftaincd  with 
the  blood  of  its  defenders,  attefts  the  triumph  of  the  day,  and  is  deftined 
at  once  to  grace  the  monument  of  the  vidlor,  and  to  perpetuate  the  difgrace 
ofthevanquifhedi 

The  Turks  have,  from  this  vidory,  been  more  fully  confirmed  in  th« 
lofty  ideas  which  they  had  before  been  led  to  entertain  of  our  prowefs  5  and 
tkcMfequence  will  be  a  more  effe6tual  co-operation  with  our  troops,  than 
preyiooscircilm dances  had  allowed  us  to  hope  for,  or  than  the  foreign  and 
tiomeilic  enemies  of  the  country  are,  even  now,  willing  to  admit.  If  this 
diipofition,  too,  be  properly  encouraged  and  carefully  improved,  it  may 
lead  to  fuch  an  accfommodation  as  will  fupply  us  with  the  means  of 
prewnting  any  future  attempt  of  the  French  to   recover  poffeflion  pf 

This  is  an  objeft  of  material  confequence  to  the  country  ;  from  the  firft 
«ft»Wi(hment  of  our  work  we  have  never  liaft  fight  of  it ;  but  have  invariabl}^ 
fndcavoared  to  imprefs  it  on  the  public  mind  with  a  perfcverance  arni  encf gjr 
feoming  its  importance.  It,  is,  then,  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion  that  we 
obfcrvc  a  difpofition  in  the  prefent  miniftry  to  direft  their  moft  fcrious  atten* 
tion  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  adopt  the  very  ideas  which  we  long 
fincc  faggefted  on  the  fubjed.  We  have,  alfo,  to  congratulate  ourfcWcs  on 
4notber  coincidence  of  opinion,  between  the  government  and  ourfelves  5  as 
^Yinced  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Nelson  to  the  chief  command  of  out 
"«tt  in  the  North  Sea  ;  a  meafure  the  expediency  of  which  we  pointed  out  ift 
oariaft  Summary  of  Politics. 

£wry  tranfadion  which  has  occurred  during  the  laft  month  has  tended  inoft 
«rongly  to  corroborate  our  opinion  refpeding  the  impolicy  of  the  armiftice 
concluded  at  Copenhagen.     The  Danes  have  employed  the  interval  of  peace 
iDftrcngthcning  their  cOafts  by  additional  fortifications  ;  they  have  confirmed 
their  alliance  with  tVance,  and  feem  to  have  adopted,  with  regard  to  Eng* 
W,  the  difpofition  and  conduct  of  the  Firft  Conful,     "VVe  have  rcafon, 
indeed,  to  think,  that  Count  Bernstoff  treated  the  Brit ifti  Envoy,  in  the 
conference  which  he  had  with  him  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hof-. 
tilitics,  on  our  part,  with  infolence  and  pride  j  and  it  is  unqueftionably  true 
that  the  Danes  profefs  the  moft  determined  hatred  againft  this' country,  and 
**ver  mention    us  but  in  terms  of  contumely    and  abufe.     Hamburgh  fi'tll . 
^ains  in  their  poffeflion  ;  fo  that  every, advantage  has  refulted  to  them  fronx 
the  armiftice^  while  no  one  benefit  whatever  appears  to  have  accrued  to  us  frotn 
itsconclufion:  nor  has  the  new  Emperor  of  Rufiia  yet  r^ealized  thofe  hopes- 
which  we  had  been  led  to  entertain  fronoi  the  firft  accounts  which  reached  this, 
country  after  the  death  pf  his  father,  of  which  event  we  ha^ve.  fince.  received, 
iQmt  authentic  details  j  ws  do  not  hqwever,  deem  it  proper  to /ay  mor^  than 
Jhai  we  were  miftaken  as  to  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death,  which  was  not 
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as  nve  fuppoTedat  the  timey  his  illicic  amours  with  a  French  adulterefs;  oof^ 
yet,  as  was  dated,  for  decency's  fake,  in  the  Percrfhuigh  Gazette,  an.apoplexy ; 
out  the  fabres  of  "aflTadins,  of  noble  blood.     L>  lliorr,  Paul  was  murdered  after 
his  refufal  to  fign  his  abdication.     Much  as  we  abhorred  the  man  ;-  this  grofs 
^Tiolation  of  laws  divine  and  human,  this   inflidion  of  furamary  t^juftice 
excites  our  abhorrence  ft  ill  more.     'Tis  not  for  mortals  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it.     But  to  return  to  Alexander  ;  this  Prince  has  nor  yet  re- 
paired the  fcandalous  afts  of  inj  jfticc  coirtni'.red  by  his  father  ;  he  has  neither 
liberated  ourfailors,  moft  unjuttly  imprifoned  ;  nor  rcltored  our  property,  meft 
unjuftly  feized.     Thefe  omiilions  are  certainly  no  favourable  indications  of 
future  good-conduit  ;  but,  knowing  as   we  do,  that  motives  of  policy  or 
ftatc  neceflity,  as  they  are  generally  called,  not  unfrequcntly  lead  Princes, 
or  their  minifters,  to  conceal  their  real  intentions  beneath  public  profeifions 
of  a  different  nature ;  we  are  ftUl  unwilling  to  draw  any  hoftile  conclufions, 
sind  to  leave  to  time   the  developemenr  of  the  true  chara^er  and  defignsof 
AtRXANDBR,  on  whefe  condn^  much,  very  much,  of  the  fate  of  Europe  de- 
pends.    We  truit,  however,  that  minitters  have  given  peremptory  inftruAioni 
to  Lord  Saint.Helbk's  to  ftate,  in  clcarand  pofttive  terms,   the  ultimatum 
of  oar  court ;  to  prorefl,  moft  folcmnly,  againft  every  attempt  at  ctjui vocation 
or  delay  ;  and  not  to  fufFer  the  fcafon  for  afiion  to  pafs  away  in  fruitlefs  ne- 
gotiations.    Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  political  queftion  of  fuch  magnitude 
that  required  fo  little  difctiflion.   Upon  the  finrple  acknowledgment,   or  denial 
of  our  right  to  fearch  neutral  veffels,  in  time  of  war,  bound  to  an  enemy's 
port,  the  whole  queftion  of  peace  or  war  depends.     The  fubordinate  objeAs 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  unprovoked  hoftilities  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
will  be  eafily  and  fpeedily  fettled.     But  we  liave  ferious  fears   that  our  rai- 
irifters  have  not  been  fortunate  in  their  feledion  of  an  Ambaffador  to  terminate 
this  important  conteft.     Lord  Saint  Helen's  is  cold  and  refcrved,  in  mind 
amd  manners,  and,  though  fuppofed  xofiand ivell  with  the  party  at  Peterfburgh 
who  are  beftdifpofed  towards  this  country,  does  not  poffefs  the  are-  of  con- 
ciliation, whicl^  appears  to  us  fo  peculiarly  necefiary,  to  improve  any  fa- 
vourable difpoiit  ion,  which  I  he  young  Emperor  may  evince  ;  or  to  encourage 
any  noUe  and  magnanimous  plan  of  policy,  which  he  may   incline  to  adopt. 
His  Lordfhip,  we  know^  was  always  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwife  and 
ufelefs  to  attempt  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of  French  principles,  or  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  French  arras  ;  he  condemned  alfo  the  dignified  humanity  of  this 
country,  in  afibrding  proteftion  and  fuppoft  to  the  unfortunate  emigrianrs 
from  France,  who  had  facrificed  their  all  to  their  love  and  duty  to  their  lawful 
Sovereign  ;  he  confequently  was  of  opinion   that  every  facrifice  (hould  be 
made  for  the  prefervation  or  attainment  of  pence.     Whether  or  no  he  was  led 
to  imbibe  thefe  ideas  from  the  fantaftical  notions  of  his  old  patron  and  protec- 
tor Lord  Lansdownb,  under  whofe  aufpices  was  concluded  the  peace  of^  lySjt 
(a  peace  which  his  Lordftiip  has  lueighty  reafoni  to  remember)  we  know  not ; 
but  that  they  are  ideas  which,  if  they  be  ftiil  cheriflied,  are  iK>t  calculated  to 
reixler  a  man  a  very  able  and  proper  negociator  at  fuch  a  period,  and  on  fuch  a 
queftion,  we  have  no  fcrnple  to  affirm. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  is  ftill  in  a  moft  unfettled  ftate ;  and  the  jarring 
politics,  and  coniradiftory  views,  of  the  different  powers,  while  they  threaten 
a  fpeedy  ^xplolion,  feem  to  baffle  all  kind  of  argument  or  conjefture.  The 
fpirit  of  emulation  which  prevails  between  the  Hpufes  of  Auftria  and  Brandcn- 
burgb  generates^  upon  every  queftiion,  which  afters  the  intcrcft»  of  the  Ger- 
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man  emp>te>  a  degree  of  jealoufy  which,  fooncr  or  later,  will  break  out  into 
open  hoftilities.  And  this  fpirit  is  artfully  fomented  by  the  malignant  genius 
of  the  Frendi  Republic,  who,  having  fubdued  and  revolutionized  her  Icfs 
powerful  neighbours,  now  feeks  to  ibw  diflentions  between  the  more  formida- 
ble potentates,  wiih  the  fole  view  tp  promote  their  mutual  deftru6lion,  and  to 
cftablilh  her  own  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  them  both.  The  luies  which  (he 
has  to  hold  out  as  baits  to  the  ambition  of  either  Auftria  or  Prufiia  are  amply 
(ufficient  for  her  purpofe ;  and  if  thofe  powers,  or  either  of  them,  be  wt:ak 
enough  toliften  to  her  inGdious  fugged  ions  ;  if,  defpifing  all  principles  which 
have  hitherto  been  holden  facrcd,  if,  unwarned  by  experience,  and  regardlefs  of 
confequences,  they  aim  only  at  the  humiliation  oi  each  other,  and  limit  their 
views  CO  the  gratification  of  prefent  interest,  it  is  very  eafy  to  anticipate  the 
lefalt  of  fuch  conduct,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  common  enemy. 

If  the  Emperor  Paul  had  lived,  the  Firft  Conful  would  have  fuccceded  in 
(hatting  the  ports  of  the  Continent  againil  us,  and,  having  formed  his  confe- 
deracy with  the  Northern   Powers,    would   no  doubt  have  gratified    the' 
ambition  of  Pruflia  by  the  depreffion  of  Auftria.     But  the  partial   change 
which  has  been  eficfted  in    the  politics  of  thofe   powers,  by   the  viftory 
at  Copenhagen,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  has' produced  a  cor- 
lefponding  change  in  his  views  and  defigns,  and  has  led  him  to  adopt  a  line 
of  proceeding,  by  appearing  to  adt  in  concert  with  the  Auftrian  Cabinet, 
which  is  calculated  either  to  draw  back  the  King  of  Pruflia  into  the  path 
which  he  has  forfakcn,  or  elfe  to  punifh  him  for  the  dcfertion  of  his  caufe, 
by  the  aggrandizement  of  his  rival.'    The  fucccfs  of  this  political  game  de- 
pciuis  upon  fo  many  contingencies  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  offer 
any  thing  like  adecifive  opinion  on  its  probable  iflfue.     But  it  mufl:  be  pcr- 
fcftly  clear  to  every  one,,  that  thofe  fovcreigns  muft  be  the  moft  wretched  of  * 
dupes  if  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  an  artifice  fo  obvious  and 
grofs ; — Qni  vult  decipi  decipiatur ; — or  if  rhey  are  not  fcnfible,  after  the  ex* 
pcrience  of  the  laft  twelve  years,  that  the  only  objeft  of  France  is  to  employ 
eachot  therii  as  an  inftrument  for  completing  the  ruin  of  the  other,  and  that 
their  only  means  of  prefervation  is  a  cordial  confederacy  and  a  zealous  co- 
operation for  CQunterading  her  efforts,  and  punifhingher  perfidy, 
y       It  has  been  our  constant  observation,  that  one  grand  obstacle  to  the  con- 
dasion  of  a  general  peace,  would  be  the  inability  of  Bonaparte,  not  only 
togive  his  troops  their  promised  compensation,  but  even  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  we  know  thai,  their  return  to  their  na- 
tive country  is  looked  forward  to  by  tlio  inhabitants  with  dread  and  dismay. 
It  was  this   consideration,  which  co-operated  strongly  witii  others,  to  make 
him  persevere  in  his  endeavours   to  retain   possession  of  Egypt ;  for  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  by  any  one,   who  has  perused  his  parting  inst rue- 
lions  to  Kleber,  when  he  basely  deserted  the  feeble  relics  of  his  once  pow- 
erful army,  that,  had  the  Convention  concluded  between  the  Turks  and 
French  bean  confirmed  oh  our  part,  it  would   not  have  been  carried  into 
execution  by  the  Gallic  Republic*     It  was,  no  doubt,  the  Consul's  inteii- 
lion  to  establish,  a  military  coh)ny  in  that  country,  whither  he  might  have 
sent  his  discontented  troops,  and  paid  them  the  amount  of  their  stipulated 
reward  in  lands  taken  from  the  natives.     With  such  a  colony  he  would  have 
been  enabled^  whenever  circumstances  might  have  been  deemed  favoura- 
ble for  such  an  attempt,  to  extend  his  conquests  to  th©  defenceless  capital  of 
iHeTurkish  empire,  and  to  have  produced  a  revolution  in  the  east,  tlie  con- 
•equences  of  which    set  all  human  calculation   at  defiance.     This  pro- 
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je6l   U    too  flattering   to  his    ambition    to   be  easily    resigtied;.and  nd 
treaty  will  ever  suffice  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it. 
Deprived,  however,  for  the  present,  at  least,  of  tliis    rae^ns  of  provid   g 
for  his  licentious  hordes,  he  has  taken   special  care  to  establish  40,0(X'  of 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  30,(X)0,    we  believe,  in    the  indejienuent 
Kepublic  of  Holland;  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  • 
^Republics;   and  has  now  sent  a  still  more  considerable  number  into  Spain, 
for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Portiigal.     It  is  not  intended    that  any  of 
tliese  troops  shall  return  to  France,  but  that  they  shall  be  wholly  maintain- 
ed in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  are  established>  thereby  exone- 
rating the  mother  republic  from  the  expence  of  supporting  them ;  exempting 
her  from  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  Milliard,  so  long  and  so  solemnly 
decreed ;  relieving  her  from  the  apprehensions  which  their  return  would 
have  excited ;  and  enabling  her  to  keep,  without  trouble  or  cost,  so  many 
nations  in  a  state  of  subjugation  and  dependence.     In  short,  it  is  the  system 
©fantient  Rome  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Romans  humanized,  whereas  the  French  hrutalixiSy  their  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  the  former  conferred  happiness  with  dependence,  the  latter  inflict 
^  misery  with  bondage.  That  the  French  will  succeed  in  their  attempt  against 
Portugal,  if  seconded  by  the  Spaniards,  is  certain;  but  whether  ^^"j  will 
annex  that  kingdom  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  or  convert  them  both  into  one 
republic,  will  depend  upon  circumstances  yet   to   be  developed.     At  all 
events,  they  will  plunder  both  countries,  and  secure  a  permanent  establishr 
xrient  for  a  powerful  army. 

The  only  means  which  are  left  us  for  controuling,  in  any  degree, .  or  ra- 
ther for  counterbalancing,  these  gigantic  schemes  of  subversion,  aggrandize- 
ment, and  plunder,  which  form  a  part  of  the  original  and  constant  plan  of 
the  Frei  ch  Republicans  for  completing   the  revolution  of  Europe,   and 
"  setting  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,"  is  by  the  employment  of 
Otir  whole  force  in  the  reduction  of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  our  ene- 
inie?*     We  hope  that  the  squadron  under  Sir  Robert  Caulder  has  been 
sent  to  secure  the  Brazils,  with  a  view  to  restore  them  to   Portugal,  if  slie 
be  suffered  to  retain  her  independence,  or,  in  the  event  of  her  annexation 
to  Spain  or  France,  to  keep  them  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  her  alliance,  ^ 
and  for  the  augmentation  of  power  which  our  enemies  would  thereby  ac-* 
quire^    This  would  be  a  measure  of  prudent  foresight,  and  wise  precaution. 
The  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  should  also  be  attacked  by  a  for-  . 
Hiidable  force;  their  redudion  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  the  perfidy 
and  baseness  of  Spain,  and  would  afford  us  some  indemnification  for  the 
vast  expences  which  her  desertion,  and  the  destrutlive  schemes  of  her  Re-'j 
publican  ally,  have  compelled  us  to  incur.     The  promptitude  which  has 
been  evinced  in  the  capture  of  the  colonies  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  a  bold  and  resolute  plan  of  action  has  been  at  length 
adopted;  for  nothing  but  a  full  display  of  the  energy  and  resources  of  die 
country,  none  but  the  most  bold  and  decisive   measures,  can,  we  are  per- 
suaded, enable  us  to  render  the  war  glorious,  or  to  secure  a  safe,  honoura-* 
ble,  and  permanent  peace. 

To  CoRRESpONDKK.Ts. — Any  farther  communications  from  E.  S.  whofe  letter  is  intended 
for  infertion  in  qur  npxt,  will  be  thankfully  received  ;  but  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  on  which  we 
have  read  and  heard  a  variety  of  contradiftory  fafts  and  opinions,  he  will  not  be  fur*  ■ 
prized  to  hear  that  v^e  wifh  for  the  beft  atteflatlon  of  which  thecircumftances  of  the  ca.le 
wUl  admit.  ' 

CritQs  obfervations  on  a  work  which  he  has  juftly  charafterizcd  ara  receivedi;  but  Wc 
wifh  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  mould  them  iato  a  dificrcnt  form* 
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THiE.  well  earned  fame  of  Dr.  Campbell  drew  ouV  attbntioH  forci^ 
bly  to  this  pofthumouS  publication,  in  which  we  foon  foilnidt 
fome  things  entitled  indeed  to  praife^  butm^ny  more  which  call  loudly 
for  reprehenfion;  It  is  impoffible  to  rfead  thefe  I>£iures,  however 
curforilyj  without  perceiving  that  thf  tendency  of  the  firft  volume  is 
to  leffert  the  public  veneration  for  both  our  ntxtiofial  iftahlijkmtnts  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  reprefent  the  independent  or  cbngregatioilal  fcheilie  of 
church  governinent  as  that>  which  was  inftituted  "by  Ghfift  and  hi4 
apoftles.  The  arguments  of  the  learned  Principal  in  fupport  of  thisi 
hypothefis  we  have  already  eic^minedv^^ild  ire  willing  to  believe  that 
.  we  have  dete£^ed  their  fallacy,  and  proved  the,  coriclufiond  d^diiced 
from  them  to  be  in  dire^E  ot)pofition  to  tfie  exprefs  teftiiiiony  of  St; 
Paul  and  St.  Luke; 

We  are  now  dragged  retiidantly  into  a  niore  difagreeaole  tailc,  in 
the  perfortTiajKe  of  which  we  fhall  be  thought  to  have  enliflfed  ourfelvesi 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  talk,  indeed 
^e  would  gladly  decline ;  for  iio  man  can  be  more  convinced  thaii  Wd 
Are,  that  the  prefent  is  hot  the  aeri  when  it  is  proper. to  embroil  the 
two  churches  in  fconti"over(y,  furrotinded  as  they  are  by  tho^,  who 
iire  equally  Ad  enemiefs  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  ana  diftracSted  as 
'  they  both  are  by  the  tutbulent  f^naticifnti  of  their  waiywa/d  chlldfc^t)* 
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becki  therefore,  though  juft,  is  nothing  to  the  purpoft  for  which  it 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Campbell ;  for  in  that  age  there  was  no  occafton  to 
be  iolicitous  about  the  orders  of  the  rainifters,  though  in  all  ages  the 
goverm>rs  of  the  church  will  have  great  reafon  to  be  folicUous  about 
their  virtues.  -  ^ 

Bbt  our  author  confiders  this  pretended  filence  of  Scripture  (for  we 
fhall  ihew  by  and  by  that  it  is  not  real)  as  fo  decjfive  in  the  caufe, 
that  he  triumphantly  faysi ;  •'  I  know  not  what  anfwer  Mr.  Dodwell 
could  give  to  this,  except  the  following :  From  frequent  ftudy,  pro- 
found refearches  into  antiquity,  and  critical  inveliigations  concerning 
doubtful  i<iioms,  vve  have  made  the  difcovery." 

Afluredly  we  do  not  feel  ourfelves.  called, upon  to  vindicate  all  the 
Cnjjjularities  of  Mr.  Dodwell  j  but  we  cannot,  without  feme  indigna- 
tion, behoid  his  memory  thus  infulted  by  a  man  whofe  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  even  of  the  Greek  oriental  idioms,  was  as  inferior  to 
^bis,  a§  we  believe  the  learning  of  Mr.  Keith  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Dr.  Campbellv     Why  (bould  the  ingenious  Le£lurer  have  expreffed 
,  nis  ignorance  of  the  anfwer  which  Mr.  Dodwell  could  giv^.  to  this 
ilumbling  objedion,  as  he  thought  it,  when  the  anfwer  which  he  had 
M^ually  given  was  before  him  i  Did  he  wi(h  to  lead  his  youthful  audi- 
ence into  the  opinioh  that  Mr.  Dodwell  is  the  only  churchman,  who 
has  contended  for  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  epifcopacy,  or  was  it 
his  intention  to  perfuade  them  that  all  high  churchmpn  are  fuch  flran- 
^gers  to  the  laws  of  logic,  and  fo  regardlefseven  of  cotlimon  fenfe  in 
their  reafonings,  that  they  fcruple  not  to  urge,  againft  their  own  prin- 
vciples,  objeftions  which  they  are  aware  cannot  be  anfwered  ?  We 
.  truftthat  he  had  no  fuch  wim,  nor  any  fuch  intention  ;  l^ut  it  is  pro- 
per that  fuch  of  his  readers,  as  may  caft  their  eye«  over  our  journal, 
have  an  opportunity  of  learii|ing  what  Mr.  DodweU's  dodlrine  really 
.was  on  this  fubjeft. 

This  very  learned  man  then  believed  in  the  divine  right  of  epifco- 
pacy as  it  is  eftablifhed  in  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.     He 
believed  likewife,  that  in  every  church- there  was  from  the  beginning 
•.a  college  of  Prefbyters  among  whom  fat  a  ^sjq'Jloyic^eS^Q  with  epifcopal 
.powers.     Thefe  powers,  however,  he  fuppoled  were  never  fully  exer- 
/«ifed,  except  in  Jeruf4lem,  till  the  sera  of  Trajan,  when  all  the  He- 
brews were,  driven  from  that  city.     Till  then,  he  fay?,  all  other 
J  cburche^  were  fubjeft  to  that  of  Jerufalem,  which  governed  them  by 
i^tinerant  njmifters  of  the  apoftolic  or  epifcopal  order,  while  £he  was 
I  governed  her felf  by  a  fucceilion  of  Bifhops»,  all  defcended  of  the  houfc 
^5>f  David,  and  related  to  our  Saviour.     Thefe  fingular  opinions- 
insular  atleaft  in  the  Weftern  churches* — were  founded  on  the  fup- 

". ^— ^ ; ; ■ ^ - 

•u  ♦  The\Vritei'  of  this  article  oncehad  a  converfation  with  a  clergyman  of  ih 
"  Greek  churchy  who  gave  him  a  fimilar  account  of  the  origin,  not  indeed  o 
V^iocefen  }urifdi^ion,  but  of  the  four  oriental  patHarchates.    -This  nian  ha 

-  cef tainly  never  read  Mr.  Dodw€n*s  Parasnefis  ad  £xteros  :  biit  he  Jfcemcd  t 

-  f»y  {fot  the  fpeakef»  had  fome  difficiiky  in  making  themielyes-onderftood  b 
«ach  other)  that  during  the  exifteoce  of  tli«^  Hebrew  church  of  Jerufalem  i 
bifbop  exercifsd  his  authority  but  fo  dirc^cd  by  that  church. 

:•  ;  .  pcfitio 
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pofition^  that  the  conftitution  of  tfie  Chriftian  church  vvas  formed  oa 
the  model  of  the  Jynagogue^  and  that  the  Hebrew  Chriftians  were  ac- 
tually in  communion  with  the  fynagogue,  till  the  deftnuSlion  bf  the 
temple,  and  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews.     But  it  is  well  known  that 
all  the  fynagogues,  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  though  each  had 
its  a^x^ffvvxysf^yoij  were  fubordinate  to  the  great  fynagogue  at  Jerufa- 
lemj  whence  Mr.  Dodwell  infers  that  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  empire,  though  each  had  its  ir^loyut^e^^';  and  council  of  elders, 
were  likewife  fubjeft  to  the  bifhop  and  elders  of  Jerufalem.     The 
entire  feparation  however  of  the  church  from  the  fynagogue,  and 
the  confequent  abolition  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
were  gradually  revealed,  he  fays,  to  the  Apoftles  and   Evangelifts  ;^ 
but,  though   he  finds  allufions  to  thefe  events  in  different  paflages  of 
the  New  Teftament,  they  could  not,  he  thinks,  be  explicitly  pub- 
lilhed,  till  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  lor  fear  of  offending 
tbeconverted  Jews.     And  this,  he  fays,  is  the  reafon  that  we  have  no 
clear  account,  in"  the  (criptures  of  the  New  Teftament^  of  the  form 
of  government  appointed  by  the  Apoftles  for  the  universal  church,  after 
the  TfwIox^OfSjoJ  or  biihop  of  each  diocefe  (hould  become  independent 
on  the  church  of  Jerufalem.     This,    however,    he  adds,  is  of  no 
importance* 

Ut  enim  fuifTet  in  Scriptis  etiam  Canontcis  regiminis  Eccleftajlici  in 
aternum  obfervandi  mentio  difert'xjfima^  non  tamen  certiores  nos  fecifTet 
ilia  mentio  quam  efTemus  de  iUIs,  qiii  illius  meminerant,  Libris* 
Sed  vero  line  illd  njentione,  parem  habemus  faltem  regiminis  ab  Apof-* 
Ulis  in  ecclefia  univerfa  relifti  certitudinem,  fortaffe  etiam  maj$rem^ 
quam  habemus  librarum  ab  th^oHoW^  fcriptorum.  Nam  certe,  (i  rationem 
ducem  fequamur,  fides  Ubrorum  ab  ^pojiolis  editorum  teftimonio  nititur 
froximi  ab  apoftoUs  feculi.  Primo  enim  nequidem  colleSfum  canonem 
eft  fane  veriiimillimum.  Itaque  Jecundi  feculi  teftimoniis  nitatur  op- 
portet  tum  prittium  colle£tus  iet  in  publicam  emifTus  luceni  canon.  Sed 
vera  fecundo  feculo  magis  erat  exploratum  quam  formam  regiminis  in 
ccclehis  a  fe  fundatis  reiiquifTent  apeftoli  quam  quos  fcripfifTent  libros^ 
Librt  tejias  alii  efTe  non  poterant  quam  qui  ibidem  fuifTent  ubi'  €tiam 
apojioli  Qxtm  libros  elucubrarent.  Regiminis  teftes  multae  efTe  poter^ant 
icdefia  ab  apoii:olis  fundata.  Librorum  teftes  Unions  futfTe  neceffe 
erat  qui  traditiones  multis  ante  apoilolorum  excejjum  annib  arcefTerent. 
Regiminis  teftimonio  ab  ultitnis  apoftolorum  temporibus  deducendi 
w/WftifFecit  atas^  quae  ad^o  plures  fuppeditarit  tejhs^  *et  in  recentiori 
memoria,  certiores  adeo,  regiminis^  quam  fuerint  lihorum  Et  In  ipfo 
quoqu^  loco  feculoque  quo  lihri  fcri^ti  funt,  longe  tamen  magis  noto^ 
riumtTzt  regimen  ab  ap^Jiolis  inftitutum  quam  fcripti  ab  iildem  nbn. 

Reader,  this  extract  is  the  conclufion  of  the  very  paragraph  from 
which  Dr.  Campbell  makes  the  quotation  that  furnifhe^  him  witit 
an  opportunity  of  infulting  Mr,  Dodwell  f  ^r  ftating  objeftions  to  the 
apoftolical  inftitution  of  epifcopacy,  to  which  no  reply  cart  be  made! 
}t  is  part  of  the  paragraph  from  which  he  infers  that  the  Irijh- Nonjuror 
WPyW  ^3(i^0Uow^d  that  oply  a  few  oritks  and  antiquaries  can  puuibly 
:  .  "I  3  I  knovir 
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knowr  whit  was  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
^ho^gh  ir  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  declare  more  explicit]^ 
than;the  Nonjuror  has  here  done,  that  this  fa£t  may  be  more  eafily 
afipertained  than  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  refts 
%he  foundation  of  the  Chriftian  faith  !  Nay,  it  is  part  of  the  para- 
graph in  which  the  Do£lar  fays  that  Mr. .  Dodweli  acknowledges  that 
Ijplicopacy  was  w^^inftituted  either  by  Chrift  or  his  apoftles,  or  even 
in  their  time  !  We  admire  his  prudence  m  fupprefhng  this  part  of 
his  antagonijt's  reafoning ;  for,  o;jeat  as  Dr.  Campbell  was,  we  fuf-* 
pe6i  that  he  found  it  impregnable  to  argument,  and  'not  fo  eafily 
made  the  fubje£t  of  ridicule  aa  the  author's /)pinion  refptf£iing  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Church  of  Jerufalem. 

With  that  opinion  we  have  no  concern.  We  certainly  do  not 
think  it  fo  ridiculous  as  it  appeared  to  the  learned  Principal  ;  but  v(q 
^re  under  no  inducement  to  attempt  fo  muph  ^s  an  apology  for  it, 
fmce  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Teftaoient  feem  i^ot  to  i|$  filcnt  oiv 
fhe  fubjeit  of  churcji  government.  i 

Puring  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  fojpurning  on  earth,  \\e  wa^ 
himfelfthe   fuprepae  governor  of  his  little  flock,  and  had  under  him 
f wo  diftin6t  orders  of  minifters,  the  twelve  and  the  feventy.     This 
/^fas  exactly  according  to  the  model  of  the  Jewilh  Church  },  and  could 
jrot  fail  to  be  confidered  by  the  ^poftles  as  the  model  after  which  they 
^ei;e  tp  frame  tl^e  polity  of  the  Church  of  Chrift,     Accordingly, 
after  they  had  received  from  their  Divine  Mailer  a  n^w  and  much 
'  |TJpre  extenfive  commiflion   than   that  by  which  they  had  formerly 
ailed,  being  '*  fent  by  him  as  he  had  been  fent  by  his  Father,**  an4 
^ter  they  "  were  endued  with  *  power  from  on  high'  to  enable  them 
(o  difcharge  the  duties  of  that  commiffion,  we  find  them  not  only 
preaching  the  Gofpel  every  where,  but  alfo  *^  ordaining  elders  or 
prefbyters^n  every  church"  whiph  they  founded.     ^\l  this  is  moft 
iJiftindly  dated  to  us  in  Scripture,  where  we  likewife  les^rn,  t\kzt  he-. 
fides  the  Apoflles  and  elders,  there  was,  at  leall  in  the  churches  of 
Jerufalem,  Philippi,  and  Ephefus^  (arid  as  we  may  fs^fely  infer  in  all 
pther  churches)    an   inferior  order  of  deacons.     Thi§  laft   order,! 
indeed  our  author  wifhes  to  exclude  frpm  the  clergy  by  calling  Philip* 
pne  of  the  feyen,  *•  a  tri^ftee  for  the  poor  in  matters  purely  fecular,-- 
and  by  more  than  indnuating  that  they  were  invefted  with  that  trufl: 
merely  by  the  elefiion  of  the  people  ;  but  his  5&eal  for  the  good  cau/i 
\$  here  in  dire£l  contradidion  to  the  teftimony  of  St.  Luke,  froni 
whom  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the  order  of  deacons 
in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoflles.     To  diflribute  the 
public  charity  has,  indeed,  been  one  part  of  the  deappn's  office  in  siH 
ages  of  the  church  ;  and  it  was  that  part  of  it  which  gave  rife  to  the 
prdpm^t  the  particular  timey  at  which  it  was  indituted;  but  that  the 
cfiice  included  fomething  more  is  evident  from  the  qualifications  re* 
guired  in  tbofe  who  were  to  be  appointed  over  that  bufinefs. 

f f  The  twejye  calling  the  roultitade  of  the  difciples  unto  thcnij,  faid,  look 
ye  oat  among  yoQ  fevei^  men  of  good  report,  full  of  ttie  Holy  Ghoft  and 
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wifdom,  whom  wb  (not  ye)  may  appoint  over  this  bufinefs ;  and  when  the 
fcven  men  fo  quali^ed  were  fct  before  the  Apoftles,  they  prayed  and  laid 
ibelr  hands  on  them;*'  the  very  rite  obferved  in  the  ordination  of  elders. 

We  muft  therefore  conclude  with  Archbiihop  Potter— an  author  whoni 
our  ledurer  might  have  introduced  as  well  as  Dodwell  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  pupils — that  the  feven  were  hxyiovoi  \9y0u- minifters  of  the 
word  as  well  as  J/aMovo/  T^axf^wv-minifters  of  tables.  This  indeed  is 
put  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doMbt  by  what  follows  ;  for  prefently 
after  their  ordination,  and  not  before,  we  find  Stephen  one  of  the 
number  publicly  preaching  the  Gofpel,  and  foon  atterward  Philip, 
another  of  them,  both  preaching  and  baptizing.  And  here  it  may 
be  worthy  of  **  the  true  Campbellian's"  *  confideration,  whether  im- 
pofition  of  hands  in  the  fetting  apart  of  minifters  for  preaching  the 
word  and  difpenfing  the  facraments,  be  fo  unimportant  a  ceremony 
as  his  mafter  afFefts  to  confider  it;  fince  wS  find  it  thus  ukd  by  the 
Apoftfes  tlymfelve^  in  the  ordination  of  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghj/iio 
the  very  loweft  office  in  the  Chriftian  miniftry.. 

Here  then  we  have  in  evefry  church  founded  by  the  Apoftles  three 
orders  of  minifters^ — Apoftles,  Prefl>yters  and  Deacons  j  but  we  are 
told  by  our  author  and  by  various  other  advocates  for  the  fan^e  caufe, 
that  the  Apoftles  neither  had   nor  could   have  fuccefl'ors,  and  that, 
of  courfe,  the  higheft  order  became  extindl  at  the  death  of  St.  John. 
Where  did  they  receive  this  piece  of  information  ?     Not  fureiy  from 
Scripture  j  for  our  Saviour,  when  he  gave  authority  to  tl»e  eleven  to 
convert  and  baptize  the  nations,  exprelsly  declared  tha^  he  would  be 
with  them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     As  hf  knew  all 
things,  no  man,  profeffing  to  believe  the  Gf>fpel,  will  prefume  to  fay 
that  he  fuppofed  the  lives  of  the  eleven  and  the  duration  of  the  world  of 
equal  extent.     We  muft  therefore  conclude   that  when  he  faid  be 
would  be  with  them^  he  meant  with  all   who,  unto  the  end.  of  the^ 
World,  Qiou.'d  hold  the  commiifion  which  he  now  gave  them,  and 
which,  incur  laft  Review  (p.  7,  &c.)  we  have  proved  was  given  to 
them  not  as  private  Chriftians^  but  a^  Jpojiles.     If  this  be  not  (0,  then 
.it  muft  be  granted  that  water-baptifm  itfelf  was  meant  to  have  only  a 
temporary  duration  j  for  our  bleflfed  Lor  J  does  not  fay,  *'  1  will  be 
with  the  external  rite  however  performed,"  but  ^'  I  will  he  with  the 
apoftolical  authority  in  the  admlniftration  of  that  rite,  always  even 
wnto  the  end  of  the  world."    HSuch   being  the  cafe,  it  muft  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church  that  the  higheft 


*  **  The  true  Dodwell ian"  U  the  title  which  our  author  politely  beftows 
opon  every  one,  who  maintains  the  ncceflity  of  epifcopa.l  ordination  to  the 
valid  adminiftration  of  the  falraraents.  Archbifhop  Potter,  of  courfe,  with 
liis  prodeceffor  Archbifhop  Wake,  as  well  as  the  bilhops  Pearfon,  Bull,  At- 
terbury,  Smalridge,  Sherlock,  &:c,  &c.  muft  have  all  been  known  in  th© 
theological  fchool  at  Aberdeen,  if  they  were  known  ihefe  at  all,  by  the  ftyie 
itfiifUiepf  Ktj:^iejpodwelJiaps^"  ,         -  ^ 
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pf  the  tliree  original  orders  fliould  be  continued  alwfays  even  unto  tfie: 
pnd  of  the  world ;  and  we  ijiay  apoftrophize  Dr.  Campbell,  we  truft 
W»t^O"t  ofFence,  in  words  fimilar  to  thofe,  in  which  he  fo  trium- 
phantly apoftrophises  Mr.  Dodwell. 

*^  Where  do  you  find  in  Scripture  a  meaning  put  upon  our  Lord's  promire, 
uhich  the  words  of  trfat  promife  do  not  naturally  bear  ?     The  fpirit  of  God 
has  nor  given  us  the  remoteft  hint,  that  the  office  with  which,  in  the  adtni- 
l^iftration  of  baptifm|  he  promifed  to  continue  always  even  unio  the  end  of 
the  world,,  was  to  expire  in  lefs  than  feventy  years  after  its  firft  inftitutioft. 
When  thus  perverting  the  ftnfe  of  his  words  in  vindication  of  thofe  fedaries 
who  are  every  where  hreakinr  do^wn  the  car'ved  ixxork  of  the  faji^uary  av'tth 
^af^s  and  hammers,  would  it  not  be  wife  in  you  to  confider,  whether  you  be 
|iot  incurring  the  guilt  of  thofe  prOphets,  who  cried  peace  ^  <when  there  iuas  no 
fta^^  and   of  whom  qm  hutlt  up  a  luall,  nuh'tch  others  daubed  ixjith  untem^ 
peered  mstrtnr  i.     But  fo  ftrangeis  the  inconfiilency  of  which  human  nature  is 
■fufceptible  !     No  perfpp  can  be  more  explicit  than  thi$  man,  in  condemning 
|he  -modern  authors  of  divifiqn,  the  foupders  of  neyr  fedls  ;  though  the  moft 
novel  feft  which  wc  have  heard  of  in  Scotland  feems  to  be  founded  on  tlic 
yery  principles  which  it  is  the  obje^  of  thefe  leftures  to  recommend.     Arro- 
gant and  yain  man  I  what  are  you^  who  fo  boldly  and  avowedly  prefume  to 
pake  yCur  Savjour  fpeak  whatever  fuits  ypur  purpofes  ?     Do  you  venture,  a 
^orpi  of  the  earth  !     Can  you  think  yourfelf  warranted  tqexclude  from  the 
f  hureh  that  order  v^ith  which  the  Son  of  God  declared  tha'^c  would  be  al- 
ways even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and,  following  the  dicW^  of  your  own 
Jicentious  fpirit,  rend  in  pieces  the  fociety,  of  which  he  is  the  head  ?     Shall 
yft  then  believe,  that  Chrift,  like  deceitful  man,  fpeaketh  equivocally,  and 
with  naental  refervations?  Shall  we  take  his  declaration  in  the  extent  wherein 
he  hath  exprcfsly  given  it ;  or  as  you,  for  your  owp  malignant  purpofe^  haye 
pew- yamped,  and  corrcfted    it?     J-e^   Qod    be  tr^e    an4  every    nfian    a 
Jiar." 

We  beg  pardon  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  perufed  the 
urork  under'  review,  for  writing  in  this  manner  on  a  ferious  (ubje<3, 
sind  of  an  author  entitled  to  no  common  degree  of  refpeft  for  the 
talent^,  learning  and  love  of  truth  difplayed  in  the  works  which  were 
fliblijhedhy  h^rnjelf.  But  if  they  will  caft  their  eyes  over  the  89th9 
'90th,  and  9^(1  pages  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  pojlhumous  publication, 
they  will  perceive  Dr.  Campbell  reviling  in  the  groffeft  manner,  not 
pnly  the  learned  and  pious  Dodwell,  biit  every  true  fon  of  the  church 
pf  England;  and  they  vjr ill  find,  that,  except  in < the  laft  three  fen- 
tences,  in  which  we  have  adopted  his  very  words,  the  language  of -the 
priginal  is  much  foftened  jn  our  parody.  It  is  language,  howeyer,  of 
l¥h)ch  we  do  notapprove,  and  which  we  (hould  no^  h^tve  employed 
pn  the  prefent  occaAqn,  but  to  (hew  our  readers  that  it  is  a  kind  6£ 
yrcapon  v^  hich  may  be  vvielded  in  any  caufe,  a  good  as  well  as  ^a  bad. 
•Iris,  indeed,  fuitable  pnly  to  the  latter,  which  refting  not  pn  the 
^iure  t>afisof  truth  cannot  be  defended  by. fair  argument.  We  there- 
tofore throw  it  away  forever,  and,  xonyinced  as  we  are  that  otir's  is 
the  ciaufe  of  truth,  we  fball  henceforth  plead  it  ih  ^^  the' words  oC 
fobernefs.M  -       ^         "  '  ^-    '     *^      ^      '  ^    ^"    
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,  That  the  Apoftles  could  have  no  fucceflbrs  in  their  nigh  office  Dr; 
Campbell  thinks  evident  from  the  words  fpoken  by  8r.  Peter  at  the 
ele^ion  of  Matthias  into  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas,  Thofe  words, 
which  afford  to  him  a  demonftration  of  the  abfurdity  as  well  as  arrp* 
gance  of  ifiodern  pretenders,  are  as  follows ; 

*'  Wherefore  of  thofe  nien  who  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the 
lord  Jefus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beg^inning  from  the  b^ptifm  of  John, 
unto  the  fame  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us^  muil  one  be  ordained  to  be 
awitnefs  of  his  refurred\ion." 

How  it  can  be  inferred  from  this  fpcech  that  the  Apoftles  were  to 
have  no  fucceflbrs  we  cannot  conceive  ;  nor  does  our  author  explain. 
Did  he  imagine  that  the  effence  of  the  apoftlefliip  confifted  **  in 
having  feen  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  fleQi  after  his  refurredlion  ?"  This 
could  not  be  j  for  we  know  that  our  blefled  Lord  was  feen  in  the  flefli 
of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  aftef-  he  rofe  from  the  dead. 
tfloagh  there  were  then  only  eleven  jfpojlles.  Did  he  imagine  that  no 
roan  could  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  an  Apoftle,  who  had  not 
"companied  with  the  eleven  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jefus  went  m 
and  out  among  them,  beginning  from  the  baptifm  of  John  ?*'  If  fo, 
St.  Paul  muft  have  been  excluded  from  his  catalogue  of  Apoftles ! 
Indeed  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  Dr.  Campbell  could>  iipoH 
either  fuppofition,  have  acknowledged  the  apoftleftxip  of  St.  Paul ; 
for  fince  **  flefli  and  blood  cannot  ii^herit  the  kingdom  of  God,*'  St* 
Paul,  though  he  certainly  faw  Chrift  after  his  refurreflion,  did  not 
fee  him  in  the  Jlejh^  which  our  author  expYcfsly  affirms  to  have  beeii 
abfolittely  neceiTary  to  qualify  any  man  for  the  office  of  an  Apoftle. 
(Vol.  ift.  P..144X 

-  No,  fays  he,  *'  the  fubfequent  admiffion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
the  apoftlefliip  forms  no  exception  from  what  has  been  advanced  ;  for 
they  came  not  ^fuccejfors  tetany  one^  but  were  fpecially  called  by  the 
floly  Spirit  as  Apoftles,  particularly  to  the  Gentiles."  But  what 
fignifies  it,  whether  they  came  as  fuccejjors  to  any  one  or  not,  if  they 
came  with  apoftolical  powers  ?  Did  the  Doctor  imagine  or  wifli  his 
youthful  audience  to  imagine,  that  **  High-church"  contends  for  the 
ijeceffity  of  juft  twelve  bijhops  prefiding  over  the  whole  Chriftian 
world,  and  able  to  trace  each  his  fucceffion  not  from  the .  whole' 
college,  but  from  fome  individual  Apoftle  ?  It  is  not  poffible  that 
a  man  of  reading  could  be  ignorant,  that  his  opponents,  whom  he  (q 
politely  terms  Sigh^church^  hold  no  fuch  abfurd  opinions  as  this'j 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  virtue  laboured  inten- 
tionally to  imprefs  upon  the  unfulpefting  minds  of  youth  a  falfe  re- 
prtfentation  of  the  principles  even  of  a  Dodwellian,  The  queftfon  in 
debate,  is,  whether  in  every  well  organized  church,  there  now  is 
and  always  has  bsen  fomc  perfon  (no  matter  by  what  tiife  be  be 
known)  prefiding  with  apoftoHcaJ|  powers  over  the  prefbyters.  and 
(leacons  ^  well  as  the  l^ity  of  that  church.  The  admiffion  of  Paul 
a^d  B^aiijal^as  to  the  apoftleihip  fo  fur  decides  this  queftion  as  it  proves, 
'.''''''  '  ,      that 
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that  Use  niimbes  of  the  Apoftles  was  i^ot  limited  to  twelve )  th^ft  the 
silence  of/the  apoftJefh  p  did  not  confift  in  having  fecn  our  Lord  in 
the  fleih  ^at^er  he  rofe  irom  the  dead  ;  that  the  office  was  not  fucb  as 
muft  neceflarily  have  expired  with  thofc  who  were  originally  ap- 
pointed to  it  3  and  that  the  Apoftles  were  not,  as  our  author  after 
Chiyloftooi  al ledges,  "  er»truUed  with  the  world  in  common,"  fincc 
Paul  and  Bafnabus  were  fen t  to  the  Gentiles  ^s  diftinguiflied  from  the 
yews. 

But  "  Paul  and  Barnabas,  fays  the  ingenious  lefturer,  "  were 
fpecially  called  by  the  Hoiy  Spirit  as  Apoftles."  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  purpofe  which  this  obfervation  was  intended  to  ferve  ;  but, 
as  be  elfewhere  affirms  that. among  the  ''  diftinguiihing  prerogativeb  of 
the  Apoftles  which  could  not  defcend  to  any  after  them,  one  was 
their  receiving  their  miffion  immediately  from  the  Lord  Je/us  Chrifty* 
it  is  poffible  that  he  wiftied  his  audience  to  confider  the  apoitleffiip 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  differing  eiientially  from  that  of  the  eleven. 
H^^l  this  been  really  the  cafe,  the  diffierence  would  have  tended  rather 
to  ferve  the  caufe  of  his  antagonift  than  that  for  which  he  fo  earneftly 
pleads;  but  with  refpe(Sl  to  the  apoftlefhip  of  St.  Paul  it  was  notiht 
cafe.  That  eminent  fervant  of  the  Lord  aftures  us  that  he  was  ^^  an 
Apoftle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jefus  Chrift  and  God 
the  Father ;"  fo  that  he  was  not  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  other 
fenfe  th^n  that  in  which  the  eleven  might  be  faid  to  have  been  called 
by  the  fame  fpirit.  But  this  is  nor  all  that  we  learn  from  thefe  words, 
which  inform  us,  as  clearly  as  language  can  exprefs  any  thing,  that 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epiftie  to  the  Galatians,  there  were  in  the 
church  Apoftles,  who  had  been  ordained  to  their  office  S;'«v6^«T0tf — by 
thcrainiftryof  man.  Such,  we  think,  was  Barnabas,  who,  though 
,hc  had  been  emp'oyed.  in  the  work  of  the  mini(iry  even  before  St. 
Paul  Aimfelf,  is  never  ftilcd  an  Apoftle  till  after  hands  were  laid  upon 
.|lim  at  Antioch  bv  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.     Such 

?rrtainJy  was.  Epaphroditus,  whom  St.  Paul  ftyles  the  Apoftle  of  the 
^  hilippians,  and  who,  according  to  the  Doftor's  *'  man  of  difcern-  ^ 
fnent,  Hilary  the  deacon,"  was  conltituted  their  apoftle  by  St.  Paul 
bimfclf,*  who  therefore  commands  them  to  ''  receive  him  m  the 
Lord  and  hold  him  in  reputation."  Such  likewife  were  thofe  bre- 
thren, who  are  ftyled  (2  Cor.  viii.  23.)  eprroaloXoi  r/xA'^^^/iov,  Soijt 
X^KT^TU — "  Apoftles  of '  the  churches,  the  glory  of  Chrift."  And 
(uch  undoubtedly  were  Timothy,  Titus,  Softhenes  and  Silvanus, 
whom  St.  Paul  fo  frequently  aflbciates  with  himfelf  as  h'ls  partnen^ 
feUow-hilpirs^  and  brethren -y  and  to  the  two  firftofwhom  he  affigns 
fuch  offices  at  Kphcfus  and  m  Crete,  as  by  the  confeffion  of  all  parties 

+  Hilary's  words  are  Erat  enim  eorura  Apoftolus,  ab  Apoftolo  fad^us.     Sec 
bis  commentary  on  the  whole  2d  chapter  of  the  epifllc  10  the  Plijlippians, 
Theodoret  upon  the  place   gives,  as  the  reafon    of  his  being   calkd    the- 
Apofile  of  the  Philippiansi  tj^v  87rifjca;rw»j»cixcr|Aiar  iviitiff'viv^'^^i'/fii  «r»^*»'w».  , 
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evir/ce  them  to  have  been  of  In  order  fuperior  to  Prejfcyters,  Hence 
it  is  that  we  read  of  falfe  Apifihs  [2  Cor;  <i.  13.J  and  of  fome  who 
"  faid  they  were  Apoftles,  and  were  not,  but  were  tound  liars,"  (Rev, 
li.  2.)  for  as  none  of  thofe  liah  could  poffibly  pretend  to  be  St. 
Paul  or  one  of  the  twelve,  all  of  whom  were  dead  before  that  period. 
We  muft  of  necefHcy  infer  that  they  pratSifed  their  impofition  upon 
their  knowledge  that  there  were  then  in  the  church  many  true 
Apoftles,  though  Apoftles  S/^^io'zrct^  ^  or  by  the  ordination  of 
man,  •  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  unquef^ionabl^s  fa£ls  efcaped  the 
notice  of  a  man  of  Dr.  Campbell's  fagacity  ;  but  he  has  done  nothing 
to  obviate  the  inference  which  flows  from,  them,  unlefs  the  following, 
paragraph  be  deemed  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

"  The  miffion  of  the  Apoftles,"  fays  h6,  «^  was  of  quite  a  different  kini' 
from  that  of  any  ordinary  paftor.  It  was  to  propagate  the  Gofpef  throughout 
the  world,  both  among  Jews  and  Pagans,  ind  not  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
pfticular  flock.. — No  doubt  they  may  be  ftylcd  bifhops'or  overfccrs,  but  in  a 
fenfe  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  infpeftor  over  the 
iahabitants  of  a  particular  diftri^.  They  were  univerfal  bifhops  :  the  whole 
cfaarch,  or  rather,  the  whole  earth  was. their  charge,  and  they  were  all  col^ 
leagues  one  of  another.  Or  to  give  the  fame  fenument  in  the  words  of 
Chryfoflom,  •  the  Apoftles  were  conftituted  of  God,  rulers,  not  each  over  a 
feparate  nation  or  city,  but  all  were  entrufted  with  the  world  in  common..' 
Iffo,  to  have  limited  themfclvesto  any  thing  lefs,  would  have  been  difobe- 
diedce  to  the  exprefs  command  they  had  received  from  their  mafter,  to  go  into 
all  nations,  and  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  every  creature.  If  in  the  latter  pairt 
of  the  lives  of  any  of  them,  they  were,  through  age  and  infirmities,  confined 
to  one  place,  that  place  woulH  naturally  fall  under  the  immediate  infpedlion  of 
foch.  And  this,  if  even  fp  much  as  this,  is  all  that  has  given  rife  to  the 
tradition,  (for  there  is  nothing  like  hiftorical  evidence  in  the  cafe)  that  any 
f^  them  were  bifliops  or  paftors  of  particular  churches." 

•  .  •  •  • 

Indeed  !  Is  there  nothing  like  hiftorical  evid^ce  that  St.  James 
tiei^,  or,  as  he  is  otherwife  ftyled  the  Juji^  was  bifhop^oF.  Jeru- 
ialem  ?  Then  is  there  nothing  like  hiftorical  evidence,  that  Romulus  . 
Was  the  founder  t)f  Rome,  that  Numa  was  the  fecond  king  of  the 
Romans^  or  that  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatlnus  were  the 
firft  confuls  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  republic  after  the  ex- 

{ulfion  of  the  kings.  St.  James  is  exprefsly  faid  by  Hegefippus,  * 
^ho  wrote  \ti  the  ^cond  century*  to  have  been  conftituted  bifliop  of 
Jcrufelem  by  the  Apoftles ;  St.  Ignatius,  who  fuiiered  martyrdom  i«^ 
the  year  107,  affirms  f  that  St.  Stephen  was  deacon  to  St.  James ^ 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  192,  h 
quoted  by  Eufebius:^  as  faying,  that  iqamediately  'f  after  the  afr 
fumptjpji  of  Chrift,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  though  they  bad  beeii  ^ 
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highefl:  in  favour  with  their  Divine  Mailer,  did  not  contend  for  the 
honour  of  prefiding  ove^the  church  of  Jerufalem,  but  with  the  reft 
of  the  Apoftles  chofe  James  the  Juft  to  be  biihop  of  that  church.'* 
In  the  fourth  century  we  find  Jerome,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
refcarch,  affirming,*  that"   immediately  after    the  paflion  of  our 
Lord,  St.  James  was  cpnftituted  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Apoftles  j*' 
and  St.  Cyril,  who  was   hlmfelf  bifhop  of' that  church  in  the  year 
350,  and  therefore  an  authentic   witnefs  of   its   records,  exprefsly 
fays  t  that  '*  St.  James  was  the  firft  bifliop  of  the  diocefe."    To 
thcfe  we  might  add   the  jieflimonies  of  Auguftin,  Chryfoflom,  Epi- 
pbanlus,  A-mbrofe,  and  even  of  Jofephus,  who  though  he  does  not 
fp^ak  of  St.  James  as  a  bifhop,  certainly  reprefents  him  J  as  a  mail 
of  note  in  Jerufalem.     Had  Dr.  Campbell  been  called  upon  to  prove 
even  the  exiftence  of  Romulus,  or  Numa,  or  Brutus  the  elder,  we  fuf- 
pe£l  he  would  have  found  it  no  eafy  tafk  to  produce  a  cha:in  of  hif- 
torica!  evidence  commencing  as  near  to  the  aera  of  the  firfl  King  of 
Rome,  or  even  to  that  of  the  firft  conful,  as  this  commences  to  the 
sera  of  St.  Jasnes- 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  for  the  proper  epifcor 
pacy  of  our  Appftle.     The  part,  which  in  the  New  Teftament  ho 
appears  to  have  a<3ed,  cannot  be  accounted  for .  upon  any  other  fup* 
pofiiion  than  that  he  really  was  what  the  concurring  teflrimony  of  all 
antiquity  reprefents  him,  the  fixed  bifhop  of  the  particular  chui^ch  of 
Jerufalem.     When    Peter   was    miracuioufly   delivered   from   prifon 
( A£b  xii.)  **  he  faid,  go  fhew  thefe  things  to  James  and  to  the'  bre- 
thren."    Butwhy  to  ^^/w^y  in  particular;  or  why  were  the  brethren 
.with  'James  rather  than  with  Ji?^;/,  who  had  not  then^  nor  for  at  leaft 
four  years  afterwards^  left  Jerufalem  ?  §     When  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany   went  up    from   Cefarea   (Afts  xxi.)  "  the  brethren    received 
them  gladly;  and  the  day  following,  they  went  in  yxniojames-^  and 
ail  the  elders  were  prefent."     What  induced   them  to  go  in  unto 
Jamccj.in  particular  ;  and  how  came  all  the  elders  to  be  with  James  ? 
In  the  feeond  chapter  of  the  epifHe  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  fays  that 
when  Peter  came  to  Antioch  he  withflood  him  to  the  face,  becaufe  that 
before    certain    came    from    JameSy    he   (Peter)  did  eat   with  the 
Gentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew,"  &c.   but  when 
we  turn  back  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoflle»> 
where  we  have  the  hiftory  of  this  difTention,  we  find  that  <he  certain 
brethren  who  mifled  Peter  ^re  faid  to  have  come  down  from  Judea^ 
without  any  mention  of  James,  whofe  conduit  at  the  council  held 
on  this  very  controverfy  ihews,  indeed,  that  he  never  fent  them  t^ 

f reach  fuch  dodrme  as  they  taught  at  Antioch.      What  induced  St. 
flul  to  fay  that  thofe,  who  are  reprefented  by  St.   Lute  as  having 
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tome  down  from  Judea,  came  from  James  rather  than  from  the  othef 

Apoftles  and  elders,  of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  many  thett 

refiding  in  Jerufaleni?— If  Sc  James  was  the  proper  bifhop  of  Jc-. 

rufalem,  all  thefefadts,  which  upon  any  other  fuppofition  muft  appear 

very  ftrange,  were  perfe<Sly   natural ;  for  to  what  individual  of  the 

church,  ftould  St.  Peter  have  fent  fo  early  an  account  of  his  deliver- 

rancc  from  prifon  as  to  the  bifhop  ?     To  whom  was  it  fo  expedient  that 

St.  Paul  fhould  give  an   account  of  the';'**  thiifgs  which  God  had 

wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  miniflry/'  as  to  the  bifliop  and 

prefbyters  of  the  church  of  fhe  Hebrews  ?  and  could  any  thing  be 

■more  natural  than  to  fay  that  certain  brethren,  who  came  to  Antioch 

froirithc  church  of  Judea, <ame  from  the  governor  of  rhat  church? 

This  accounts  likewife  for  St.  James's   prefiding  in  the  council' of 

Apoftles  ^and  elders  which  was  held  in  Jerufalem  (Afts  xv.)  to  de- 

tcnnine  the' controverfy  about  circumciftng  the  Gentiles;  for  that 

he  vas  prefident  of  that  council  (notwithftandi-ng  Dr.  Campbell's  un- 

feafonable  fneer  at  the  fuppofition)  is  incontrovertible,  if  any  credit 

be  due  to  the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  to   the  unanimous  opinion  of 

critics  and  commentators  (a^few  members  of  the  modern  Church  of 

.Rome*   only  excepted)   or,    indeed,    to   the* 'natural    and    obvious 

meaning  of  his  words — dio  eyta  vpivoo^  &c.  < 

But  if  the  Apoftles  were  bifliops  *^  they  were  univerfal  bifliops^" 
fays  our  author  :  the  whole  eartfi  was  their  charge,  and.  they  were  all  - 
colleagues  one  of  another."  If  by  this,  he  means  that  the  Apoftles 
went  pfoftiifcuoufly  everywhere  preaching  the  word,  and  governing  • 
the  infant  church  as  a  college,  he  is  unqueftionabTy  miftaken.  Not  to 
infiftupon  the  reports  of  antiquity  that  they  divided  tht  earth  among 
them,  though  our  author  pays  fufficient  deference  to  fuch  reports 
when  they  feem  to  fuit  his  purpofe,  it  will  be  fufficient  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  appeal  to  St.  Paul,  whofe  teftimony,  when  direft,  the 
greateft  zealot  for  novel  opinions  will  hardly  dare  to  controvert.  Not^ 
tkis  Apoftfe  aflures  us  (Rom.  xv.  20.)  that  *'  he  fo  ftrove  to  preach 
the  Gofpel,  not  where  Chrift  was  named,  left  he  fliould  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation;"  and  as  he  quotes  the  aVithority  of  Ifaiah 
for  his  conduct,  it  is  not  pollible  to  fuppofe  that  the  other  Apoftles 
conduced  themfelves  differently. 

Aye,  but,  fays  our^author,  ^*  the  million  of  the  Apoftles  was  to 
•propagate  the  Gofpel  ..throughout  the- world,  and  not    fo  take  the 

*In  an  able  and  plaufible  pamphlet  entitled,  TheDinftue  Eojuomy  ef  Chrtfi 

in  his  Kingdom  or  Churchy  which  was  publifhcd  about  ten  ytars,  ago,  the 

author,  Mr.  George  Bruning,  while  he  labours  hard  to  maintain  the  fiiprc- 

macyof  St.  Peter  in  the  council,  yet  acknowledges  that  St*  James  heM  tic 

'  next  place  to  him  as  being  Bifhop  of  Jerufalem.     *<  A  fpecial  reafon,  he  fays; 

'nay  be  affigncd  for  the  part  James  tranfaded  in  particular.     Next  to  Peter . 

his  local  power  was  manifeftly  more  confequential  thjan  of  the  reft,  or  Peter 

»eyer  had- given  that  charge  direded  fo  fpecially  to  o«^.'"— *^*  Tell  thefc 

^i«gs  to  Jame$  and  to  the  brethren;"        •  -         . 

*  charge 
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charge  of  a  particular  dock;  and  if  they  had  limited  themfelvest^ 
any  thing  lefs  than  the  world,  they  would  have  been  difobedient  to  the 
exprefs  command  they  had  received  from  their  matter."     This  re- 
snarlc  is  fo  far  juft,  that  had  tke  Apoftles,  inftead  of  propagating  the 
Gofpel  throughout  the  world,  contented  themfelves  with  converting 
each  a  fingle  diftrif):  of  which  he  aiTumed  the  government  as  bifhop, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have,  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rebellion 
againft  him  who  commanded  them  to  teach  all  nations.     But  what     ; 
was  to  prevent  them,    when  preaching  the  Gofpel  from  place  to 
.place,  from  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  fuperintending  care  of 
all  thofe  churches  in  which  they  had  ordained  elders  and  deacons ;  a^ 
leaft,  till  they  fhould  find  perfons  duly  qualified  to  fuperintend,  as 
fixed  ^governors,  the  condu£l  of  fuch  elders  and  deacons?  Nothing 
furely ;  for  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  himfelf,  that  "  upon  him  came     \ 
daily  the  care  of  all  the  choiTches  which  he  had  planted,"   (2  Cor.  xu 
a8.)  though  we  know  that  it  was  his  pradUce  to  "  ordain  Elders  in 
every  city"  where  ^here  was  a  fuiScient  number  of  converts  to  form  i 
congregation.     That  this  care  extended  to  fomething  more  than  mere 
anxiety  is  evident,   perhaps  from  the    radical   import  of  the   word 
jLte^ijULva,  but  certainly  Uom  the  injunctions  which  he  'gave  to  the  Co- 
rinthians refpefting  the  condu<Sl  of  the  believing  hufband  to  the  un-     \ 
believing  wife,  &c.  ,for  though  thofe  injunftions  were  the  offspring  of   \ 
lii$  own  judgment,  and  npt  given  by  infpiration,  he  yet  adds,  "  fo    ] 
ordain  I  {'K^oalaaco^i)  in  all  churches*'^  (l  Cor.  vii.  17.)  1 

That  the  other  Apoftles  retained  the  fame  authority  over  the  \ 
churches  which  they  planted,  there  is  furely  no  room  to  doubt;  and 
that  they  devolved  this  authority  over  particular  churches,  one  after 
another,  upon  faithful  men,  as  foon  as  they  found  fuch  men  qualified 
to  exercife  it,  is  rendered  incontrovertible  by  the  direSions  which  St, 
Paul  gave  to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  the  good  government  of .  the 
churches  of  Ephefus  and  Crete. 

That  Timothy  and  Titus  w<ere  by  the  Apoftle  vetted  with  autho- 
rity over  the  Prcfbyters  as  well  as  the  people  of  Ephefu?  and  Crete, 
and  that  to  them  was  given  the  extenfive  right  of  ordaining  elders  in 
every  city  within  their  jurifdi£tion,  are  fafls  which  our  author  admits, 
and  which  indeed  no  man  will  deny,  who  is  poffefled  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  honetty  ;  but,  fays  the  learned  Prinripal,  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  entrutted  with  thefe  powers  not  as  btfliops  or  fixed  govern- 
ors, hilt  2.^  Evangelijls  ! — This  was  the  cant  of  Baxter^  Cartwright^ 
and  the  other  non-conformifts  of  the  feventeenth  century  5  but  we  , 
little  expected  to  meet  with  it  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Campbell,  who 
has  elfcwhere  completely  proved  that  it  could  not  poflibly  be  as 
EvangeliJiSy  taking  that  Word  to  denote  a  diftinft  office  in  the  church, 
that  Timothy  and  Titu«  were  inftrufted  with  the  fuperintenderice  of 
the  Ephefian  and  Cretan  churches. 

The  word  evccyyehifflviSj  rendered  arv  evangeli/iy  is  unqueftionably 
derived  from  e\juyyB\£fit ;  but  that  word,  fays  our  author*,  **  relates 

*  Preliminary  Dtjfertations^  &c,  p.  293. 

to 
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to  ^zfirft  intimation  that  is  gi veil  to  a  perfon  or  people,  that  is,  whea 
thefubjeft  may  be  properly  called   news.     Thus,  in   the  A6ts,  it  is 
frequently  nfed  for  cxpre/Iing  the 'firft  publication  of  the  Gofpel  in  a 
city  ora  village,  or*  amongft  a  particular  people."     If  this  be  effential 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb,  of  which  indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  then  it  foliovi^s  that.an  Evangellji^  corifidered  as  adiftinft  cha- 
racter, could   only  be   one,  whether   Apoftle,    Elder,    Deacoft,   or 
Layman,  vf\\ofirft  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  peopk.     Hence  it  is  that  of  the  feven  Deacons  none,  is 
called  an  Evangelift  but  Philip,  becaufe  he  alone  of  the  whole  num- 
ber is  mentioned  as  haying  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel  bt- 
ond  the  limits  of  Judea,  within  which  thofe  tidings  were  firji  told 
yChrift  and  his  Apoftles.     Hence  too  it  appears,  that  thofe,  whom 
St»  Pauf  fays  Chrift,  after  his  afcenfion,  **  gave'  as  fvangelljis  for  the 
work  of  .the  niiniftry,"  muft  have  been  men  miracuioufly  infpired 
wlih  the  knowledge  ©f  the  Gofpel,  and   impelled  by  the  fame  hea- 
venly impulfe  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  thofe  to  whoTm  it  was 
1UWS,    Accordingly,    in    thefe  very  lectures  (vol.    i.  p.    149.)    the 
learned  Principal  affurcs  us,  that  *'  ivayye'k^^^iy  denotes,  prcfperly,  to 
(feclare  the  good  news,  i,  e.  the  gofpel  to  thofe,    who  had  before 
inown  nothing  of  the  matter."     But  in  this  fenfe  Timothy  and  Titus 
•could  not  be  evapgelifts  to  the  churches  of  Ephefus  and  Crete,  becaufe 
St.  Paul  had  preached  the  Gofpel  in  thofe  churches  before  them,  and 
had  even  ordained  Prefbyters  in  the  church  of  Ephefus.     It  may  be 
true  that  zv3LyyiKii,c\Lxi  x^fometimes  iifed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  S.Wjca?^ 
though  it  is  certainly  not  fo  in  the  only  two  texts  *  where  Dr.  Camp- 
bell thinks  xtThay  be  fo  underftood  ;  but  the  charaftef  of  evangelift  iri 
that  fenfe  could  giv6  no  fupei-iority  t,^  Timothy  over  the  elders  of 
Ephefus,  who  were  ieqchers  as  well  as  he,  and  enjoined  by  the  Apof- 
tle, to  *'  feed  the  chtirch  of  God,  which  he  had  purchafed  with  his 
own  blood."  ('Afl's  x^.  28.)     But  was   not  Timothy  exprefsly  cora^ 
manded   by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  5.)  to  *'  do  the  work  of  an  Evan- 
gelift" at  Ephefus  f  He  certainly  was,  as  well  at  to  fulfil  his  deacon- 
fcip — Tvjv  J;ax5v/«v  GOV  -mlyioo^^o^i/^dov :  but  was  he  therefore  nothing  more 
than  a  deacon  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  elders  were  in  duty  bound,  as 
well  as  he,  to  (^o  the  work  of  Evangelifts ;  for   in  Ephefus  and  its 
neighbourhood  there  were  many  people,  who  had  not  then  heard  the 
;  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel.     Even  Dr.  Campbell  himfetf  may  have 
often  done  the  Vvork  of  an  Evangelift ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofpd 
that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  he  did  not  meet  with'  various  people, 
Negroes  or  others,  to  whofn  the  tidings  of  the  Gofpel  would  have  been 
news  \  but  from  having  delivered   thefe  tidings  to  fu^h   people,  he 
would  not  furely  have  claim'ed  any  epifcopal  jurifdi(5tion   over  the 
Prelbytery  of  Aberdeen  ;  nor  would  fuch  a  claim^  though  advafiicej^^^ 
have  been  admitted  by  his  brethren. 
But  if  it  was  not  as  Evangelifts  that  Timothy  and  Titus  governed 

,  — ^ — - — -— ; ■  -'  '■   "       '^ 

*  A^s  xiv,  I  J,  andGaU  i.  23,.       .  ^    . 
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the  churches  df  £phcfus  and  Crete,  what  was  the  office  wffieh  they 
held  in  thofe  churches  ?  Certainly,  the  fame  office  which  Epapbro- 
ditus  held  atPhilippi,  the  office  of  Apoftles  h^ctvd^ta-a&Vy  or  what  is 
now  called  bifliops.  No,  fays  our  author j  Timothy  was  ordained, b/ 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Prejhpery^.  which  he  could  not  have 
peen  to  the  office  of  a  bijhop  in  the  proper  ecclefiaftical  fenfe  of  the 
word;  and  neither  he  nor  Titus  "was  made  (called)  a  bilhop  till 
about  five  hundred  years  after  their  death  !'* 

*'^  When  once,'  unhappily,  the  controverful  fpirit  has  gotten  pof- 
fcffion  of  a  man,  his  objeft  (fays  Dr.  Campbell)  is  no  longer  truth 
but  viiSory  :— -an  obfervation  which  was  never  more  completely  veri- 
Bed  than  on  the  prefent  occafion*     It  is  impoflible  that  a  man  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  the  Greek  prepofitions  licb  and  jx^k  can 
compare  the  two  accounts,  of  Timothy's  ordination,  without  being 
convinced  that  St,  Paul  was  the  fole  ordainer,  unlefs  he  be  abfdlutely  ' 
blinded  by  the  controverjial  fpirit.     Calvin   himfelf,  who  had  raor^ 
Candour,  as  well  as  more  learning,  than  many  of  his  followers,  had  no 
doubt  about  it.     But  extraordinary  as  it  is  that  a  man  of  our  author's 
learning ibould  repeat  this  hackneyed  cavil,  which  has  been  fo  c^ten 
obviated  ;  it  is  nothing,  when  compared  with  his  hardy  aflertion,  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  ''were  not  called  bifliops  till  about  five  hundred 
years  after  their  uleath."     His  friend  Hilary  the  dtacon,  in  the  pre* 
face  to  his  Commentary  on  the  firft  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timot^^ 
^fter  mentioning  Timothy's  mother  and  education,  &c.  fays,  **Hunei 
ergo  jam  creatum  epifcopum,  inftruit  per  epiflolam  quomodo  deberefj 
'cccleuam  ordinary''     The    fame  Commentator  in   the   preface  to^ 
his   Commentary   on    the    Epiftle    tp  Titus,    has    thefe     words-* 
*'  Titum  apoflolus  confecravit  epifcopum,  et  ideo  commonet  elim  ut  fit 
folTcitus  in  ecclefiaftica  oVdinatione,  &c.**     Did  our  author  believe 
that  fuch  parts  of  Hilary*s  writings  as  appeared  to  him  to  cpuptenancC 
the  independent  fcheme  of  church  government,  were  written  befor^ 
the  year  354,  and  thdfe  which  teach  the  doflrine  of  High-church' 
not  till  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  afterwards  ?  Or  had  the  con- 
troverfial   fpirit  gotten  goffeffion  of  him  here,  and  made  him  conceaj 
thofe  paflages  from  his  youthful  audience,  that,  whatever  fhould  be 
come  of  trutby  he  mighrbe  fecure  of  victory  ?  But  Hilary  4s  not  th( 
only  author,  who,  for  within  the  compafs  of  $00  years  after  the  dead 
of  Timothy  and  Titus,  aflures   Us    that   thofe  men  were    bifliops 
though  known  in  their  own  times  by  a  different  narne^     Thus 
Theodoret  (in   i    Tim.  cap.  3,)  fays- —  ^ 

*'  Vovf  ig  rtiy  jtxXouiinovs  ttricxoiTovs  AvotrloXovs  uvopux^of  rov  ^s  X^cvoti  fr^toik 

|;»4'^go^iToj   ny    oVTu   K^ijlft;?,  0  Ttroq,   kx*   Ae-t»vuf  0  Ti^dso(   dtwo^JoVj.'*    !• 
*  •*  Thofe  now  called  bithops  were  anciently  called  apoftles ;  but  in  procefs 

time  the  name  of  apoftlewas  left  to  them  who  were  trulv  apoftles*'  (viz.  t 
'  twelve  and  St.  Paur)  "  and  the  name  of  Bifhoj>  was  teftraincd  to  thofe  w: 
••  were 'antiently  called  aj:)ofHes.     Thus  Epaphroditus  was  the  apo^le  of  t 

Philipjfians,  Titus  of'the  C  re  tansy  and, Timothy  of  the  Afiatic^/* 

TI 


Campbell'j  r^/Ti/w  en  tccUftaftuia  fSJIefj.  ttt 

This  change  pf  the  denomination  of  the  higbeft  order  of  ecclefi- 
iftics  from  spcfik  to  ^//jb»p  was  fhadc  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
century,  foon  aficr  the  death  of  St.  John>  but  it  was  not  ftriftly  ob-*' 
ferved  for  fever al  centuries  by  thofe  writers  who  had  occafion  to  men« 
tion  the/r/?  Wfliops  of  particular  churches.  Thus  Clemens,  Wftop  of 
Rome,  who  was  a  difciple  of,  the  apoftles,  is  by  Clemens  of  A\gC^,/ 
findria  called  ♦  Ato^^^A^x  KXv1|u,»jvXj  and  Ignatius  Wfliop  of  Antioch^ 
another  difciple  of  the  Apoftles,  is  by  Chryfoftom  f  ^y\td  A'BOi/loXcf 
mt  ETBuri^wos.  Had  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  this  change  of  title  an^ 
given  Ae  hiftory  of  it,  he  might  have  omitted  his  remarks  upon  th^ 
identity  of  the  offices  of  bifllop  and  prelbyter  in  the  New  Teftaihent| 
for  except^  Dr.  Hammond,  whofe  criticifms  however  are  countenanced 
by  Ireneus,  we  hardly  know  any  Churchman  of  name,  who  doti  not 
readily  admit  that,  till  after  the  completion  of  the  canon,  the  liadi/^ 
\i\fbop  and  presbyter  were  indifFerentTy  given  to  the  fecond  order  o^  tli^ 
Chriftian  priefthood,  the  names  «v(xrroAof '  and  «)>9idUf  being  then  ap-^ 
proprlated  to  the  iirft,  and  afterwards  laid  afide  from  relpec^  io  Sti 
Paul  and  the  twelve.  »  .  /. 

The  title  <Jf  angels  given  to  the  prefidents  of  the  (even  churches  of 
Afiaj;  feems  indeed  to  ftagger  our  author.  He  does  not  jfliink  that  thd 
Word  myyi^osy  in  the  Angular  number,  can  denote  a  cpnfiftory  of  elders 
known  in  modern  language  by  the  denomination  of  a  presbytery  ;  but 
t&  infer,  from  this  unufual  application  of  a  name  *•  in  one  fingle^ 
myfterious,  and  prophetical  book,"  that  the  Allan  churches  were  un- 
der the  government  of  diocefan  bilhqps,  would  be  contrary,  he  b.^^ 
to  every  juft  rule  of  interpretation.  v    .   _ 

'^  To   me,"  eontim^es  he,  ■<  an  interittediate    Optnioa,  wfaick  has  beatt     * 

adopted  by  fome  critics,  appears  much  more  probable  than  either*  MjtJkn^ 
mnt  therefore  is,  that,  as  in  their  coufiiiories  and  eongregationsi  it  wofi)4:^ 
neceifary ,  for  the  fake  of  order,  that  one  (hould  preSde,  both  in  he  o  c«f 
of  religion,  and  in  their  confultations  for  the  connnon.goodf  it  is  their  prer  , 
fidenc  or  chairman  that  is  here  addreiled  under  the  naqae  of  anfel.  He  wa^  V^ 
the  pre(bytery,  as  the  Speaker  in  the  Houfc  of  Conwhons,  wnb  is  not  of  ,^ 
foperior  order  to  the  other  members  of  the  Houfe,  but  is  a  commoner  among 
commoners,^  and  is  only,  in  confeqaei^ce  of  that  ftatlon,  accounted  the.  iir^ 
among  thofe  of  his  own  r^nk."  In  a  word,  the  angds  of  the  feve)i  diUrch^ 
were  the  moderators  of  fevsn  congregiitional  prelbyteries ! 

When  our  author  refolved  to  adopt  this  notion  from  thit  Puritatl^^ 
the  feventeenth  century,  wc  wpoder  that  bis  o«i[n  good  fenfc  did  npf 
revolt  from  the  hard  trea^tment  with  which  the  ai^pa  of  the  churchM 
of  Pergamos  and-  Thyatira  were  thi-^acened.  Tbofe  men  m  idefcrib«4 
^  ^  him  that  liveth  and  was  dead^"  as  eminent  for  duir  *^gpod  work% 
charity,  fervice,  ftedfaftnefs  in  faith,  and  patkaceVf  ^jet  tbey.afif 
both  feverefy  biamedj  and  the  former  threatened^  foTiutfcring  in  thfir 
refpeftive  churches  falfe  teachers,  whom,  if  they  wetc  noching^n|9f# 

*  Strom.  Lib.  4,         f  Exccm  St,  Ignat.         %  ReT»  chapccia  t,  t^  J. 
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than  moderators,  they  could  pot  remove.  Would  not  it  have  been 
Mpry  unjuft  to  'icenfure  Dr/Campbell,  when  moderator  of  the  Pref-. 
Kyiery  or  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  for  not  removing  from  their  charges' 
iuch  of  the  minifters  a^  had  taught  the  peculiar, doctrines  of  Arminiua 
vhen  they  ought  to  have  taught  thofe  of  Calvin?  Or,  if  we  could 
fuppofe  (which  far'be  it  from  us  to  do)  that  there  are  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  a  few  members  who  hold  the  principles  and  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  French  Jacobins,  would  not  our  gracious  Sovereign  asS  a 
part  very  unworthy  of  himfelf,  were  he  to  threaten  the  Speak  r  with! 
the  lofs  of  his  favor  for  not  expelling  thofe  members  from  the  toufe? 
And  (hall  we,  for  the  fake  of  a  novel  hvpothefis,  -which  has  not  th^ 
iKadow  of  fupport  beyond  our  ^w\\\ox*sf^ntimenty  attribute  to  the  King 
of  Kings  a  fpecies  of  coiiduft  unworthv  of  men?  Gpd  forbid. 

Had  Dr.  Campbell  taken  the  trouble  to  ftarch  the  Old  and  New 
J/Qttan^ehts  ( i\  this^qccafion,  and  to  compare  fcripture  with  fcripture, 
ne^wouJd  very  foop   have  found  that  **  the  application  of  the  name 
a^i>^%;  to  a  perTon  in  the  miniftry"  or  prieftho /d,  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  myfterious  book  of  the  Apocalypfe.  Thus  (Malach.  ii.  7.) 
^he  Jewifb  Hjgh  l?ricft  is  by  the  feventy  called  ayyt\i^  ¥iv^%Qv  ««»loxgaT>f>j> 
and  St.  PauU  in  his'Eplftle  to  theGalatian^,  fay?-,  that  he  was  received 
by  them  as  ^^  an  angel  of  God.^*     Now,  as  the  Jewifli  High-prieft, 
(Compared  with  the  other  priefts   and  LevitcF,  was  certainly   much 
morcf  than  a  mere  chairman,  and  as  no  man  will  pretend  that  in  the 
thurches  of  Galatia  St.  Paul  was  only  *'  ih^frft  among  thole  of  his 
own  rank/*  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  the   angels  of  the  fevcn 
thiirches'were  lllcewife  foniething  more  than  mere  chairmen  or  mode- 
rator s^  efpecially  as  the  charges  given  to  them  cannot  be  reconcil<^d 
m\\\\  equity  upon  the  hypbthefis  advanced  by  Dr.  Campl)ell  ?  If  in- 
ri^d  they  were  veiled  with  the  authority  which  the  Apoftle  gave  to 
^iHis  and  'rin:K)thy  over  the  churches  of  Crete  and  Ephefus  ;  if  they 
Jfe^  6ach  a  rijght  to  tak*  cognizance  of  heretical  doftrine,  to'admonift 
the  heretic,  amf,*^  ih*  cafe  of  pertinacity,  to  reje£l  him  from  the  com- 
1ifn](/^nion  of  thechiirch*';  if  they  only  nad  authority  to  ordain  prcsby- 
Ws^arfd  deacons  in  the  feverar  cities  of  Afia,  if  they  were  enjoined 
|iqt  to  admit  any  ifian  t6  the  order  of  deacons,  till  after  competent 
b^feal,  nor  to  brjl'4ih  .an  elder  o'l;  prefbvter  till  after  he  had  acquitted 
liimfelF  well  in   the  deaconfhip  :   if.  pey  were  authorized  to  receive 
accufations  againft  prefbyters,  and  to  rebuke  them  before  all  when 
^fh'd  guikyt  t  «f  ^^<^^  were  thi  p6wers  of  the  Afi,atic  angels  of  the 
%M\irches,''afcd  fuih^iWrcir  duty  refahtng  from  thofe  powers,  then  in- 
deed, but  not  othew^e,  were  the  orthodox  and  viVtuous  angels  of  the 
te)urches  ^  Pergambs  and  Thyatira  properly  reproved  for  (ufFering  to 
<e  taught,''uhder  fWHt^ttrififi«ftion,.the  dbdrmestrf  the  Nicoleitans, 
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TfiiuS  Kaire  w^,  fn'bbmpanyAykh- DrTGafcpbHirinqtiired  iftto'^the" 
import  of  tho(e  paflages  of  Scri  j3tur^,"  w'h'ith,'  nc  aclc'nowledges^  treat  * 
of  the  original  conftitutioii  of'  the  c^urdhf  '•  but  they  arc  fo  far  from ; 
appearing  to  us^  as  thfy  apple;ifed  to  him,  tg  treat  db^y  incident fy  o(* 
this  fubjedt,'  that  there  is  hardly  an  artide  of  Chriftian 'faith,  WhicK  ; 
St.  Paul  fcems  to  have  rfared  iti'bre  explicitly:  From  the  Epiftl^S  bl^j. 
that  Apoftle  compared  with  the  \^iting5^  bf  St.  Lake  2lftd  St;  }6^ni 
we  learn  that  the  numbe'r  of;the  apoffles  was  nrtti  reftiainej  tb  twcfye  t^ 
that  it  was.n*i^el^e^tla]  to  the  a]Joftftf4i>  that  thoYte*cloai hetJVi til  that^ 
charafter  fhould  Have  dcrl ved-irbcifrfjt ifibn  iinmedlatfely  fi^onfi  Cjirift  ;'* 
that  there  were  many  apoftlei  ordaih^d  by  the  mrAiftfjr  of  rtien  ^  ,that;?| 
the  twelve  and  St.  Paul  fetainetJ^m'tli'iiiV'd'^wn  hafl'ds  the*  govefnnflcrit  bf** 
tbofe  churches  which  they  haH  fdundtd,  even  after  .ffiey  had  ordarned^ 

y  ffoUnd  f^fjrnje'pierfop'fit  to  be  cnmifted  wWi  that* 


ciders  in  each,  till  they .-  , , ^  ^^  ..^ .-  .„- .  -.,— 

government  whom  thfef  imrhed lately ^V^ifed  td  thfeV/oWe!^  of  ^apofflj^^ 
andthat  all  tiiis  wA^'doiie-wtrortfoHriftywflJl'oitt'  SaviburVt^H^^^ 
com-niffion  to  convert -awdbitptlz^  t^;hai?ons,''iii  vWiJch  hfe  ()romi(y(!^ 
to  be  with*  the  apoftf>li*aror'd^ralways,X6veVi  anf^  tht  "xfftd  xXf  thier^ 
world.     We  have  fowitd  alfo  tliat  St/ JafHts,- "one  of'fh«"tweive/wa^  • 


being"  St.  PaulVinteritibh  t(i  ieoffV(yW^ti8"y  ^! 
which  he  had  firmed/'  h«  tiWrtftw;*-  in  His  ^ilflllff  tb  Trrii<ithy^  «pd  - 
Titus^  the  duties  ofdiikefan^ffn^WticrlYpralii^t^y'tiihops,  ihternfis'; 
fo  appropriate,  that  he  cou!8H>trtf*%r^Iby'%etteT,'^Vtere-heto''t^  (6^. 
tke  earth  arid  admomfe  thd'^i^liwfeol^^' c>PX?^h^^^ 

Dr.  Campbdl,^hfewe\^j  ^Meif}jr^ts''air^rhcfe' fcripttit^^^ 
and  who  flialPdecide  between  'Him^'atta^  u^^'^.dertaltnly  tW   earliefl:  ^ 
Fathers  of  the'fchurch  3  for*  tbey  k>e. the 'ubf?{)ire  named  by  hinifelf,  am!  \ 
an  umpire  to  "whlch'ho  maii  cart^^K^a.    ' Sp^alking*  of  thofe  mcM  as  ' 
interpreters  of  fcripture  he  ffiJj^-^    *  *  -         '•'  '  -        '     '       .   . 

"  In  what  depends' purely  on  reafort  and  argumeht,  \Ve  oiigljt  to  treat  theni 
with  the  fame  impdmal?^y  \^e  do  the' ifloderAs,  car'efuUy  ^ighfhg  what  ia^ 
/iild,  not  who  fays  it.     In  what  dejxnds  on  tefiiman^^  rhey'are  ih  evety  cafe 
\vbcrein  no  patticalar^irffioh  canbeTirfpeftcd  to  have  flayed  thern'to  be  pre-' 
ftrrcd  before  modern  interpreters' dranhbtators*     I  fay  not  this  to  inflnuate 
that  we  can  rely  mot«  pti  their  integ¥ify,%)Ut  to  fignify  that  witk  thcrt  niany 
points  were  a  fubjed-of  t^Ji'tmoiiy ^  which,  with  itioderh  critic^^^are  mattef  ^ 
iHerely  of  covjeBure^  or  at  molt  of  abftrufe  and   csitical  difcuffion^     And* 
every  body  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  direft  teftiraony  of  a  plain  man,  in  a  ^ 
nTaft6f'Wtltt!t*T5iftes  within  tfTe  TpTiefe  of  his  ltnbwiedgc,'*is"more't6  be  re» 
-garded,  than  the  fubtilc  conjedlures  of  an  able  fcholar,  who  does  not  fpeak 
from  knowledge,  but  gives  the  concluiions  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  p«t- 
carious  rcafoninga^  or  from:  thofc  qf  others.'*    ' 

l\hat  the  govern menti  whethei*  civil>6r  ecclenafUcal^  under  which 


•  Preliminary  Diflfertations,  &c,  pp»  106,   X07* 
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a  man  lives,  is  a  matter  which  cpines  within  the  fphere  of  his  knOW* 
ledge.  Will  not  furely  be  concroverted  ;  and  it  feems  utterly  impof* 
fible  to  fufped  ail  the  writers  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  to  have. 
been  fwayeci  by  a  pahiculaf  paffion  to  give  a  falfe  account  of  the 
government  of  the  church,  more  efpecially  in  works,  where  the  rub* 

t*e^  is  introduced  only   incidcntly.     St,  Clement,  who  is  mentioned 
»y  St.  I  aul  as  one  whole  name  wais  in  the  bf)ok  of  life,  txprefsjf 
enunerate^  three  orders  of  eccleiuftical  officers,  whom  he  calls*  the 

"    f^f^-P^^(fih  the  Prii/isy  2Lt\^  thi  Lrvites.     St.  Ignatius,  who  had  been 
forty  years,  biihop  of  Antioch,  g^v^,  fuch  ample  teAimony  for  the 
epiicppal  government  of  the.  primitive  church,  that,  in  dire£k  oppo« 
fi^ion  to  the  mo6i  complete  evidence  .that  has  ever  been  dated  for  the 
af^tbenticitv  of  any  ancient  writ iifgs  f  (the  facred  fcriptures  perhaps 
excepted)  Dr.  Campbell  is  forced  to  fuppofe  his  epiOles  interpolated.' 
Ju(lin   Martyr,  Hegtfippus,.  Dipnyfius  biihop  of  Corinth,  Irenxus, 
and  Clemens  A,lc'xandrinys,  who  all  floujriibed  in  the  2nd  century,  bear 
witnefs  to  the  fame  conftitution  of  the  church.     And,  in  the  third 
century^  they  are  followed  by  Tettullian,  Of igen,  Cyprian^  Diony>« 
fiMs  pf  Alexandjru,  Corneliiia  and  Stepping  boch  bifhops  of  Rome^ 
tlvp  pre(b/ters  9f  Rome  daring  f he  vacancy  of  that  See;  Pontius  a 
Carthaginian  deacon^  with  numberlefs  otktt  writers,  who  all  reipre- 
fen:  the  govecnment  of  the  church  as  epifcOpal  in  the  proper  feine  of 
the  word  i,whil(tfnany  of  ther^  iftrm,  what  no  man  of  that  age  de- 
nied,, ^ftt  the  .epifcopal  goyernineii,^  was  of  a{>oftolical  inftitution. 
^Q  this  weight  of  evidence  inaybe  added  the  lamm  called  apo/ioUtal^ 
in  which  tfoe  TeQs^cjbive  povrers  and  ihilic^,  of  bifliops,  preibyters,  and 
deacons  spe  dehned  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and^whicn^  though 

'  certainly  not  di£lated  by  tb^  a{><;>(Hes,nor  writ^i  by  St.  Clement,  have 
yet  been  proved,  by  many  learnedi  men{,  to^have  been  the  code  of 
difcipUne  for  the^eaftern  church  before ^he  en^  of  the  third  cen^tury* 

To  this  cloud  of  witnefles,  fof  aSi  witnejjfs  only  we  empipy  the 
fathers,  wh^t.  has  our  author  to.oppofe?  ,\Vhy,  he  finds  in  the 
epiftle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  the  following  parage ; 
**  the  Ap.ottles  having  preached  the  Gofpel  ^n  countries  and  towns, 
cbnftituted  the'firft  fruits  of  their  miniftry,  wh-.m  they  approved  by 
the  fpirit,  ^biihops  and  deacons  oyer  thnfe  who  fhould  believe  ;"  and 
ta);ing  k^k^p  and  Prejbyter  to  be  t>yo  names  indifferently  given  to  the 
faine.  church  officer,  which  certainly  )vas  the  cafe  when  that  epiftle 
was  written,  §  he  gravely  infers  that  there  was  then  no  other  order 


^■■i 


-  *  ift  Epift.  chap.  40. 

f  P^ar/oH*»  Viftil^e.  Ign. 

X  Bi(hop  Bcveridge,  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  Cofel^ritis,  &c.  &c. 

\  Dr.  Campbell  (hews  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  St.  Clement's  ^rft 
epittle  (for  there  are  two  afcribed  to  him)  was  written  before  the  dcftradion 
fif  Jeruialem* 

than 
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than  thofi^  of  brfliop  and  deacon  eftaUiOied  in  th^  Cliurch  of  God. 
But  our  ingenious  le£^urer  here  treats  St.  Clement  9%  he  had  formerly 
treiited  Hilary  ;  and,  by  ftparating  a  fingle  fentence  from  the  context, 
makes  him  talk  a  language  dircSly  contrary  to  hia  meaning.  St. 
Clement's  epiille  appears,  beyond  diTpute,  to  have  been  a  Teply  to  an 
cpiftle  fent  from  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  obje£i  of  it  is  to  reprehend  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Corinthicin^, 
which  itfeenis  ftiJl  centmued  at  the  celebration  <  f  the  Lord's  fupper, 
and  to  repreis  their  infolence  to  thct  clergy «  After  exhorting  XtititL 
therefore  to—  / 

"  Perform  their  offerings  and  fervice  to  God»  not  ra(hly  and  diforderly^ 
bat  at  certain  determinate  times  ;  and  (o  have  i  proper  regard  for  the  perfons 
that  rainifter  to  ihem,"  he  adds^  *'  for  the  chief  priefi  has  his  proper  fervice ; 
aoj  to  the  priefis  their  proper  place  is  appointed ;  and  to  the  Levifes  appertain 
tkir proper  miniftry  ;'  and  the  layman  is  confined  within  the  bounds  of  what 

is  commended  to  laymen." 

•  -  * 

He  then  fhews  that  a  ftriS  regard  to  times,  and  place,  and  miniftersv 

was  enjoined  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation ;  and,  returning  to  his 

fubjeft,  proceeds  thus  ;  **  the  Apoflles  have  preached  to  us  from  our 

Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ;  Jefus  Chrift  from  God.     Chnft,  therefore,  was 

fent  by  God,  the  Apoftles  by  Chrift;  and  they  preaching  through 

countries  and  towns^"  &c.     as  quoted  by  Yit.  Campbeil.     Is  this  an 

argument  for  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  miiSoA  of  minifters,  or 

for  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  a  congregational  prefbyiery  ?     No 

furely  y  but  the  author  finds  another  argument  for'his  purpofe  in  the 

fifth  cKapter  of  the  epiftle  of  PoI)^carp  in  which  that  holy  man  exhorts 

the  Philippians  to  be  fubje^  to  their  prelbyters  and  deacons  as  to  God 

and  to  Chrift,  without  uttering  a  fyllableof  the  bifliop.     But  did  it 

not  qccur  to  the  karned  Principal,  that  the  epifcop^l  chair  at  Philippi 

might  then  be  vacant,  efpecially  as  the  epiftie  of  Polycarp  was  not 

obtruded  upon  them,  but  written  at  the  requeft  of  thofe  to  whom  it 

js  addrefled  ?     Many  fuch  letters  were  written  by  Cyprian  to  the 

prefbyters  of  Rome  during  the  vacancy  of  that  See  ;  but  would  any 

man  in  his  fenfes  infer  from  fuch  a  circumftance,  that  there  was  no 

proper. epifcopacy  in  the, church  during  the  age  of  St.  Cyprian  ?     jBut, 

is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  Polycarp,  himfelf  a  bifliop,  never 

(peaks  of  an  order  fupenor  to  that  of  Prefbyters  through  the  whole 

tpiftle?    Perhaps  vjt  Jhould  h^ve  thought  this  circumftance  fomewhat 

extraordinary,  had  not  he  fent  together  with  his  own,  all  the  epiftles 

oflgnatius,  copies  of  which  it  appears  the  Philippians  had  afked  from 

bim.    Now  lgn4tius  infifts  fo  much  on  th«  oiScc  and  the  duties  of  a 

biibop-as  diftingurfbed  from  thofe  of  the  Prefbyters,  that  Dr.  Camp<-i 

li^ll  would  have  been  the  ftrft  man  to  exclaim  a^atnii  '*  the  naufeoua 

ttpetitign,"  had  the  venerable  bifhop  of  Smyrna  faid  one  word  on  the 

(ubjeQ  in  a  fhor^  letter,  which  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  nothing 

*wre  than  an  introduction  to  the  Epiftles  of  the  martyred  bifhop  of 

Aiuioch,    At  any  rite,  would  it  hot  be  a  very  abfurd  way  of  ba- 
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UitiQiiljg;  e)iri({^ii|co  to  'Oftpofe  ;the  hdncrjiimite  of  one  quan  to  the  pcfithf 
find  dirfSiUjiiwo/iy ,o(  twcciiyi:'    •  ■  * 

^  /  But  according  tp  puf  <atJthor  Polycarp  is  not  the  only  writer,  iwho  is 
/lient  on  thA^  CMbjeuSt.  ,  Having  quoted   a  pajlage  from  Clement  of 
i^j^leyandria,  in*  w'hich'^he  diftinfiion  belWecn  the  oiBcts  of  prefbytcr 
and  deapon  is  fttohgly  qfiaikcd,  and   no  mention  made  of  the  bifliop* 
be  adds-r-"  Is  it'^not  plain  from  thefe  words  that  Clement  confidcrcd 
the  diftindlion  bejtwecn  bifbop  and  preij^ytcr  as,  even  in  his  days,  com- 
<paratively  not  \vf;fth  his  notice  ?"     No  Sir  I     This    is  not  plain,  be*, 
caufe  in  another  place,  of  the  very  Wv)rlc  which  you   have  quoted, 
pklj[)ent,    after   obfervixig   that   the     faithful    preftyter    though    not 
^honoured  with  the  frji  Jcat  on  eatthy  will  yet  fit  on  one  of  the  four 
^nd   twenty  thrones  which   St.   John  faw  occupied  by  the  four  and 
twenty  eiders,*  proceeds  to  compare  ^he  hierarchy  in  the  chiirch  to  the 
hierarchy  in  heavens 

EjTK  HXI   Oki  itlaV^X  Xl-Strm^  'lf«^«^lfltV  V^KfiltXl,  l'J[\(rKOTUVy  T^(<T^1pt^UVf  ^lOtKOWff 

And   that  Clement  confidered  the  diflin<3Ion  between  biihop  ancl 
prefbytcr  as    well  wortii   i)>s  notice  is  evident   beyof  d    controvcrfy    ] 
from' what  he  fays  .in  hit;  pfdagogur^f  thefe  order?,     in  the  12th  chap.     > 
p(  the  4.th  book  of  that  work,  after  ftating  the  general  duties  of  all    | 
Chriliians  as  laid  down  in  facred  Scripture,  he  adds  ;   Mv^iai  Ss  iffau 

^v:69xai,  in  9rfo<^a.vi(  tuXgaiot  ^ixruyUfmi,  •ffyty^si(paiai  reus  P.C\>ts  Ta^s  uyuus^ 

Whence  it  appears,  as  ^rchbiftiop  Potter,  in  a  note  on  this  place, 
obfervfcs,  not  only  that  Clement  Confidered  the  diftlnSion  between 
the  bi (hop  and  preibyter^  as  -in  his  days  very  cpnfiderablc,  but  that 
he  thought  the  refpetiive  duties  of  iheife  orders  diltin^ly  iiated  in  the 
book  of  God. 

Here  then  we  biingthp  tftatter  to  an  iffue.  Dr.  Campbell  has  read 
afnd  ftudied  thofe  paits  of  the  New  Teftament  which  treat  of  the 
coiiftitution.of  the  apoftolical  church.  *We  have  rt^d,  and  with  as 
rnudh  impartiality  ftudied,  the  fame  parts  of  the  fame  facred  volume, 
To  him  Ihcy  appear  to  teach  imidently  that  the  conftltution  of  that 
church  was.  congregational  and' ptcftyterial.  To  us  t bey  appear  to 
teach  direSfly  and  inientionaHy  that  a  proper  epifcppacy  was  the  govern- 
ment pfbbliiQicd  over  the  church  by  the  Apoftlcs.  ,To  decide  the 
drfference  betwjjeh  us  we  have  fummoned  the  witncfits  to  whom  he 
himfi'if  appeals,  and  have  found  them  unanirnous  and  difcft  in  their 
evidence  for  u^^  with  the  fingie  exteption  cf  Polycarp,  who  could  nor. 
without  impertinence;  hiivfe  fpoken  on  the  fubjedt.'  Is  it  credible? 
Js  it  poiBble,  that  twef^fy  or  thirty  writers,  difp'erfed  through  all  the 
corners  of  the   Roman  Empire,  could  have  agreed  to  bear  falfc  wit- 

*  Pot itf's  edition,  ?•  793,  .  "*        '     *  ncf^ 
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flcfsrcfpeftmg  a  matter  of  faft  fo  very  notorious  that  e^very  Ct^riftisifr 
and  almoft  every  Heathen  had  it  in  his  power  to  dete(lhthe  falfehood  } 
Let  it  be  remembered  too  that  the  aera  of  this  corif(*deracy  in  wick.- 
ednefs,  if  fuch  it  (hould   be  thought,  was  comprehelnkd  within  the 
firft  three  centuries,  when  ambition  could  not  pr'tnlpt  one  part  <f  thd 
clergy  to  lord    it  over  the  others  ;  When  the  Hffic^e  of  a  bifhop  wa* 
W'thaup  worldly  honour,  and   without  legal  revenue  j 'when   it  was," 
indeed,,  the  poft  of  danger,  the  forlorn  hope,  whlhrclie  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  placed  (we  fpeak  with  refped  to  this  world)  wa* 
almaft  certain,  at  the  commencement  of  each  perfecution,  to  fall  the 
M  martyr  in  his  church.     To  as  this  refifining  appears  fo  concl  ifive 
that  we  cnnfiot  help  confidcring  the  man^  who  has  duly  attended  16  tt» 
without  feeling  it«  force,  as*  under  fome  invincible  prejudice  which; 
vould  make  him  reject  the  "doArine  of  the  apoftolical   inrtitution  of 
epifcopacy,  were  the  evidence  of  its  truth  to  amount  todemonftration,- 
Dr.  CampbeJl,  indeed,  if  thef& lectures  h^  genuine,  has,  in  effect,  de- 
clared, that  he  was  under  fuch  a  prejudice.     He  rejc£ls  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Ignatius  and  coiicludes  his  epittles  to  have  been  Interpol  a  terf;! 
hecaufe  ihediftindlion  between  the~bifliop  and  hl^  Prelbyters  is  in  them 
fo  frequently  and  officioufly  obtruded  on  the  reader,  whilft  he  irtfers 
from  an  expreiliopof  Pius  1.  of  Rome,  in  which  the  diftinftiop  is  no^ 
kflrongly  marked,  that  the  bifhop  was,  a  little  befoje  the  middle  of  the    ' 
fecond  century,  nothing  more  than  the  moderator  of  a  congregational 
prtibytery.     Thus,  had  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  written  in  .the 
marine^  of  Ignatius,  our  author  would  have  concluded  the  waitings  o£ 
them  all  interpolated  5  and  had  they  all  Jike  Pius  *  exhorted  "the  pref- 
bytersand  deacons  to  reverence  the  bifliop  as  the  minifter  of  Chfift/* 
he  would  have  contended   that  by  the  bifhop  they  meant  a-  congrct^  ^ 
gational  moderator! !     In  other  words,  h*^  had  determined  to  rejeA 
epifcopacy,  whatever  might  be  the  evidence  6f  its  apofloticdt  iafti* 
tucion,  .  .    .  ^ 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next."] 
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Letters  on  Indla^  Political^  Commercial^  and  Military j  relative  *o  fuh^ 
jg'ls  important  to  the  Britifh  interefts  •  in  the  Eah,  Addreffed  to  m 
Proprietor  of  Eaft-India  Stock.  By  Lieutenant  Cctenel  Taylor  of 
the  Bombay  fc.(tablifbment.  ^to.  Fp.  y)!..  il.  5s.  Carpenter 
and  Co.     London.     1800.' 

THAT  the  fubjecls  difcufTed  in  thefe  letters  af.e  pf  real  importance 
to  the  intereih  of  the   Britifh  Empire  io  il^  £aft-wil|  be  fuf- 

*  Pius  has  an  exprefCon  as  fttongas  any  ufed  bv«IgnaHus,  which  J}K 
Campbell  confidcrs  as  urtir^telligihle,  Agaiafib  ihe,.Do<^tor  we  might  Kj^ 
madcufe  of  ir ;  but  we  (corn  to. quo '^e  in  our  <iwn  caufe  from  epi(Hes,  whicb 
ihe  moft' judicious  critics^  both.  i^o^(h  and  Tei«>riqcdj*JlfiV/:  proved  to  b^ 
fpuridus^  and  (hepro4uCtioQ  of  a  much  Inccr  age» 

K  4  iiciently 
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Scicntljr  ^bvims  (nm  a  peruial  of  the  tabic  of  Contents  which,  bat 
fpr  its  length,  we  &ould  here  fubjoin. 

Moft  of  thefc  fubjefls  are  treated  with  confidcrablc  ability  an4 
Vith  that,  which  is  greatly  preferable  to  talents,  an  intimate  knovir-^ 
Ifllge  of  the  fads  which  are  brought  under  diCcudion*  1  he  authos 
lytaibns  moft  juftiy  and  forcibly  on  the  imme^ife  confequence,  to  tht^ 
i;ountry,  of  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  of  acquiring,  )Sf 
ID^ans  of  a  friendly  accommodatioo  with  the  Turks,  fuch  an  efia«^ 
VHfliment  there  as  would  (ecure  a  (afe  aad  eafy  communication  wiih 
ftUr  territories  in  the  Eaft. 

•  ^  t'he  impoftarice  of  Egy^t,  as  a*  eolony  in  the  hands  of' the  French, 
€6tild  apy  doubt  mmain  of  that  eircumftance  being,  next  to  their  own  po« 
litiesi  independence,  the  chief  objeA  ef  their  puHutt,  would  be  cleaily  cx« 
hibited  by  the  correfpondeoce  recently  intercept^  between  the  French  army 
ip  Egypt,  and  the  late  dire^ofy  of  France.  The  confolidation  of  the  mag^ 
nificent  eitabliihment  of  Egypc  is  an  objeA  of  ambition,  after  which  the 
French  republici  no  doubt,  ardently  afpire.  To  efTed  tliis,  they  would 
lacrifice  hoiioor^  principle,  good  faith,  and  public  as  well  as  private  juilice, 
Jt  mdk  appear  evident  to  the  tno^  indi^erent  obferver^  that  the  French  will 
OevjiT  lo(c  fight  of  the  re»eftabli(hment  of  their  trade  in  tl.e  Levant,  on 
which  the  fouihem  provincet  of  France  folely  dt-pend.  The  poflfcflion  of 
^gypt  would  grant  to  that  country  more  than  a  command  of  the  Levant 
trade  2  as  a  direA  communication  with  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  would  be  the 
liatural  und  inevitable  confequence  of  fuch  poiieifion. 

^  The  French  have  difcovered  that  no  good  porpoie  can  be  obtained  by 
^ontipmng  the  war.  Bat  then,  fays  the  Machiyeliian  cafuilb  of  that 
COuntr)'i  <*  Peace  would  only  be  the  pretext  to  poUpone  /onr  claims  taa  hap^ 
pier  period.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  retain  Egypt  as  long  as  it  k  pra^icabk* 
und  employ  every  meafure  to  eiFe^  this  defirable  objcd^  until  the  period  of 
$  general  pacification,  l^ropofe  terms  to  the  Potte ;  talk  of  reHoring  Egyptj 
#r  leiher  of  keeping  it  in  traft  fpr  the  jGrand  Seignior,  But  then,  rememt 
ber  totaketime^  and  avoid  the  vacuation  of  the  country  ;  procraftina^e,-  by 
tyeiry  means  that  hypocrify  and  chicane  can  devife,  as  much  as  pofTible  :  pro* 
cecd  in  the  negotiation  by  flow  degrees  ;  and  after  every  (chcme  of  fophiftry 
Imw  6il«d,  a  -convention  between  the  grand-vizir,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  ariny  in  Egypt,  is  no  treaty  ;  it  mud  be  ratified  in  Paris, 
^nd,  if  (fiitable  to  exillting  circvrnfiancca,  disavowed  and  annulled*  Tip 
very  opening  a  negotiation  would  lead  to  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  and,  be- 
Ctles,  tht  aovaiu^ge  of  gaining  timt:  and  retaining  pofTefiion  of  £^pc  till  a 
jenrral  peace."  *    ' 

♦*  Egypt  is  a  fituation  from  whence  the  poflcfTors  of  it  can  nienace  of 
threaten  t04t  fecprity  which  it  is  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  this  country  that 
our  Indian  pbifenions  (hould  enjoy, 

*^  It  is  not  fit  ihirt  a  great  commercial  people  (hould  be  deceived  by  &I& 
appearances,  pr  view  their  iitu^tiori  through  a  wrong  medium,  -  }j6t  it  .not  he 
fimpofed,  that  the  c6pfi?oand  0f  the  navigation  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  po^tffion 
fit  t!he  Straits  of  Babflmandei,  infures  to  us  complete  &fety,  or  that  ouf 
Indian  iettlem^nts  are  not  to  he  approachedi  and  our  trade  diverted  from  this 
rn^k^  chafipeL  bv.thie  way  of  Egypli  at  (omc  period  or^ther.    At  aU 

^       "•     '   ^    ^   "•       - '  \  :  ■ .  ,^  .•    ^Ym 

f... 
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events,  this  is  not  impoflihle.  The  want  of  the  co-operation  of.Tippoo, 
fince  the  dcftrudion  of  his  empire,  has  very  greatlv  damped  the  expectations 
of  the  French  ;  and  it  may  be  queltioned,  notwithftanding  the  report  that 
the  recall  of  Bonaparte  originated  with  Sieyes,  how  far  the  fall  of  that 
prince  a<*cererated  the  departure  of  that  general  from  Egypt,  fi nee  he  could 
have  known  it  before  he  kft  that  country  ?  The  French  government  cannot 
at  prcfent  indulge  a  thought  of  being  able  to  penetrate  to  India  by  the  Rc^ 
Sea,  or,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  difturb  Qur  tranquillity  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment in  that  quarter.  But  the  rulersxjf  France  look  to  eftablilh  a  permani^nt 
Colony  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  for  the  legiflature  of  this  country  .to  appreciate  the 
confeqttence  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment.  The  confequences,  in  the  firft  place, 
rcgai-d  our  trdide :  and,  in  the  fecond, ,  the  very  cxiftcnce  of  our  territorial 
po&iTions^  It  muft  be  evident  to  every  perfon  who  undcrftands  the  relative 
fitoation  of  Egypt,  its  natural  connedlion  with  India,  and  the  favoarablis 
tvenaes  of  cooicnunication  which,  at  particular  feaCons,  -are  open  to  and  from 
tbt  country,  by  every  defcription  of  fea  conveyance,  that  Egypt  as  a  colony 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  power  holtile  to  the  com- 
mercial interefts  of  this  country,  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years,  be 
(fie  means  of  exciting  great  commotions  in  India.  The  pofTeflbrs  of  it  are  fo 
ready,  in  point  of  Stuation,  and  fo  well  difpofed  to  promote  the  views  and 
disaffeftloh  of  the  native  princes,  who  are  reftlefs  and  ambitious,  that  the 
worft  confequences  might  be  reafonably  expelled,  and  the  fecurity  of  the 
fititifli  empire  in  India  be  greatly  endangered.  ^  The  trade,  in  the  meafi  rime, 
would  be  drawn  by  degrees  to  the  Levant^  by  its  ancient  channel ;  and  the 
facilities  which  the  French,  from  their  ingennity,  would  give  to  tht«.ver|r 
valuable  Dranch  of  commerce,  muft  very  confiderably  interfere  with  the  it^ 
teieftof  the  Company,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  order  of  thingi  in  re- 
gard to  India,  which,  in  the  end,  would  prove  highly  prejudicial,  if  not 
ocftrudive,  to  Britifh  comiherce  in  that  quarter."  ,-  ^ 

In  thefe  obfervations  there  is  certainly  much  force ;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  appear  to  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  by 
the  effe^Hve  meafures  which  they  have  lately  adopted  for  difpuSci&ng 
the  French  of  Egypt*  -  . 

In  the  tenth  letter  theauthor  explains  the  beft  means  of  eftablifliing 
a  dire6^  communication  by  land  with  India,  and  (heWs  th^  advan- 
tages which  are  to  be  derived  from  fuch  an  cftabllfliment.  He  pre- 
fers the  route  through  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  to  that  through  the 
Pcrfian  Gulf  to  Bufibrah,  as  being  both  fliorter  and  fafer;  excejpf 
at  partipular  times  of  the  year  when  the  latter  is  preferable. 

^"The  route  by  Suez,  fituated  on  the  extremity  of  *tbe  Red  Sea,  within 
fcTcnty  tnile»of  the  Nile,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other.     Delays  are  iofcparable  firora  any  plan  of  conveying  iiv 
teHigence  by  the  way  of  Bu0c)rah,  and  three  month^  and  a  half  is  the  leaft 
^Fiod  that  can  be  allovt^icd,  on  the  b^  arranged  plan,  for  fending  difpatchet 
vy  that  charwwl.     The  records  of  the  Company  will  eft>bUih  this  fatlk,  an4 
vUl  fiiew  how  few  difpatches  have  been  received  either  at  the  India  Houfe,  or 
?tany  of  tReir.Prefidencies  abroad,  by  .the  Gt^t  Defert?  within  that  time. 
'    ^'  i^.^c  wav  qC  S,uez  the  journey 'by  land  is  gxeail^  Ihortened,  while  the 

voyage 
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iroyage  by  fca  is  not  much  prolonged  ;  and  it  is  particularly  obrcrv^We,  tliat 
the  courfe  of  winds  and  currents  is  extremely  favouraMe  for  the  navigation 
by  this  route,  many  months  in  the  year;  whilft  that  by  the  Perfian  GuU  ii 
protraded  by  many  adyerfe  circumitances.  Befides,  we  know  tHi»t  vefftls 
failing  from  thecoaft  of  Malabar  f(5r  Arabia  and  Perfia,  during  the  fouih-wtft 
monfoon,  are  under  the  neceflity  of  running  from  ih tee  to  fcven  degrees  to  iW 
fouthward  of  the  line*  where  ihefouth-^all  winds  carry  tht^m  obliquely  to  ih^ 
weftward,  till  they  meet  the  fouth-weft  winds  near  the  Afiican  fhore,  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  northward.  During  this  feafon,  by  pre  erring  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  .Gulf  of  Perfia,  the  whole  dillance  from  Cape  Guardafoi  to  Cape  Rpfel- 
gate,  which  includes  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  is  evidently  fa ved. 

*  «*  Daring  December,  January,  February,  and  part  of  March,  the  pf- 
fag«  from  the  coaft  of  Malabar  to  Suez  can  be  pertbrmed  in  lefs  time  than  is. 
required  for  a  piTage  to  Butforah  in  the  mod  favourable  months. 

**  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  the  Perfian  Gulfiias  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Red  Sea,  in  navigating  to  the  north wai'd  ;  but  when  it  is 
,confidered  that  the  pafl'age  to  Bufl'orah,  even  during  this  interval,  requires 
from  fifty  d^ys  to  two  month}:,  the  delay  defeats  the  advantage.  At  all 
other  feafons  of  the  year,  the  pyifcige  from  the  coall  of  Malabar  is  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  time  both  to  Suez  and  to  Buflbrah. 

*V  It  being  admitted  that  both  voyages  may  be  acromplifhed  in  the  fame 
fpacf  of  time,  the  advantages  oi  that  by  Suez  becomes  evident ;  for  diC 
patches  received  at  thi?  port  are  i>early  nine  hundred  miles  nearer  home  than 
chofe  received  at  BuiTorah.  .     ,  ^ 

«<  With  regard  to.  the  conveyance  of  the  difpatches,  fubfequent  to  their  ar- 
riv.al  at  Suez  or  Buflbrah,  much  depends  on  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
pievailing  winds  in  the  Mediierranean. 

•*  Of  fomAiardmg  Di/patcheifrom  Great  Britain  to  Indla^ 
••  Firft,  by  Suez,  during  the  rnoft  favourable  feafon  of  the  year^ 


From  I ondon  to  Meflina, by  Hamburg,^ 
Nuremberg,  Trent,  Fibrence,  Rome,  > 
and  Naples J 

MeCma   to  Alexandria 

Alexandria  to  Rofctta 

*Rofetta  to  Cairo 

Cairo  to  Sue?, ^-^ 

Suez  tq  the  coaft  of  Malabar 

Total  number  of  days  to^  Bombay  • , . 


Days. 


i6 

10 

o 

2 
J 

20 


Distance, 


Hours.  By  Land.'jBy  Sea. 
Br.  Miles.JMd.Milc^ 


49 


o 

8 

o 

li 

o 


%o 


I38I 


33 
70 


300    . 
821    • 
100 
292Q 


484    I 


4»^5 


Tat^  .  f  6625 


€i    BjF 
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^•^  By  Btifforah,  during  ihe  moft  favourable  fcafon. 

Distance. 


London  to  Ver)!cc 

Venice  to  Conlhinthi^plcby  Brindiri,on 
the  coaft  of  N.iple»,  and    Butrinto 

Conftantin'ople  to    Akppo  .  .^ 

Aleppo  to  Biiflbrah 

Bulibrah  to  Bombay •  . 


} 


Days. 


II 
20 

!6 

18 


Hours* 


o 

D 

o 
o 


By  Lahd.|Bv  Sea. 
Br.  Miles.  Mi.Milct 

9S6 


.900 
600 

797 


1600 


Total  number  of  days  to  Bombay  •  . 
Shorter  by  Sixcz •  •  • 


<<  6y  Mc^ma  to  BufTorah. 

London  to  Mfrdina 

Mcilina  to  Laiakea * .   • 

Scandaroon,  or  Latakea,  to  Aleppo  .  , 

^ifppo  to  Budorah 

fittlTorah  to  Bombay  •  .  .  .  - 

Total  number  of  dayj  to  Bombay 


3283     [   1600 
Focal  4833 


Shorter  by  Suez 


16 
16 

2 

16 
18  • 

00000 

1381 

90 
797 

1080 

1600 

66 

0 

2268 

2680 

xb 

4 

Total  45 

1           1    1  1  ^ 

148 

<<  By  Vienna  and  Conflantinople  to  BulTorah. 

I  Distance. 


London  to  Vienna,  by  Hamburg  .  • 

Vienna   to  Cpndantinople 

Conitantlnople  to  BuiTorah^  by  Natolia 

and  the-  Grpat  Dtfert  , 

Boflbrah  to  Bombay 

Total  num^F  of  dayt  to  BufTorah 


} 


Days. 


10 
j6 

30 
18 


Hours. 


o 
o 

o 
o 


By   Land. 
Br.  Miles. 

806    . 

800 

^397 


By  Sea. 

Vta.  Miles 

300 


I  $00 
1900 


Total  4103 


Shorter  by  Suez 'I     24 

"  The  difpatches  having  reached  Suez,  the  .paffage  from  thence  to  the 
poaft  of  Malabar,  in  ithe  fummer  nwnths,  would  \ye  txiremely  fix'edy  ; 
during  ihefe  months  ftrong  northerly  winds  prevail  in  the  Red  Sea,  »od  early 
'^  May  the  fouth-weftmonfooii  begins  in  the  Indian  ocean.  At  this  period, 
the  Toyage  from  Suez  to  the  ^lalabar  ooi.ft  might  be  performed  in  nearly  the 
^me  time  a^  a  paiTage  from  .^u^or4i  to  the  Malabar  <;oaii  during  the  moft 
ptvourable  mohihs." 


^3^ 
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'*  Of  fornjtiard'tfig  Dt/patcheifrom  Great  Bntaifim 
«  By  Suez>  in  the  favourable  feafon. 


Bombay  to  Suez 

Siiet  to  Cairo  -  -  *  - 
Pown  the  Nile  toRofetta  -  ^ 
Koferta  to  Alexandria,  by  land  - 
Alexandria  to  Meflina  '  -  - 
Mcfiina  to  London    ... 


Total  number  of  Days  to  Lotidoii      -     6/ 


Days. 

Hours* 

34 

Q 

I 

l£ 

I 

12 

o 

8 

H 

o 

]6 

o 

s 


(( 


By  BufTorah,  in  the  favourable  frafon. 


- 

Days. 

Hours. 

Boinbay  to  BuiTorah    ... 

.    40 

0 

BoiTorah  to  Aleppe     •         •         • 

.    iS 

0 

Aleppo  ro  Conltantinc^le     • 

-    14 

0 

Conitantinople  to  Venice     w         v 

-    to 

er 

Venice  to  London      ... 

• 

•    II 

0 

Total  number  of  days  to  London   , 

,.*ipi 

0 

Shorter  by  Sucjs  - 


•    3^5 


j6 


**  Route  by  Mcffina. 

Bombay  to  Biiflbri(h         .         .  •     . 

BuiTorah  to  Aleppo     -     -         -  -     . 

Aleppo  to  Scandaroon,  or  Latakea  - 

Scandaroon,  or  Latakea,  to  Meffina  . 
Meflina  to  London     -     - 

Total  number  of  days  to  Lon3on  - 

Shorter  by  Suez      -      '  -         - 


Mys. 

;H9urs« 

40 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

20 

Q 

16 

0 

> 

94 

0 

24 


16 


"  The  Route  by  Vienna. 


Bombay  to  Boflbrah 
Buffo  rah  to  Conftantinople 
Conitantinople  to  Vienna 
Vienna  to  London 

Total 


Days. 

Hours. 

•  40 

6 

50    . 

0 

16 

0 

10 

Q 

96 


•*  Makiqg  a  difference  of  a  8  days  j'6  hows  in  faviair  of  the  route  by  ■ 
%ez.  , 

,  "On 
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**  On  a  general  review  of  rhw  (bl^jed^,  theonlj^  cofftparative  aSvatitage  m 

fafourof  the  voyage,  either  to  or  from  Bu'fforah,*in  preference  tO  th^t  rotir 

from  Saez,  is  on  the  paffage  from  Buflbrah  tO  the  coail  of  M^riahari  during^ 

fhcfmmihs  of  December,   Januiiry,   February/  J^^jd.  March  :  the  fcafon  >vheii 

Obr  Eaft-India  (hips  leave  fingland,N  and  make  t^e  qaickeft  voyages.     It, 

may  be  alleged   that  tlie  winds  in  the  Perfian  Guff  are  frequently  vai'iabl^^^ 

wifh  frelh  breezes  from^ the  land,  by  which   veffels  are  able,  with  perfevc- 

rance,  to  make  their  paffngc^  at  all  feafons :  whereas,  In  the  Red  Sea,   the 

wind,  at  c-nain  feafons,  is  lldtionary,   and  blows  fo  llrong  as  to  defy  ':^ll  at-.^» 

tempts  to  get  to  windward.   .  But  we  know   for  certain,  iha,t.  there  aio  fand 

and  variable  winds  in  the  Red  Sea  as  well   as  in  the  Perfian  Gulf.     Small* 

Vcfieis,  acquainted  with  the  ctfaft,  keeping  in  (hore,  a\id  taking  the  advan- 

I   tageof  thefc  winds,  and  alfo  of  the  calms,  when  provided  with  able  rowen, 

might,  undoubtedly,  cffed  a  great  deal,  and  exadj^  afcertain  what  pogrefs 

mi^ht  at  ail  feafons  be  reafonably  expeded'' 

The  reflexions,  in  the  1  ilhand^ilth  letters,  on  the  intorefting  fub^. 
jeflof  a  Free  Trade  to  India  arc  highly  judicious,  and  arc  certain!^* 
entitled  to  the  mod  ferious  confideration  of  t^e  £aft  India  Cooipaiiy. 
'  But  they  are  too  lon»  for  infertion  here,  and  are  not  fqfceptilale  of 
abridgoient. 

The  fituation  and  refources  of  the  native  powers  of  Indja,  import- 
E3nt  a5  they  are,  ?rc  but  Jittle  underftood  in  this  country'.     Of  tne 
Mabrattas,  the  moft  formidabie  of  all  our  xteighbours  in  the  £aft, 
te  have  th^  following  accounts- 

'*  The  Mahfattas  were  bnt  iittle  noticed  as  a  miliary  people  till  the  day 
of  Shavajeiy  of  the  race  of  the  Odipoor  Rajahs,  lu  the  year  1664.  '^^*  leader 
(ackeJthe  famous  city  of  Surat,  and  eilablifhed  himfelfat  Poonah,  as  the  ca« 
pital  of  his  empire.  He  repeatedly  attacked  and  rOJted  the  imperial  army  of 
Aunmgzebe^  The  inauguration  of  this  great  man,  who  was  to  become  the 
htfaer  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  the  founder  of  a  great  empire,  took  place  in 
Ae  year  1674  at  Rajagur,  •.  where  he  formerly  afiutned  the  title  of 
ftajah. 

"  It  18  not  to  oor  prefent  purpofe  t6  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  nfur- 
pations  and  revolotibns  which  have  taken  place  fmce  that  period.  It  is 
merely  my  intention  to  (how  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Mahratta 
country,  its  refouroes,  and  military  ftrcngth.  , 

"  The  whole  of  the  dominion,  thus  newly  eftablilhed,  is  of  raft  efxtent,: 
'  ftretdttng  near  x  200  miles  along  the  frontiers  of  the  late  'JTippoo,  and  the 
'  Nizam,  in  a  north^eaft  diredlion,  from  Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coaft^  to  Ba. 

*  Uforc  in  Oriffa,    adjoining  to  Bengal  ;   and  from  thence  nonh-wefterly 

*  lopO  miles  more,  touching  the  confines  of  the  Britilh  and  allied  ftates,  on 

*  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah,  to  the  territory  of /the  Sieks  at  Pan-- 

*  niput,  rendered  famous  in  176a  for  thelaft  memorable  defeat  fuftaincd  by  the 

*  Mahrattas  in  their  ambitioiis  contcll  for  empire  with  the  united  declining 
•power  of  the  Mohomed^ns.     From  this  place,  in  a  foutherly  courfc,  witb^a 

*  great  encroachment  on  the  old  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Rajepoot  country  of 


/ 
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•  **  This  place,  before  this  event,  was  called  Roj  hindgen." 

Mhe 


•  ,tbc  A jnoeie,  Itrura  aboat  260  oiiles  t«  the  little  Hintfioo  principaKty  of 
«  JCotra,   and.  thence   fouth-wefterly  .540  iWiies  ro  'tl>c.  exUeipc  point  of  thc» 

•  Soubdh  oFGuaarar^  at  Duarka,  including  the  whole  of  that  fertile  province ; 
•from  whence,  al(?ng  the  fea.coafls  of  C^inhay  aiTd  ^alabar,  to  Goa,  the 
•diilancc  may  be  reckoned"  800  miles.  Thus  thd'oyprgrown  empire  of  the 
•"Mahrattas  may  be  faid  to  extend  eaft  19  degrees  of  longisude,  near  the 
•parallel  of  22  degrees   north  latitude,  from   the  mouths  of  the  Indtis  to 

•  thofe  of  the  Ganges,  and  about  13  degrees  of  latitude  north,  from  theKift-- 
«  nah  to  P«nniput  ;  comprehending  at  leaft  an  area  of  460,000  fquare  geo- 

•  graphic  mile.s,  being  con fiderably  more,  than  a  third  p»»it  jpf  Hindooftan, 

•  including,  the  Decan,  and  equal,   perhaps,  in  dimenfions,   to  all  the  ^rififh 

•  and  allied  iVates  In  India,  with  thofe  of  Golconda  and  Mvfore  taken  to- 
•^glnhcr.'.    '-  ,.     .    ^  ^  '  .  , 

**  The  revenue  tiriling  from  this  great  extent  of  territory  is  not  fo  great  a$ 
inight  reafonably  be  expeffed  ;  it  is  con[)pijicdj  on  the  bell  calculations,  ro 
amount  to  (ixteen  crores  of  rupees,  or  fixteen  millions  fterliiig.  The  cfli- 
m^ted  force  is^sroyOoo  borfiV  and  64,000- fOoft.  The  compat^icn  is^s 
follows: 


Paifhwa     -     -     - 
Dowlut  Row  Scindia 
Bouncela   -     -    -  -     ■ 
Holker    •  *     -     -     - 
Guy;«cq(iar 


•       w       -      • 


Crores.  Lacu   Cavat, 

-  4    ' —        '40,000 

-6    —        60,000 

-  3     50        yo,ooo 
.     I     50      .  '30,600 

I     -T-     -    30,000 


20,006 

3L0,0()0 

10,000 

•   4>ooo 


7  otaL 
60,000 

9o>ooo 
6o,o'oo 
34»ooo 
30^000 


.^ 


Total  16  Crores.    2io,qoo    ..$4,000  ..  •   274,000 

"  The  cavalry  confifts  of  four  claff^s :  .       ,         .> 

lil,  .*•  The  Kiiffey  Pagah,  or  houfehold  troops, 

2vily,  <*  The  cavalry  of  the  Sella-daiirs.  '  ' .   . 

3Jly,  "  The  volunteers;  and,  /'.,.. 

•   4th iy,  "The  Pind4rees,  or  Looties.       '  V      . 

•*  The  infantr)^  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregular. 

*•  The  artillery  is  in  a  wretched  ttajte,  and,  in  general,  under  the  direftlon 
of  a  principal  officer,  who  employs  as  many  reneg^do  Eijropeans  as  can  be 
ijiduced  into  the  f(^r vice.  •  <      .*•...     . 

**  The  Kaitey  Pagah,  or  houfehold  troops,  are  tertped  Baiirgeers,  and  rc.^ 
ceive  a  monthly  pay  of  eight  rupees.  Their  hp^fes  arc  purchafed  and  piain- 
tiiined  at  the  expenfe  of  government."  ;  .  ,       ,*  .     „    .v  • 

<*  The  Sella. daurs  are  an  eftablilhment  c^rerxiely  curious,  and  unknown  in, 
any  country  whatfoever.  They  breed  the  hortes  for  t^e  ufe  of  the  Mahratta 
cavalry,  and  receive  thirty-five  rupees  per  month  for  each  hoife  they  are  able 
to  furnifti.  It  is  no  i^ncommon  thing  for  a  Sella-daur  to  commence  his 
career  with  a  (ingle  mare,  and  in  a  few  years  to  furnilh  thirty  or  forty  hgrfcsi 
far  the  fervice  of  fhe  ftate.  He  is  upder  no  tie  or  obligation  to  any,  particular 
chief,  but  feeks  e  nployroent  wherever  he  can  find  it,  .Tb^  S«lh.(layr  fele^s 
forhis  purpofea  place  beft  fuited  to, his  plan  ;  the  more  fequ^Ilered  the  better 
he  is  fatisfied.  In  the  midft  of  a  fecluded  jungle,  he  irears  his  ho^fcs  under  the 
man.igement  of  his  family,  while  he  repairs  to  camp  with  whrucver  number  MJ 
can  fpare.     His  dock  is  yearly  increaiing ;  for  the  brood'-marcs  are  carefuUj^ 

kefl 
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kfptjU  fjfine  foi  the  intended  purpofe*  JBf  this  extraordinary  atfention  co 
the  propgation  of  this  noble  a  ^d  ufeful  animal,  are  the  Mahratias  enabled  tQ^ 
bring  into  the  field  thofe  al  nolt  innutneryble  bodies  of  c^yaliy  which  fw'eep 
fhecounfr)^,  and,  like  a  tornent,  carry  every  thin^  before  them,  ..    .     ^, 

"  Tlie  volunteers  are  thofe  iiuiividuals,  each  of  whom  brings  his  horfe, 
and  receives  fro-ii  the  Circar  from  forry  10  fifty  rujxcs  per  month,  accbrdiri^ 
to  the  value  of  the  animal.     ^ 

'"  The  Looties,  or  Pindarees,  are  the  plunderers,  who  ferve  wifhoat  payV 
and  who  trull  to  their  depredations  for  fubnftence.  This  horrid  fet  of  un- 
feeling wretches  carr^  fire  and  fviord  wherever  theirj  malignant  ftars  dire^,{ 
and  have  no  room  for  foture'  fpoil ;  neiiher^gc  nor  fex  are  (is)-  fpared,  and 
friend  arid  foe  arerqiLilly  obno>yioius  to  rheir  fury. 

"  The  Kaffey  Pagah  are  armed  with  matchlocks  and  cilnercrs,  theSi^ila. 
dauR  aiid  votoateers  with  lt>ng  fpears  and' crooked  fabres.  The  Looties 
ate  not  choice  in  their  arms.  Each  provides  himfelf*with  .a  weapon  beftr 
(uued  to  his  views  or  fancy..  It  will  here  be  ohferved  that  the  horfemcn  are^ 
chiefly  Hindoos,  hecauCe  it  ii  efteemed  .the  moft  honourable  fervice. 
•  "  The  infant^:y  are  divided  into  the  regular  battalions,  the  Nezibsi  or 
iaafchloek  men,  "and  the  Arab  Beyracs^       ^       ^ 

*•  The  regulars  are  exercifed  in  the  manner  of  the  Company's  troops,  and 
commanded   by  JEuropean  officers  ;  but  they  caimot   be  faid  to  be   altogether 
Dniformly  clo'ihed,  'neither  afe  they  very  exai!:t  in  their  difcipline. 
"  The  Nezibs,  or  matchlock  men;  are  quire  irregulnr  in  their  difcipline, 

.fijdjinder  very  iUikjCttfttroulio  ;he  tjine  of  adion  :  and  the  Arabs,  although 
frtremely  brave,  defy  jail  fu  bard  i  nation,  and  only  yield  to  the  orders  of  their 
own  chief ;  nheir  modkf  of  warfjvre'is  defuitory,  bur  vttv  troublefomc  to  Ji 
iegular  enem^f^  ffor  "Xhey  a<f^  as  rifiemen,  and  are  as  daring  as  (hey  are 
expert.         •'••.'.•  .  /"  ' 

**•  The  heft  itfaf^ify  g(  t^ie  Mahrattas  are  neither  inhabitants  of  the  I>ecan, 

Tiorof  any  part  of;  thjp-jPeninfula  of  Iv^h  -  they  conae  from  Hindqoftan,  and 
are  chiefly  of  the-  J^jajxwt  or  PuiSvia  cailes.;  They  arc. commorily  termed 
Purdaflees,  which  fii^nifies  ftrin^crs,  or  people  not  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas.  Thepsfy'of  a  foDt^ibidiifr;'  oc  Sepcy,;  is  from  fix  to  nine  rupees 
|)er month.  .     -;  .•       .  .  ' 

'  "  The  Mahrattas(iividet&«ir  arrny  into' three  divifions.  The  light  troop« 
and, rocket- men  are  \Mix  in  advance,  under  th^  command  of  the  holder  of  the 
jerry  put,  or  grand  iifder^l  fi^tg*  a  poll:  tantamounc  to  that  of  CQdxmander  in 
chief.     This,  divifion  i&  termed   the .  Chtrryfoudcje.     The  centre  diviiion*. 

i  called  the  Beechia(hkar,  is   a   bpdy    of  lefcrve,  unincumbered.     The   rear 
divifion,  which  the  Pai{hwa  coipmnnds    in    perfon,  contains    the  park    of 
artillery,  and  process  the'  ftores  and  baggage  of  ihe  army,  denominated  ih^. 
Boonga.        '         . 
*'  The  principal  objefl  of  the  military  achievements  of  the  Mahrattas  *s 

,  pfcdatorv  collcd^ion  ;  every  aft  is  influenced  by  avaricious  motives,  and  their 
whole  fyilcm  depends  on  depredation  and  conqueft^.  Commerce  by  ihis  pieans 
ttnegldfled,  but  agriculture  is  encouraged;  for  it  is  not  till  after  ihe^Def* 
ferab,  or  grand  feftival  of  the  Mahrattas,  by  which  time  the  lands  arc  tilled," 
and  the  feed  is  in  the  gr6und,  that  the  hoftile  tribes  aflemble  together,  when 
they  determine  on  the  plan  of  devaltation.  T-hey  are  never  at  a  lofi  to  find 
pretexts  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  flare,  and  enriching  the  Bramins 

'  rf  the  empire/'  ' 

•  So 
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f^d  ORIGINAL   CRITICISM. 

«    So  Idttg  a?  the  kiithor  confines'  himfclf  to.  topics  6f  whicti  fce  ha> 
Acquired  a  competent  knovirledge,  he  is  both  intcrefting  and  inftrirc- 
live  ;  but  when  he  indulges  himfelf  in  abftraft  fpeculations  on  G<J* 
verniperit,  arid  the  fcience  of  Politics,  he  is  not  always  ihtelligihl?. 
He  condemns  what  he  calls  the  ^^  fuperfeding  principle  of  ex'ijiing  (\t^ 
iumjlanch ;"  but  if  he  >had  condefcendcd  to  inform  his  readers  in  what 
the  prudence  or  pojicy  of  difregarding  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  ' 
Either  in  the  condudl  of  individuals  or  of  nations^  confided^  the  itn- 
portance  of  the  information  might  have  compenfated  for  the  obfcurity  \ 
of  the  phrajp.     His  notions  refpeSing  the  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia, 
and  the  feeble  co-operation  of  the  Turks,  have,  happily  for  Europe^ 
ceaf<^  tn  be  problematical.  ^ 

Inattention  to  grammatical  accuracy  is  manifeft  in  vaFious  parts  of 
the  boOiC.  For  inflrance — "  One  aft  of  injuftice  leads  to  many  oihert 
which  irt  the  end  enervates  and  corrupts  (enervate  and  corrupt)  a 
ftate,"  &c.  p.  13. — **  The  price,  or  infufficiehcy  of  conveyance, 
*><?rv  (was)  not  the  only  evrlj  (evil)  of  which  they  had  to  complain." 
fp.  143.)  "  If  thefe  are  the  criteria  ^v  which  commence  was  origi- 
nally attradled/'  A^trafted  by  criteria  \  This  is  arrant  nonfehfe. 
'  On  the  whole  this  volume  is  replete  with  ufeful  infofmation ;  and 
does  credit  ta  the  author's  judgment,  abilines,  and-principles. 
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Sermom.     By  Hugh  Blair,  D,  D.  F.  R.  S.  ?A.  one  of  the.  Miniftcrs: 

of  the  High  Church,  and  Profcflbr  of  Rhetoric  sffd  Belles  LcttreSj 

in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,     In  five  Volumes.     Vol.  V*     T* 

,    wKich  is  annexed,  J  jh^rt  Account  9f  the  Lifi  ani  Charadfer  of'thi 

.   Jutbor.     By  James  Finlayfon,  D»  D.    8vo.    Pp.'5i6.    7s.    Cadelf 

and  Davies,  London.     Creech,  Edinbucgh.     1801. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  literary  work,  which  the  public  receivrt 
with  the  fame  certain  predileftion,  as  the  pofthun:ious  performf 
»nceof  a  celebrated  author.  When  he  who,  for  a  long  period,  has 
edifised  us  with  his  piety,  inftrudlcd  us  with  hiy  learning,  or  delightcJ 
OS  with  his  wit,  finks  into  the  grave;  when  the  malice  and  envy  of 
enemies  or  rivals  -have  ceaf|£d  to  exift  with  the  object  that  exciteJ 
them;  it  is  then  certainly  that  we  are  difpofed,  with  the  moft  un- 
'  mingled  fatisfadion,  to  contemplate  the  talents  of  the  wr^er,  and  the 
virtues  of  the'  man.  It  was  with  impreffions  of  this  fort  of  melan- 
choly pleafure,  that  we  took  up  the  Vth  and  laft  volume  of  the  Ser- 
ihons  of  the  late  Rev.  and  rcfpedtable  Dr.  Hugh'  Blair;,  a  work  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  intrinfic  merit,  than  for  the  uniform  and  copr 
tinued  teftimonies  it  has  received  of  the  public  applaufe.  Tranflatcd 
into  almoft  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  Dr.  Blair  has  become,  in 
ibme  fort,  a  denizen  of  every  country,  and  a  favourite  moralift  ol 
every  clafs  of  life.  In  the  venerable  charadber  of  a  teacher  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  he  has  crofled  both  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and 
bis  indru^ions  have   reached,  from  the  induHrious  European,  and 
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lutiJrious  Afiatic,  cyento.th*  hut  of  tue  haipble  Mrgro,  -i^v^hona  they 
,  We  teen  feen  alike  to  .comfort  and  ddi^bc,  after  the  labours  of  thb 
^jVj  under  a  vert  icie  ftm.  *  • 

By  an  Adve  t'fement,  from  the  pen  of  the  author^  it  appears,  that'- 
t|ie  Xwpnty  Difcourfcs,  now  ijeJivered  to  the  public^  were,  for  the 
moft  part,  cqnnpoied  feveral  years  ago;  but,  <iuring  ttie  few  laQ: 
months  of  his  IJe,  they  were  diligently -co  rrefted,  and  prepared  fof 
the  prefs.  Of  this  additional  volume,  therefore,  .\a«  may  venture  to 
jiromife,  that  the  purchafers  of  tht  four  others  which  b;ive. preceded  it?, 
will,  i^enerally  fpeik  ng,  experience  no  tallirg.  off  in  poii^t  of  matter,; 
ftnd  tib  inferiority  in  refpeii  to  ftylr.  Allowing  for  the  V£ry  fuperior 
rocrit,  which  the  ifl  and  2d  volumes  obvioufl,y  goflefb  over  the  two 
;iext.f hat  face ^eded  trem,  there  will  be  perceived,  in  the  prefent  one, 
tke  fame  felediion  of  praSical,  as  well  as  .popular  topics,  which  dif- 

Suilh  the  latter,  treated  with  the  fame  clearnefs  of  arrangrment, 
felicity  of  illAiftration,  and  recommended  by  the  like  uncommon 
{iurity,  and  precifion  of  language.  He  who  expe£ls  to  fiiid^  in  ai^ 
of  the  volum  s  of  thefe  excellent  Di{courfes»  the  profoundnei^  of 
Tillotfon,  the  vigour  of  South,  or  the  originality  and  imagination  of 
Harrow  or  of  Seed,  certainly  expefts  what  their -clejrant  author  never 
j)oflelred,  and,  of  courfe,  will  be  difappointcd.  It  has,  boweve^ 
been  faid,  and  faid  with  juftice,  **  They  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  dry  mctaphyfical  dtfcuffion  of  one  clafs  of  preachers,  and 
thelo<rfe,  inconeient  declamation  of  another.  They  blend,  in  tbe 
•iiipjMeft  manner,'  the  light  of  arguip(?nt  ivith  the  warmth  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  exhibit  captivating  fpecimens  of  what  had^  before  bis  tim^, 
been  rarely  heard  in  Scotland,  the  polilhed,  well  compaded^  and  regu- 
lar >^ida6tic  oration,"    See  the  Life  by  Dr.  Finlayfon. 

To  produce  aiiy  extrafts  from  compofitions  of  which  the  fcope  and 
manner  are  fo  pertedtly  known  to  the  Brltifh  public,  would  be  fuper- 
"Suoos:  bu,t  we  may  properly  mention,  that  the  j)Tefent  volume  con- 
tains twemy  difcourfes  on  the  folKjwing  inrjportaiit  topics,  viz  — *On 
Slopes. tndD4fappointm<ents — On  the  proper  Dtfpofiiion  of  t?he  Heart 
towards  God — On  the  Moral  Chafa6ter<!)J  Chrift— On  the  Wourids 
*iOf>tbe  Hearf-r-On  ^U  Things  working  together  for  Good  to  the 
Righteous — On  thevLcwe  ^f  ©urCoimtry — On  >a  contented  Mind**- 
On  Drawing  near- to  God— On  WiWom  in  religious  Gondud — On 
•the  Inunortiht)' of  the  Soul-— On  a  futiife  State — On  ov-ercomir.g 
»Eril  with  Good-i— On  a  Life  of  D4ffi(>ation  and  Pieafure.^C)n  tt» 
Cotifcicnce  vci<j  ^  <>ffince.— On  the  Afcenfidn  ^f   Chritt-^On  .a 
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•  "*  AHu<Jing  to  an  anecdote  of  t^its  amiable  Divine,  who  is-  faid  to  have  de* 
<laied^^,  ^hat  the  purcft  fatafefaftion  ^he  ever  felt,  relative  ro  the  ciiffufion  of  hi« 
-writtDgs,  .was  on  being  once  informed,  by  a  gentieman  frotn  one  of  our  Weft  / 
^fidiaiflands,  that  he  had  .found  ^hc  Sermons. in  the  poffeffion  of  ^.  negro  ^ 
twho,  .of  an  evenicg.,  ofed  to  ^ead  them  to  hi^'  family,  with. an  ardour  and  a 
■fiety,  that  wouli  hive ^onelionour  to,  any  rartk  QraondijQnAaiorT^.apoliihed 
if>eopie.  *  ^  ^ 
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Peaceable  Pifpofrtion--On  Religious  Joy,  as  giving  Streiigtli  and 
Support  to  Virtue — On  the  Folly  of  the  WilJom  of  the  World — Oh 
th?  Government  of .  Human  Affairs  by  Providence — On  Prayer— On 
the  Laft  Ju^dgment- 

As  the  cUriofity  is  allowable,  which  prompts  men  to  enquire  con- 
xerning  the  lives  of  thofe  who  have  become  celebrated  by  their  writ- 
ings, fo  we  naturally  felt  gritified  to  perceive,  that  an  **  Account  of 
'the  Life  and  Characlcr  of  Dr.  Blair"  is  annexed  to  the  prefent  vo- 
lume, and  from  the  pen  too  of  a  man  whom  we  (bould  have  fuppofe3 
every  wav  qualified  to  furnifli  It,  viz.  Dr.  James  Finlayfon  his  in- 
timate friend,  and  colleague  in  the  miniftr)',  and,  as  we  underfland, 
Profeflbr  of  Logic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.     But  our  difap-^ 
pointment  indeed  was  great,  on  perufmg  the  four- and- twenty  octavo 
pages  of  which  it  confifts  5  for  we  (hould  truly  have  thought  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  man  to  have  written  fo  much,  and  faid  fo  little,  onfuch  a 
fubjedt.     Of  this  bald  and  meagre  biographer  (if  the  expreflion  may 
be  allowed)  although  we  may  fay,  as  Cipero  faid  of  Scaevola,  Orator 
fane  parens  J  yet  we  certainly  cannot  add,  with  equal  juftice,  fed  par" 
corum  elegantiJJimUs.     The  barrennefs  of  incident,  which  his  perform- 
ance difplavs,  is  not  greatly  compenfated  by  weight  of  fentiment,  or 
ftr^ength  of^  diftron  j  nor  is  it  diftinguifhed  by  any  ingenuity^  or  ele- 
gance ol  criticifm.     It  is  true,  it;  feldom  happens,  that  the  life  of  a 
private  individual  is  remarkable  for  Itriking  or  wonderful  viciiEtudes:, 
but  does  it  follow,  on  that  account,  that  it  mufl  prove,  in  the  narri- 
'live,  the  lefs  ufeful  ?  A  confummate  judge,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
jcvery  fpec.ies  of  compofition,  entertained  a  very  different  fentiment. 

•*  It  is  the  bufincfs  of  the  Biographer,    {fays  Dr.  JohnfonJ  often  to  pafs 

nightly  over  thofe  performances  and  incidents,   which  produce  vulgar  great- 

nefs ;  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domeftic  privacies,  and  difplay  the  minute 

details  of  daily  life ;  where  exterior  appendages  are  always  call  afide^  and 

where  men  excel  each  other,  only  by  prudence,  and  by  virtue." 

Thus,  in  fa£b,  by  minute  delineations,  by  chara£teriftic  anecdote, 

(which  the  prefent  biography  wholly  wants)  the  life  of  almoft  any 

rnan  may  be  rendered  both  interefting  and  inilrudtive  ^  and  if  the  hero  \ 
-be  an  author  of  known  celebrity,  we  have  fome  right  to  expe£^,  (what 

we  here  alfo  deiiderate)  a  mafterjy  analyfisof  his  various  compofitions.  . 

Taking,  however,  this  ProfeflTor  of  Logic  for  our  guide,  we  fliall,  I 
j^at  prefent,  for  want  of  a  better,  endeavour  to  gratify  our  readers  with- 
.;  fucb  particulars  of  his  life  of  Dr.  Blair,  as,  10  his  p;^rfimony  of  inci- 
-  dent,  he  has  thought  fit  to  communicate.  ,  I 

Do£lor  Hu^h  Blair  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  ^on  the  7th   April, 

17^8.     His  father,  John  Blair,  was  a  qierchant  in. that  city,  and; 

grandfon  to  the  ivell-khown  Rohgkt  Blair,  miniifter  of  bt.  Andrew's: 
.  chapel,  in  the  reign  o(  King^ferles  I.     This  Rpbert  left  two  fons;  ; 

David,  the  elder,  whd*4)8hime  a  clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  ) 
•  father  to  Robert  Blair,  minifter  oT  Athelffonford,  the  author  of  the 

poem,  entitled,  **  The  Grave,"  and  grandfather  to <  that  eminent 
'  i  •  ""         lawyer 
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lawyer  of  the  fame  name,  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Scotland.  Hugh,  the  yourigcr  fon,  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a 
merchant;  and  from  him,  fays  Dr.  Finlayfc^n,*'  *'  fprung"  the 
learned  clergyman  who  is  the  author  of  the  prefent  difcourfes  ;  but  in 
what  degree  of  confanguinity  thofe  two  perfons  flood  to  each  other, 
he  does  not  condefcend  to  inform  us.  ^  Atter  the  tifual  tuition  at  the 
grammar  fchool  (we  fuppofe  of -Edinburgh)  our  author  w^  next 
entered,  An.  1730,  in  the^Univerfity  of  the  fame  place;  and,  having 
fpent  eleven  years  at  this  celebrated  feminary,  he  took  hrs  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1739.  It  was  Dr.  Blair's  practice,  we  are  told,  both  now, 
and  during  a  confiderable  part, of  his  after  life,  to  make  copious  ex* 
trafts  from  the  books  which  he  had  read,  and  regularly  todigeft  them, 
according  to  the  train  of  hrs  own  thoughts.  Hiftory,  in  particular, 
be  carefully  ft  udied  after  this  manner;  and,  in  conjunction  with  foaie 
other  youthful  ftudents,  he  arranged  a  new  and  ingenious  plan  for  1 
comprehcnfive  tables  of  chronology.  The  fcheme  was,  at  firft,  de- 
vifcd  for  his  own  private  ufe :  but  it  was  afterwards  improved,  filled 
up,  and  given  to  the  public,  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair, 
'  Prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  **  The 
Chronology  and  Hiftory  of  the  World.*' 

"  The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,^  abotit  this  period,  '  fays  profeflbr  Tln- 
layfon,'  nambered  amo6g  her  pupils  many  young  mtn,  who  were  foon  to 
make  a  diftingui(hcd  figure  in  the  civil,  the  ecclefiaftical,  ^and  the  literary 
hiftory  of  their  country.  With  moft  of  them  Dr.  Blair  entered  into  habits 
of  intimate  connef^ion,  which  no  future  competition  or  jealoufy  occurred  to 
interrupt,  which  held  them  united,  through  life,  in  their  views  of  public 
good,  and  which  had  the  mdl  beneficial  influence  on  their  own  improvement, 
on  the  progrefs  of  elegance  and^tafte  among  their  co(emporaries,  and  on  the 
gcneral'interefts  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged." 

Now,  confidering  the  brightnefs  of-  this  conftellation  of  genius, 
its  prodigious  influence  not  only  on  the  '*  tafte  and  elegance,"  bat  on 
the  "  general  interefts  of  the  age",  and,  above  all,  the  intimacy  of  con- 
nexion which  the  author  maintained  with  all  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofedit;  we  might  expe(!%  to  have  been  gratified,  at  leaft,  with  their 
names,  if  not  made  acquainted  with  their  charadlers.  But  our  un* 
communicative  biographtr  imniediately  pafiTes  on  to  another  part  of 
the  fubjeft. 

In  the  year  IJ41  Dr.  Blair  entered  on  the  clerical .  profefHon ; 
and,  in  the  following  feafon,  obtained  the  living  of  CoIleiSe  in  Fife- 
fcire.  He  was  translated  to  the  metropolis  in  1743  j  and,  in  I758f 
promoted  to  the  *•  High  Church"  of  Edinburgh^  the  firft  eccle- 
fiaftical charge^  in  point  of  precedency  and  importance,  in  the  filter 
kingdom.  *  Hitherto,  it  feems,  he  had  been  known  to  the  world  by 
i^o  literacy  produ£lion.  His  firft  attempts  were  in  two  occafional 
fermons,  which  now  appeared,  and  a  verfification  of  fome  paf- 
fagcs  of  Scripture;  as^  aJfb  a  few  literary  articles  in  th^  "  Edifi- 
hargh  Review,"  a  work  which  was  commenced  in  17555  and,  a,W 
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though  My  ccmdtaaed,  foori  atfter  fell  ito  the^^wrwl;    Nearly  abo8t 
*the  fame  .period,  hfc  obtained,  from  the  Unii^rfity  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  d^gsec,  of  :)afi«irin  DivjniJty,  and  , laid  iherfotgiidftUon  ofAis^c- 
lebraltejj  ^^  LeiSlares  on.Rhetonc  and  &:[hi  Lettres/*  witboat  doul^t 
the  gi«ateft  labour  of  his  Jife.     At  £rft  ^tiiefe  tbeautiful  ^diic^iArics  wtK 
•only  read  privately  in   the  Univerfity.,  dimug  the  wiiKefs  of  >l75f>^ 
3760,  and  1761  :  but  thtir  iaoie  tCpreaHtagahroad,  ai^d  their  utili^ 
.appearing  confpicuoiiis,  a  jRjegrus  .pcofoffarlhip  was -endowed  forW 
f»i>rpofe, <Hn  J762,.and  the  eloquent  ledurer  appoia2>ted  to  the  chair, 
wish  >a  <{Defmaneiit  income^  beiiisies  the  ciiic4Mn)Qnts  iof  his  dAii><>f 
jol.ayear. 

-Iffot  Iprig  after  this  appolatment,  we  ftftd  Dr.  Blair  i^^log  n  con- 
fpicuoos  port,  t»gQtdier  .with  Mr.  John  Hknoe,  ;the  a\Kh<M*  jof  die 
'tTi^edy  of  ^PiSkU^ias,  in  .bringing  :to  light  ihe  celehraited  j^oeiiis  4>f 

'Ofiim\  ajpuhhcaticin  which  has,grvenirjfe^  peshaps,  to  greater  ii^gc- 
^uity  of  -retojxih,  and  ^greater  Sittcrntjfs  of  coiitroverfy,  t?haa  AWf 
cither  di^te  fiiKx  the  cevival'of  feaifnii^  Through  the fDi/s  ai3i- 
vity  jai^d  generous  affiflaiace,  Mticpherfon  was  enaibled  .U>  make  his 

.journeys  the ^ighlandk,  in  fearch  of tb^fe  v^nenfble  remains.;  asd 
the  m'afterJy  **  Diflertation,"  whid/  the  foiyner  foon  after  copipoftd 
-in  fupport^of  their  autheaticityvCquaJlyatteft*  his  corjedtnefs  of  tafte,   ' 
fliu)  his  talents  for  criticifin.     I'he  diiTeitatlon  in  queflioi),  although 
k  iiseRis,  of  lite  years,  to  have  fallen  into  ne^ledi,  we  have  always 
corifidered  as  w<rtttefi  in  ihis  beft  .naamier^  And  an>oog  ^he  nioft^igor-  j 
^oirs  produdifonsof  his  pen.     Otthis  nKinor<ible  coi)n^<<Sii€^i  between   \ 
W?icpherfon   and  Blair  we  ar^,  ihowewer,  laid  very  little;  and  o»if  i 
'biographer  conceals,  with  -his  -tifuai  caution,  what  we  hav^e  lawly 
heard  from  a  Northern  correfpondent,  and  what  all  loveis  of  poetry  i 
and  of  truth  will  be  gratified   to  learn,  'that  the  Highland  SsMty  Xii 
•Scotland,  afmr  the  nnoft  laudable  exertions  to  throw  light  upon  the 
arilicnt  compofition  of  «he  i)ards,  have  at  length  got  pofleffion  iof 
Aiany  valuable,  ^nd  original  (peciqaens  of  Galic  pi;ctry.     Thefe,  itis  J 
faid,  together  with  lihe  circumftances  that.accompany  :tbein4  axe  ail-  | 
ready  nK>re  than  fuftcient  to  refute  all  the. cavils  of  unbelieveivs,  iifrohi 
the  Icepticifmof  Johnfon  to  the  petulance  of  Laing,  and  clciwrlyito 

*<how,  that  >the  •gl^eaieft  obflrudlioDS  to  Offinn^j  fame  have  not,  hy  asy 
means,  been  found  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  enemies,  but  in  the  con- 

-  ffanc  liniulati;.n,  the  uncaiidid  vanity,  and,  wie  had almoft  .faid,  the 
<//^^j^*i?^/5,  of  his  celebrated  tranflator; 

It  Was  not  till  the  year  17775  that  Dr.  JBlair  fent  into  the  world 
thelirft  volume  of  his  Sennins;  and,  perhaps,  noprodoi^ion  of  any 
kind  ever  received  a  more -marked  and' rflatte ring -npprpbatioh  from  the 
public.  When  the  remaining  iVoltttnes  appeared  our  u n -communica- 
tive-biograplK^r  does  not  tell  us;  jbut  from  ,recollej3ion,  we  believe, 
that  the  fcGond  ca«ieoutin  1799-;  the  third  in  1790  ;  and  the  fourth 
in  1796.V  'Soon  after  thfc  publication  of  the Tecoud  volume,  the  l^r^ 
obtained.,, in  1780,  a  penfion  on  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  of  aooU 

^  ,Veitr,  at  the  exprefs  dcfire  (as  we  remember  it  was  reported  at  the 
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tfa») ofh^rprdftiit Ma^^fty }i  Miho^. on  hearitig^tbe remmn <>ir  •<l*h<5 
proper  Eflinaaie  of  fiumaa  Life/'  read  to  her  by  Lord  B^te^  thought 
that  fome  permanent  mark  of  chc  royal  favour  (hou'ld  be  beftowed  on  ' 
die  author-  of*  tdefe  ctxcellent  D^fGourfes.  '1  he  oniy  interefting  anec- 
dote, in  relation  totiie  fermons,  that  we  have  been  able  to  difcoxer  m 
theprefentf  unintereflfingbiographyy  is,  that  '*  the  laflf  of  theih  vyhich 
the  author  compofed-,  though  nor  the  iaft  in  the  order  adopted  for 
publication,  was  the  fcrmon  ^  On  aLife  of  Diifipation  and  PleafurcV 
afermon  written,  "  as  Dn^Finlayfon  thinks/'  with  great  digtiity  and' 
eloquence,  and  which  (hould  be  regarded  as  his  folemn  parting  ad- 
monition to  a  clafs  of  mfen,  whofe  condu>St  \%  highly  important  to  the  • 
commuiiity,  and  whofe  reformation  and  virtue  he  had  iong  laboured' 
moft  zeajou?;/  to  promote." 

Of  the  imeileiftual  reach,  or  chara<5er,  of  Dr.  Blair  it  is  iinnecef- 
far^  for  OS- ta  fpeaky  a&  tiial^  h^s^  long  fiuce,  been  pretty  fairly- efli- 
9ate4  l>y  the  world.  Of  his  mild  and  enviable  tennper,  and  his  pe^ 
euliarly;  (i^cMl,  and  dignified  coridu£b  in  private  life,  the  following  ' 
pi£kue  is.  well  coloured  by  Dr.  Finlayfon,  and  bears  evident  marks  of 
impartiality,  aa  well  a*,  truth.  We  ihall  alfo  fubjoin  the  biographer's 
account  of  his  death^  whiohy  we  doubt  not,  will  be  gratifying  to' 
ilJoft  readers. 

<<  The  reputation  which  he  acquired,  in  the  difli^arge  of  his  public  duties^ 
was  w«(l  fuiiained  by  the  great  refpe^bilicy  of  hi^  private  obaracter.   '  Deri  v. 
ing,  from  f]»mily  aifoc^iaLions,.  a  ftrong'fenfe  of  ciecica}  decorom,.  f«eiing  on 
Ms  heart  deep  impreilions  of  religious  and  moral  obligation,  and  guided,  in  his 
intercoorfc  with  the  worlds  by  the  (sune  corre^  and  delicate  tiiik:  which  apu 
peared  in  hi&  writings,  he  was  eminently  diilinguilhed,  through  life,  by  the 
prudence,  pudty,  arrd  digni&ed  propriety  of  his  condu<^.     Hi$  mind,  by  con. 
ftitmion  and  culture,   was  admirably  formed  for  enjoying  happinefs.     Well 
balanced  in  itfelf,   by  the  nice  proportion, and  adjuftment  of  its  faculjies,  it 
did  not  incline  hira  to  any  of  thofe  eccentricities,  either  of  opinion  or  of  ac- 
tion, which  arc  too  often  the  lot  of  genius  ;  free  from  all  tiniSute  of  envy,  it 
delighted  cordially  in  the  profperity  and  fame  of  his  companions :  fenlible  to 
theelHmation  in  which  hehimfclfwath(id,  it  difpofed  him  to  dM'cH,  at  times, 
on  the  thought  of  his  fiu:cefs,  with  a  fatisfaftion  which  lledidnot  a3*e^  to 
conceal :  inacceiBble  alike  to  gloomy  and  peeviib  impreiTions,'  it  was  always 
iBafter  of  its  o\Vn  naovetpents,  and  ready)  in  an  uticoo>mon  degree,  to  take  an 
active  and  pleafing'intereft  in  every,  thing,  whether  importiint  or  trifling,  that 
happened  to  become,  for  a  moment,  the  objcift  of  his  (iti.>  atteotjonv     Thit 
li'ibit  of  mind,  tempered  with  the  moft  uofufpedin?  fimplicity,  and  uaited  to 
eminent  talents,  arid  inflexible  integrity,  while  it  fecuredi  to;  the  bll,  hia 
o^n  relijh  of  life,  was  wonderfully  calculated  to  endear  him  to  hjs  triends,  aiid 
to  render  him  an  invaluable  member  of  any  fociety  to  which  he  belonged. 
Accordingly,  there  have  been  few  men  more  univerfally  refpeded  by  thof^ 
vhobiew  him'(ihem)  more  fmcerely  efteerried^in  the  circle  of  his  (rheir)  ac- 
quaintance, or  more  tenderly  l)eloyed  by  thofe  who  enjoydd  the  bleiiing  of  his 
(thfiv)  private  and  domeitic  connection. 

•   '*  l")i.  Blair  had  lieen  (w<<f)  n;^tiirally  of  a  fefble  conftitutlon  of  body  :  bur, 
as  lie  grey.'  up,  his  coiittitulion  acci'dred  greater  firmpefs  and  vigour*.    Though 
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liable  to  o^eadonaMe  attacks  from  fome  of  the  (harpell  and  moft  painful  dif.' 
eafes  that  afflicl  the  human  frame,  lie  enjoyed  a  general  date  of  good  health;' 
tndf  through  habitual  chearfulnefs,  temperance,  and  care,  furvived  the  ufual. 
term  of  human  life.     For  fome  years,  he  had  felt  himfelf  unequal  to  the  fatigue 
of  indruding  his  very  large  congregation  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  under  the 
ipnprelTion  which  this  feeling  produced,  he  has  been  heard,  at  times,  to  fay, 
with  a  ligh,  *  that  he  was  left  almoft  the  laft  of  hif  cotemporaries.'     Yet  he 
continued  to  the  end  in  the  regular  difchargc  of  all  his  other  official  duties^  and 
particularly  in  giving  advice  to  the  afflifted,  who,  from  different  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  folicited  his  Correfpondence.     His  laft  fummer  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  this  volume  of  fcrmons ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  he  exhibited 
a  vigour  of  underftanding,  and  capacity  of  exertion,  equal  to  that  of  his 
beft  days.  .  He  began  the  winter  pleafed  with  himfelf,  on  account  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work;  and  his  friends  were  flattered  with  the  hope,  that  he 
knight  live  toenjpy  the  acceflion  of  emolument  and  fame,  which  he  expcAed  it 
would  bring.     But  the  feeds  of  a  mortal  difeafe  were  lurking  unperceived' 
Within  him.     On  the  24th  of  December,   1 800,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  which,  during  that  night  and  the  following  day,  gave  lum  bur 
iictle  uneafmefs  ;  and  he  received,  as  ufual,  the  vifits  of  his  friends.     On  the 
afternoon  of  the  26ih,  the  fymptoms  became  violent  and  alarming :  he  felt 
that  he  was  approaching  the  end  pf  his  appointed  courfe :  and  retaining,  ta 
the  laft  moment,  the  full  poCreflion  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  expired  on  thQ 
morning  of  the  27th,  with  the  compofiire  and  hope  which  became  a  Chriftbq 
paftor. 

*'  The  lamentation  for  his  death  was  univerfal  and  deep  through  the  city 
.which  he  had  folong  inftru^ed  and  adorned.  Its  magift  rates,  participating  iri 
jhc  general  grief,  appointed  his  church  to  i>e  put  in  morning  ;  and  his  colleague 
in  it,  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  had  of;en  experienced  the  ineftimable 
value  of  his  counfel  and  friendlhip,  delivered,  on  the  fabbath  after  his  funeral, 
a  diicourfe  to  his  congregation,  with  an  extract  from  which  this  account  (hai( 
be  clofed." 

H^re  follows  a  copious  fpecimen  of  the  fermon  preached  on  thi$ 
inelancholy  occafion,  by  the  learned  Profeffbr,  which  difplays  the  fame 
faults  and  excellencies  as  his  biographical  performance;  t4ie  fame 
plain  fenfe,  and  found  judgment,  aad  the  fame  want  of  intereft  aud 
of  elegance.  Of  both  produftichs  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
defects  do  hot  fo  much  confift  in  a  want  of  talents  to  compofe  with 
accuracy,  as  in  the  feeing  abfei^ce  of  that  tafte  and  genius,  that 
tneus  dhinior^  which  arranges,  and  combines,  and  aflimilates  at  plea- 
fur^  ihemoft  delightful  images^  and  which  can  alone  give  attention  to 
moll  departments  of  what  was  named  by  the  ancients  epididlic  com- 
pohiion.  In  a  word,  we  are  of  opinion,  although  we  have  no  ide^ 
that  profenpT  Finlayfdn  will  agree  with  us,  that  he  is  not  juft  the  man 
who  &ou!il  have  |>een  fele£led^  as  the  biographer,  or  the  eulogift  of 
Blair.  There  is,  however,  in  the  funeral  oration,  one  paffage,  which 
we  think  is  at  once  fimple,  excellent,  and  well  imagined  :  and,  as  i^ 
is  theconcludinc:  one  in  that  difcourfe,  we  cannot  do  better  than  alio 
clofe  with  it  pur  prefent  criticifm.  Speaking  of  his  deceafed  friend, 
't)r.  F.  fays;      '  ' ' 
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"Heisgoneia  give  au  account  of  his  ftewardfhip-— the  church  mourns  in 
him  the  lofs  of  her  brighteft  ornament. — Let  us  fubmit  to  the  ftroke  with  re^ 
iignationand  reverence ;  and,  as  th<*  moft  acceptable  proof  of  refpetSto  {for) 
\a^  memory,  let  us  |earn  to  pradice  the  leflbns  which  he  taught.*' 


A  Difcourfe  on  the  Qonduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain^  tn  re^ 

.  JpeSi  to  Neutral  Nations*     fVriiien  the  Tear  1 758,  by  Charles  Jen- 

kinfon^  Efq.  now  Earl  of  Liverpool.     A  new  Edition^  to  which  is 

prefixed  a  Preface  on  the  SubjeSf  of  the  prejent  Difpute  with  thofe 

Nations.     Royal  8vo.     Pp.  158.     Cadell  and  Davies,     London. 

THE  firmnefs  of  his  Majefty's  Councils,  and  the  gajbntry  of  his 
fleet,  have,  if  we  may  judge  fro^i  prefent  appearances,  termi- 
nated the  difpute  with,  the  powers  of  the  North..  But,  it  is  not 
enough,  that  our  arms  are  crowned  with  fpiuefs^  which  is  but  too 
often  the  meed  of  the  marauder  and  the  pirate ;  the  world  muft  be 
convinced,  that  we  ha\'e  jujiice  on  our  fide,  or  our  vi£lories  will  be 
regarded  as  murders,  .^nd  our  acquirements  as  robberies.  To  produce 
this  con  virion,  fo  neceflary  to  preferve  our  national  chara(Sler,  and 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  thejuft  and  reafonable  part  of  man* 
Icind,  the  work  before  us  is  admirably  calculated. 

The  claims  of  neutral  Nations,  particularly  the  Dutch,  during  the 
warof  i75d>  called  forth  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  i^oble  author, 
then  a  very  young  ftatefman.  The  fads,  which  h^  had  occafion  to 
ftate  in  his  treatile,  apply  to  ilmilar  fads,  that  have  lately  happened, 
and  will,  therefore,  contribute  to  ailift  the  reader  in  forming  his  judg« 
ment  concerning  them«  The  opinions,  which  his  Lordfhip  gave,  on 
this  important  fubjcd,  three- and -forty  years  ago,  be  dill  maintains, 
and  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that,  afrer  having,  on  this  occaflon,  at* 
tentively  perufed  his  treatife,  and,  after  the  fuUeft  confideration,  he 
ftill  continues  convinced  of  the  ttuth  of  every  prppofition  and  argu- 
ment advanced  in  it. 

It  appears,  that  the  principal  motive,  from  which  his  I^ordfliip  was  ' 
induced  to  authorize  the  republication  of  the  treatife,  at  this  time,  was 
his  defire  to  (bow^  that  many  of  the  claims  of  late  years  advancedby 
fome  neutral  nations,  had  not  occurred  to  any  writer  on  public  law, 
4t  the  time  when  this  diicourfe  was  firft  publifhed  ;  and  that  thefe 
nwdern  claims  were  not  then  even  in  the  contemplation  of  thofe 
powers,  who,  at  that  period,  refifted  the  maritime  rig*its  of  Great 
Britain.  His  Lordfliip  ftates,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  given 
a  (hort  account  of  thefe  new  cMms,  and  of  the  tranfadions  to  which 
they  have  given  birth  j  but  that  finding  the  fubjed  had  been  treated 
>vith  gteat  judgment,  in  a  courfe  of  letters,  figned  Suirj»icius*,  he 
thought  that  any  thing  he  could  now  write  would  be  a  ufclefs  repe- 
tition. 


< 


*  Firft  publiflied  in  the  Porcupine,  and  fmcc  colle^^itt}  into  a  pamphlet, 
wiih  an  Appendix.  "        . 
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His  Lordfliip  obferving,  however,  th^c  two  receipt  worts,  ,Otte  o{ 
Danilb,  and  tne  't^erf  French,  pre  (^iiulion,  had  rtot,  as  far  as  he 
was  inlorrrwd,  ^ecetv^d  any  aniwer,  takes  occafi  n  to  make  fome  re- 
marks on  both.  Th  fe  remarks  f  om  the  rubjedt  of  his  preface,  which^ 
extendi  tofittv  pares,  arrd  wiitrh  wv  hefitate  not  to pronouiicc  a-com* 
p]«te  Vefatatiop.  cF  ihe  a;^u7ncn!:-  a-ivanced  by  our  enemies.  Butt 
beioio  we  proLeed  to  our  ana^yfis  of  tbc  Preface,  we  ihall  take  foiuc 
farr.KT  r...'ti'.e  of  the  D  fcuirf?  itfclf.  The  nature  of  our  diTpute  with 
iieuir.li  powers  IS  ngt  iiCiveraUy  euough  underftood.  Every  JEngl ifli- 
m.in,  whatever  rr^ay  be  his  ftat'on  in  Jjfe,  is  deeply  interefted  'in  a 
diipute,  which  iifFfds  the  commerce  an/i  navigation,  and,  eventu- 
ally, the  honour  and  indop'-ndence  of  hntrjand. 

At  the  time  wi>n  this  Difcourfe  was  firft  ptiblifbed^  France,  un- 
able to  piot"6V  hi  r  commerce  againft  the  maritime  force  of  £ngiafid^ 
ciideav  >urcci  'o  fhclter  it  under  the  flags  of  neutral  nations : 

'^  She  lock  oiF,"  feys  our  autbqf,  '  the  tax  of  50  foas  per  ton,  whicfi 
(he  alwa)  s  chu^ci!  to  keep  on  foreign  fieightage  :  (he  opened  even  her  Afneri- 
C3n  porrs,  ;ind  <idmr.t<d  other  countries  to  ihat  choice  part  of  her  commerce, 
which,  by  her  maAime  r  guiati'ons,  (he  hath  at  other  times  fo  ftriftly  referred 
py  herfcif/  Neu'ral  nations  feized  ar  once  00  the  Sidvantage,  and  opened  td 
thr  enemy  new  channtls^for  the  con\"eyance  of  ihofe  riches,  by  which  the 
War  was  to  be  nnTfcd  and  prot rafted :  Under  the  banner  of  friendihip  they 
thus  ferved  the  caufe  of  the  ad verf»ry,  wl«xQ?  wealth,  fccurtd  by  that  pro* 
tciition,  would  have  paflcd  fafe  and  unmolefied  throiagh  our^fl^ets ;  if  Brif 
tain  again  raifing  her  (pint,  had  not  lefoLved  that  by  this  nveans  her  naval 
power  ihould  not  be  rendered  ufelefs,  ^nd/^w^ov  theprop^r^  of  the  ettemjif 
*whichfoe  faund ou  hoard netar ml Jhips,-^  Ir  is  well  kr.o\\n,  however,  that  her 
«ondud  in  this  refped  hath  not  been  univerfiiKy  approved,  and  ih^t  fome 
ffietitral  natiofls  think,  they  have  a  fight  to  carrj  in  their  <veJfeU  ttnmoUfiei 
fhe  property  of  our  ai'VAxJanei.^-h^  I  here  ditfcr  with  thcni  i|i  fcniiment^ 
fUs  i$  ih:  ppint  on  which  1  intend  to  difcourfe." 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  right,  which  neutral  powers  claim 
irt  this  refpe6l ;  fiift,  accoraing  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  is  (to  ufe 
his  O'An  words)  accordmg  to  th^.fe  principles  of  natural  law,  which 
arc  applic^bit  to  the  condu*<SI  of  nations,  luch  as  arc  approved  of  by 
the  abkft  writers,  and  prav^i(ed  bv  S«ates  tbe  mofLrefined  ;  next,  35 
relating  to  thofe  alterations,  which.hive  betn  made  in  this  rtght,  by 
thoJe  treaties,  which  have  been  fupei added  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
which  cofi  munities,  fv>r  theifr  mutual  benefit,  have  el^ablilhed  amongft 
themfelv2s. 

in  ihi?  examination  the  author  difplays  a  profound  kn  wledgcof  his 
fubject,  which  knowledge  he  communicates  to  the  reader  with  a  pc^- 
fpicuity  of  arriPticment,  a  clearncls  and  ioundnes  of  realbning,  and 
a  corr?6lnefs,  ^  Tirength,  and  dignity  of  expreffion  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in.  the  productions  of  the  prefent  day.  Having  given  his  own 
rciif  ns^  why  the  rigbt  of  prote^Hng  erie  i»y's  property  ftjould  not  ex- 
tend to  neutral  veiTeJs,  failing  on  the  high  ie?.s,  he  appeals,  in  fupport 
of  what  he  has  urged,  to  theableft  wfiters  on  public.Jaw,  vyho,  as  h? 

'    .'       /  obferves, 
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Mtritty  will  be  fbund'  to  have  decided  the  queftion  in  his  ferouri 
Here  he-  ({ttetes  Grv/f'vr,  Puffendcrj^^  Bynkprjhock^  Nsiaecms,  Zauck^ 
Vieiy  ZucriuSj  and  Locmtfus^  all  ol  wborn  are  writers  pf  reputatioii^ 
and  who(i(op4mon$  are  uiiiverfailj  appealed  ta  as  aulhortttes,  by  all  thofe 
who- treat  anpnbik  jiirifprudence.  Ebd  Vaittiy  a  French  writer  oi» 
public  law,  appeared  in  that  charadler,  when  this  Difcourre  wa3 
written,  live  a»thoir  might  havts  added  binr  to*  hia:  lon^  lilt  of  autno. 
lities ;  {(jt^  he  has  not  only  maintained  the  right  of  ienz^ng  ei^omy's 
goods  on  boapd  of^  ireutrtt)  veilbls,  but,  io  treating*  of  the  extent  of 
tbis  righc^  he  baL%>  gone  much  fictktr  thaa*  any.  of  tkt  wnttrs  of  xx^att 
aaeient  dote. 

Bat,  a»>the  author  hinriblf  obftrves:,  he  mrgl^t  haTe;oinitte<i^tfaeren^ 
timtnts  of  all  theft  learned  individuals,  feeing  tkatgreaccommuilities 
themteivey  hav«  coff&i^nved  his- opini^itii  both  by  their /<?x(/f  amb  their 
fNi&i€€>  On  thi«  part  of  the  Difcoufffe,  aa^  indeed  v  oxr  every,  other, 
tke  aathor  has  bcftowed.  uncommon  dilij^enGe-  of  refearch,  and-  has 
adapted  the  moil  happy  ;:>ethod  of  enforcing  his.  argnrpems.  by  the 
application  of  ificontrovertiMe  fa(^s%  He  faat.trftced  the  exiftence  of 
tit  invaluable  tight,  for  which  Svigland  contends,  from  the  timti 
when  cofsim^rce  was-ia  ica  infancy  ;  whea  the  patTage  by  the  Ca|io  <^ 
Good  Hope  wa%  as  ytet^  undifcovcnsd  ^  when  Venice  and-  G^oa 
dfovethe  ppincrpal  tradtt  of  the  worldy  and  when^  in  their  maritime 
conftitutions,  w<hich  ftiil  remain  colJe^^  in  the  Coniblat^^  dtlMare:^ 
became  of  force  to  all  nations,  which  bordered  on  the- Mediterranean 
feaj  fpom  this^aneienttcode,  whi«hha«  determined  tbediTputed  point 
exprdsly  in  our  faviouf ,  the  author  defcends  to  the  laws  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Engbnd^  of  Holland,  and  of  France  herCblf,  all  of  which 
nations,  from  the  birth'  of  their  maritime  power  to  the  time  when  this 
Difcourfe  was  written^  hud  ailerted  the  right,  for  which  the  author 
€6nt€nds,  and  had  exercifrd  it  to  an  extent,  which  fully  illuftnaies  the 
prefent  modereition  of  Englsmd, 

In  Combatting  the  abfurd  pretenfibn,  fet  tip  by  ncutrt-als,  th&t  Great 
Britain,  by  giving  up  the  right  of  feizure  in  particular  treaties  had, 
theicby,  abro^^tud  the  gaiefol  latu  In  that  rcffe^^  the  author  takes^oc- 
cafion  to  point  out  the  in.policy  of  thofe  flateimen,  by  whomeven  fuch 
partial  fulpenfions  of  our  ri^ht  were  acceded  to  After  explaining 
^he  motive,  from  which  I"  ngl.md  firft  acceded  to  fuch  a  flipulatioi^ 
in  1668,  with  Holl^iiid,  he  thus  rema  ks.on  its  confequences : 

^  **  Any  benefit  which  the  Brinlh  trade  might  reap  from  the  mutual  fHpulff- 
tion  ot  this  article,  could  never  be  the  objt'ft,  which  the  minifters  of  thi« 
country  had  in  view:  the  article,  confidertd  by  iffelf^  is  of  the  itioft  fatal 
confequencc  to  the  power  «nd  trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  when  (he  is  at  pcac*, 
and  her  neighbours  are  at  war,  (he  carnot  reirp  any  benefit  from  it,  as  her 
o*n  (hipping  is  nor,  in  general,  more  than  equal  to  the  marainie  commerce 
«f  her  jHJople  : — aiia  vi  hen,  on  the  other  hwnd.  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  and  her 
'ficiglibours  at  pe^ce,  if  tertds  to  render  fruiilefs,  in  a  .grc^tt  dt^tice,  the  efforts 
olhtr  naval  force  ;— while,  at  thefarne  rime,  conHdcrcd  ^s  a  gen<»ral  mnvi^ 
pf  right  aiBQflg  othex  naAitii|s>.  C^^ai  iin^m  neither  wttnts.  iVuff^of!  it,,  as* 

(he 
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Che  i  cljual  in  time  of  war  Co  the  prote^ion  of- her  own  {hipping;  neither 
can  her  merchants .  enjo^  the  advantage  of  it^  as  the  employment  of  foreiga 
freightage  is  in  moft  refpe^ls  direAly  contrary  to  her  laws.'* 

We  now  return  to  that  part  of  (he  work,  which  is  new,  and  which 
more  imnnediately  relates  to  the  prefent  difpute  with  the  Powers  of 
the  North,  , 

His  Lordihip's  attention,  as  we  before  obferved,  has  been  turned 
towards  two  publications,  one  of  Dani.0),  and  the  other  of  French, 
produ^iion.      ihe  former  bears  the  name  of  Preftffar  SchUgel  •;  and 
the  latter  is  attributed  to  Citizin  Hauterivi^  f  a  perfon  employed  by 
the  French  government  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  ot  St^tc 
for  Foreign  Affairs.     Both  thefe  works  have  been  tranflated  into  al- 
m^ft  every .  European  language,  and,  were  undoubtedly  written,  at 
the  exprefs  inftance  of  the  governments  of  Denmark  and  France, 
which  evidently  fhew,  that  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  this  country, 
finding  they  were  no  longer  able  to  refift  thegreat  fuperiority  of  our 
naval  force,  which,  as  the  author  of  Hhis^Uucourfe  juftly  obferves,' 
has  been  fo'^ronfpicuous  during  the  prefent  arduous  conteft,  are  fleterr 
mined,  ifpoflible,  by  eftablifliing  new  principles  of  maritime  law,  to, 
fap  the  foundation  of  our  commercial  wealth  and  our  naval  glory. 

We  (hall  now  feleiEl  fuch  parts  of  this  valuable  preface  (which  is, 
indeed,  a  complete  treatife)  as  appear  to  us  befl  calculated  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  corred  opinion  on  this  int^efting  fubje6t,  and  of 
the  work  in  which  it  is  treated. 

**  The  vjjk^s  of  thefe  pamphlets  appear  difpofed  no  longer  to  refort  U^ 

thofe  foor^^Hl  authorities,  on  which  the  rights,  either  of  neutral  or  belli- 

.gerent  po^^Hf  have  hitherto  been  underilood  to  be  founded ;  they  feem  irw 

<ked  thereby  to  confefs,  that  their  claims  cannot  on  this  grqund  be  defended, 

'  and  to  admit,  that  the  principles  of  maritime  law,  laid  down  in  the  following 
work,  eannot  be  controverted  :  this  work,  foon  after  it  was  publiih'ed,  was 

"  tranflated  into  almoit  every  European  language,  and  as  never,  as  far  as  I  am  J 
informed,'  received  an  anfwer.  '  It  is  fmgular,  that  though  fo  much  has  df 
late  been  heard  in  all  political  difcuffions  of  natural  rights^  thofe  who  now    I 
iiand  forth  in  defence  of  neutral  nations,  appear  to  reject  all  the  principles  of 
ibe  lipw  of  nature^  founded  on  the  right  of  felf- defence,  fo  far  as  that  law  is 

.applicable  to  the  condufl  of  nations 'in  their  conteft  with  each  other. ' 

/'  Yhcy  pay  alfo  no  attention  to  the  refpefted  authorities  of  all  ancient  wri- 
ters on  the  fame  fubjed^,  fuch  as  Grotius,  PuffendorfF,  Bynkcrlhock,   Vattel, 

,  nd  many  others,  becaufe  they  find  that  the  decifions  of  thefe  writers  arc 
uniformly  unfavourable  to  their  pretenfioiH  :  They  pay  as'  little  atteruion  to 
the  principles,  which  have  immemorially  governed  all  courts  of  maritime 
j  urifdidlion  through  a  fuccelHon  of  ages,  and  which  have  been  handed  down  in 
a  feries  of  records,  or  authentic  documents,  publiilied  during  the  courfc  of 
many  centuries ;  in  fhort,  they  appear  determined  to  eilabliih  a  new  code  of 


•  Sur  la  Viiite  des  Vaifleaux  neutes  fous  convoi,  publiflied  at  Copenhagen 
in  I  So  I. 

+  Etat  de  la  France,  ^  la  Fin  de  Tan  8mc.  pUbliJhed  at  Paris  in  iSpi. 
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nadtime  jarifprodence,  better  adapted  to  their  own  views,  and  preient  in- 
tciiefts  'y  and'  they  wifh,  therefore,  to  have  it  underftood,  that  there  arc  no- 
maritim^  laws,  but  fuch  as  are  founded  on  compa^or  contention,  that  is,  on 
tTMtics  made  between  the  refpediive  contracting  parties.     With  thij'vicw, 
thefe  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  naval  power  of  Great  Baitain  have  entered  into 
treaties,  laying  down  certain  rules,  which  they  wilh  to  have  obferved,  and 
to  the  obfervance  of  which,  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  compel  Great   ' 
Britain,  though  no  party  to  them.     By  clamour  and  combination,  they  en.' 
dearour  to  obtain  our  conient  for  impeiing  reilraints  on  the  exertions  of  that, 
partieular  force,  which  the  God  of  nature  has  given  us  for  our  felf^defence- 
and  fecurity  :  they  wifh  to  prefcribe  in  what  manner  we  (hall  in  future  be  at 
liberty  to  employ  it ;  for  they  know  that  then,  and  then  only,  they  can  ea.- 
tertain  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  reiift  the  naval  ppwer  •f  this  country. 

'^The  writers  before.mentioned  have,    therefore,  not  only  infilled  thar 
KOtral  (hips  have  a  right  to  carry,  and  prote^  from  capture,  the  property  q£  . 
tbe  nations  who  are  at  war,  or,  in  other  words^  that  free  (hips  (hall  make 
free  goodjj,  but  they  claim,  as  a  right  inherent  in  every  fovereign  who  pro-; 
felTes  neutrality,  that  all  mercantile  (hips,  under  the  convoy  of  his  ihips  of- 
K'ar,  (hall  be  exempted  even  from  fearch  and  vifitation. — A  claim  of  this  fort 
was  indeed  brought  forward  in  the  middle  pf  the  feventeenth  century,:  but  it 
was  then  refifteJ  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain :  this  claim  did  not 
,  form  any  part  of  the  convention  for  an  armed  neutrality,  in  1780,  though  it 
has  been  inferted  in  that  which  was  figned  at  Peteriburgh  the  i6th  of  De- 
cember 1 800  ;  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  was  firft  made  a  pofitive  ftipula^ 
tion,  and  inferted  in  the  treaty  between  America  and  Holland  in  1^82  ;  in 
fliorr,  after  having  been  fuffered  to  fleep  for  more  than  a  century,  it  was  re- 
vived towards  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war  with  America  ;  and  fome  of  tho 
powers  of  the  North  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  honour  of  their-rc- 
ipedive  fovereigns,  as  well  as  the  interefts  of  their  fubje^s,  required  that  they 
(boulS  give  it  all  their  fupport :  but  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
again  refined  this  claim,  as  not  founded  on  any  principle  of  maritime  law^ 
nor  fupported  by  any  eminent  writer,  nor  confiftent  with  thofc  rigkts  which ' 
every  belligerent  power,  for  his  own  fecurity»  is  authorized  to  exercife  and 
/enforce:  in  (hort,  fucb  a  claim,  if  it  were  to  be  eilablifhed,  would  have  the 
^e^  of  preventing  all  capture  of  mefcantile  veflels  belonging  to  neutral  ftates^ 
though  they  may  be  carry ing  enemies  property,  or  even  contraband  goods  ;  tc 
would  have  the  efife^  of  giving  a  right  to  a  govetiimenr,  calling  it(elf  neutral, 
to  proteft  the  property  of  the  fubjeds  of  both  the  belligerent  pbwers  ;  a  right, 
however,  which  would  probably  be  exercifcd  only  in  favour  of  thjit  power 
whofe  interefts  it  may  wilh  to  promote. — If  no  examination  is  permitted  of 
oiercHntile   ihips   failing    under  convay,    all  the   ftipulations  in  fubfiliing 
treaties,  which  authorize  the  detention  and  capture  of  contraband  articles, 
iiich  as  military  or  naval  ftores,  would  be  thereby  annulled  or  rendered  nu- 
gatory ;  and  from  henceforth,  every  belligerent  power  muft  reft  wholly  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  ofEcers  of  a  neutral  government,  who  have  ao  fufficient  in* 
terdl  in  dered^in|;  frauds  ;  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  mdyhavc  an  intcr^ft, 
from  pecuniary  motives,  to  pioted   and  even  to  encourage  tranfa^iom  the 
moft  injurious  to  a  belligerent  ftate  in  a  conteft,  npt  merely  tor  its  honour, 
but  its  prciervation  :  it  is  certain,  that  if  this  dodtrinc  be  admitted,  the  fnoal- 
left  ftate  may  lend  its  (lag,  and  by  hoiftihg  it  on  boar^i  a  cutter  or  ftoop,  may 
,protcdany  number  ot  Ihips  under  its  convoy,  from  a}l  the  ^iUvity  and  •nter- 
'  j^rue  ofthe  whole  naval  power  of  Great  Britain*  . 

"The 


'  **  Tib  Fi%ntfb'>w<rit«l:  iias  cairMiddie  daims  of  ne^tssl  natidfM  iliU  ^tbsrr 
'•^^-heuropofes,  as  a  nuwiRT  to  be  adopred  in  futune,.  thsit  ail  capture  Hiail} 
hcrea^er  ceafe;  bi9' words  are,  '  La  courfeeft  aboliey'  and  then, he  adds,  <  En 
term,  do  gtierrs  la  fovorainc^  de  tctruoira  eft  tranfportee*  avcc  tous  fcs  drouv 
foils  le  paviilon^ des  etatsqui  n^  prennent  point  d&p.irt  a^la  ^erre.' 

**  From  thefe  cxpneffions  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  the  c^j«^  of  diiu 
^rrittTi  and  of  tho&  who- employ  hiniy.  rhajD  tht  deiention  and^capcvirs  of^  fuch^ 
(hips  cmly  as  belong-  to  aeutral  nations,,  in. time  of  war,  {honld  wholly  ceafe'; 
2  tbinkMf  muibbe  allowed  that  this  ptopoiicion,  foiimerpreted,  is  wholly  new, 
ferfuchadoifbnne  wiHp»event  the  capjune  of  ail  contra  band  gnods,  as  well  as. 
the  propcTt)>  of  the  enemy  found  on  boar^i.  neutral  ihips.     I£  foch  a  do<^rine 
MPViecobe  admitted,  one  branch  of  tiie  nnval  power  of  this  country  will  be. 
in  a  gr«a«  meafuro  annihilated ;  fbr  in  all  maritime  wars,  the  peojple  arm  in. 
liieir  oww  ^fenor,  and  it  is  not  the  government  aione,  but  individvals  undet 
iht  ^uRhmtyL  of  the  government,  w^ioarm^andicquip  ve0els  againft  the  enemies    ' 
I  €^  tkeir  oourytry,  for  the- piufpofe  of  reducing>  them  to  reafonable  terms  of 
|^c«ce*rth<»' means  they  employ  are,  ihe  capture  of  all  the  property  of  the 
fSBemy,  and!  the  deftfu<ttion  of  his  commefce,  carried  on  under  any  pretence  or. 
^fguile  whatfoever.     The  prinei^le  alfo,  on  which  this  doflrine  is  founded, 
is  as  novel  as  the  doctrine  iii^f ;  for  it  is  pretended,  that  the  right  of  fove.  . 
scignty  belonging  to  each  neutral  date,  fhould  be  transferred  to  every  merchatii 
rcmi  employed  by   the  fubjeds  of  ir*     It.  has>  hitherto,  been  underftood^  that 
thisc  can  be  no  Sovereignty  cxcrcifed  on  tlic  main  fea  or  ocean  ;  that   the  fea 
is  tht'CDrnmon  road  of  the  univerfe  ;  ihat  the  law  by  which  all  tranfa^ions  are 
there*  to  be  Kgulated,  is  the  law  of  naiiof^s,  that  is^  the  law' of  nature,.  Co  fiir 
as  ir  is dfiplicabU  toahecoodu^  of  naiiom,  and.any  particular  coaveni ions 
lnr>  which  di&nent'  ftarcs  m;iy  have  hound  ihomfelves  ;.ruch,  at  leaft>  are  the 
principles  wkkh  »!!  etiimnc  wrucrs  have  hitherto  acknowledged.     If  this 
fort  oJF  floating  fovercignty  were  to  be  admitted,  I  wi(h  to  know  ii>  what 
mmrwsr  piracy  and  muraur  upon-  the  main  fea.  ace  in  future  to  be  prevented  or 
{NinKbedw 

"  "Phe  neoct  principle,  which  this  French  writer  endeavours  to  cftabliflh,  is 
•fa  ftill  more  extwordinary  nature  ;  .ho  proceeds  to  fay,  I  En  terns  de  paix,  la 
SMv^atfionde  peupki'pettpleeil  afj^aivchie  de  touie  de  loi  de' prohibition  :il 
ft*y  Huead^esception  qt«e  rrktivemvnt  aU'  oabocage  dfun  port  a  1' autre,  apaixe- 
imns  au' mome  pays,  et  o;  la  navigation  entre  les  colonies,  ec  leur  m^tropole.' 
rPhis*  moft  prefumptuous' attempt  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  other  countries, 
has  indeed  no  reference  to  a  ftate  of  war  j  in  truth,  it  lays  down  a  dod^rine 
which  is  to  govern  all  nations  in  their  cofiKnercial  intercourfe  during*  fime  of 
ftacr?:  it  interferes  with  the  exercifeof  a  rigjit  v^'hich  belongs  to  every  fovc- 
^ei^n  upon  earth;  for  it.  pceffribcs  a  rule,  by  which  its  cammerce  and  navi- 
gation fhali  in  future  be  rtsgulaxed  :•— ithe  writer,  however,  admit)  cff  two  e>c- 
fsepcions,  which  are  in  contfadidiion  to  the  wcry  principle  ad^-anced. by  him> 
amifo  tar  he  clearly,  acknowicdges  the  right  nf  ev^eryfovxreignto  oaal^e  rcgAi- 
laricmsof  this  n.ittue;  fop  he  is  of  opinion,  that  this  rule  (hould.  not  extend  to 
the  cabotage,  or.  cswilting  trRde,.  from  one  pt^rt  of  any  country,  to  another  port 
fjf  th-  fame  country^  or  to  thecommereial  intxTOOiirftf  between  any  country  and 
iticoiomes,  I  cannot  help-  obferviogn  that  thefe  twa  excepiions  apply  to 
branchfs  of  cottimerce,  with  refpeti  to  whivh  alonevthe  Frengh  government 
has  ever  hecn-  able  to  make  any  reifridi'^e  Regulations  in"  their  laws  of  navi*? ' 
gation..    It  «as..once  indeed  the  in  tendon  r  idIi  tiiol't  great  miniftef^- Nlonficur 

~    '  •  Coifaicrtji 
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ColhiT\f  to  Bdopti  with  refpt^i  to-the  fluppfng  in 'wliichthe^ European  com. 
-inerer  of  IFtrance  is  earned  on,  radiations  dimibrr^to  ?fhctfe  to  .which  diexami. 
.'inffToe  and  navigation  lof  Greart  dBmstn^with  the  oEnher  tooon tries s  of  ^^urope 
BK  ti^w{nht]e6t  I  bat  he  found ,^  tm  enquiry,  that  the  mercantile  ve€eh  <tf 
Franee  M(Qte  -not  adequate  c6  the  carriage  df  the  ^great  quantify  adstfude^ 
•in  which  that  kingdorti  ihtn  dwelt  <vith  ©thcr 'European  nations,  in  •confe. 
quencc  of  the  extcnftve  trade  already  acqimetl  onder^he  pcotedlton  and  'Cn- 
cottrsgement,  by  v^hich  be  had  fueoefsfuHy  promoted  the  manufatfhires  snd 
l^nefjl  '.commerce  of  his  country  :  :fae  was  convinced,  therefere,  that  the  comv 
merce.of  Erance  would  be  retrained  and  dimiatifaed^  jjf  he  cnjiejivoured  in  <thtB 
manner  t©  encourage  and  tficrcafe  icjjinercBntiie  marine  ;  he  relimjoifh'ed,  en 
this  accoonr,  his  defign,  preferring  theinterefts  erf  comhierce  to  thofe  ©f  naviw 
Ration  :  itis  evident  firDmhenoe,  that  »fhe  propofiftion-nawadvanccd,  is  nothing 
Ksthan  -a  dire^  attack  on  the  I5ritifii  laws  of  navigation,  wirfi  a  viewtto  dfi- 
{irive  Great  Britain  cif  am  advatita^e,  which  ^France  is  not  qualified 'to senFJofc. 
— The  princ^e  on  which  thefe  iaws'of  navigation  are  ft^unded,  and  svh'*h  is 
thiifi  attAckedy  is  .no  kf^  cooibnant  to  jufticc  than  to  tnle'poUoy  ;  in  itsiutmoft 
txtmt  it  goes  nofurtiier  thain  to  eilablith  as  ft  ruie,  that -idie  xrade  betv^eien 
Gieat .Britaiii  and  all  the  countries  of  £urope,.{ha]l  be  carried  on  only  in  (htpis 
either  belonging  lo  Gseat  Britain)  or  to  thofe  b^lon^ing  to  the  cotmt£y  4t9pfk 
which  any  article  may  be  imported  ;  andiwjt  ito  fufier  !Holland,  or  siny  'orh«r 
power,  to  dierivc  an  iidvantage  from  becoming  the  carrbrs,  in  a  comtnt*kial 
iarercouffc  with  ottier  countries,' in  which  they  have  no  right  tobeconcerneiVj 
fuch  was  the  rule  generally  adopted  lin  the  la.w  which  was  2rft  ena^d^ed  tor  this 
pftrpofe  in  the  middle  of  tl^^e  fevKntcenth  cewujry^  .during  the  govcrmncn*  .of 
the  common  wealth  .;—^when  this  law  'was  reuenatted  at  the  ^tto'ration,  foaie 
modifications  or  exceptions  »5Cfe .made,  <whi'.h£ubiift  to Jthis  day.  .  ♦ 

"  This  wife  fyiiem-  ©f  policy  maybe  tr?jced  'back  to  asjearJy  aipcrtod  as  the 
leign  of  .Riclisrd  the  SecDod,  when  .two  *  laws  were  paiTed^  fouodcd  on  -tb^ 
principles  before- mentioned.  4tjis  niwfurprifing,ahflt  Mitring  the  xivil^JW^ifSj,, 
which  prevailed  for  almoit  a  century,  fubft-qnenr  .to  the  death  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  no  furih'er  progrefs  (hould  have  been  made  in  extending  and  confirming 
thisfyftem;  but  as  Toon  as  the  conteft -between  the  houfes  of  York'and  Lan# 
'cafter  was'  at  an  end,  by  rhe  adceiTion  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  throne, 
«was  immediately  refumcd  Ly  this  wife  'roona«:h,  +  who  expreCsly  affigns 
asa  iearonfor.pafBog^  law  for  this  pur^iie,j:  that  it  was  to  ^preveiH  the  4eca|r 
of  the  navy  t>f  .the  realm.'  Queen  Elizabeth  4  -firft  aflumed  the  C'ight  »of  coij* 
iinlng  the  coalling  trade  of  the  4^i)gdtom  to  'Britlih  ihips  o^niy  ;  and  tliei^ydem 
Was  brought  to  perfeftion  by  theftamous  adl  b^ifojE^ mentioned,  paffo^i  i;i  the 
year  1^51.  I  have  given  fome  account  m  the  following  difcourfe  of  the 
caufes  vi^hich  induced  thofe,  wh^  then  gpverned  this  country,  to  pafs  this 
memorable  law,  and  of  tfhe  x:onteft  whiijh  it  produced  with  the  Republic  »f 
Holland,  wjiofe  fubjods  thought  they  iad  a  right  to  be  tjie  carriers  of  .^l 
the  world,  and  to.raife  themfeivcs,  by-thejiumbcr  pf  their  ihipsaiid  failors, 
to  a  degree  of  maritime  fuperiorityj  h  hich  it  was  not  at  that  time  eaf)'  ^o 

*  f'  5th  Richard  the  Second,  flat,  i.  ch.  3.,     lirh  Richard  the  Sewnd, 

+  "  tft  Henry  the  Seventh.  ch.-S."  ,  .  . 

I  "  4th  Henry  thtj  Seventh,  ch.  io." 

j  "  f«hjEiizabeth,i;h,  j.-fec.  ^*<  -  •      '....».-.*  i 

refill 
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icfift*— It  coft  Oreat  Britain  many  fcvere  coiifli6^s  to  ^affirm  the  right,. wWA 
Ihe  bad  thus  aiTerted  and  eftabliflied,  and  of  whtc^h  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
enemies  of  this  country  to  aideavoor  now  to  deprive  her  ;  all  the  laws  which 
have  fince  pailed  on   this  fabiedl,  ace  merelf  in  affirmance  and  fupport  of  the 
.principles  eftablifhed  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ad  of  Navigation. 
This  excellent  (yftem  of  laws  has  in  truth  been  the  foundation  of  the  great 
naval  power,  which  this  kingdom  at  prefen;  pofleiTes,  and  on  which  her  fe- 
curity  depends.     The  reader  will  fee  in  the  following  difcourfc,  the  low  ftatc 
of  the  mercantile  (hipping  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  paflin^  of  the  aft  ^ 
.of  navigation,  on  no  le(s  authority  than  that  of  Sir  Jofiiih  Child,     All  ihe^* 
world  knows  to  what  a  degree  of  maritime  pre-eminence  Great  feritain  has 
Itnce  gradually  rifen,  by  the  ofteration,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  law  be- 
forcmcntioned.     By  the  laft  account  that  was  taken  of  the  Britifh  (hips  re- 
.giftered  in  the  different  parts  of  His  Majefty's  dominions,  it  appears  that  the 
.number  of  mercantile  veffels,  owned  and  navigated  by  Briti(h  fubje^s,  arhounts 
to  17,295' ;  that  their  tonnage  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  1,666,481  tons ;  and 
that  the  number  of  men,  by  which  they  are  navigat^,  allowing  at  an  average 
one  man  for  every  twelve  tons,  amounts  nearly  to  129,546  men.     This  is 
certainly  the  greateft  mercantile  marine  belonging  to  one  nation,^  that  ever 
{exited  in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  our  military  marine, 
and  confequently  of  our  naval  power.  v 

;      **  I  am  feniible  of  the  abfurdity  as  well  as  extravagance  of  many  of  the 
,claxms  which  1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  combat ;  but  I  thought  it  right  that 
the  people  of  this  country  (hould  be  apprized  of  the  extent  of  thefe  claims^ 
and  of  the  attempts  that  are  now  making  to  undermine  and  deilroy  that  ma. 
ritimp  greatnefs,  which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  every  Briton,  who  loves  his 
country,  and  in  which  he  trufts  with  confidence  for  fecuiity  againtl  France  ! 
and  all  her  ajjies ;  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  arti 
:fubmiffive  and  crouching  to  the  power,  which  that  republic  has  lately  acquired 
.  by  the  fuccefs  of  her  armies  on  the  continent — 

•*  Cecidere  animi^  nee  jam  ampVius  hKUtSj 
Sed  VOTIS,  PREC I  BVsqiJEjubent  expojcere  pacem, 

Virgil.  Ene!d,  lib.  3.     1 

•*_1  have  faid  already,  and  will  now  repeat,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
enemies  and  rivals  of  Great  Britain  to  fap  the  foundation  of  our  naval  powery 
becaufe  they  are  no  longer  able  to  re(ift  it ;  they  wi(h  to  diminilh  the  fources 
of  our  maritime  greatnefs,  by  obliging  us  to  repeal  our  laws  of  navigationy 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reftrain  the  full  exercife  of  fo  mufch  of  it,  as  thcjr 
may  think  proper  to  leave  us,  by  forcing  us  to  adopt  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law*— *I  am  aftonijlied  that  other  nations  are  not  (enfible  of  the  confequenccs 
which  woald  naturally  refultfrom  their  fuccefs  in  this  cttrempt,  and  that  thejr 
(hould  blindly  contribute  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  fame  government  a  de- 
cided fuperiority  b)'^  fea  as  well  as  land,  which  would  neceflfarily  terminate,  aS . 
it  did,  when  Romie  was  at  the  height  of  its  powery  in  the  fubjtigation^  of 
mankind." 

His  Eordfhip  next  enters  into  a  concife  hiffqry  of  tlie  prefen-t  dtf- 
pute;  he  clearly  and  forcibly  points  out  the  inconfitfeiicy  andinfin^c- 
rity  of  the  Northern  Confederates  ;  he  obferves,  tbati  it  may  ffirljr 
be  piefumcd,  that  they  never  entertained  a  thought  of  re-eftabliibjng) 
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ili.d  again  a0erting,  the  principles  (rf  (;he  armed' neutrality  of  178a 
ti)]  they  were  inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  this  kingdom  to  dire6f 
this  blovir  againft  its  cleareft  and  deareft  rights.  For,  it  is  fingular, 
that  all  the  Neutral  Powersj  except  the  United  States  6f  America,' 
which,  with  the  language  of  England,  retain  fome  portion,  at  leaft,* 
of  her  love  of  juftice,  have  paffively  acquiefced  in  the  many  violent; 
and  outrageous  afts,  which,  during  the  prefentwar,  the  government 
of  France  has,  from  time  to  time,  exercifed  againft  their  commerce. 
After  enumerating  fome  of  the  inftances,  in  which  thofe  neutrals,  wl\q 
were  lately  fo  bold  and  boifterous  againft  us,  have,  in  the  moft  paf- 
five  and  cowardly  manner,  fubmitted  to  the  injuries  and  intuits  of 
France,  his  Lordftiip,  in  the  fallowing  manner,  concludes  his  preface, 
which,  together  with  the  work,  to  which  it  is  prefixed^  we  ftrongl^ 
recommend  to  the  attentive  per ufai  of  all  thofe,  who  wiJQi  to  acquire 
a  perfe£t  knowledge  of  maritime  rights  of  England. 

*"  It  is  clear  therelbre  that  tbcfe  neutral  powers,  who  fo  patiently  gcqufefced 
in  every  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  have  always 
been  ready  to  pour  forth  their  complaints  againft  every  ad  of  the  Britifh  navy, 
Iwwever  juftified  by  the  laws  of  war  ;  and  that  their  jealoofy  and  hoftility  arc 
in  faft  folely  direfted  againft  the  naval  power  of  this  country, 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  intentions,  or  the  condufl  of  thcfc  neutral  pow- 
ers, it  would  indeed  be  ftrange  if,  after  a  war  of  more  than  nine  year's  cphti- 
nuance,  in  which  the  officers  and  feamen  of  the  Britiih  navy  have  diftinguiftied 
thcmfclves  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  former  war,  and  have  deftroy- 
ed,  or  at  Icaft  fo  far  reduced,  the  fleets  of  almoft  all  the  enemies  of  this  king- 
dom, that  they  dare  not  meet  the  Britifh  fquadrons  in  open  confli<^,  and  their 
merchants  can  no  longer  carry  on  in  fecurity  any  commerce  on  the  ocean  ;  I 
fay  it  would  indeed  be  ftrange,- if  the  government  of  Great  Britain  fhould 
choofe  fuch  a  moment  voluntarily  to  confent  to  any  regulations,  which  ftiould 
in  the  Icaft  degree  dimini(h  the  force,  or  difcourage  the  exertions  of  a  navy, 
to  which  it  IS  indebted  for  its  fecurity,  and  for  the  glory  refulting  from  its 
viftories,  I  repeat,  it  would  indeed  be  ftrange,  if,  at  a  moment,  w{ieo  the 
enemy  h^s  reduced  almoft  every  other  power  to  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  he  has 
thought  fit  to  did^ate,  and  is  thereby  at  liberty  to  dired  all  his  force  againft 
Great  Britain,  the  ^overnrafent  of  this  country  (hould  fubmit  to  have  ftiackles 
impofed  on  the  efforts  of  our  gallant  officers  and  feamen,  on  whom  our  defence, 
in  fuch  a  crifis,  muft  principally  depend.  I  am  fully  perfurided,  that  if  the 
enemy  Ihould  be  able  to  land  on  our  coafts  any  part  of  the  numerous  armies, 
which,  for  want  of  other  employment  he  cannot  now  fo  well  fpare,  to  invade 
this  kingdom,  the  Britifti  army  willfully  difcharge  its  duty,  and  th^j  Britifh 
people  will  rife,  almoft  to  a  man,  in  defence  of  their  country  ; — but  it  is  ccr* 
tainlyt)f  thegrcateft  importance,  that  we  ftiould  be  able,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
.oar  naval  forces  to  prevent  any  fuch  invafion,  and  that  .having  two  mejns  of 
defence,  we  ftiduld  in  no  Vefpeft  weaken*  that  in  which  we  principally  excel  ; 
and  that  inilead  of  fuffering  this  happy  ifland  to  become  in  any  degree  the  feat 
of  war,  we  Ihould  prefcrye  i^,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  preferved,  in  a  ftate  of 
internal  tranquillity,  carrying  on  and  extending  its  commerce,  and  exerciCng 
and  promoting  all  the  arts  of  peace,  as  if  no  war  even  exiftcd.  In  the 
eoorfcofthe  prefent  war, 'expeiience  lias  fully  ftiewn  what  is  to  be  expe<^ed 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  a  French  army,  wherever  it  has  once  gained  a  foot- 
tt^i  efpccially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  commanders  of  thefe  armies 


have 
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Wve  tciugKt.rhem  tOtikAW  the  4^bofo.Qf  their  pay,  a  w«U  »  ^cMr  fabfitetic^ 
Irpm  the  ^oiiquered  oo^intnei^  as  diokj^i  Rome  did  in  ancient  times. 

''  But  it  is  not  ihe  fecufity  joF  Creat  Britain  only^  aW.  of  all  iu  exteiiul 
dominions,  ivhich  principally  idepeud  on  the  fuperionty  of  tkft  navy  of  thU 
eountryj  it  i$  np  lefs  fior  the  intcreft  of  other  nations,  that  XJreajc.  Britain 
fhould  retain  »ts  prefent  na^tal  Tupcriority,  and  that  it  (hould  not  be  transferred 
to  the  navy  of  France.  1  muft,  on  this  occafion,  tie  vert  to  an  idea  which  1 
have  flightly  touched  already.;  if  the  power  of  the'Frencfh  Republic  fhould 
become  predominant  at  fea,  as  it  is  novv  at  land,  there  will,  in  my'judgc- 
intnt^  foon  be  anend  oF  rhe'libcrtics  of-mafnkind.  The  armies  of  this  enfcr- 
prking  Repriblifi  'have  hitherto  been  but  too  fuccefeful :  rhey  !iave'«cicnded 
the  bottwdaries,  of  what  they  properly  call  tb^ir  fefiitories,  to  *he  Alp««nthe 
Coqth,  ;andon  theeaft  lo  the  Rhine,  tbrough  the  wbqte  of  ia  csdbrfe:  they 
have  fubclued  the  fpirit.at  ieaft  of  the  German  empire.;  :tke;bead  of  thdit  em* 
pire  has  told  the/Diei*,  to  terms  fueRicientiy  -expiix:ic,  that  he  xm  no  longer 
afford  it  protedion,  jmd  that  the  feveral  ttaies  nYtift-c«ovey:tlteir  e9niiplaim«  (^ 
ihe  government  pi  the  French  Republic,  manifelling  rhereby,  that  it  is»on 
the  oecifion  of  that  ^ove^nmen^,  that  their  future  exigence  and  iituation, 
whatever,  it  may  be>  muft  depend :  The  King  of  Fruflia,  the  onjy  prince  oi 
the  G«irn>an  empire  v^bo  ftili  commanck  any  conliderrible  force  not  yet  fub- 
iiued,  having  by  the  fatal  policy  which  dictated  the  treaty  of  Balle  ohrained  a 
Uiprt  hut. precarious  refpite,  is  now  more  ejipofed  thiin  ever,  by  the  fubj^g^t-  j 
tion  of  Auftria  and  all  its  co-eftates  to  the  fouih ;  and  the  fucceffor  of  t|iat  , 
great  monarcl?,  who  once  relifted  the  power  of  France,  Auftri«i,  and  Ruflia  ; 

,  united^  being  now  left  to  bimfelf,  and  controuled  by  the, power  of  France  an^ .  j 
Ruiiia,  ading  perhaps  in  concert,  no  longer  finds  the  {af^ty  which  he  ex*  j 
^died  to  derive  from  his  ill  judged  fyftem  of  neutrality  :  The  jFrench  R^publioj  I 

^   equally  politic  as  enterpiizing,  has  been  careful  tofurround  itCelf.with  fmalkr  | 
ftate^,  molt  of  themx)f  its  own  creation,  and  which  are  vyholly  directed  by  it :  : 
SB  Flanders  is  now  become  a  part  of  the  French   territory,  fo  Holland  is  in  i 
efFeft  governed  in  fdch  a  manner  as  France  thinks  proper  to  direct.;  rand  the  ^ 
French  armie.^,  und^r  preten9e  of  affording  it  protection,  are  in  truth  naafters.' 
of  the  country  ;  the  whole  of  .Switzerland  is  formed  into  a  republic,  governed 
by   French  agents  or  Proconfuls  ;  and  that  once   warlike  counti:y,  long  the 
feat  of  liberty,  and  the  barrier  of  Italy  againft  French  invafion,  is  abfolutely  i 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  French  Republic  :  the  adjoining  parts   of  Italy  ase 
formed  into  fubordinate  republics,  according  to  the  French  model,   and  to- 
tally  under  .French  influence  and  diredion.;  and  every  dftate  of  Italy^  to  the 
South,  continues   to  fubfift  under  fuch  form  alone,  and  fubjcA  to  tiich  con* 
ditions,  as  the  French  government  thinks  proper  to  prefcribe :  the  Spapifti 
nation,  once  the  proudeft  and  braveft  of  Europe,  is  redut:e4  to  fo  low  a  ftate, 
that  it  is  forced  to  make  war  or  peace  juft  as  fraiice  may  be  pleafed  to  dire^,; 

♦  <*  See  the  Note  of  the  1 2th  February,  addrefled  to  tlie  different  States  of  thfe 
Emjiiire,  from  the  Chancery  of  State  at  Vienna  ;  The  words  are,  **  tnais  s'll 
arrivait  que  ie  refultat  ne  fut  pas  conforrae  i  fes  defirs  ce  fe'ioif  la  confequcnc'e 
des  circonilances  defavofablcs  dans  lefquelJes  il  ft^ 'trouve,  et  les  efats  qiii 
croiront  avoir  lieu  de  fe  plaindre,  devront  $'adfeirer  diredement  a  la  Repul^* 
liquc  Francaife/'  ,  v  i  - 


Itord  Liveipdoi  kn  i^i  G^pgi^kmenf  of  Great  BritaiHi         i§^ 

and  tiie  monarch  of  that  kingdom  is  not  now  afhamed  \6  pay  his  court  to  thofc 
very  men  who  have  dethroned  or  driven  firom  their  coOtitty,*  all  the  rtlember* 
of  the  principal  branch  of  that  illullrious  hoofc,  defcended  with  him  from  on<J 
common  anceilqr,  to  whofe  effort^  he  is  injcbted  for  the  very  crown  he  Wearg 
— ^Suchis  the  deplorable  (late  of  dependence  to  which  all  thefe  governments  arq 
now  reduced — Ihere  is  indeed  hardly  a  ft  ate  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  only* 
excepted,  which  is  not  expof<^d  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Republic;  and 
apprcheri^ve  of  the  cffe^s  of  it's  power  :  they  afe  hot  fo"  much  defended  by  any 
force  inherent  in  themfitlves,  as  by  their  diftanc6  from  the  operation  of  tBofc 
armies  which  are  prepared  to  opprefs  them; 

**  If  it  beaflced,  what  has  at  prefent  prevented  the  further  extenfidri  of  ^ 
French  conquefts,  I  anfwer,  not  its  moderation  ;  for  when  was  moderation  tp 
be  found  in  a  military  republic,  governed  by  adventurers^of  talents  and  adlivity^ 
who  muil  perfift  in  the  fame  courfe,  to  maintain  their  charafter,  importanCej= 
and  fituation.  The  French  g9veroment  may  have  fufpended  its  conquers, 
becaufe  it  is  apprehenfive  perhaps  of  difficulties  in  the  prefent  moment/  in  at* 
tempting  to  penetrate  further ;  or  it  may  have  fufpended  them  only  in  ooe 
quarter,  in  order  to  diredl  their  force  to  other  objeds  t  if  France/  howei^^r^ 
(hoQldonde  become  fuperior  atfea,  as  well  as  at  land,  and  the  protection  now 
aiferded  by  the  Britiih  navy  (hould  be  removed,  there  would  in  fuch  cafj  be  nc^ 
maritime  town  or  country,  which  would  not  be  expofed  to  fts  attacks/  and  iu 
danger  of  being  fubdued.  They  and  the  countries  around  them  would  in  thai 
cafe  be  brought  within  the  vortex  of  that  pernicious  iafluence  and  that  domi^ 
neering  power  which  are  always  in  readinefs  to  aft  againd  them.  ' 

"  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  what  fort  of  maritime  rights  the  Frfeftclv  R©* 
public  would  think  proper  to  ellabliih  .and  exercife,  I  leave  to  the  determination 
ofthofe  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages,  and  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  nature  and  charafter  of  a  government  lil^e  that  of  France.«--il  repeat^ 
therefore,  with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  thefecurity  of  Great  Britain  alone^ 
^*^hich  depends  on  the  valour  and  fuperiority  of  the  Britiih  marine,  but  that 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  are  now  the  principal  bulwark,  of  all  that  yet  re* 
mains  of  n,irional  independence  in   the  world.— It  appears  to  me,  therefore^ 
incontrovertible,  that  thefe  Northern  Powers,  who  are  now  aiming  at  the  , 
fubverfion  of  the  naval  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  eiideavouring  td 
transfer  it  to  J^r ancc,  are  afting  as  much  in  contradiftion  to  their  own  inter«fts^ 
as  to  thofe  of  this  country. — 1  know  there,  have  been  even  Britiftl  ilatefmeny 
who  were  willing  to  relir^uilh  thofe  maritime  rights,  which  I  have'endea* 
voured  now,  as  well  as  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  political  lifej  how* 
ever  feebly,  to  defend ;  but  I  trull  that  on  due  confideration,  they  will  be  in^ 
duced  to  alter  their  opinions ; — at  all  events  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  th«c 
in  the  prefent  criiis,  we  may  place,  in  a  Vaft  majority  of  th^  people  of  Qneac 
Britain,  that  confidence  to  which,  from  their  good  fenfe  and  fpirit,  they  bair0 
always  (hewn  themfelves  folly  entitled  :— I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  they  will  fup- 
port  to  the  utmoft  the  juft  rights  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain^  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  which  they  are  indebted,  not  only  for  their  happinefs,  fafety,  and 
independence,  but  for  the  national  glory  which  now  furrounds  them,  and  fof 
the  high  cliarader,  which  their  government    holds    in  the  eftimation  g^ 
mankind/* 
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The  Lethrs  of  Fahlus  to  the  Right  Honourable  TFilliam  Pitt^  on  bh 

propofed  Abolition  of  theTtJi.  in  favour  o'  the  Roman  Catholics  of 

Ireland.     With  an  Appendix;  containing  Mr^  Pitt* s  Speech  in  the 

Debate  of  ijgo.    8vo.  Pp.  72.     Cobbett  and  Morgan,  London. 

1801. 

THE'firft  four  of  thefe  letters  appeared  in  the  paper  called.  The 
Porcupine,  at  the  period  of  the  late  change,  in  the  miniftry ; 
and  two  more  have  been  fince  added  to  them.     To  the  whole  is  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  in  which  the  author  details  the  hiotives  which  led  him 
to  addrefs  the  late  minifter  on  this  important  topic,  and  enters  into  a 
mod  aile  defence  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  ftate,  and  the 
neceflity  of  an  eftabUfhmcnt,  on  the  ground  bpth  of  precedent  and  of 
focial  order.     Our  readers  can  be  no  ftrangers  to  the  elaborate  invefti- 
gati9n  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  a  /£/?,  which  tooi^  place' at  aa 
lesurly  part  of  the  laft  century,  during  what  was  called  the  Bangorian 
Controverfy.     M^ny  of  the  numerous  tra6ts  publifhed  On  that  occafion 
arce>^^ant,  and  the  very  beft  of  them,  by  Bifhop  Sherlocic,  was  repub- 
]i(hed  in  1787.  Of  this  laft  traft,  it  has  been  well  faid  by  Bifhop  Horne, 
we  believe,  who  faid  and  did  every  thing  well,  that  *'  it  ma^y  be  written 
againft^  but  it  cznnothe  anjwered,"  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  too,  that 
the  republication  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  at  that  time,  moft 
llrenuoufly,  and  moft  ably,'oppofed  the  repeal  of  the  Feft  Laws,  and- 
whoni  the  Editor  addrefled,  in  thefe  remarkable  words.  Which  feem  to 
have  fomething  prophetic  in  them.^    **  You  have  had  the  fmgular 
'felicity.  Sir,  to  obtain  at  once  the  favour  of  Prince  and  people.     Take 
Sherlock  for  your  Counfellor  and  you  will  long  preferve  it,**     It  muft  be 
deeply  lamented,  by  every  man  who  refpe(Ss  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  the  late  Minifter,  and  his  inflexible  integ.rity,  and  who  appreciates 
the  eminent  fervices  which,  during  a  long 'adminiftration,  at  a  moft 
critical  period,  he  rendered  to  his  country,  that  he  did  not  follow  this 
Xalutary  advice,  but  preferred  the  fuggeftions  of  a  Thornton  or  z  Car* 
rington,  to  the  leffons  cf  a  Sherlock. 

FabiushdLS,  in  his  firft  Letter?,  made  a  proper  ufe  of  the  arguments 
of  Sherlock,  whibh  never4ia(ve  been,  which  never  will  be,  con- 
troverted, becaufe  the\  arft  incontrovertible  j  and  he  has  illuftrated  and 
ftrengthen  d  them  by  a  variety  of  appofite  remarks,  and  a  regular  chain 
•of  found  and  judicious  reafoning.  In  the  preface  he  brings  fatisfac- 
tory  proofs  of  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
watched  their  eftablifliments,  carefully  excluding  from  civil  offices  all 
whorefufed  previoufly  to  conform  to  their  religious  rites;  and  rigidly 
maintaining  the  neceffary  connexion  between  church  and  ftate.  In 
.  the  Eaft  to  this  moment  the  fame  wife  policy  obtains.  As  this  part  of 
the  fubjeft  is  leaft  underftood,.  by  mankind  in  general,  we  Ihall  extra(ii 
largely  from  that  portion  of  the  trad  in  which  it  is  difcuft'ed. 

"In  the  boundlefs  trails  beyond  the  Ganges  the  fame  fyftem  prevails ; 
'  The  law5  cf  the  Birman  Empire  {fays  that  intelligejit  trayellcrj  Coi#  Syw^^)» 
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i  tc  their  religioh,  art  thofe  of  their  neighbours  j  in  fa^i  there  is  no  fcpa* 
rating  their  laws  from  their  religion.' 

•*  If  this  connexion  be  not  uniformly  vifiblcj  the  difference  appears  to  he, 
that,  in  fo-ne  ftates,  the  will  of  the  Prince  had  all  that. authority  which,  \fi 
othf^rs,  was  more  properly  veiled  iil  the  laws*  This  was  the  cafe  in  aQcj^qc 
Perfia ;  it  is  fo  in  China  at  this  day  :  but  there  the  monarch  is  not  only  in* 
veded  by -his  willing  fubje<^8,  with  uncontroulable  powet*,  but  with  a  portioQ 
of  the  attributes  ot  the  divinity  :  no  heretical  or  turbulent  feftaries  can  d*fturb 
the  unity  of  that  empire,  fmce  the^jchief  c'hn  at  all  times  fi^pprefs  them  with  a 
word.  And  this  confideration  (hbuld  h<ive  abated  the  admiration  of  S|r 
George  Staunton  at  the  fancied  laxity  or  indifference  ijf  the  ftate  to  the  rCr 
ligiojs  tenets  of  the  people  ;'  and  the  indecent  exultation  df  fome  of  liis  ctiticj 
at  fuch  fuperficial  and  ill-digefVed  obfervations* 

•*  Nothing  is- meant  tabe  faid  of  the  Jewi(hgovemment|  which  exhibited 
the  moll  perfedl  connedlion  of  the  temple  with  the  ftate  i— 'though  if  there  arp 
any  who  wifh  toconfider  that  policyas  of  human  contrlvaoce,  they  muit  con<> 
fefs  that  in  no  pare  of  the  world*  was  the  principle  of  a  religious  eftablifhmeQfi 
ever*  carried  fo  high»  But' the  Bible  affords  us  many  other  fpecimens  of  iti  in 
the  occafional  difplays  of  Pag  m  manners  :  -and  it  will  be  fuflicient  juft  to  hint 
at  the  pimifliment  of  thofe  Jews*  who  refufed  to  comply  with  the  national  fuper 
llition  of  ^he  Babylonians  ;  and  at  that  of  Daniel  and  others,       f     .     . 

*•  What  then  is  the  ref«lt  from  this  to  thefubjedl  ip  queftion  ?  We  fe^ 
that  paganifm  had  its  eftablifhcd  religions ;  and  that,  from  motivps  gf  policy- 
alone,  it  anxiomly  maintained  them,  whatever  were  their  itihcfcnt  vipesrcif 
defefts  through  the  Want  of  a  Revelation.  But  what  pf  ourfelves  ?  We  hayse 
a  tenfold  intereft  in  maintaining  the  fame  principle  ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  the 
comndon  motives  of  goydrnmenr,  we  have  to  defen4  that  *  true  profeflion  of 
the  Gofpel*  which  the  reformation  of  religion  gave  us, — which  the  laws  halve 
repeatedly  confirmed,  and  which  calh  on  us  for  maintenance,  not  only  as  .We 
are  lovers  of  the  exilting  conftiturion,  but  as  we  are  Chriftians, 

•*  But  an  irpportant  particular  is  to  be  noticed,  before  this  part  of  the  fi^b- 
je^  is  clofed.  The  national  eftablilhment  of  religion  has  been  proved  in  tt^ 
general  praftice  of  antiquity.  '  But  what  was  the  conduft  of  P^ganifoi  to  the 
feligions  not  acknowledged  by  law  \ — ^Here  i&  the  great  triumph  of  Chrif* 
tianity ;  and  here,  inftea,d  of  the  clamour,  .we  might  well  expert  to.  find  th« 
gratitude,  of  all  nooconformifts  to  the  religion  eftablifiied  by  law  among.  Ottr<« 
felves. — Paganifm, — »let  it  be  duly  rcmembere;d,-^wa«  uniformly  intolerairt  to 
<very  religion  but  that  of  the  ftate.— *In  that  fuppofcd.  converfatioa  which 
,DioCaffius  has  given  us  between  Auguftus^  Agrippa,  arid  Maecenasi^,  on.  the 
fabjcdof  the  future  model  of  the. Roman  Empire,  the  latter  is  mr^de  to  give 
this  advice  to  his  Sovereign  concerning  the  religiqn  of  it.     •  Perform  in 

*  your  own  perfon  the  duties  of  religion  according  to  the  nav^onal  rites,  and 
*. compel  all  others  to  do  the  fame.     If  any  (hould  attempt  to  make  innova. 

*  tions  in  the  receiwcd  fyflcm,  let  them  feel  your  deep  dii'jdeafure  in  the  pnv 

*  niihmcnts  you  infli^  upon  them.'^ — We  know,  indeed,  that  perfecution, 
•^ven  unto  death,  was  the  lot  of  thofe  who  would  not  conform  to  the  n:^tionaI 
^orlhip.  And  for  this  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  hiftory  of  infant  jChrif- 
tiaaity,  and  the  many  other  examples  to  be  found  among  the  ancients.  The 
wtTtudc  of  Paganifm  (efpecially  wheia  public  virtue  was  declining)  cohfifte^, 
as  we  have  feen,  in  the  occafionaladditicfn  of*  fome  new  Deity  to  its  ritaa}. 
Bat  towards  every  worfhip  not  publicly  ado^^ted,  one  uniform  rigour  was 
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inaintaineli ;  and  to  pray  even  in  private  to  any  unacknowledgectl^elty,  was 
criminal  in  the  fubjeds  of  Rome. — Tiie  proccfs  of '  Chriftianity  is  different. 
Not  allowing  any,  to  (hare  the  homage  of  the  '  one,  true,  and  only  God/  its 
fev^cral  eflablifhments  have  perpetually  the  fame  fupreme  objeft  of  adoration. 
Sut  among  ourfelves,  thofe  who  worfhip  God  with  other  than  the  eftabliihed 
forms — nay,  thofe  who  encumber  the  Chriftian  dodrine  with  their  own  added 
Coperftitions,  ai  well  as  thofe  who  derogate  from  its  demands,  by  heretical 
^enial,-^are  all  at  liberty  todofo;  and,  what. is  more,  their  perfons,  and 
their  unacknowledged  w6r(hip  are  »yct  proteftcd   by   the  laws  of  the  very 
'country,  with  whofe  eftablilhment  they  refufe  to  conform.     And  this  affords 
an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  in  no  well-governed  ftate  has  religious  in- 
dulgence gone  farther  than  in  our  own  ;  indeed,  in  none  fo  far.     Our  tole- 
ration  already  touches  the  very  boundary  of  danger.     1  do  not  fpcak  of  an. 
iiquity.     Whc  have  had  do^rinea  fecurely  fpread  among  us,  for  wjiich  their 
authors,  on  Greek  or  Roman  principles^  would  have  drunk  the  hemlock,  -or 
•been  flung  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. — But  the  Chriilian  nations  of  Europe, 
'  whether  Proteftant  or  Catholic,  will  not  rifk  their  domeftic  fafety  by  fo  dan- 
"gerous  a  liberality  as  we  indulge, — a  liberality  neceffarily  produftive  of  re- 
ligious fchifm,  and  therefore  nearly  allied  to  political  difunion.     The  Lu.  - 
theran  ftates  of  the  North,  it  is  confeffed,*  arc  far  more  reftridlive.  than  our- 
Xelv^s.  ~  And  the  Catholic  ones,  it  is  .flill  more  notorious,  are  full  of  zeal  for 
|)rofelytirm,  and  are  therefore  rigbroufly  penal,  in  their  demands   of  con- 
formity.    At  the  leaft,  it  may  be  fafely  averred,  thaj  in  no  one   Catholic 
ftate,  of  any   influence  in  Europe,  has  the  government  held  out,  upon  any 
fecure  principle  of  law,  that  ftanding  protefiion  and  encouragement  to  Non- 
coi^ormifts  which  are  enjoyed  by  them  here. — And  what  more  ought  to  be 
aiked  in  their  behalf?     Shall  we,  for  their  fakes,  wave  the  ^common  maxim 
of   government  which  the  Pagan    and   Chriftian  world  have   equally   ac- 
knowledged K  No.     And  let  it  be  remembered  that  fo  much  indulgence  al- 
ready granted,  neceffarily  calls  for  a  counterbalance  in  thofe  guards  which  re- 
main ;  and  becaufe  an  ample  toleration  is  afforded,  on  that  very  account  ought 
a  faving  Ted  to  be  ft  ill  maintained. 

**  Now  then  it  fully  appears,  that  there  are  few  truths  more  general  in 

their  extent,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  being  verified  by  ,  an  appeal  to 

.hiftory,  than  that  a  ftate  naturally  feeks  for  a  connettioa  with  fome  religion, 

'  irom  which  it  draws  a  fan^ion  for  its  civil  concerns,  and  to  whofe^  facr^d 

fervkes  it  affords  in  return  a  predominant  -eftablifhment. 

**  It  will  not  be  nc^cffary  to  enquire  into  the  principle  of  this  unlverfal 
prdce^iing.  The  hiftorical  pradiice  is  fufficient ;  and  the  principle  is  necef- 
farily included'  in  it.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  our  own  eftablifhment  is 
fupported  by  the  laws,  as  we  fee  in  the  Coronation  Oath,  on  account  of  Its 
foundation  in  the  '  true  profefTion  of  the  Gofpe)."  But,  generally  fpe^king, 
there  are  two  natives  (independently  of  any  confideration  of  truth)  which 
have  perhaps  fuggefted  this  praftice  to  the  world  at  large.  One  Is,  that  re- 
ligious hcrefics  naturally  produce  political  divifions,  and  thus  countcraft  that 
coUeftive  and  tiniform  direAion  of  the  public  power  which  every  ftate  deiires. 
The  other  is,  that  the  fupport  of  a  religion  obvioufly  tends  to  the  melioration 
<  of  morals; 'and  while  fome  certain  profeflion  of  it  is  excluftvely  favoured,  its 
efforts  arc  more  cafily  within  the  jpll  of  government  for  the  purpofe  of 
promoting  a  virtuous  attachment  (the  firmeft  of  all  ^  attachments  to  the' 

ftate. 
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ftate^  and  the  peaceful  and  confcientioos  purfuit  of  the  duties  of  private 
li'e. 

"  It  is  really  ftrange,  that  the  fad^s  here  ftatcd^  (hould  have  been  over* 
looked  by  any.  Si  ill  more  ftrange  is  it,  that  perfons  filling  high  offices, 
Ihould  deem  the  connection  of  the  church  and  ftate  either  fo  novel  or  fo  indif- 
ferent, that  it  may  be  diffolved  at  pleafure  ;  that  the  delufivc^  profped  of  fonic 
fernporal  advantage  ihould  be  thought  to  juftify  the  violation  of  thofe  re- 
ligious claims,  which  arc  not  only  reafonable  in  themfelves,  but  are  guaranteed 
by  all  OUT  laws,  and  cfiential  to  the  conftitution ;  and' that  thoJe  fpiritual 
fandions  whioh  have  hithertp  guarded  the  ftate,  may  be.  fccurely  converted 
into  nothing  more  than  civil  pledges. 

"  Hitherto,  none  but  the  lovers  of  revolution,  and  the  patrons  of  an  ill- 
digefted  philofophy,  had  aftcd  on  this  plan.  Burnet  tells  us  of  AIgeknok 
Sidney,  that  he  held  Cbriftianity  to  be  *  a  certain  divine  philofophy  in  the 

*  mind,  without  public  worlhip,  or  any  thing  looked  like  a-  church.'  And  ^ 
no  wonder.  Sidney  faw  that  he  could  not  new  model  the  ftate  without  the 
previous  overthrow  of  the  fixed  connexion  which  the  church  had  with  it* 
fioLiNGBROKE  wasfo  decided  an  enemy  to  this  connexion,  that  he  infi- 
dioufly  imputed  the  fall  of  the  RomanEmpire  to  the  union  of  Cbriftianity 
with  it  by  Confiantine.  And  no  wonder;  £oling broke  had  no  objediion 
indeed  to  a  religion  of  mere  ceremonies,  if  it  would  but  confent  to  be  the  fer- 
▼ile  tool  of  his  government.  But  he  diiliked  a  church  which  ftood  upon  the 
dignity  of  its  origin,  the  divinity  of  its  dod^rine,  and  the  juft  rights  acci;uing 
to  it  as  a  fpiritual  fociety.  Full  of  the  fwelling  demands  of  his  power,  he 
would  allow  no  participation  of  it  through  the  claims  of  the  Gofpel ;  fitted  W 
the  arrogance  and  fclfiihnefs  of  his  mint}  for  ftate  pretenfions,  he  never  rofe  to 
the  worthy  contemplation  of  (late  principles ;  and  while  he  profefTed  the 
purfuit  of  wifdom,  he  attained  to  nothing  but  his  own  philofophy," 

The  author  confiders  RoussE  AU  as  more  mifchievous,  becaufe  more 
able,  than  BoL IN GBROKJS,  and  then  proceeds  thus  : 

"  No  wonder  that  men  like  thefe  (hould  wifti'  to  deprive  the  Gofpel  of  its 
rights,  and  to  degrade  the  church  through  which  they  are  maintained.     Par* 
ticularly  was  it  to  be  expelled,  that   the  mad  and  ignorant  revolutionifts  of 
the  prefent  day  fhoold  thus  adt,  j— men,  whofe  religion  does  not  rife  even  to 
the  chara6ler  €)f  a  <  divine  philofophy  in  the  mind,'  but  with  whom  all  fenti- 
naent  of  devotion   is  fanaticifm,  and  all  outward  profeffion  of  it  a  objedl  of 
favage  derifion  and  infult.     But  that  men,  whofe  aiinds.  might  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  favour  the  joint  profperity  of  our  civil  and  religious  interefts,  and 
whofe  adminiftration  of  the  puolic  concerns  muft  have  tended  to  fix  in  their 
thoughts  the  ftrong  and  legal  conncftion  fubfiftitjg  between  them,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  maintaining  its  obligation,  on  account  of  the  pradical  benefits  re- 
sulting from  it ; — that  men  like   thefe  (hould  lightly  wi(h  to  tear  thefe  in- 
terefts afunder,  and  rilk  the  moft  folemn  pledges  of  the  conftitution  in  tht5 
attempt  to  accompliih  their  defircs; — this  is  wonderful  indeed !     Cicero 
could  fay,  in  aii  affair  of  great  public  concern,  *  Exempla  me  movent  in  re 

*  tam  gravi,'     Let  our  own  ftatefmen  copy  Cicero  in  this.     Let  them  look 
not  only  to  their  own  country,  but  10   the  world  ,at  large,  for  their  prefent 
piidancc ;  and  they  will  find  (what  this  (bort  (ketch  was  intended  to  convey  ' 
to  them)  that  Cbriftianity  is  guilty  of  no  novelty  ip  promoting  a  conne<5lioa 
^  the  AltajT  with  the  State,  and  ip  guarding  it  with  vigilance  when  once 
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fixed  by  the  laws.  On  the  contrary,  they  rouft  perceive  that  it  is  a  prin^ 
ciple  recognijted,  for  a  great  public  purpofe,  by  all  natidns  and  ages;— ^.liat 
fociety  naturally  fuggefts  it  ; — ihat  empires,  however  unlike  in  other  ref-, 
pe6ls,  hftve  agreed  at  leaft  in  this; — that  the  vvifdom  of  clafljc  antiquit)  has 
particularly  favoured  it;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  the  Chriftian  Stares  of 
Bdrope  at  large  maintain,'  vrith  far  more  rig6ur  than  ourfelves,  the  principle 
of  ccclenttltical  connection  and  predominance^  Here  the  claims  ot  the 
church  ettabililh men t  arfe  extraordinarily  mitigated  by  a  liberal  toleration ; 
yet  the/e^  moderate  as  they  are,  it  is  now  attempted  intirely  to  deltroy, 
X^et  them  think  of  this  once  more,  and  then  determine  whether  they  will  pre. 
fervc  the  conftitution  which  tfas  ever  been  anxious  to  bind  the  church  fall  tq 
thei  Sta^e ;  or  whether,  having  dilTolved  the  prefent'connCwVion,  they  will 
aioprfome  other.     Some  connectipn  they  muft  affent  to  *♦ 

"  The  principle  of  it  exifts  in  the  fpirit  of  our  laws  and  the  genius  of  our 
peo|5le.  They  ase  folemnly  ralL-d  upoh  to  judge  between  the  char^deis  of  the 
different  churches  foiiyiting  their  preference,-T-to  calculate  the  juil  claims  of 
that  I'eligion  which  is  in  the  prefmt  polleliion .of  its  eftablifhment,  aiid  which, 
kas  forfeited  thqfe  claims  by  no  a6l  of  tieachery  or  difgrace,— ^and  ip  fave 
their  country  from  that  confufion  which  miiil  unavoidably  attend  an  altera- 
tion of  the  cxifting  fyttetn." 

In  the  fifth  Leter,  the  afferted  claim  of  a  right,  in  all  fubjec^s  in- 
difcrim:natel\ ,  to  a  part'cipation  of  political  power,  independently  of 
t(/is^  and  the  fuppofed  impiccy  of  applying  a  facred  ordinance  to  a  fe- 
cular  purpofe,  ^re  fully  d  f  u (Fed ;  their  injuftice  ^sud  abfutdity  fatis- 
facturily  proved  J  and  th  s  pofition  demoiirtratively  eflablifhed ;  that 
*^  to  preferye  an  edablifhinent,  but  to  aboljlh  the  teft  is  an  impradi- 
cable  prr Jedl.  The  two  things  have  an  effential  and  infcparable  con- 
iiecSlion,  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  one  without  thcjpthei  is  as 
full  of  danger  as  fallacy."  His  reafoning  upon  this  firbjedt  appears  to 
lis  unanfwerable.  In  the  fixth  and  .laft  Letter  the  obligation  imp  .fed 
upon  the  foyereign  of  thefe  realms  to  refift  a  repeal  of  the  ad^  in  quef- 
tion  is  cofifidered  in  a  new  and  ftriking  point  of  view  ;  and  the  fallacy, 
and  fomething  worfe  than  fallacy,  ot  the  arguments  employed  by  Mr. 
Butler,  in  his  tradt  lately  reviewed  by  us,t  is  clearly  demonflrated» 

*'  Tl^e  prefent  Uw?  he  is  bound  to  maintain,  though  no  new  ones  (hould 


*  **  In  a  work  of  the  poft  horrid  impiety  lately  pi,ihli(hed  in  France,' 
where  Atheifm  is,  beyona  all  doubt,  more  prevalent  than  in  any  former  period 
of  the  revolution,  I  find  the  following  fentiment :  '  Des  hommes  d'etat  croienf 
avoir  tout  fait  en  proclamant  la  liber te  des  cultes,  et  en  ne  foiifFrant  aucunc 
religion  dprninante.  C'n'cft  pas  tout:'  This  may  not  be  enough  for  the 
authors  of  the  *  Atheiftical  Didionary  ;'  but  it  is  too  much  for  any  nation 
that  wiihes  tbpreferve  the  blefiings  of  tranquillity  and  good  morals,^  And  our 
ilatefmen  may  fee,  in  the  expreflTon  of  this  impious  wifh,  what  fort  of  fyftem 
they  are  falling  ir)tO;  while,  iinder  the  appearance  of  candour  and  liberality^ 
they  do  but  gratify  the  enemies  of  ail  religion,  by  weakening  the  fupports  of 
the  eftablifhed  church." 

f  See  Anti-Jacobin  PwEViEW,  vol,  V.  ?•  1361  ' 
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fcmade:  but  if  additional  ones  are  neceffaryi^^  the  '  rights  and  pri-vileges  of 

*  the  ckfgy  and,  their  churches*  muft  be  the  exclufive  and  invariable  objeds  of 
their  favour.  'And  it  is  of  infinite  cdnfequence  to  fix  the  obligatibn  of  the 
Mfh  upon  this  ground  ;  for,  in  the  loofe  acceptation  of  it,  wHich  generally 
prevails,  that  is  made  a  njere  fentiment,  which  ought  to  have  fixed  a  meaning 
and  an  abfolute  cogency.  It  is  fuppofed  that  his  Majefty  will  not.  affent  to  the 
demand  made  upon  him  for  the  Catholics,  becaufe  he  thinks  that  his  com- 
pliance will  violate  his  oath.  This  is  not  enough.  Some  future  king  may 
think  that  a  compliance  will  not  violate  \U  But  the  obligation  is  of  a  more 
pofitive  nature :  andliis  M;jefty  knoivs^  from  the  vei*y  terms  of  the  oath, 
that  he  cannot  a0ent.  He  knoivs  that  the  *  rights  and  principles'  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  church  muft  be  the  favoured  objefts  of  the  ndw  la^.  And,  until  it 
can  be  proved,  that  to  put  Nonconformifts  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the 
church,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  upon  the  exprefs  terms  of  their 
exclufion,  is  toprefervc  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy, — until  this  is 
done,-^A?hich  never  can  be  done,— •to  affeni  to  their  admiliion  is  to  violate, 
in  the  moft  certain  and,  unavoidable  manner,  the  exprefs  conditions  of  the 
Coronation  Oath,  And,  doubtlefs,  it  is  His  Majefty'*  good  fenfe,  and  his 
lively  feeling  of  religious  impreflions,  which  have  conve)ed  to  him  this  po- 
fitive meaning  of  the  folemn  pledge  which  he  has. given  to  the  church,  and 
infpired  Kim  with  the  firm  refolution  to  maintain  it^ 

"  It  has  been  before  fa^ld,  that  to  refer  to  the  public  proceedings  at  the. 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  is  to  obtain  the  beft  clue  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  oath  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  difcufiion  which,  has  followed  it  has 
juftified  the  affertion.— It  was  alfo  faid,  that  this  retrofpedl  would  remove 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  have  been  raifed  againft  the  application  of 
the  oath. 

"  Mr.  Butler  has  argued,  that  the  oath,  by  referring  only  to  the  fyftem 
then  in  force*  in  Ireland,  meant  to  preferve  things  as  they  ftood ;  and  as 
Papifts  were  in  pofTefTion  of  parliament,  the  public  offices,  &c,  in  that  country, 
it  was  not  intended  to  throw  them  out.  He  does  not  feem  to  be.  aware,  that 
his  argument  yb>*  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  is  an  argument  againfi  therp  in' 
England.  If  they  were  in  parliament  in  the  former  country,  at  the  period 
inqueftion  (for  King  William  had  not 'time  as  yet  to  turn  them  out),  it  is 
certain  that  by  jaw  they  were  not  fo  here  ;  for  the  new  Teft  Ad,  30  Car.  ii, 
^hile  it  made  a  general  exclufion  of  Papifts,  allowed  only  one  exception  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Mr.  Butler  himfelf  proves,  therefore,  that 
they  never  can  be  admitted  in  England  ;  becaufe,  fiays  he,  *;  the  Coronation, 

*  Oath  can  ooly  refer  to  the  fyftem  of  law  which  was  in  force  when  the  aft 
which  prefcribed  it  was  paffed.'  If  fo,  tl;ie  Catholics  are  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  parliament  of  this  country  ;  and  Mr,  Butler  confutes  himfelf  in  pro- 
portion to  theftrcngth  of  his  own  argument.  But,  indeed>  the  oath  ftands 
5^  ftronger  grounds,  which  have  been  already  explained  ;  and  to  prove  that 
Jf  was  not  nieant  to  continqe  the  Papifts  of  Ireland  in  their  then  fituations,  it 
isonly  neceiTary  to  rc^ur  bncp  more,  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
^tid  that  of  the  two  houfts  of  pariiamenr,  which  repeats  the  abufes  already 
•joei^tionedin  the  former,  and  fpecifies  feveral  others.i — \  The  difmal  efFecls  of 

*  this  fubverfion  of  the  eftabiilhed  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  in  England, 
appear  more  evidently  to  -us   by   what  we  fee  done  in  Irelund^^  nuhere  tBj^ ^ 
'  IvkQle  governmeift  14  fHt  in  the^han^s  of  P«/j/?J,'— HcfP  \^  a  fpecific  coiii^ 

'  M  4r  plaint 


plaint  agaliid  tjic  very  thing  which  Mr.  Botlet  wi(hes  us  to  regard  a*  ffmu 
tient  jind  conilitutional.  He  affirms  ^hat  the  oath  meant  tof^rc  the  Catholici 
in  the  parliatncnt  of  Ireland:  but  the  declaratioh  of  the  very  petibns  wh^ 
^rew  up  or  affertted  to  the  Coronation  Oath,  opeply  ftates  that  the  CaThtolks,  , 
0ught  niOt  to  have  been  there,  and  that  their  pofleflion  of  parliament,  &c* 
llras  (wh^t  it  really  was)  a  grievance  and  an  ufurpation. 

*•  I  will  notjcc  but  one  thing  more.  It  is  another  affertion  of  Mr, 
^utJer^  which  has  not  yet  received  its  proper  cepfure.  ,  He  endeavours  to  ob- 
tiate  the  objcdion  made  to  the  Catholics  that  they  acknowlc.dg;e  the  fpiritual 
fufjremacy  of  the  t*opf  •  And  how  does  he  fet  about  it  ?  *  By  dating  a  general 
ihaxiip  which,  as  he  well  knov/s,  tjrcitly  involves  the  condemnation  pftbe 
^ety  principle  on  which  our  reformed  church  is  eftabliflicd^  «  The  whole 
*  claim  of  the  governments  pf  the  earth,'  fays  he,  *  begins  and  ends  with 
i  temporal  power:  i,hat  no  Catholic  denies  them,  and,  more  than  ihat,  nd 
f  government  can  claim.' — Yes,  Mr.  Butler,  a  temporal  government  cat 
daim  more  than  that.  The  Englilh  Government  doe^  claim  it,  both  iri  right 
^nd  in  fafl.  At  this  moment  it  poiTeffes  the  fpirirual  effe^  of  its  claim,  and 
)ias  ppffefied  it  frorn  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  conftitution  of  the  Church 
iand  the  State  too  (for  they  are  ciTentially  conjoined)  depends  on  the  prefer-? 
Ifatian  of  this  claim.  This  you  muft  know  ;  I  hope  it  is  not  on  that  account 
you  wilh  to  fet  the  claim  afide.  What  was  the  law  of  England  which  de- 
flated tp  the  world  that  a  temporal  government  could  claim  foniiewhat  more 
than  temporal  power  ?  By  a6  Hen.  VlII.  c.  i.  it  is  expaf&ly  declared,  that 
t  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  (hall  be  taken  and  reputed  the  only 
f  Supreme  Head  in  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England,'  &c. 

^f  I  need  not  ^nter  into  the  farther  affcrtion  of  this  claim  by  the  i  Ed.  VL 
f.  iz^  by  the  I  Eliz.'c.  i,  or  the  fettlement  at  the  revolution.  --The  language 
pf  our  ftatutest  in  this  refped^,  accords  with  the  language  of  the  articles  of 
0ur  church,  which  declare  (Art.  37)  that  *  the  chief  government  of  all  eftate$ 
f  pf  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  appertains  in  all  cafes  td. 
the  crown.* — But  what  1$  the  language  of  Mr.  Butler  ?  That  *  the  whole 
f  daim  pf  the  governments  of  the  earth  begins  and  ends  with  temporal  power ; 
f  — and  more  than  that  no  gorernrtent  can  claim.*  This  is  the  genuine  fub- 
|lance  of  the  old  declarations  of  the  Popedom  to  the  nations-  of  the  earth,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  fpiritual  affumption  :  and  I  beg  to  turn  the  attention  of 
thofe  perfons  to  it,  who  have  fp  ealily.  talked  to  us  of  the  mitigated  fpirit  of 
the  Romifh  fiodrines,  and  the  confequent  fafety  pf  the  admiffioii  of  Catholic^ 
to  any  fnuations  of  truft  or  power.  No.  The  fpirit  of  Popety  (whatcvel  - 
pay  be  its  outward  xircumftances)  is  eternal ;  and  what  Hildebrand  might 
well  be  fupppfed  to  fay;  is  at  this  time  afferted,  with  eqifel  pofitivenefs^  by 
.^r.  Butler.  This  too  is  his  offenfive  declaration,  in  the  very  Qtomem  of 
foliciting  a  boon  ^t  thfc  hands  of  the  government  which  he  wifbes  to  degrade. 
He  accufes  the  conftitution,  and  denies  the  power  of  that  coontryj  from  whofc 
iatal  grant  alone  he  can  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  own  defirps,  and  thcac- 
^ompli(hment  of, pur  ruin  both  in  Church  and  State. 

f •  And  iTOW,  Sir,  I  return  tp  you,  with  whom  I  firft  fet  out.  Vou  have 
been  impelled  to  the  fupport  of  tl^e  Catholic  caufe^  by  very  various  rtean«* 
^oii  have  been  tenjipted  by  the  apparent  friepdihips  of  the  applicants  towards 
the  cpnftitution  as  rtoW  eftablilhea  in  Church  and  State.  !teft  this  (howld  nok 
fpfece,  you  have  been  thteatencd  v^ith  the  fonifiidable  *(itetfai«  of  an  im- 
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|»rtatit  part  of  His  Majefty's  dominions^  if  yoo  any  longer  rtfufed  your 
tlirnt-eo  thtir  demands.  And- that  nothing  might  be 'wanting  to  your  con. 
viftion,  the  force  of  terror  h-as  been  feconded  by  perhaps  the  greater  force 
of  flattery — Oh  !  cingite  baccare  frontem — Compliments  have  been  poured, 
withe<^ual  truth  and  artifice,  on  the  powers  of  your  mind,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  your  lentimcnts.  And,  finally,  your  name  has  been  moft 
obligingly  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Fox, — a  gentleman,  with  whom  to  be 
affodatcdin  the  foundnclsof  his  political  views,  and  the  unerring  judgment 
with  which  he  never  fails  to  conduft  them,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  l<y 
touch  the  fuprfcme  point  of  public  wifdom  and  public  eftimation  ! 

"  But  to  be  ferious.  You  have  hitherto,  Sir,  maintained  your  credit 
mi\i  the  nation,  by  your  ftandingdifl'ent  from  the  conduct  and  do6lrincs«f 
tbofe  who  feem  to  treat  the  public  welfare  with  no  imall  degree  of  per-^ 
vcrfenefs  or  laxity.  Do  not  betray  yourlelf  at  the  lad  ;  nor  let  any  infidtou^  ' 
jcooimendation  tempt  you  to  unite  your  Catholic  efforts  with  the  attempts 
of  one,  a  concurrence  with  whom  is  generally  a  diiagr^^ment  with  every 
fcrious  and  well-judging  perl'on.  The  Proteftant  catife  (in  (pitc  of  the^ap- 
parent  indifference  about  ii)  is,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  the  fcnforiurfi  of  Qur 
countr}^  Refpefl,  Sir,  its  vital  feelings.  Recede  from  too  alarming  a 
touch  ;  and,  for  your  own  fake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  public,  abandon 
in  attempt,  in  which  your  pcrional  reputation  is  equally  endangered  with 
the  common  tranquillity." 

The  author  of  ihjs  traft,  who  is  a  beneficed  clergyman,  not  more 
diftinguiflxed  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  do<Slrine,  than  for  his  picry, 
learning,  and  integrity,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  the 
cftablifhment  for  the  manlinefs,  temperance,  and  decifion,  which  he 
has  difplayed  in  its  defence.  -While  he  condemns  the  conduft  of^Mr. 
Pi^,  in  this  inftance,  he  refpe£ls  his  virtues,  and  is  grateful  for  the 
fervices  which  he  has,  on  fo  many  occafions,  rendered  his  country. 
We  ffiall  only  add,  that  our  feelings  and  principles  on  thefe  toprcs  arc 
in  perfe<Sl  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  author. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  very  able  fpeech  of  Mr.  Pitt's  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  Teft  Laws,  in  1790 ;  and  sn  extrad  from  a  remarkable 
fpeech  of  Mr.  Burke's,  in  the  fame  debate,  in  which  that  illuftrious 
orator  quoted  and  condemned  a  farcarftic  remark  of  the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  who  had  vilified  and  abufed  the  church  and  its  doftrines, 
in  pompous  words^  without  juftke  as  without  truth. 
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pe  Toems '  6f  Qecrge  Huddesfori,  M,  A,  late  Fellow  of  New  College^ 
Oxford^  now  ftrjl  colleSfed.  Including^  Salmagundi^  Topfy^Turvy^ 
Bubbly  and  Squeaky  and  Cramhe  Repettta,  ^  IVith  CorreSiionSy  and 
original  Additions^  2  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  322.  12S.  Wright. 
London.     180 1. 

THE  Ppcms  which  thcfc  volumes  contai^i  have  made  fuch  an  im- 
, .     pr^ffion  on  the  public,  and  have  been  fo  much  admired  as  they 
appeared^  that  w?  havf  soching  to  dp  but  bear  our  tefti- 
-  ^         "  moiiy 
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mony  to  the  juftice  of  the  approbation  which  they  have  excited.  The 
author  Is  one  of  thofe  few  men  who,  in  theie  critical  times,  bring  ta- 
lents and  literature  to  the  lu^>port  cf  the  Britifli  conftitunon,  againft 
the  craft  and  the  cruelty  ot  Jacobinilm.  f  je  p*  ffcflVs  a  confiderabie 
ihare  of  humour,  and  a  pleafant  vein  of  ridicule.  In  our  Review,  for 
July  1799,  we  noticeo  hib  Crambe  Repetita  to  which  man)  fpinted  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  in  the  prefent  work.  He  dilplays  an  unabated 
»eal  in  the  cauie  of  our  eftablifhed  lyftem  of  government,  and  conlje- 
quently  and  undimimfhed  antipathy  towards  the  odious  d6£timts  of 
jrepublican  France.  Our  author  deals  the  lafhvery  freely  on  the  backs 
of  our  oppofition  patriots^  as  they  moft  rrdiculoufly  denominate  thtra* 
feives  ;  but  thtty  are  too  hardcped,  we  fear,  to  feel  the  (Irokes  of  fatire, 
however  well  applied.  There  are  alfo  manv  notes  added  to  the  poli- 
tlcal  poems  comprized  in  thefe  volunjes,  which  are  equally  ilJufirative 
and  amufing.  As  our  author  difplays  no  fmall  dt  gree  of  merit  m  the 
amatory  province  of  poetry  we  (hail  extraft  one  of  his  tender  effu- 
fions  on  the  prefent  occaliqn,  becaufe  we  think  his  genius  in  that  re- 
fpedthasnot  obtained  fo  much  notice  as  it  dcferves;  and  we  can  ven- 
ture to  recommend  the  whole  of  his  compofitions  to  Jthe  reader  of 
tafte,  and  the  lover  of  bis  country. 

*'  Now  hath  the  fun  his  cvanefcent  firea 
Quench 'd  in  the  billows  of  the  weftern  main  : 
Sequifler'd  brakes  enOiroud  the  feathery  chairs, 
And  (helt'ring  folds  th*  imprifon'd  herds  retain. 

**  Fall,  ye  deep  (hades !  unheard  ye  waters  roll ! 
Spread  thy  dominion,  Silence,  o'er  the  grove  ! 
For  Lesbia  fleeps : — nor  cheers  my  penfive  foul 
The  glance  of  rapture,  nor  the  voice  of  love. 

•'  Ye  Winds,  whofe  havocfpreading  pinions  f?y 
Their  furious  fpeed,  and  with  dire  yell  inrade 
This  nether  world,  whofe  wafteful  tyranny 

•  Pale  Dryads  mourn  in  many  a  ruin'd  (hade,  • 

<*  Wake  not  my  love ! — let  not  your  thund'ring  cry 
With  dread  alarm  the  haunts  of  peace  infeft  j 
Here  breathe  in  foft  iEolian  melody 
Each  cadcncf  fweet  that  fooths  the  foul  to  reft. 

'  '*  Ye  Spectres  (whom  belated  pilgrims  fear, 
Ifluing  in  throngs  from  charnel,-' vault,  or  tomb. 
What  time  deep.Hiadowing  clouds  thy  radiant  fphere^ 
Cynthia!  involve  in  night's  meridian  glOom,) 

<*  Hence  to  deferted  fane  or  mouldering  hall, 

•  Or  the  gaunt  felon's  ruthlefs  courfe  control !  .    ' 
With  monitory  fluiek  the  wretch  appal. 

And  to  compundion 'wake  his  torpid  foul : 

f*  But  walk  not  near  the  couch  where  Lbsbia  lie« 
Like  fome  rich  pearl  in  its  cnameird  Ihell, 
.   Or  fainted  relic  from  pro/aner  eyes 
Secluded  in  the  d^ru  (brine's  filver  ceU^  '  ^  ^ 

-  u  Wanton, 
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^*  Wanton,  re  Fairies !  round  her  tranquil  bower, 

W.  h  Uifst'uleives  tuntaftic  meafures  tread  ; 

O'tM  n.  r  foft  e)  elids  dews  of  opiate  power, 

Coii'd  from  choice  blooms,  in  (how'rs  of  fragrance  {hfcd: 

"  Let  your  bright  tapers'  vilionary  ray 
The  ravLMi-tinctur'd  robe  of  Night  illqme  ; 
And  llreaming  o'er  yoor  fpangled  creiis  difplay 
The  w.»ve-rnamour*d  halcyon's  emerald  plume! 

'*  And  bid  your  Minftrel-Pays,  a  (hadowy  choir 
That  char-n  rhe  planets  from  their  fpheres  fublime, 
Celettial  fongs,  that  love  and  joy  infpire, 
Chajnt  to  iheir  golden  harps'  harmonious  chime  ! 

*«  And,  when  mom's  purple  ftreaks  th'  horizon  ftain, 
And  iairies  fly  the  peal  of  chanticleer^ 
Let  uncy  ft  ill  your  gUtcering  hues  retain, 
Siill  ler  your  wild  notes  tremble  on  her  ear  I 

**  Then,  Le  bta  !  wake  thy  beauties,  freiher  far 

Th.  n  G  la  tea  boaited  when  flic  lav'd 

3n  ihefmoorh  deep  her  coral. axled  car, 

And  (lie  ftern  heart  ot  Nepiune's  Son  enflav'dt 

<«  Wake  at  his^all,  to  Too  hwhofe  foul  in  vain 
Morn  (beds  her  radiant  beam,  her  lodorous  airs. 
Save  when,  attentive  to  his  artlefs  ftrain, 
That  rddiant  beam,  thofe  odours,  Lbsbia  (hares* 

**  He  alks  no  laureate  wreathe  to  deck  his  brows. 
No  golden  meed  his  bounded  willies  claim  : 
Bleft  if  the  obje^^t  of  his  tendereft  vows 
Smile  00  his  Uy  : — for  LssBiA'sfmile  is  Fame." 
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^  Account  of  Travels  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  in  the  Tears 
17Q7  and  179  ;  including  curfory  Obfervations  on  the  Geology  ond 
Geography,  of  the  Southern  Part  of  that  Continent,  The  Natural  Hif» 
tory  of  juch  OhjcSis  as  0.  curred  in  the  Animal^  Vezetahle^  and  Mineral 
Kingdoms  ;  and  Sketches  of  the  Phyjical  and  Moral  Chara£fer:  of  ths 
^arrous  Tribes  of  Inhabitants  jurrounding  the  Settlement  of  the  Caps  of 
Good  Hope,  To  which  is  annexed  a  Dejcription  of  the  prefent  State^  Po* 
pulation^  and  Produce  of  that  extenftve  Colony^  with  a  Map  conftruSled 
entirely  frofn  a^ual  Obfervations  made  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Travels,  By 
Joiin  Barrow,  late  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Marcartney,  &:c,  &C, 
4to.     pp.  428.     2i.  2s.     Cadell  and  Davies.      i8oi. 

R.  Barrow  is,  beyond  comparifon,  the  moft  intelligent  traveller, 
.  who  h<is  yet  vifited  this  part  of  the  African  continent;  Spaar- 
man  and  Le  Vaillant  are  roth  entitled  to  praife  for  tne  information 
^hich  they  have  aff  rded  refpedlingr  Southern  Africa,  but  they  arc 
both  deficient  in  the  firlV  qualificatiop  of  a  writer  of  travels,  fidelity  ; 
and  they  have  both  negledted  to  obferve  the  indifpenfihle  precaution 
of  difcriminating  between  that  intelligence  which  was  the  immediate 
fffl^f  of  ^erifoAal  oDfervation^  and  that  which,  they  coaimunicated  on 

sthe 
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the  authority  of  others,  i^ence,  in  the  accounts  of  their  travels,  a 
mixture  of  fidion  with  faci  is  frequently  to  be  difcevered  ;  and  their 
credulity  has  led  them  to  adopt  many  fabricated  itories,  withcmtaftord- 
ing  to  their  readers  the  opportunity  of  wcighir>g  the  degree  of  credit 
which  is  due  to  the  veracity  of  the  perfons  irorh  whom  they  received 
them.  Mr.  Bairow  has  carefully  avoided  this  radical  defe<St  j  he  gives 
the  weight  of  his  aathoriiy  to  nothing  of  which  he  has  not  a  perfonal 
knowledge  ;  he  relare.s,  perfpicucufly^  faithfully,  and  fully  what  he 
has  feen  a'nd  vvitneffed  ;  whtrever  he  mentions  any  circumftancc  on 
the  authority  of  another  he  names  the  perfon  from  wh^m  he  received 
It,  and  leaves  the  reader  to' judge  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  it;  and, 
in  many  inftances,  he  expofes  and  correSs  the  errors  of  preceding 
travellers. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Englifh  originally  took  pofleflion 
t)f  the  important  colony  of  the  Cape,  in  the  year  1620,  thirty  years 
before  the  Dutch  eftabliflied  a  fettlement  there.  The  particulars  of 
this  tranfacSion  are  detailed  in  the  firft  chapter  ;  after  which  the  author 
defcribes  the  prefent  ftate  and  extent  of  the  colony.  Of  the  conduft 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  native?,  and  of  their  inattention  to  the  acquifition 
of  ufeful  information,  he  gives  a  moft  deplorable  zccoJ^M, 

'^  The  only  perfons  who  appear  to  have  travelled  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  acquiring  iiftful  information,  were  the  governor  Van  Plet- 
tenberg  and  the  late  colonel  Gordon.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  fixed,  upon 
the  fpot,  the  boundaries  of  the  c6lony,  as  they  now  fland,  to  the  eaftward. 
To  complete  the  Hne  of  demarcation,  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
the  weftern  Ihore,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  fe\*eral  journies  that  fup- 
plied  the  materials  of  the  following  pages.  The  chart  that  accompanies - 
them  was  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  order  of  the  Barl  of  Macartney 
in  the  years  1797  ^"^  17^8,  when  thefe  journies  were  made.  It  was  con- 
fliu6ted  entirely  from  at^lual  obfervations  of  latitude  and  of  bearings^  efti- 
ttifltionof  dittanccs,  and  frequent  angular  interfe6tions  of  remarkable  points 
and  objefts. 

"  From  this  chart  it  appears  tliat  the  extent  and  dimfenfions  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  compofing  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  now  permanently 
fixed,  are  as  follows : . 

"  Length  from  wefl  to  eaft. 

Cape  Point  to  Kaffer  Land,         -         -         -         -       S         -     580  miles. 
River  Kouflie  to  Zuureberg,        -         -         -         -        -         -     520  .  ■ 

'^  Breadth  from  fouth  to  north, 


Hiver  Kouflie  to  Cape  Point,  -  -  -.-  -  -315- 
Nieuwveldt  Vountains  to  Plettenberg'sBay,  -  -  *  1(>0- 
Moiuh  of  the  Tafli-river  tq  Plettenberg's  baaken, ,        -         -     225- 


'^  which  gives  a  parallelogram  whofc  mean  length  is  550,  and  mean 
breadth  2.'53,  EngliQ)  miles,  coiuprehending  an  area  ""of  128,150  fquate 
miles.  Ihls  great  extent  of  country,  deduc-ting  the  population  of  Cape 
Town,  is  peopled  by  abouc  15,000  white  inhabirai*ts^  ijj  that  each  indi- 
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vidoal  might  poflcfs  eight  find  a  half  fquare  miles  of  ground.    A  very 
great  portion,  ho\i»cyer,  of  this  territory  may  be  coniidered  as  an  unprq^ 
fitable  wade  unnt  for  any  fort  of  culture,  or  even  to  be  employed  J^s  pa fture. 
for  the  fupport  of  cattle.     Level  .plains,  ccjn^lling  of  a  hard  impenetrable, 
furfacc  of  clay,  thinly  fprinkled  over  with  chryltaljized  fand,  condem^iedj 
to  perpetual^ drought,  and  producing  only  a  few  llraggling  tufts  of  accid^ 
^ine,  and  fucculent  plants,  ajp<l.chains  of  vad  mountains  that  are  either 
totally  naked,  or  clothed  in  parts  witlt  four  graifesonly,  or  fuch  plants  as 
are  noxious  to  animal  life,  compofe  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  colony  of  the) 
Cape.    Thefe  chains  of  mountains  a{\d  the  intcr-jaceiit  plains  are  extended 
generally  in   the  diredion  of  eaft  and  ^^ell,  except  inde«d  that  particular  ^ 
range  which,  beginning  at  Fab e  Bay,  oppolite  to  the  Cape  Point,  ftretches 
to  the  porthward  along  the  weilern  coaft  as  far  as  the  mputh  of  01ifaut3^ 
river  which  is  about  .210  miles." 

After  defcribing  the  different  bays  and  mountains,  he  proceeds  to 
fcew  in  what  manner  the  internal  concerns  of  the  colony  have  beeit 
managed,  and  what  refources  the  country  may  be  made  to  fupply. 

*'  All  thefe  bays,  the  pafles  of  the  mountains',  and  indeed  every  part  of 
Ae  Peninfula,  are  capable  of  being  maintained  if  properly  garrifoned^ 
againft  any  attack  that  will  probably  be  ever  made  againf^  them.  Moil  of 
the  works,  batteries,  and  lines,  have  undergone  a  complete  repair,  -with 
matiy  improvements;  and  others  have  been  judicioufly  added,-,  by  the 
Britilh  engineers.  The  pafs  at  the  foot  of'  Muifenberg,  a  lleep  higk 
mountain,  wa(hed  by  Falfe  Bay,  and  the  only  road  of  communication  be* 
tween  Simon's  Bay  and  the  Cape,  may  now  bjs  confidei^ed  as  impregnable, 
tbongh  the  Dutch  fuffered  therafelves  very  eafily  to  be  driven  out  of  it* 
It  is  the  Thermopylae  of  thft  Cape ;  and  from  the  feveral  breaftworks,  latelj 
conftru6^ed  along  the  heights,  a  cbofen  band  of  three  hundred  rifle  men  ooglut 
to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  an  army. 

**  Cape  Town,  the  capital,  and  indeed  the  only  aflemblage  of  houfes 
thatddcrves  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  colony,  is  pleafantly  iituated  at  the 
head  of-  Table  Bay,  on  a  floping  plain  which  rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent  to 

'  the  feet  o{  the  Devil's  Hill,  the  Table  Mountain,  and  the  Lion's  Head, , 
•heforementioned ;  the  lad  flretching  to  the  northward,  in  a  long  unbroken 
hill  of  moderate  height,  is  Krrtg  James's  Mount,  (the  Lions  Rump  of  the 
Dutch,)  ajid  affords  (belter  againft  the  wefterly  winds  to  fhips  in  Table 
Bay.  It  moft  completely  commands  every  part  of  the  town  and  the  caftle 
to  the  north-eaft  of  it ;  and  this,  with  the  Amfterdam  and  Chavonne  bat- 
teries, commands  the  anchorage  in  the  bay.  The  town,  confitting  of  about 
eleven  hundred  houfes,  built  wiih  re-ularity  and  kept  in  neat  order,  is  dif- 
poled  into  ftraight  and  parallel  ftreets,  intcrfeding  each  .other  at  right 
angles.  >JMany  of  the  ftreets  are  open  and  airy,  with  canals  of  water  ruiv- 
ning  through  them,  walled  in,  and  planted  on  each  fide  with  oaks,  others 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved.  Three  or  four  fquares  give  an  opennefs  to  the 
town.  In  one  is  held  the  public  market  -,  another  is  the  common  refort  of 
the  peafarttry  with  their  waggons  from  the  remote  diftrids  of  the  colonyj 
and  a  third,  near  the  ihore  of  the  bay,  and  between  the-  town  and  the 

'  caftle,  feryes  as' a  parade  for  excrciling  the  troops.  This  is  an  open,  airy 
and-  extenfive  plaiii  perfedly  level,  compofed  of  a  bed  of  lirm  clay,  covered 
with  fmall  hard  gravel.  4t  is  furrounded  by  canals,  or  ditches,  that  re- 
ceive the  waters  ©f  the.  town  and  conVey  them  into  the  bay.    Two  of  its 

fides 
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fides  are  compleffely  built  up  with  large;  and  hand fom**  honfes.     The  bar- 
racks, originally  intended  for  an  bofital    for  corn   mag^ziiic-s,  and  wine 
cellars,  is  a  large,  well-de(igned,  regular  building,  which,  with  its  two 
wings,  occupies  part  of  one  of  the  fides  o^  the  great  l'qa:<r<».      the  upper 
part  of  this  buildiiig  ii  Ibffiriently  fpacious  to  contain  4.000  men.    The 
caftle  aifords  t^arracks  for  1,000  men,  and  lod'gings  for  all   the  officers  of 
one  reg^iment ;  magazines  for  artillery,  (lores,  and  ammunition  ;  and  moft  of 
the  public  offices  of  government  are  within   its  walls.     The  other  pu  lie 
buildinsjs  are  a  Calvinift  and  a  Lutheran  church :  a  juard-honfe,  in  which 
the  Burajher  Senate,  or  the  coun9il  of  btir^hers,  meet  for  tranfading  bu- 
Tfinefs  relative  to  the  interior  police  ot  the  town  :  a  large  building  in  which 
the  government  ilaVes,  to  the  number  of  330,  are  lodged:  the  court  of 
juftice,  Where  civil  and  criminal  caufcs  are  heard  and  determined.    The 
bafis  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  court  is  the   Roman  or  civil  law.  tera* 
perked  oc.correded  bv  local  circumftances  and  untorefeen  occurrences,  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafes  may  feera  to  require,  and  which  are  generally  pro- 
vided for  in  the  code  drawn  \i\j  under  the  mme  of'  Statutes  of   ndia,'  for 
the  fupreme  court  of  Batavia  and  the  other  inferior  fetllements  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company      A  full  court  is  compofcd  of  feven  judges, 
by  a  majority  of  whofe  votes  all  caufes  are  decided  ;  fubjed,  however,  to 
an  appeal  to  a  court  compofed  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  gc/vertior,  and 
from  their  decifion  to  tHe  King  in  council      The  fifcal,  or  chief  acting 
magiftrate,  Is  alfo  the  public  accufer  and  attorney-general  to  profecute,  io 
all  criminal  cafes,  for  the  fovercign.     The  judges  are  none  of  tjiempro* 
feffional  mew,  but  are  chofen  out  of  the  burghers  bf  the  town. 
.   'f  The  Lombard  Bank,  to  which  is  committe4  the  management  of  » 
capital  of  about  600,000  rix  dollars,  lent  by  the  old  government  in  paper 
money  to  tbe  fubjedls  on  mortgages  of  their  lands  and  houfes,  or  oa 
.moveable  property,  at  an  rntereft  of  5  per  cent  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
c^ftlej  as  is  alfo  the  IFctJkammer  ox  chamber  for  adminiibing  the  afFairs 
:of  orphans.     The  population  of  the  town  is  eftimated  at  about  6,000 
whites,  inclufive  of  the  niilitary,  and  twelve  thoufand  Haves.    " 
•     *'  Between  the  town  and  Table  Mountain  are  fcattcred  over  ihe  plain  $ 
<nutnber  of  neat  houles  furrounded  by  plantations  and  gardens.     Of  tbefc 
the  largeft  and  neareft  to  the  town  is  that  in  which  the  government  houfc 
jsere6ted.     It  is  in  length^near  1,000  yards,  and  contains  about  forty  acres 
of  rich  land  divided  into  almoft  as  many  fquarcs  by  oak  hedges.     The 
public  walk  runs  up  the  middle,  is  weU  ihaded  by  an  avenue  of  oak 
trees,  and  enclofed  on  each  (id'e  by  a  hedge  of  cut  myrtles.     The  Dutch  of 
late  years  had  entirely  oegleded  this  excellent  piece  of  ground ;  but  the 
fpirit  of  improvement  that  has  always  a^uated  the  minds  of  the  £ngl4(h 
in  all  their  poffeffions  abroad^  will  no  doubt  (hew  itfdf  at  this  place,  and 
convert  the  public  garden  into  a  place  not  only  ornan^ental  to  the  town  but 
ufeful  to  the  country.     A  part  of  it,  in  faft,  has  already  bern  appropriated, 
by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  for  the  reception  of  fcarce  and  curious 
native  plants,  and  for  the  trial  of  fuch  Afiatic  and  European  produdipns  a$ 
may  feem  moft  likely  to  be  cultivated  with  benefit  to  the  colony.     ;. 

"  Among  the  foreign  produftions  that,  might  be  introduced,  and  in  all 
probability  cultivated  with  fucccfs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ma  b« 
I'cckoned  the  ^different  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant.  Ma/iy  of.thcfe 
have  been  already  tried,  and  found  to  fucceed .  extremely  well  in  the 
light  fandy  .foil  that  generally  prevails  ia  tbfi  (;ou»tr^.    Two  fjjecie^ 
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of  iftdigo  grow   wild  in   feveral  ]^arts  of  the   colony ;  and '  the  culti- 
vated plant  of  India  is  now  wi  trial.     DitFerent-fpecies  of  the  ca6t«s,  the 
plant  on  whi<*h  the  cochineal  infed  feeds,  grow  juft  as  well  here  as  on  the 
ogofite  continent.     The  tea-plant  has  long  been  In  the  country,  but  totally 
jieglecked:     It  is  a  hardy*  Ihrub,  which  when  once  planted   is  not  cafily 
eradicated}  and  the  foil,  thd  climate,  and  g<^neral  face  of  the  country, 
bear  a  ftrong  analogy  to  thorc» provinces  of  China  to  which  it  is  itidigenous. 
Three  years  a^o  a  fmall-  coffee  plant  was  brought  from  the  iflahd  of 
Bourbon,  and  is  now  in  full   berry,  and  promifes  to  fucceed  remarkably 
well  5  the  fugar  cane  equally  fo.     Flax  will  give  t\Vcl  crbp<5  itrthe  year; 
andhe^np,  called  by  the  Hottfentots  Dacha^  is  produc^d'in  great  quantities; 
not,  however,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  manufaftured  into  cordage  or'cloth, 
but  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  leaffets,  flowers,  arid  young  feeds  ^hich  are 
ufed  by  the  (laves  and  hottentot^  as  a  fuccedaneilm  for  tobacco:  '  The  dwarf 
mulberry  grows  here  as  well  as  in  China ;  but  the  common- fitk  worm  is  not 
in  the  colony.     SeveraJ  fpecies  of  wild  moths^*  however,  fpin  their  coc-^ 
coons  among  the  fbrubby  plants  of  Africa.     Among  thofe  there  is  one 
fpecies,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Atlas,*  and  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the 
iiti^hia  of  Fabricius,  which  feeds  upon  the  Proted  argentea;  the  wittebbom 
oriilvertree  of  the  Dutch,  and  might  probably  be  tumfed  to  fome  account 
by  cultivation.     Dr.  Roxburgh  is  of  opinioin  that  it  i^-precifely  the  Tame 
tnfed  which  fpins  the  ftrong  lilk  known  in  India  by  the  name  o^  TufTuch. 
The  pahna  chriiti,  from  the  f6cd  of  which  is  texpreflcd  the  caftor  oil,  and 
the  aloe,  whofe  jaice  produces  the  well  known  drug  of  that  name,  are 
natives  of  the  country,  and  are  met  with  almoftr everywhere  in  great  plenty ; 
as  is  alfg  the  cape  olive,  fo  like  in  habit  iind  iapptarance  to  the  cultivated 
plant  of  Europe,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fticceYs  of  the 
latter  J  it  is  the  a[K>re  aftonifhing  that  this  tree  has  not  been  introduced, 
fince  no  vegetable  oil,  fit  for  culinary  ufes,'  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  the 
colony.     For  this  purpofe  the  fcfamum  woulcP  prove  an  ufeful  grain;     In 
fiioft  of  the  fandy  flats  are  found  in  great  abundance  two  varieties  of  the 
Myrica  certferay  or  wax  plant,  from  the  berries  of  which   is  procurable; 
by  firaple  boiling,  a  firm  pure  wax ;  and  the  honey  bee  is  evej^y  where  wild 
on  the  heathy  fides  of  the  hills  j  but  the  culture  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
infed  haVe  hitlierto  been  eoually  neglected. 

*'  Timber  of  all  kinds  for  building  is  an  exceeding  fcarce  and  expenfive 
article  at  the  Cape,  yet  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  rear  it  near  the 
town.  Avenues  of  oak  trees,  plantations  of  the  white  poplar,  and  of  the 
ftone  pine,  arc  to  be  feen  near  moft  of  the  country  houfes  not  very'diftant 
from  the  Cape,  and  have  been  found  to  thrive  molt  rapidly ;  but  the  timber 
tbey  produce  is  k,cn8rally  ihakfen  and  unfound.  7  he  oak  that  has  been  intro- 
duced mto  the  colony  appears  to  be  that  variety  of  the  Quercus  Roi-uVy  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Durmaft  oak,  much  of  which  grows  in  the 
newForeil,  and  is  but  of  little  eftiraation- arotng  (hip  builders.  It  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  the  acorns  growing  in  clutters,  and  each  having  a  long  foot 
ftilk.  The  larch,  whofe -growih  in  Europe  is  rapid,  arid  yet  the  timber  a^ 
good  or  better  thanaay  oi  the  pine  tribe,  would  be  an  acquifition  and  an 
ornament  to  the  prefent  naked  hills  of  the  Capcj  and  the  beech  would  no 
doubt  thrive  in  thofe  places  where  the  poplar  does  fo  well.** 

The  country  abounds  in  fruit,  and  vines  are  cultivated  to  great 
advantage.    It  likcwifc  affords  a  rith  treat,  indeedj  to  the  Botanift. 

''  The 
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"Thfi  natural  prodqdlions  of  the  Cape  peninfub,  io  the  vegetable  kingfc 
dpCD,  are  perhapa  luore  mimerous,  varied,  aad  elegantj  than  on  any  other 
fpot  of  equal  extent  in  the  whole  world.  Of  thde,  by  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Mr.  Maffon,  his  Maje(ly*s  botanic  garden,  at  Kew,  exhibits  a 

'  choice  collection  f  but  many  aie  dill  wanti  g  to  complete  it.  Few  co^i- 
trLescan  boail  of  io  great  a  yariety  of  the  bulbous  rooted  plants  as  Southern 
Africa.  In  the  month  q\  September,  at  the  clofe  of  the  rain^'  feafoQ>  the 
|ilain^  at  the  feet  of  the  Table  Mountain  and  on  die  weft  fhore  of  Table 
jpay,  called  now  the  green  Point,  exhibit  a  beautiful  appearance.  As  ia 
Englaud  the  humble  daify,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  decorates  the  greea 
fod,  f<,>  at  ihe  Cape,  Jn  tlie  fame  feafon,  the  whole  furfa\:e  is  enlivened 
^ith  tlie  large  Othonoa,  fo  like  the  daify  as  to  be  dlRinguilhed  only  by  a 
Botanil^,  fpringing  up  in  myriads  out  of  a  verdant  carpet,  not  howtver  of 
grafsjj  but  compofed  generally  of  the  low  creeping  TrifoUum  pieliioios.  The 
Oj^aiis  c^nua  and  others  of  the  fame  genus,  varying  through  every  tint  of 
colour  frem  brilliant  red,  purple,  violet,  yellow,  down  to  fuowy  wlytenc6, 
and  the  Kypoxis  ftellata,  or  ftar-flower,  with  its  regular  radiated  corolla, 
fome  of  golden  yellow,  fome  of  a  dear  unfullied  white,  and  others  con- 
taining in  each  flower,  white,  violet,  and  deep  green,  are  equally  oome' 
rous,,  and  infinitely  more,  beautiful.  Whilfi  thele  are  involving  the  petals 
of  their  Aiewy  flowerets  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  modeft  Ixia  Cinnar 
momeay  of  which  are  two  varieties,  one  called  here  the  CinpamoQ,  and  the 
otlier  the.  Evening  Flower;  that  which  has  remained  clofed  up  in  its  browii 
calyx  aud  inviiible  during  the  day,  now  expands  its  fmall  white  bloiToros^ 
and  fcents  the  air,  throughout  the  night,  witji  it^  fragrant  odours*  The 
Cribe^  of  ixias  are  numerous  and  extremely  elegant ;  but  none  more  iingtilar 
than  that  fpecies  which  bears  a  Iqng  upright  fpike  of  pale  green  flowers. 
1  he  Iris,  the  Moraia,  Antbolizay  and  Gladioius,  each  furnifli  a  great  variety 
of  iRCcie^  not  lefs  elegant  nor  graceful  tlian  the  /ria.  The  Gladiolus,  which 
ja  here  called  Afmanety  is  uncommonly  beautiful  with  its  tall  waving 

■  fpik^of  fldped  flowers,  and  has  alfo  airagrant  fmell^ — that  fpecies  of  a  deep  ' 
crimfon  is  flill  more  el(?gant.     Of  thofe  genera  which  botanifls  have  dif- 
tinguidaed  by  the  name  of  liliaceous  clafs,  many  are  exceedingly  grand  and 
beautiful,  particularly  the  Amaryllis,  of  which  there  are  fcveral  fpecies* 

,  The  (ides  of  the  hills  are  finely  fcented  with  the  family  of  Geraninms-,  the 
djflerent  fpecies  of  which,  exhibiting  fuch  variety  of  foliage,  once  ftarted 
an  idea  that  this  tribe  of  plants  alone  might  imitate  in  their  leaves  every 
genus  of  the  vegetable  world. 

"  The  frutefcent,  or  flirubby  plants,  that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  fome 
on  the  hills,  others  in  the  deepchafms  of  the  mountains,  and  others  on  the 
fandy  illhmus,  furnifh  an  endlefs  .variety  for  the  labours  of  H.he  botanifta. 
Of  the  numbers  of  this  clafs  of  naturalifts,  vfho  have  vifited  the  Cape, 
none  have  returned  to  Europe  without  having  added  to  his  colledion  plants 
that  were'^not  defcribed  or  known.  The  eye  of  a  fliangcr  is  immediately 
caught  ty  the  extenfive  plantations  of  the  Protea  Argeniea,  whofe  fllvcr 
coloured  leaves,  of  the  foft  texture  of  fatin,  gives  it  a  diftinguifhed  appean- 
ance  among  the  deep  foliage  of  the  oak,  and  flill  deeper  hue  of  the  ftone 

' '     -  ' '  '  •  •  II-  I.      '    " 

♦  ''  A  fmall  yellow  Iris  furnifhes  a  root  for  the  table,  in  fize  and  tafte  not 
unlike  a  chefnut.  1  hefe  fmall  roots  are  called  Uyntjes  by  the  colonifls,  and 
that  of  the  Ajionegfton  diftacbwi^  which  is^alfo  eaten,  water  Uyntjes.*' 

pine^t 
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pine.  It  IS  lingular  enough  that  though  the  numcrdUsYpfeciei  ot'Protea  b6^ 
indifcriminately  produced  on  almoft  every  bill  of  the  colony,  the  filver 
tree  (hould  be  confined  to  the  feet  'Of  the  Table  Mountain  alode,  a  cir-  ' 
cqmfbnce  that  led  to  the  fuppofition  of  its  not  being  indigenous  to  the 
Cape  I  it  has  never  yet,  however*  been  difcovered  in  any  other  patt  of  the 
world.  The  tribe  of  heaths  are  uncommonly  elegant  and  beautiful :  they 
are  met  with  equally  numerous  and  flouriihing  on  tliip  ftony  hills  and  fandy 
plains]  yet,  unlefs  raifed  from  feed,  are  with  difficulty  tranffjianted  intd 
gardens.  Little  inferior  to  heaths  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  genera  to 
which  botanifts  have  given  the  tiamcs  of  Pofygala  Bfunea,  Borhohia,  Diofma, 
CUfforiia,  and  Jfparagus-y  to  which  might  be  added  a  vaft  variety  of  others, 
to  be  enumerated  only  in*  a  work  prqfeffedly  written  on  the  fubjed^ 

(To  te  continued^) 
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Nautical  Odes^  or  Poetical  Sketches^  dejtgned  to  commemorate  the  atchieve^ 
mentsoftheBtiiiJhNavy.  4to.  .Pp.  169.  Williams.'  London. 
1801* 

THE  purpofe  o(  this  work  is  (b  laudable  artd  fo  congenial  with  the 
aflFedions  of  Engliibmen,  that  every  mart  who  kth  for  the  ho^ 
nour  of  his  country  muft  be  prepared  to  read  it  with  patriotic  enthu-i 
fiafm.  TShc  work  is  dedicated  tt>  Lord  Vifcount  Garlics,  but  the 
author  does  not  fubfcribe  his  name.  The  firft  tribute  to  naval 
heroifm^  in  this  coUciftion  of  Nautical  Odes,  is  addrefled  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Hawkb  ;  and  the  author  proceeds  to  celebrate 
every  fubfequent  atchievement  of  Britiih  valoUr  on  its  natural  elemeni 
^own  to  the  prefent  times.  If  the  author  (joes  not  reach  the  fublimeft 
heights  of  poetry,  he,  at  jtimes,  foars^  to  no  ordinary  pitch )  and/ 
confidering  the  (imilarity  in  the  anions  which  he  records,  he  has 
ihown  a  confiderable  ihare  of  ingenuity  in  varying  his  images.  He 
has  alfo  difplayed  a  power  of  irony  and  farcafmin  addreffing  the 
French  ;  or  in  fpeaking  what  he  fuppofes  ought  to  be  their  fentiments^ 
which  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  his  work.  He  feems,  indeed,  to 
be  thoroughly  the  feaman*s  friend^  and  the  few  talcs  which  fallow  his 
Odes  are  calculated  to  promote  nautical  morality  and  prudence.  The 
whole  concludes  with  an  elegy  on  the  Death  of  Admiral  Ba^r ring- 
ton,  which  is  honourable  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to  the  departed  hero.  • 
Weihall  extrad  one  of  our  author's  odes  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner, 
a&^well  as  for  the  fake  of  the  charadkeriftic  anecdote  at  the  tn^  of  it. 

Aimiral  Lord  Hotham's  ASion  with  the  French  Fleet  ojf  Gmoa^  March  14, 
1795.  Force  of  the  French  l€  Ships  of  the  Lint  *  force  of  the  EngHJk,  15. 
IfiEngliJh  Admiral  ivithgfeat  Skill  and  Bravery^  hoke  through  thdr  Line, 
'  took  two-^kips,  the  Ca  ira  of  80  Gunsy  and  the  Ccnfcur  cf  'j^  Guns,  and 
Mged  the  Reft  of  their  Fieet,  in  a  fvery  fhatteted  Condition^  to  feck  f of  . 
'^kdttr  in  their  own  Harbours, 

"  Hotham,  accept  the  tributary  hy, 

Due  to  that  valour  and  con  Turn  mate  art 
That  bade  GauPs  fquadron,  baffl'd,  bear  away, 
Glad  with  diaxinifh'd  nurnbws  to  depart  i 
.»o.  x»xvi.  voi^  IX,  N  Clad 
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Glad,  b^ne  by  the  fav'ring  wind, 
Along  the  surge's  tracklc^fs  path, 
Ifi  fome  contiguous  port  to  find 

A  fhcltcr  from  the  temped  of  thy  wrath  5 
And  93  a  facfifice  to  leave. 

On  the  fea*3  undulated  ihrinc, 
T'  appcale  the  Pow*r  that  rules  the  wave^ 
,      Two  of  t lie  braveft"  warriors  in  its  line. 

•*  And  Gaul  her  baffl'd  fquadron  happy  decm'd. 

That  thus  efcap'd  thy  defolating  ire, 
And  her  remaining  floating  forts  redeem'd. 
For  fuch  a  ranfom,  from  thy  wafteful  fire. 
♦  Wrapt  in  fierce  flames  the  victim  falls 
And  dark  and  terrible,,  as  nighty 
The  fmoke  afcends,  and  Pity  calls 

In  vain  for  aid,  and  fickens  at  the  fight ; 
And  Gaul  thus  hopes  the  wrath  appeas*d 

That  round  brave  hearts  like  lightening  glows^ 
Aod  E^ritons  bears,,  with, furor  feia!d,; 

Like  thunder  on  their  diflipated  foes«      ,    . 

*^  But  rough  as  thunder  in  tho  ftorm  of  figbt 

Tho' Britain's  naval  contba^nts appear, 
Gentle  and  brilliant  as  celedial  light 

They  prove,   when  enemies  confefs  their  fear, 
When  vanquifh'd  hofts  their  arms  refignj 

Tlien  ev'ry  gen'rous  art  is  tried 
To  foothe  the  chieftains  that  repine 

At  the  fad  change  of  Fortune's*  varying  tide; 
Then  the  dread  arm  that  grafps  the  fpear 
Strix'es  to  relieve  the  wounded  foe, 
Or  .gently  wipes  the  falling  tear  ' 

That  tells  the  haplefs  widow'd  ftranger'S  woe. 

*'  Hotham,  to  thee  the  +  Gallic  chief  refigns 

His  fword,  while  anguifh  o'er  his  frame's  diffused, 

Th*  unwilling  gift  thy  gen'rous  heart  declines, 
And  bids  him  wear  what  he  had  nobly  ufed ; 


f» 


.  «  u  The  Ca  if  a  "was  burnt  after  fhe  was  brought  to  an  Englifh  harbour^' 
+  "  When  the  fufviving  firR  officer  of  a  hnt  of  battle  ftiip,  taken  in  ati 
a£lion  between  the  French  fleet<  in  the  Mediterranean,  aod  the  Britifh  fleet 
under  Admiral  Hotham,  had,  foth«  days  afterwards,  his  fword  returned  to 
him,  he  congratulated  himielf  upon  receiving  it,  and  lat  tlie  fame  time-  ob- 
lerved,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  thruft  that  fword  through  the  bodies  ^f 
feveral  of  his  Teamen,  to  make  the  remainder  iland  to  Vheir  guns  :  he,  at  the ,  . 
fame  time,  aiked  the  firll  Lieutenant  of  the  Adimral*s  (hip,  on^board  of 
which  the  Frenchman  was  pri loner,  how  the  Engl ifli' officers  contrived  to 
keep  their  men  to  their  guns?" — "  We  have  no  neccflity  to  keep  theiti  to 
iheir  guns,  (replied  the  Lieutenant)  for  the  d. — I  himielf  (;ouldnot  drive 
them  from  them," — JS!avd  Chronicle,  N#t  xxii*  g.  22ftr 

«      .^  .  *  •       SurpriiPd 


Bdt-prizMy  the  fhining  gift  hft  fhew^;  .  ,    -.  •    * 

And  while  his  eyes  with  forrow  wecpf         ,      ' 
Admits  his  own  troops  felt  its.uie^ 

Gaul^s  fear-ftruck  warriors  to  their  arms. to  keep ^  .  .0 

And  then  how  Britons  tb  their  guns  .  ^ 

Are  made  to  (land,  he  fain  would  atki^  ... 

*  That's  joy,*  *tiS  laid,  to  jBritain's  fons, 

*  To  drive  tkerd  from  them,  were  the  arduous  talki-* . 
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Ohfervatbtis  di  the  PaBilms  whi^Ji  ha've  fuhd  Ireianti'^  m  th-e  CatuTfinhs  t^owH 
upon  the  People  of  that  Country  \  dnd  on  the  Jujiice,  Expedience,  and  Necejity^ 
ofreJtoTing  to  the  Catholics  their  political  Rights,  By  J,  E.  Dcvereux,  Efqv 
Pp.  l60v     4s.  6d.     Richardfqns.     1801. 

Mk.  DEVEREUX,  we  underftand,  was  a  gentlfetiian  df  good  prbpert^^ 
and  of  good  family  in  the  cdunty  bf  \Vexf0rd3  and  was  one  of  the 
four  deltegates  deputed  by  the  Catholics  of  that  county,  to  prcferlt  an  addre& 
to  thcThrofae  requeftlng  his  Majefly  not  to  recal  Earl  Fitz  Willi  am.  The 
other  three  delegates  were  Cornelius  Grogan,  Baynall  Beauch'amp  Harvey^ 
tidd  John  Hay,  who  have  fince  been  hanged  for  treafon;  We  do  not  mention 
Ibis  circnmdance  for  the  invidious  purpofe  of  diminiihing  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  the  aflertions  of  Mr,  Devereux,  but  merely  to  fhcw  that  he  is  ft 
tigid,  if  not  a  violetit.  Catholic  5  and,  confi^quently,  to  excite  a  necefiary 
d^ee  of  €aiution>  in  'weighing  his  arguments^  and  -  in  appteciating  his 
femimentSi. 

By  refloring  the  Catholics  to  what  he  is  pleafbd  to  call  ibcir  pdiiicdl  rights^ 

Mr.  D.*  means,  the  placing  them,  in  all  refpe6b,.  on*  the  fame  footing  with 

Proteflants.     Biu  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  nature  of  poli-^ 

tical  rights,  which,  indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  undcrftand  5  but  con- 

tGats  hin^felf  with  afluming  a  hdi  which  it  was  his.  duty  to  prove*     This 

vokiminous  pamphlet  conlifts  chiefly  in  a  repetition  of  the  feds  which  hav^ 

been  celle^ed  by  Dr.  Curry  (whom  the  author  calls  an  excellent  man)  and 

others,  in  order  to  prove  that- the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  always  a  loyal 

clafs  of  people,  and  that  fo  far  from  having  per fecuted  the  Proteftantsi 

they  were  always  objedts  of  perfecutioti  themfelves.     The  aifertion  is  not 

new,  nor  is  it  fupported  by  any  new  arguments .5  weihall  not  ♦therefore 

enter  into  the  fubjeft.     Hume  and  Sir  John  Temple,  as  having  nlaiit- 

tained-a  contrary  propolkion,  are  treated  with  great,  and  unmerited>  fev6* 

^ity  by  the  author,  whofe  prejudices,  however^  if  they  really  fpring  from 

attachment  to  his  religion,  •  are  pardenilble.     Not  fo  his  fultome  adulatibti 

«f  Mr.  Grattan  when  he  ridiculoufly.  ftilcs,  "  the  immortal  GrattaO — that 

^ffreat  and  good  man^'*    Rifum  teneatis^?  Mr.  Grattan's  chara6ter  i^s  very  weil 

|underftood  now)  and  the  memorable  conference  at  Tinnelnnch  will  not 

foon  be  forgotten.  ♦ 

The  remarks  on  the  King's  Coronation  Oath  betfay  extreme  ignorande 
^  thefubjedt  5  and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Butler  which  the  author  deems 
unanfwcrable,  h^ve  not  only  been  ^«/w^r^/i  hxsX  confuted  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
^^  the  intelligent  author  01  the  Letters  of  FatwUsi    But  ignorance  is  not 

'  ^%  *  the 
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-the  worft  quality  difplaycd  in  the  obfervatioris  on^  this  to^ic,  in  p.  lO^i 
where  he  not*on1y  ihews  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Britiih  monarch3r>  nor  of  the  nature  and  extdnt  of  the  regal 
power,  but  talks  of  his  Sovereign  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  is  highly 
indecent  and  reprehen(ible.  Mr.  Sutler^  according  to  this  writer,  is  en- 
dowed with  papal  infallibility,  and  to  rejed  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or 
to  deny  the  jufticeof  hia  poiitions,  we  arS  told,  "  rauft  imply  want  of  ho- 
nefty  or  intelkd,"  we  (hrewdly  fufpe6t  that  the  want  of  honefty  or  intel- 
le6t,  if  it  may  be  fa  id  to  exift  any  where,  is  to  be  found  only  in  thofe  who 
•fupport  the  pofitions  of  Mr.  Butler  5  and  we  will  affign  one  rea/on  at  leaft  m 
juftification  of  our  fufpicion.    , 

Mn  Butler,  in  his  tradl,  reviewed  in  our  number  for  February  laft,^ 
adduced,  with  infinite  triumph,  one  ftrong  fad,  which,  he  boldly  de- 
clared, rendered  all  dijcuffionjuferfiums.  The  fad  was  this,  that  "  the  Co-, 
ronation  Oath  was  fixed  in  Ireland  hy  the  Jirji  of  William  and  Maryj  at 
thai  riw^  ttoman  Catholic  peers  bad  their  featSy  and  voted  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords;  Soman  Catholic  commoners  were  eligible  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mon s  j  and  all  civil  and  military  oflfiices  were  open  to  Roman  Catholics; 
.they  were  deprived  of  thefe  rights  by  the  ad  of  the  third  and  fourth  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Queen  Anne."  The  infer- 
ence drawn  from  this  fad  is  that  the  Coronation  Oath  could  only  refer  to 
the  laws  exiiling  at  that  time,  under  which  the  Romanifls  fate,  voted,  and 
held  places.  When  we  reviewed  Mr.  Butler's  book,  we  had  fonoe  doubt* 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatement ;  but,  not  having  the  Irifh  Statutes  to 
refer  to,  we  forbore  to  urge  them.  We  have  fince,  however,  taken  paini 
to  afcertain  the  fad,  and  our  doubts  have  been  converted  into  certainty. 

The  impreffion  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  by  the  affertton 
•wliich  we  have  quoted  above  is,  unqucftionably,  this  5  fhat,  notwitbdand* 
ing  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  Ronian  Catholic  Peers  and  Commons  of 
.Ireland  adunHy.fate  and  voted  in  the  Iriili  Pariiametrt  in  the  frjiy ear  qf  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  continued  fa  to  do  until  the  third/ear 
of  that  reig^i,  when  the  penal  ftatntes,  deftrudive  of  theiij  former  privi- 
leges were  paiied.    This  muft  be  the  author's  meanw^,  too,  or  elfe  his 
aiTertion  would  be  nugatory  and  prove  nothing.     Now  whoever,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Irifli  Statute  Book,  will  find  ihBiiihe  first 
FarliameTit  <iwhichfate  in  Irisland,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary y did  not 
Jit  Until  the  th  i  R  Dyear  of  their  reign ;  and  that  every  memher,  before  be  took  bis 
fcati  ivas  obliged  tofuhfcribe  the  Tejl  prefcribed  hy  Jlatute  of  the  30th  of  Charles 
.the  Second.     We  are  utterly  aftoniihed  that  a  man  of  fuch  *'  profound  eru- 
dition and  fnperior  abilities,"  as  our  author  reprefents  Mr.  Butler-  to  be, 
ihoold  have  been  betrayed,  by  his  prejudices,  into  what  niud  he,  either  au 
egregious  error  or  a  grofs  iniipofition.     Surely  we  fhould  liave  more  reafon 
toaceufe  this  gentleman  and  his  friends  of  a  "  want  of  honefty  or  (of)  in^ 
telled'^than  he  or  they  can  poffibly  have  to  prefer,  fuch  an  accufation 
againd  thofe  who  diffentfrom  their  tenets,  deny  the  con clufi venefs  pf  their 
arguments,  aiild  refiife  to  fubfcribeto  the  infallibility  of  their  deciiion^.. 

Of  Mr.   D.'s  fentiments  rcfpedin^.the  Union  it' is  difiScult  to  form  an 
opinion.     By  the  following  brie^tjuotation,  however,  which  is  marked 
by  more  beauties  than  one,  we  fball  enable  ouf  reader^  to  form  as  corred 
an  ide^  of  it  as  they  cotild  polfibly  colled  from  a  perufal  of  the  whole  • , 
book< 

''  it  if.fcrtcntJy  to  be  hoped  that  the  ^pk  of  England,  by  affedionatc 

treatmentj  ■ 
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tftaibnent,  will  merit  that  cordial  attacfament  never  to  be  acquired  by  force> 
aod.that  poor  Ireland  will  forget,  ip  the  endearments  of  her  present  coix-*' 
nedion,  her  former  .ftate,  what  (he  might  have  been,-  and  the  brutal' 
violence  of  thofe  ruffians  who,  bribed  with  her  own  gold,  have  furrendered 
her  up,  mangled  and  broken  hearted  !  Grattan !  reverend  name  !  that  harp, 
whofc  wild  notes  you  accorded  to  the  harmonions  tones  of  liberty,  has.  been- 
ftruck  by  the  Britifli  Lion,  and  will  found  no  more.'\ 

If  any  of  our  readers  underft^nd  this  fublime  effufion  we  will  thank  them 
for  an  explanation  of  it.     To  us  it  is  unintelligible.     The  author  does  not 
^pear  to  be  much  more  clear  in  his  ideas  than  he  is  in  his  language.     In 
1».  131,  he  exhorts  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  imitate  the  condu^  of  the 
National  AiTerobly  of  France,  by  the  abolition  of  all  religious  diRin6tions  I ' 
The  bappy  efFe6ts  which  have  refulted  from  the  adoption  of  this  fweeping 
'  meafure  of  reform  in  France,  and  its  faluiary  influence,  on  religion^  mo- 
'  ral.ity,  and  fecial  order  in  that  country,  are,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  the  moft 
potent  arguments  which  Mr.  D.  could  poffibly  adduce,  in  recommendation 
of  a  fimilar  reform  here.     And,  en rneftly  anxious  to  do  him  all  poilible 
juftice,  wefhall  here  leave  him  and  his  work,  with  thatfalutary  impreflion 
which  this  ftrong  proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  clearnefs  of 
his  compreheniion,  and  the  flrength  of  his  ability  cannot  fail  ,to  have  pro** 
duced  on  the  minds  of  our  readers.       ,  "  •  ' 

Jbmocraey  the  Caufe  of  the  frefent  Dearth  and  Sufferings  of  the  Poor,     By  J. 
W.     8vo.     Pp.    3^i     Is.  6d.     Wright.     London.     ISOl. 

THE  firift  effort  of  the  author,  at  the  opening  of  his  tra£t,  is  briefly  to 
delineate,  or  rather  to  glance,  at,  the  progrefs  and  confequences  of  difaffec* 
lion  in  this  country,  fince  the  French  revolution,  on  which  topic  his  re- 
marks are  appofite  and  pertinent.     It  is,  alas !  but  too  true  that — 

"  Britiih  freedom  has  been  proftituted  in  the  moft  audacious  mannjsr, 
bythcnioft  licent  ous  men,  for  the  moft  deteftable  purpofes,  and  we  ihould     » 
ibme  years  ago  have  Qiared  in  all  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  France,  and 
We  been  at  this  moment  the  victims  of  that  tremendous  mifery  which  has 
difgraced  and  defolated,  and  ftill  continues  %q  difgrace  and  defolate,  fo 
large  and  fair  a  portion  of  Europe,  if  the  vi-ilance,  firmnefs,  and  wifdom- 
of  the  late  incomparable  minifter  and  his  co^adjutors,  aided  by  the  goqd*, 
fenfe  and  loyalty  of  the  moft  refpedable  and  refponiible  part  of  the  nation « 
liad  not  refilled,  over-awed,  and  controuled  the  revolutionifts  and  Jacobins 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  author  then  confiders  the  various  caufes  to  which  ih^c,  Dearth,  arti-. 
£cial  as  he  contends  it  is,  has  been  imputed  ;  and  denies  that  is  it  fairly 
imputable  to  either  of  thefe  caufes  feparately,'or  to  the  coroporation  of  any 
two  or  more  of  them.  It  is — "  he  maintains" — the  offspring  of  democracy 
and  jacobinifro.  In  proving  that  the  fcarcity  did  not  proceed  from  tlie  war,. 
te  ftates  a  fad  worthy  of  notice  \  that  *'  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  pur- 
chafed  in  England  by  the  comrailfioners  of  the  Vldtualling  Office  in  the  laft 
year  did  not  amount  to  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  quantity  which  has  been 
J«/>(?r/5^  during  the  fame  period. 

He  imputes  the  beft  motives  to  the  Dule  of  Portland,  in  publifhing  his 
roediorable  Letter  relative  to  the  fcarcity  j  but  indfts,  that  it  has  been  at-, 
tended  with  very  diftreffing  cifcupiftances.     It  certairjly  put  a  fudden  ftopi^ 
tp  thefupplyof-the  markets.    In  nwny  inftances  whfch  luiglit  be;  acl-'- 

duced 
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ducedj  tfafr  fitme  principle  mud  have  operated  equallf.  My  informatioli  b 
very  gpod,  that  com  already  ordered  to  the  market,  was  returned  to  tbe 
baru,  to  wait  that  advancement  of"  the  price  which  the  Secretary  of  State's 
liCtter  encouraged  the  former- to  expe^.  At  the  fame  time,  and  for  thie 
fame  reafo.}is,  it  confirmed  the  wily  fuggeftions  of  the  Jacobin  ^and  the 
Democrats  who  werfj  employed  bufily,  but  warily,, in  propagating  the 
belief  of  a  dearth>  in  order  to  difpoie  the  people  to  clamour  and  com<» 
pjotion." 

On  the  real  flate  of  the  crops  he  makes  the  following  remarks. 
,  f'  The  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  crops  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
well  known,  and  by  none  better  than  thofe  whofe  official  bufinefs  it  was  to 
dbtain  the  information, — Nay,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Parlia- 
rnentary  Committee  was  frequently  perplexed  by  receiving  different  calcuit 
lations  from  different  perfons  of  refpedability,  inhabiting  the  fame  part  ci 
the  country, 
.  *'  The  writer  of  thefe  fheets,  during  the  autumn  of  laft  year,  travelled 
ILhrough  fourteen  or  more  counties  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
paid  particular  attention  through  the  whole  of  his  excurfion  to  the  llate  of 
figriculture  and  quality  of  crops  of  wheat. '   As  far  as  his  converfatiori  ex- 
tended, the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  the  different  diftrids  all  fpokewith 
fatisfadtion  of  their  crops  of  wheat,  allowed  that  there  was  no  diminution 
of  the  ufual  fi/e  of  the  grain,  that  it  was  in 'general  plump  and  well  fed, 
JJor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  feafon  of  harveft  in  the  northern  provipces 
was  fo  favourable,  .s^nd  the  corn  in  general  fo  well  got  in,  that  any  damaged 
wheat  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  at  Jeafl,  muft  have  proceeded  from  abfo- 
Itite  negligence  3  and,  indeed,  when  we  recolle6t  how  kindly  and 'favourable 
the  fpring  and  the  fummer  of  lall  year  were  to  vegetation,  there  was  every 
Tt^afon   to  exped  aft  abundant  harveft.     I  do  not,  therefore,  hefitate  to 
,^ffert,  ^nd  I  fpeak  from  the  moftfolemriconvi^ipn,  that  the  prefent  dwth 
is  not  fcarclty,  but  arifes  ftom  the  artificial  fabrication  of  curious  villainy, 
pnd    perfeyering    democracy,    working    upon    ignorance    and    deluded 


avarice.** 


He  then  flievvs  that,  even  admitting  the  exiftence  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  crops  of  vne  ib'ifd,  the  importation  of  corn,  in  thp  port  of  London, 
between  the  months  of  December  and  May,  was  more  than  adequate  tp 
fupply  it  ■ 

•  On  the  difprpportion  of  the  price  to  the  fuppofed  deficiency,  on  whipu 
we  havefo  frequently  commented,  Jiis  obfervations  are  unanfwtrable, 

*'  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  alked  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  ad- 
mitting the  failure  of  laft  year's  crop  to  be  one- third,  how  it  happens  that  the 
price  (houjd  be  raifed  fpar-fold,  and  upon  what  ground  a  deficiency  of  one- 
third  is  to  raife  a  commodity  four- fold  }  But  if  the  vaft  importations  which 
hare  been  made  to  fupply  this  doubtful  faijure  of  one-third  of  laft  year's  crop 
be  allowed  to  have  their  natural  cffedt,  we  fhall  readily  fuppofe  that  the  prefect 
jdearth  dpeu  not  proceed  from  deficiency. — Arid  (dearth  being  fo  favourable  to^ 


engine  as  ygcently  employ 
red^on,  anarchy,  and  revolution)  aware  of  this,  I  fay^  is  it  li}cely  thefienci 
piould  negleft  this  moft  dangeroufly-powerful  engine  as  certain  to  producp 
pM|)lip' discontent  ati^  diftprbancei  and  the  ^orrorr  of .  fapguiUi^ry  aparchy^ 
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XM  now/msrtters  feemed  nearly  rtpe^  and  the  perilous  moment  at  kand^  the 
-moment  of  general  explofion  ? 

^f  The  common  price  of  wheat  in  the  yea»  of  fair  produce  is  from  fix  to 
*(eyeti  (hillings  per  bnibel ;  and  allowing  one»third  to  be  added  according  to. 
the  ftatcd  deficiency,-  the  price  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  ecu rfe  of  advance, 
'woul4  amount  to  about  nine  or  ten  {hillings  per  buQiel ;  inftead  <#  which  ic 
has  rifen  to  the  enormous  and  unnatural  height  of  twenty-two  (hillings  per 
buihel  and  upwards.— r-lnjiead,  therefore,  of  about  two  {hillings  the  bafhel, 
which  would  have  been  the  equitable  advance  (avarice  difregarded  decency 
and  humanity  !)  the  dealers  have  raifed  it  to  near  eight  times  that  fum. — Be. 
{\d!t9,  we  (Viould  take  into  the  account  the  exertions  of  government  to  prevent 
fcarcity,  by  (training  every  nerve  of  power  and  wealth,  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  importation  of  all  farinaceous  fubftances  proper  for  human  fuftc- 
nance  by  ample  bounties,  and  the  enormous  influx  of  them,  in  confequence  of 
that  meafure,  into  the  di£&rent  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  of 
London.: — We  (hould  alfo  add,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  diftillery,  the  ufe-of  £ub- 
ftitotes  foi  bread,  and  the  patriotic  economy  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  very 
large  part  of  the  natipn.— When  ,we  refleft  on  thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
confequent  diminution  of  the  ufual  confumption  (fome  families  of  opulence 
having  totally  abftained  from  bread,)  it  would  feerh  irapofllble  not  to  perceive 
the  calamity  to  exift  in  the  fecrct  machinations  and  operating  villainy  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  (but  mod  probably 
confpire^)  as  a  principle  caufe  of  the  diitreiTes  aiHidling  at  prefept  the  poor  of 
thefe  kingdoms. 

^'  Should  additional  proofs ^f  this  be  required,  it  might  be  afked,  upon 
what  other  principle  eaa  any  reafonable  man  account  for  the  great  rife  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  other  provifions,  when  it  is  well  known  that  grafs, 
which  produces  many  of  them,  has  been  fo  very  abundant  this  lad  mild 
winter?  (as  if  Providence  was  lighting  againft  the  copfpi racy)-— Yet  every 
kind  of  flcfh  meat,  with  butter  and  cheefe,  have  maintained  a  ^proportionate 
advance,  wirh  the  more  important  fujlcnance  of  bread.  And  even  fi(h,  the 
produft  of  the  ocean,  i/r  nearly  quadrupled  in  price!-  Does  the  fea,  fo 
generally  friendly  to  Britain,  refufe  its  cuftomary  bounty?  Nsiy,  JbJ^Iia 
.'(coals)  have  been  moft  oppreflively  raifed  to  three  times  their  former  price '1 

"  Such  are  the  inflexible  premifes,  as  I  conceive  them,  on  which  1  found 
the  opinions  here  ofiered  to  the  public." 

He  compares  thefe  various  circumftances  with  the  comraents  upon  the  fcar- 
city in  the  Jacobin  papers  and  other  publications,  and  concludes  by  repeating 
his  convi^ion  of  the  adequacy  of  his  piomifes  and  the  juiUce  of  his  conclusions. 

'   .  '  ■    "i  •       ■  .  i 

'Suhftance  of  Earl  of  Templets  Speech^  deHt'ered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on 

Monday^,  May   the    i^t/j,    iSqi,    on  the   Sfibjed    of  Mr,  John   Home 

Tooke's  Elig'th'dity  to  a  Seat  in  Parliament.     8vo.      Pp.   64.     Wright. 

1801. 

THIS  fpeecb  confaifls  a  full  and  elaborate  difcafllon  of  the  general  queftion, 
•  whether  ihe  clergy  are  eligible  to  feats  in  parliament  ?  The  noble  Lord  adduces 
aferies  of  h^s  and  precedents  to  pro»e  x\0K  only  that  they  ^rr  nor,  but  that 
they  ^tHtt^doere  eligible  as  reprefep^fatives  of  the  people.  He  admiis  tjiat  t^e 
clergy  were  reprefented  in  Parliamenr^  by  perfans  of  their  o\^'n  order,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlih,  but  denies  that  fach  reprefentatives  had  any 
•^ii^gmoie  than  the  power  of  coufnhing  and  advijing.     In  tha;  reign  they 

J4  4  petitioned 
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petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  what  they  confidered  as  a  burden,  and,  ift  fooM 
degree j  as  a  difgrace  j  though  they  continued  to  cxercife  this  privilege,  par- 
tially, until  the  year  1640.  This  petition,  however,  is  6f  no  weight,  be* 
caufe  it  18  notorious  that  feveral  boroughs  in  the  ^kingdom  prefented  fimil^r 
petitions  ;  and  if  this  were  the  only  reafon  to  be  urged  againll  the  clergy,  it 
might  as  Veil  be  urged  againft  many  of  the  Commons,  But  the  general  piac? 
tice  is  p^iTed  with  more  force  and  fuccefs. 

The  clergy  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  notwithftanding  their  former 
petition,  urged  their  claim,  and  petitioned  the  Queen  to  allow  them  to  fit  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  -  Lord  T.  quotes  this  petition  againft  them,  becaufe 
in  it,  they  reprefcnted  themfclves  as  dependent  upon  her  Majefty,  and  as^well 
inclined  to  promote  her  intereft  and  power.  But  it  is  very  unfair  to  urge 
this  as  an  objeftion  ;  or  to  infer  from  it  that  the  clergy  were  more  difpofed 
than  any  other  body  of  men  to  favour  any  unconftitutional  exertions  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  crown.  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  employ  fuch  lan- 
guage to  (tich  a  Queen,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  his  LoidChip  has  very  ill 
iludied  the  charafter  of  Elizabeth,  or  he  never  would  have  drawn  fuch  an  in- 
ference from  this  petition  j'and  ftill  lefs  would  he  have  afcribed  the  Queen's 
jrejedlion  of  it  to  *'  cwfitti^t'tQnul feding,**  Every  body  knows,  that  a  greater 
tyrant  than  Elizabeth  never  exifted,;  and  no  fovereign  ever  fate  upon  th^ 
throne  who  treated  parliamentary  privileges,  and  parliamentary  indepen^eiace, 
^ith  fuch  perfect  contempt.  Indeed,  it  one  part  of  the  petition  be  true,  the 
jHoufe  of  Commons  were  truly  deferving  of  contempt ;  for  it  is  ftated  to  have 
been  "  fomewhat  imbafed  by  youths,  ferving-men,  and  outlaws.**  We  can 
the  more  eafily  credit  this  ^flertion  becaufe  we  have,  within  the  laft  fifty  years,, 
fcen  it  greadjf  ttnb^/ed  by  infolvent  debtor^,  uncertificated  bankrupts,  and 
notorious  fwindlers ;  by  men,  in  .{hort,  who  have  bought  feats  with  the 
inoney  of  their  creditors,  and  fled  ^  to  the  Houfe  as  a  refuge  from  a  goal, 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is,  of  courfe,  to.be  feen  in  the  prefent  parliament,  which 
its  own  laws,  (that  is,  its  own  will)  exempt  irom  all  animadverfions  what- 
ever, . 

His  Lordihip  thinks  that  as  the  clergy  ftill  enjdy  the  right  of  meeting  iu 
convocation,  i\\ty  can  have  no  right  \o  'fit  in  Parliament,  He  argu?s  the 
queftion  with  great  force  and  ability,  and  his  fpecch  contains  much  uTeful  an4 
interefting  information,  Jt  is  known  chat  his  L^rdfhip's  motion,  for  tha  cx- 
pulfion  of  Mr,  Tooke,  was  rcjeded,  and  a  new  bill  brought  in,  partly  de- 
claratory and  partly  eriading,  to  difqualify  the  clergy  in  future  from  holding 
feats  in  Parliament,  ^  For  our  own  part,  we  pbjed  ftrongly  to  this  temporis- 
ing meafuVe  ;  we  think  the  queftion  ought  to  have  been  met  fairly  and  fully, 
and  the  right  either  acknowledged  or  denied,  without  qualification  of  re/erve  j 
In  the  new  bill,  we  underftand,  a  claufe  was  introduced  for  the  fple  parpofe 
of  exempting  the  individual  Mr;  Tooke,  from  the  general  operation  of  the 
prohibitory  few.  Upon  what  principle  of  public  juftice  fuch'a  claufe  could  b<j 
founded  we  profefs  ourfclves  utterjy  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  Esther  Mr, 
Took*^  had  a  fight  to  fit,  or  h^  had  no^.  |n  the  firft  cafe  no  law  was  necef, 
fary  to  confirm  hip  in  his^feat ;  and,  in  the  laft,  to  feled  him  as  an  objedl  of 
Jegiflative  indulgence  appeals  to  us  to  be  nothing  lefs.  than  a  dereliiftiojo  oF 

principlC|  and  up  a^  of  injuftice  to  every  other,  clergy  man  ip  the  kingdom, 

,   "     ,     >      '        ,  .  *  ■  •- •  ^  -1 

".  foetry;. 
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Bonafarte*s  R^etir;    a  PoeticaJ  Romance,    Second  Edition*    -Small  8to» 
Pp.  106.     Richardfons.     1800. 

T  is  juftly  obferved,  in  the  IntroduAion,  of  the  invafionof  Egypt,  that  **  its 
injuftice  has*  hardly  aj)arallcl  in  modern  biftory ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  ihc  Ex-dire6tor  Rewbell's  defence  of  his  colleagacs  an^d  himfelf,  in. 
the  Council  of  Elders,  it  is  exprelsly  ftated,  Bonaparte  '  anjwered  all  oIh 
fidms,  obviated  all  difficulties,  removed  all  ohjiaclei* 

*Mf  JT  was  projedied  by  the  Diredtory  to  facrifice  their  Italian  anny^  when. 
thej  thought  tbeif  fervices  no  longer  wanted,  or  to  attack,  through  EgypC, 
our  Eafl  India  poiTeflions,  the  council  who  planned,  and  the  man  wha 
agreed  to  execute  fo  unjutl  a  crufade,   are  equally  implicated  in  tte. 

guilt.*'  - 

So  far  {o  well  \  but  the  author  feems  dreadfully  afraid  of  being  expofed 
to  cenfure,  for  want  of  liberality  and  candour,  and  therefore  proceeda 
thus—' 

^'  But,  at  thf  fame  time,  the  writer  would  wilh  to  fpeak  of  him^  with 
that  Candour  ever  due  to  an  enemy,  as  a  man  of  the  greateji  courage,  ahiUty, 
and  refources,  but  inftigated,  by  a  frenzied  ambition,  to  adtions  that  pcr*^ 
haps  he  would  have  ihrunk  from  at  an  earlier  part  of  his  life.  The  Reader 
will  pleafe  to  obferve  Bonaparte's  character  is  here  drawn  after  the  Con« 
queror  of  Italy  had  degraded  hiftifelf  into  the  Free-booter  of  Egypt." 

We  certainly  have  no  pljjedtion  to  candour,  properly  fo  called  3  but  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  the  bard  (hould  have  introduced  any  part  of  that  "  cloud  of 
Ji^pn  and  poetic  licenfe"  which  he  tells  us  obfcures  his  pbem^  into  hig 
inirpdiiSion,  Thefe  praifes  of  Bonaparte  betray  almod  as  much  of  yr^iay 
as  the  ambition  of  that  chief,  and  though  he  might  plead,  in  excufe,  *'  the 
poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  for  any  flip  of  the  hand  in  his  verfe,  it 
will  not  ferve  hira  in  bis^r^;  We  do  not  mean  to  contend  the  point  with 
him,  but  fliall  refer  him  to  the  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Great  Man,  which 
he  will  find  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Volume  of  our  Revie)^.  We 
wi(h,  however,  to  alk  him  whether  Bonaparte  was  not  as  much  the  Fre9» 
looter  of  Italy,  as  "  the  Freebooter  of  Egypt  ?  Was  not  his  condud  in  thel 
formef  country  marked  by  injuftice  as  flagrant,  plunder  as  enormoua,  and 
cm^lty^s  atrocious,  as  his  condu6k  in  the  latter?  It  certainly  was;  there-' 
fore  the  diftin^joo  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  the  author,  only  betrays  his 
own  weaknefs  or  his  own  prejudice. 

1  he  verfes  are  not  above  mediocrity,  as  th^  following  extradt,  feleded 
Vithoat  difcrimination,  will  fuflicc  to  Ihow. 

,  "So  pe^rfia's  lofty  kings,  in  days  of  Yore, 

Their  fabje  miljions  op  the  ocean  bore ; 
One,*  the  great  Cyrus'  wild  and  frenzy *d  fon, 
{Invy'ng  the  laurels  by  his  father  won, 
Sought  the  fame  coafl,  purfu'd  the  fclf-fame  plan, 
Heedlefs  of  juftlce,  equity,  or  man  ; 
March'd  wHc^e  the  grovej  of  that  fam*d  temple  ftand, 
That  fertile  ifle,  within  a  fea  of  fand,*l 

•  «  Cambyfas,"  '    . 

'        •  .       ^^        Th' 
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Th'  cllended  God,  who  fcom'd  his  boafted  tnighf^ 

Gave  but  a  frown,  and  ail  was  ilillas  night ; 

Hardly  one  trembling  wretch  elcap'd  to  tell  ^  \ 

"the  dreadful  ftorm  by  which  whole  armies  felt. 

The  other  ♦  made  e*en  Neptune  feel  the  ioad9 

As  his  proud  navy  on  the  ocean  rode ; 

In  all  its  glory  faw  that  navy  Iofl» 
i  His  proje^^sbafBed,  and  his  wilhes  crofs'd. 

•  4  (So  he  by  Britons  view'd  his  laurels  fade, 

And  all  his  trophies  wither  in  the  fhade, 
i        '         Saw  e'en  the  Pyramids  our  feats  admire. 

And  Mempon  tune  ag^in  his  broken  lyre. 

Saw  ]£gypt's  deities  in  homage  bend, 
t  And  hail  Britannia  as  their  only  friend; 

While  ftung  with  rage,  all  (hame,  all  honour  fled, 
.       T         Wreaks  his  poor  vengeance  on  the  mighty  dead: 
V  Hail.gallant  ihade ! — though  wide  your  a(hes  lie. 

While  Nelfon  lives,  your  name  (hall  never  dia»+) 
.:  .   JLike him) unfeeling,  treacherous, unjufty 
,        .'.  , .  Falfe  to  his  troops,  regardlefs  of  his  truft, 
i    '     Bafely  deferts  his  gallant  vet'ran  band, 
>         Condemned  to  linger  on  a  dreary  flrand^ 

Left  to  their  fate,  to  cruel  foes  a  prey, ' 
-    In  a  fmall  bark  he  meanly  (leels  away  \f.      ^ 

Silent  (he  fpreads  her  canvas  to  the  gales, 

And  Afric's  curfes  fill  the  parting  tails." 

The  defcriptiv^i  lines  iikp.  35  et/eq,  are  cenfurable  on  the  fcore  ofllcen- 
tionfaefs.  In  the  note  to  p.  77,  there  arc  fome.  juft  obfervations  rcfpediDg 
tiie  revolution  which  placed  Bonaparte  on  the  Confular  Throne^  and  on 
the  ht/uh  then  offered  to  the  people  of  France,  by  the  Corfican  Ufurpcr, 
which,  he  remarks,  *'  is  fomething  like  Caligula  making hishorfe  Conful* 
-But  if  alfo  contains  forae  unjuft  alhifions  (for  the  author  dares  not  fp^ak  «m/) 
to  the  ftate  of  liberty  in  this  country.     Some  incenfej  not  very  fragrant,  is 

<^ered  np  at  the  fhrines  of  Kofdujho  and  If'q/bingtanj  about  whofe  heads 

• / 

*  **  Xerxes." 

^  "  Bonaparte*s  conduft  to  the  brave  though  unfortunate  Admiral  Bruycs 

•(whofe only  crime  was  having  followed  his  orders  too  ftx'iftly,  and  whom  be 

firft  facrificed,  and  then  calumniated)  will  ever  refleft  the  grcatcft  difhonour 

•upon  himfclf.     Jaubert's  letter,  of  the  9th  of  July,  and  Admiral  Can-' 

teaume's,  both  prove  he  detained  the  fleet  contrary  to  Bruycs's  remonilran 

CCS ;  to  whom  he  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  July,  'when  you  inform  me^ 

*  what  you  have  done  at  Aboukir,  you  (hall  rcce'iv c/arthgr  orders  from  me/ 
-^And  yet,  when  mentioning  the  battle  of  the  Nile  to  the  Direftory,  he 
had  the  effrontery  to  write,  '  that  to  the  24th  of  July,  he  thought  Bruyes 

•  had  failed  for  Corfu,  or  entered  the  Port  of  Alexandria  ;  but '  Dead  iiuri 

*  teOno  tales.* — Seethe  Intercepted  Correfpondence.*'     Part  ift. 

i  "  The  fecrecy  with  which  he  re-embarked,  and  the  care  he  took  to 
conceal  it  from  his  army,  ^learly  prove  he  deferted  them.  For  an  account 
of  his  precai4ions,  fealcd  orders,  &c,  fee  the  circular  letter  of  the  admini- 
ilration  of  the  department  of  the  Var,  loih  Oftober,  1799,  announcing  his 
arrival  in  France,  manner  of  his  embarkation,  &c/' 

•   the 
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die  bard  has  rolled  his  thickeft  <'  douds  of  fi6tion  and  poetic  licenfe/'  In 
ihort  hh  ^tife  docs  not  feetn  to  be  at  home;  flie  labours  under  an  awkward 
jeftraint  j  and  appears  as  if  fhe  had  •'  a  good  long  way  to  go,  and  had  been 
leludantly  forced  from  the  delightful  groves  of  Twickenham  tolhe  gloomy 
leceiTes  of  Saint- Mary- Axe^  • 

The  Note  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  poftfcnpt,  pontains  a 
ebarge  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  againfi  the  Britifh  Minifliy. 

"  It  was  they  who  combined  the  difcordant  parts  of  the  French  Republic^ 
coalefced  her  jarring  parties,  amalgamated  her  hoflile   faftions;  while  their 
interference  alone  prevented  that  civil  war  which  they  moft  wifhed«  and 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  have  facrificed  millions  of  money  anafpilt 
rivers  of  blood.     It  was  they  who  called  into  action  all  the  energies  of  her 
mighty  empire,  and  who  brought  into  the  field  all  the  talents  of  her,  con- 
j  cjucring  generals.     It  was  they  who  made  the  name  of  England  odious  in 
every  part  of  the  world;  envied  by  fome,  feared* by  others,  hated  by  all  : 
and  have  even'turned  fome  of  our  allies*  into  foes  (while  France  hashed 
Ihe  addrefs  to  convert  her  very  enemies  into  friends).     They  have  created, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  a  military  government,  and  have  rouzed  fuch 
afpuit  of  martial  enthufuilra  throughout  France,  that  (he  bids  fairer  to  at- 
tain univerfal  empire  than  any  European  (late  ever  did  before;  combining, 
under  the  forms  and  energies  of  freedom,  all  the  fecre:y  and  force  of  defpp- 
tifm;  unitiag,  to  every  thing  that  old  Rome  poflefled,  all  the  modem  re- 
finements, both  in  arms  and  politics  ;  having  a  party  in  every  flate,  in 
every  country." 

We  fhrewdly  fufpe61:  that  all  this,  pretty  cloud  offSion  would  have  1>een 
rendered  infinitely  darker  and  thicker  if  there  had  not  been  *^  Jucb  a.per/m 
as  the  Attorney  General,  and  fuch  a  place  as  ihe  Kings  Bench,'* — Verbum  fat* 
But  enough  of  this  fuckling  Whig,  who  would  do  well  to  quit  theMufes 
ioT  the  counting-houfe,  and  whom,  lor  the  prefent,  we  ihaU  only  adnooni^ 
in  the  gentle  words  of  Figaro — Jllez  coucher,  Bafd. 

l&yls:  In  two  Farts,     By  Edward  Atkyns  Bray.     Small  8vo.     4s;  6d.  - 
Pp.  142.     Rivingtons,     London,     ifioo. 

IN  our  Review  for  December,  1799,  we  noticed  a^  volume  of  Poems  from 
.  ^this  author.     We  observed  on  that  occafion   that  he  was  by  no  Qieans. 
deficient  in  poetical  fpirir,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  obferve  that  his  talents 
are  confiderably  improved.     The  Idy  l  is  a  Ipecies  of  compofition,  that  has 
not  been  familiarized  in  oiir  language.     Very,  few  Idyls,   we  believe,,  havo 
appeared,  except  in  tranilations  from  Ge^sner,  and  qther  German  writers. 
Our  author  has  evidently  caught  theNtrue  charader  of  this  kind  of  ppetry. 
There  is  a  paftoral  ckgance  in  his  Mufe,  very  different  from  rullicity,  with 
<lelicacy  of  fentiment  and  occafional  touches  of  interefting  pathos,     Mr. 
Bray,  v;e  underftani),  means  to  renounce  the  gentle  Mu(e  for  the  wrangling 
l>ar,  to  which,  we  underftand,   he  will   carry  a   liberal  and  accpmpjilhcd 
niind.     The  author  in  his  advcrtifement  tells  us,  that  he  is  preparing  a 
fccond  part  for  the  Prefs,  under  the  title  of  British  Idyls,  as  .thofp 
hcfoce  us  may  be  confidered  as  chiefly  Arcadian,,  and  abounding  in  the 

,  *  "  Though  we  feem  to  have  hardly  one  left,  except  Auflria  defer ves 
Jkt  name,  ^ho  appears  to  purfue  nothing  Jaut  a  lyftem  of  lislf-aggran- 
^i^ment.*'  -  .     ■  '   ■      , 

images 
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images  drawn  from  Pagan  mythology.  Our  reailers  will  of  courfe  wiQi  to 
(cc  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  manner,  and  therefore  we  f^lefl  the  following 
Idyl,  though,  if  we  had  room,  we^could  have  given  one  of  greater  merit) 
but  too  long  to  be  at  prefent  convenienriy  admitted* 

THE  HltNTER. 

**  Beneath  a  rock,  with  (hadowy  pines  o'erhung, 
Around  whofe  branches  wreaths  of  ivy  clung, 
Reclin'd  young  Thyrsis  on  the  mofly  ground, 
"Wheroperfum'd  flowers  exhai'd  their  breath  around.    ' 
A  varied  fcenery  fpread  before  his  view  : 
Mountains,  far  diflant,  ting'd  with  airy  blue ; 
Here  gloomy  groves,  and  there  a  funny  mead. 
Where  low'd  the  ox,  and  neigh*d  the  prancing  deed. 

*'  A  purling  ftreamlet,  from  a  neighbouring  wood. 
Thro'  whifpering  reeds  that  fwift  its  way  purfucd, 
Soon  with  its  murmurs  lull'd  him  to  repole ; 
'  ^     When  pleafing  vifions  to  his  fancy  rofe. 

Nor  long  he,flept — the  bugle's  mellow  ftrain 

.Pour*d  thro' the  woods,  and  rous'd  the  ftartled  fwain.  '  ^ 

Whilft,  pleas'd,  he  liften'd  to  their  cheerful  founds, 
Forth  from  the  woodlands  rufli'd  the  panting  hounds  ; 
And,  whilfl  their  tongues  were  reeking  with  its  gore. 
With  ravenous  teeth  a  (baggy  Wi3lf  they  tore. 
The  huntfman  followed,  o'er  whofe  manly  face 
Spread  the  warm  flufhes  of  the  lengthen'd  chacet 
A  bleeding  lamb  he  fondled,  on  his  breaft, 
And  thus  with  fmiles  the  liflening  fwain  addrefs'd ; 

'  I  guefs,  young  ftranger !  from  your  paftoral  crooks 

*  Yours  are  yon  flocks  th^t  browfe  bcfide  the  brook, 

*  And  thefc  your  native  groves,  your  facred  home,     ' 

*  From  whofe  lov'd  (hades  you  ne'er  have  figh^d  to  rOam« 

*  I,  born  for  diftant  from  thefe  fertile  plains, 

*  Heed  not  the  cares  or  joys  of  Ample  fWain^, 

*  But,  when  Aurora  pours  her  faffrpn  ray, 

*  O'er  unknown  wilds  purfuc  my  devious  way, 

*  With  panting  beagles  chace  the  timid  deer, 

*  Or  at  the  boar  difcharge  my  pointed  fpear. 
*  1  fought  thefe  woods  with  bufkin'd  feet  this  moyn, 

Whilft  on  my  ihoulder  hung  the  bending  hofn, 
And,  from  their  haunts  th'  affrighted  prey  to  roufe. 
Swift  as  I  rufh'd  thro'  brakes  and  b^noing  bpughs. 
Loud  (hrieks  afcended  from  the  vale  below — 
The  chace  I  left,  purfu'd  the  founds  of  woe, 
And  on  the  plain  perceiv'd  a  weeping  Fair, 
Tearing  with  frantic  hand  her  flowing  hair. 
Her  dog  lay  lifelefs,  torn  with  many  a  wound, 
Whofe  blood  with  crimfon  ftain'd  the  verdant  groun^«. 
Her  flock  difpersM  o'er  all  the  vale  fo  wide, 
Flew  thro'  the  woods,  or  climb  the  mountain's  fi4c. 
Near  at  1  drew  to  eafe  her  wild  alarm, 

*  She  pointed  o'er  the  piaili.herfhowy  ann^ 

«And 
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^ '  And  cried  *  A  wolf,  Ihat  ravenous  bcaft  of  prey !    \ 

*  Has  kill'd  my  dog^  and  borne  my  hmb  away.' 

<  With  tuneful  throats  my  hounds  the  thief  purfuedj 

*  O'er  hills  and  dales,  to  yonder  gloomy  wood« 

*  Tired  with  the  chace,  at  length  he  dropt  kis  load^ 

*  While  from  its  fleece  a  few  red  bloo(}-arops  fiow'd. 
J  I  heard  it  bleat,  examined  every  ivound, 

*  Saw  they  were  flight,  and  rais'd  it  from  the  ground ; 

*  Whilft  my  (lauch  pack  o*ei^  echoing  woodlands  fleW^ 

*  And  kept  the  wolf,  their  favage  game,  in  vieW, 

*  Till  with  their  teeth  they  feiz'd  his  (baggy  fide — 
'  He  fnapt,  he  fnarl'd,  he  roar'd  aloud  and  died. 

'  Xhou,  gentle  Twain !  may' ft  know  thehaplefs  fairi 

*  Who  owns  this  lamb— then  take  it  to  thy  care  ; 

*  And,  whilfl  I  wander  to  my  native  cot, 

*  Far  from  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  fpot, 

*  Hafle  thou,  my  friend,  difjpel  the  virgin's  fears, 

*  Supprefs  her  fighs,  and  dry  her  flowing  tears.' 

*'  He  faid :  whilfl:  Thyrsis,  with  a  fond  embrace, 
Receiv'd  the  lamb,  that,  bleating,  lick'd  bis  face. 
Then  firft  its  collar  (Iruck  the  Shepherd's  vievy, 
Tied  round  its  n^k  with  flrings  of  azure  hue. 
Inftant  deep  blufl\es  all  his  cheek  o'erfpread — 
Of  rapturous  joy  a  few  foft  drops  he  (bed. 
And  criedj  *  This  prize,  this  prize  to  me  how^dear ! 
•Oh!  then  forgive,  forgive  the  pleating  tear!       '     '    . 

*  To  her  I  love,  and  cannot  but  adore, 

*  Oh !  how  I  long  her  fiivorite  to  reftore ! 

'  Know  ^oo  that  Daphne,  who,  in  earliefi:  youth,   ' 

*  Receiv'd  my  vows,  with  hers  requites  my  truth. 

*  Her  hippy  parents  and  my  aged  fire 

*  With  cheering  fmiles  have  fanned  the  glowing  fire ; 
'  And,  when  to-morrow's  dawn  illumes  the  eaft, 

*  Whilfl  fwains  and  maids  attend  the  rutal  feafl,    . 
^  Their  hands  preient  her  to  my  longing  arms, 

*  A  blulbing  bride,  in  all  her  native  charms. 

*  This  tender  lamb,  the  favorite  o|  the  fair, 

*  Firft  faw  the  light,  and  breathed  the  vital  ait, 

*  When,  on  the  mead,  the  village  youth,  fo  gay,        * 

*  Danc'd  to  my  pipe  on  Daphne's  natal  day. 

*  This  I  fele^ed  from  the  bleating  train, 

'  That,  mid  the  florets,  gambol'd  on  the  plain, 

*  And,  as  the  collar  round  its  nieck  I  tied, 

*  Gave  it  with  homage  to  my  future  bride.     =      . 

*  Amid  yon  grove,  where  wav^  the  towering  pine^ 

*  Stands  a  high  temple,  with  a  fplendid  flirino 

*  Sacred  to  Venus  and  thofe  Powers  above-  .. 

*  Who  bind  us  mortals  in  thp  chains  of  Love* 

*  CrOwn'd  with  the.  myrtle's  ever- verdant  boughs^ 
"  We  there,  to-morrow,  plight  our  nuptial  vows* 

*  There  too  'tis  doom'd  this  lamb  ftiall  lofc  its  lifc< 

*  Pierced  9a  the  »haf  by  th«  fecred  knif^;      _ 
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*  WhilftwaVinl^cUuds  fhsm  pureft  flaancs'Arift^  *, 

*  And  waft  its  vapors  to  the  vajuir^d  fkies.f 

"  The  Hunt}er>  ktiiling»  brtath'd'a  fervent  praycf^    •     ..  / 
.    That  Jove  (upreme  mij^htblcfs'the  happy  pair". 

T*he  Idyls  are  preceded  by  lome  recommend?Ltory  lines  froai  Mr.  ^VA!/lV 
ft  brother  bard>  and  a  friena  of  the  author*  They  indicate  a  liberal  fpirit  if 
well  as  a  poetical  tafte, 

jl  Poetical  Epiftfe  to  Sir  George  Seaumo»/f  Bart,  on  the,  Encouragement  of 
the  Brittjh  School  of.  Fainting^  By  WilUam  Sothebyy  Efq.  F.  R»  S, 
and  A.  S*  S.     8vo.     Pr#  38.     Wright.     London*     i8oi, 

NO  man  can,  with  greater  propriety,,  (land  forth  as  the  advocate  of  3riti(h 
genius,  than  he  who  poiTeflTes  fo  large  a  portion  of  it  himfelf..    Such  a  bard^ 
with  a  deep  knowledge  of  his  fubjeft,  writes  from  the  double  iinpuHe  of  feel- 
ing snd  of  judgpicnt ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  impart  to  his  reader  fome  pof- 
'tion,  at  leaft,  of  thofe  lively  fentimehts  which  hedepidls  with  equally  brilliancy 
and  ftrength,     Mr.  Sotheby  certainly  ranks  among  the  firlt  of  the  Britiih  bards 
of  modern  times  ;  and  this  epiftle  is  by  n6  means  calculated  to  dimini(h  that 
fame  which  he  has  fo  juftly  acquired  by  the  former  produdions  of  his  Mofe. 
He  here,  as  on   former  occalions,  difplays  the  genuine  feelings,  and  unadul- 
terated fpirit  of  a  true  patriot.     Anxious  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the 
happinefs,  the  morals,  of  his  country,  he  ftrongly  deprecates  the  idea  of  fend- 
ing our  artifts  fo  France  in  fearch  of  thofe  rnodcls  of  antiquity,  the  ftudy  of 
Ivhich  is  effcntial  to  the  formation  of  a  pure  tafte ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
facccfsfuUy  combats  the  degrading  notions  of  foreign  arrogance,  which  has 
excluded  from  the  attainments  of  Britons,  tafte,  fancy,  anc^  art !  Mr.  S«,  by 
,  a  faithful  delineation  of  the-  prominent  features  of  our  leading  ariiiVs,  ckarly 
proves  the  injufticeof  this  prejudiced  exclufion.     We  (hall  make  .two  or  three 
cxtrads  which  we   h  ae  no  doubt  will  generate  a  (Iroog  de^re  in  pur  readers  to 
perufe  the  whole  poem,  which  will  amply  repay  them  ibr  tK«  troub}e>  if  plea. 
Jure  can  be  called  trouble. 

"  Valour,  a  banner'd  knight,  on  Crecy's  field 
Who  couch'd  his  lance,  and  grasp'd  his  fable  (hield  ; 
Whofe  deed,  'mid  Agincourt's  emblazon'd  plain. 
On  Gallia  (hook  the  blood- drops  from  his  mane  j 
O'er  her  arm*d  nation  lifts  the  patriot  fpear, 
Calls  on  th*  invading  hoft,  and  mocks  at  fear, 

*•  Far  as  old  ocearfT  winds  his  billowy  zone> 
The  empire  of  the  feji  is  all  her  own. 
From  heroes  old  tranfmitted  vidory  runs, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  Howe,  ftill  triumph  in  iheir  fonSr 
With  Duncan's  arm  they  fir 'd  the  Belgic  main  ; 
"With  Jervis  qiiellM  at  once  the  pride  of  Spain  ;      .    , 
,     And  wav'd  round  Ndfon's  brovv,  in  fle'ra  delight, 
Fame's  gory  banner  'mid  Aboukir*s  fight. 
E'en  now,  again',  p^oud  vidpry's  brazen  roar 
^  Bear  Nelfon's*  name  to  Britain's  echoing  (bore, 
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•  '.'  This  alludes  to  the  receaj,  news  of  the  deftruflioa  ^f  the  D««ifc'fl«ty 
a4of  April  i  801/"  '     - 
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*Mid  waves  of  bloody  through  horror*^  fiery  hh&f      : '.    .   ~ ' 

The-mighty  matter  of  the  ocean  paft ;     .  '        .  » 

Troops^  train'd  to  battle^  here  his  courfe  oppos'd^  \, .  . 

There  thundering  fiurts  the -winding  channiel  clos'dy 

Ship  link'd  to  fhip^  where  ilationed  navies  lay,  .  :       - 

Bulwark  on  bulwark:  faked  the  watery  way  ; 

Death  fteer'd  his  prow,  -and  burft  the  triple  chain. 

That  barr'd  'gainft  Albion's  fleet  the  Bakic  main  :    . . 

Fate  from  his  hand  th'  avenging  thunder  huti'd. 

And  ftill'd  the  tempeftpf  the  northern  world." 

The  Bard  entertains  the  beft-founded  ajiprchenfions  of  the  cvHs  which  will 
refalt  from  an  intercourfe  with  France  on  the  retorn  of  peace ;  a  perioj'fraaght 
wiik^iiipred^iiger  to  the  moral  and  focial  world  than  the  unthinking  molticqiv^ 
are  apt  to  fufped,  or  inclined  to  believe.  ;> 

**  Our  fleets  from,  fc^  to  ^a  have  lightning  harl'd,       /    * 
And,  wing'd  by  viftpry,  flown  to  fa vc  the  world ;    .      /    . 
A  fterner  trial  waits,  when  peace  unplunies  ,  |  .     ., 

The  warrior's  brow,,  and  folter  pomp  aijumes.      ' 

**  I  dread  not  Gallia's  defolating  pow'rs;  -  ' ' 

*  No  hoftile  foot  (hall'bniife  our  native  flowts/  -       j  - 
I  dread  her  not,.flei:n  foe  array'd  in  afrfw ;    '       '  '  •  ' 

I  dread  the  Syrch  dcck'd  in  magic  charms  ;  ' .  r    . 

I  dread  her  crowh'd  enchantrcfs  of  the  heartj^      ■»."..  '> 

And  hail'd  by  Europe,  arbitrcfsof  art.  •  -    *- 

*•  Thefeaft  is  fpread  in  proud  theatri?  flatc,  ,..,/.;.: 
Th' invited  nations  at  her  portal,  wait.  ,p, 

Tranfported  gucfts  I  the  golden  gates  expand. 
The  (hout  of  rapture  burfls  from  land  to  land*  > 

Zephyrs>  whofe  roseate  jvinga  foff  dews  dillil,  :  ;  • 

The  air  around  with  fwcetsSabcan  fill-:    ■   ,  '    '    • 

Banners  where  rainbow  qokiurs  richly  play,  .     ^ 

Catch  the  foft  galp;  and  (beam  a  fairer  day.-  .:,... 

Above,  below,  around,  the  viewlcfs  choir   \^     ,        ,  ;  r 

Wake  the  foft  flu.te,  and  fweep  th'  accordant  lyrey 
And,  at  each  tuneful*  ftop,' from  nyii^sunfeen,  .';_ 

.  Syoiphgnious  voices  fwell  the. paufe  between. 
Others,  by  beauty  moulded,  move  in  fight^  •* 

And  every  fenfe  by  every  charm  delight. 
With  flowing lo^ks,  loofexobt»  artd  bofom  baft/        .. .  7  -^ 
Melt  inr  the  dance,  that  floats  upon  the  air.  < 

Th' crtchdntrefs  fpiiles,' her.  hands, a  goblet  hold  jr. 
On  Hebe's  bofoitt  Cupid  wrought  the  mould  :     .  . 

Th'  enchantrefs  fiailes,  and  mingles  in  the  bpvvl 
Drops  of  Cireean  juioe,  that  drug  the  foul. 

**  Ah,  woe  for  Britain  I  if  her  youthful  train    ^ 
Defert  their  country  for  the  banks  of  Seine  f-  •  ' 

Ah,  woe  for  Britain  !  if  infidiotts.Gatil 

^Th*  aftraft«d  artift  to  her  trophies  cali,  .^ 
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jfifrr^  Vice,  flpw'ftealing. cm  with. fccrel'fcary  .  • 

Chain'd  by  ftern  Juftice,  ftpps  iti  mid  career  j  ' 

Kous'd  at  the  public  eye^s  indignant  flame^  .        .    , 

Here  confcieQce  burns  upon  the  check  o£  flumej  .      . 

And  Penitence,  that  fighs  to  be  forgiv'n, 

Still  holds  her  faith,  in  God,  her  hope  iii  Heir<n4 

By  Gallia  train'd  to  n)er<Jtricious  chariDS> 
Art  (hail  extend  the  triumph  of  her  arms. 
And  ifluc  forth,-  fitMnilrument  dcfign'd  •    ^ 

To  fprcad  her  empire,  and  corrupt  the  mind. 

Let  com^ieroc,  freedom,  virtue,  Hete^  withiland,. 
And,  train'd  to  moral  grace,  her  pow'tB  expand." 

•The  conuaft  between  thfe  life  of  the  nncultureli  favage,  and  the  emerf aldi 
(bve  of  luxury  is  ably  drawn.  ' 

^ '«  And  happier  far  in  nature's  early  ^tigti  • 
The  favage  fttuggling  with  a  barbarous  a^, 
By  want  fur  rounded,  and  by  danger  M^         ' 
TTic  cave  his  flielter,  and  the  rock  his  bid ;'  ^ 
Than  fortune's  filken  fang,  in  ioxiiiy  born,  . 

Where  plenty  o'er  tjicm  pour'd  her  golden  horri^  • 
Who,  foes  to  art,  by  culture  onrc^rain^d,  , 
Reel  o'er  "the  bowl,  by  feverifh  paflions  drain'd^  ^* 

Or  doze  out  life,  on  Sloth's  dull  couch  reclin^i^. 
And  liillefs  dioop  iti  apTathy  of  mind.  .        ,.  .        -      ^ 

Ah  I  I  have  heard  their  unavailing  ijgh.    .  ^     „ 

Seen  life's  dull  pi^ure  in  their  raylcfs  ey^ 
Seen  from  thrir  palfied  hfflid  the  goblet  fall,         '''       - 
Seen,  as  they  itoopM  ro  tafle,  the  banquet  pall,     . 
Seen  them,  habitual  flaves  of  daily  vice, 
Grafp,  with  familiar  fiends,'  the  loaded  dice, 
While  beauty  withering  in  a  widow'd  bed,  ;•  ;  ' 
O'er  her  lorn  babes  the  tear  unpitied  fhed  ;  '         • 
Seen  them  worn  out*  in  manhood's  go'lden  prime,' 
j^roop  like  hoar  age  beneath ;the  load  of  time, 
And  ah !  in  youth,  in  health,  and  beauty's  bloomi 
By  mad  felf. (laughter  ftain'd  th'  unhallow'd  tomb.'* 

The  concluding  invocation  to  the  beloy^  Soveteign  of  ttefe  •  i^^Ims  ii 
highly  animated ;  and  we  truft,  that  the  bard's  prayer  will  riot  pafs  unheeckd/ 

**  While  frantic  Gaul,  her  native -arts  O'efthrowny 
'  From  the  wafte  palace  reft,  and  pfoftrate  throne^ 
^  Gruih'd  on  the  altar>  where,  his  God  denied,  •      '   " 

«  Th'  infuriate  Afheift  thundering  Hcav'n  d^ft^d/    '  -     ■ 

*  Crufh'd  on  tli<^  tomb,  where>  bending  o'e^he  d^ady 

'  Fame  crown'd  the  diiefj  that  fof  his  couritfy  bled  j-^-i 

*  While  o'er  the  ravag'd  earth,  from  cKme  to  climey      ,     . . 

*  Marihall'd  by  avarice,  facfilege,-  apd  crime,* 

*  Her  hofts,  like  locufts  warping  with  the  wind,'         ,     "^ 
^  Smote  all  beneath^  Dorkft  a  wreck  behindi  ^ 

^  Ft oia 
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*  ttov^  plundered  lemple^^  and  demolilh'd  farie4* 

*  Plack'd  violated  Art's  fublime  remains^ 

*  And  on  the  bafis  of  eternal  (hamei 

*  Rear'd  tijc  frail  pijc  of  tranfitory  fame. 

*  Kitifj  Guardian,  Father  I  At\  beneath  ihc  hand  ' 
^  Rpfe  CO  new  triuni|^9  on  this  (hettet'd  land, 

'  O'er  Statefmen,  PatiiotSi  Heroes  laid  in  du^^ 
^  Grav'd  the  proud  tombi  and  fix'd  the  breathing  boft^ 
-   ^  In  confecrated  domes  fublimely  foafd, 
'  And  deck'd  the  fane  of  Godj  by  fai^h  ador'd. 

*  Oh  jnay  the  realm,  by  thy  example  fir'd, 

*  BlefsM  by  thy  Tirtucsi  by  thy  tafte  infpir'd; 
'  Raife  public  ilrtiftsj  guardians  of  her  fame^ 

*  And  kindle  genius  with  celeftial  flame  ! 

*  Each  (hall  rcfleft  on  each ;  Art's  moral  vicwi 

*  A  moral  influence  o'er  the  land  diffiife  : 
'  Exalt  the  ftandard  of  the  public  mind, 

*  Show  tafte  and  truth  eternally  combin'd  ;  » 

*  Tafte  that  from  fertfej  to  thought^  to  lift,  extendi; 

*  And  truth,  that  to  its  objcfti  God,-  afcends !" 

Maiilda^  or  the  mUh  Cottage  \  d  Poetic  Talt*  iSj  the  Author  of  Thfebdort; 
or  the  Gkimcftcr*8  Prdgrcfs,  dtc.  i  iSmo.  Pp.  84.  White.  Fleet  Street']; 
Ck)bbct  asd  Mofgaiij  Pall  MalL     1801. 

THIS  is  a  peculiar  Talc,  told  with  fimplicity,  and  interfperfed  witli 
tftligious  and  moral  reflexions,  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  The  Unci 
are  blank  terfe,  and  are  not  deftitute  q{  harmpny  nor  fbrc^. 


DIVINITY; 

ii  Defence  of  Serif  ture  tio^rines,  as  underffbod  ty  tie  Church  6/  Riigldnd ;  in, 
reply  to  a  pamphlet^  entitled^  '*  Scripture  the  only  Guide,  to  Religious  Truths* 
Or  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Society  of  Bapii^s,  in  York,  in 
relinquijbifig  the  Popular  Syjitms  of  Reltgiohy  ^cP  In  a  Serits  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Di  Eaton.  By  the  Rev.  John  Graha'm,  Re'6t6r  oi  St.  Marr, 
BilhophlU,  Sell,  and  of  St.  Saviour,  Yofk  ,•  and  Chaplain  to  the  Righ^ 
Hon.  Earl  Bathurft.  8vo.  Pp.  118.  2s.  6d.  Matthews.  London. 
1800. 

AFTER  the  many  fexctllent  publication^  whidh  tate  appeared,  frorhf 
time  to  time,  in  tindication  of  the  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chrifiianity,' 
it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  prefcnt  author  to  ftatc  bts  principal  reafonj 
for  fending  into  the  world  his  *'  Defence  of  Scripture  Do6h4nes;" 

"  I  do  not  recollect,*'  (fays  Mr.  Graham)  to  have  feen  any  work  of  or- 
dinary fize,  and  cheap  price,  which  treats  upon  all^  the  fubjc6ts  hefe  ne^ 
i:efiaiy  to. be  dlfcuffcd,  in  a  Way  calcillated  for  popular  ufe. 

''  Many 

•  ''  Aiilidft  the  numerous  convincing  tra6ts  that  have  been  written  in  da* 
fdJccof  detached  d<^rines,'  I  here  take  the  opportunity  oi[  recommending 
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'^  Many  pcrfons,  ^cn  stiij  of  thefe  important  doctrines  are  affaikd, 
io  riot  know  what  boofc8  to  .enquire  for;  they,  therefore,  either  fit  down 
with  bad  iropreffions  upon  their  minds,  of  eJfe,  <nor6  tffuaHy,  increafe 
thofe  impreflions,  by  being  led  to  apprehend,  after  an  unfoccefsful  fearch, 
that  no  fatisfa6tion  is  to  be  had. 

"  013  books,  cfpecially  if  they  be  in  any  meafitre  of  a  controveriial 
nature,  are  fcldom  read  ;  becaufe  they  are  old,  and  bccaufe  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fuitfcd  only  to  the  occafioh  for  which  they  were  written. 

**  Such  b  ing  the  reftlefs  perfeverance  of  the  enemies  of  ortholoK 
principles,  that  without  having  offered  fatisfadory  arguments  in  reply  to  the 
able  defences  which  have  been  made  for  thefe  p  inciples,  they  perpetually 
bring  forward  their  fentiments  as  if  they  had  never  been  aiifwered :  the 
only  niethod  left  us,  of  countera6ting  their  pernicious  attempts,  feems  to 
be,  to  follow*  up  each  fucceffivc  publication  of  any  weight,  with  an  ap- 
propriate reply. 

.    'f __._Demo  unum,  demo  etiam  unum, 

Dum  caddt.  HoR. 

*'  Although  this  little  work  has  kept  the  narrative,  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  reply,  clofely  in  view  5  yet  I  have  endeavoured  fo  to 
frame  it,  that  it  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  thofe  who 
.have  not  feen  that  publication.  Moreover,  lince  the  fubje^ts  of  it  are  the 
rnoft  important  doctrines  of  religion  ^  and  .fince,  in  replying  to  the  narra- 
tive, .1  have,  in  fome  meafure,  met  tlie  principal  part  of  popular  objedions 
and  reafonings  which  occur  in  other  Socinian  writers  upon  thefe  fubjeds  d 
it  may,  in  the  abfence  of  fomething  more  excellent,  be  not  without  its  ufc| 
in  the  hands  of  ferious  orthodox  Chriftians  in  general.*' 

"  It  is  not  my  defign  (obferves  the  author,  at  the  conclnfion  of  hia 
firft  letter)  to  notice  all  that  your  publication  contains.  With  what  you  re- 
pre(bnt  as  the  peculiar  views  of  Methodilts  and  others,  with  *  Seekings*! 
in  the/enfe  in  which  you  ufe  the  term,  with  '  inward  witncffes,* — '  extaticj 
impulfes,* — '  enthuliaftic  frames,'.  &c.  Sec.  1  have  nothing  to  do.  Ifyov 
have  not  mifreprcfented  the  perfons,  who  you  fay  pretend  to  them  an( 
rely  upon  them,  they  muft  anfwer  for  themfelves.  Thefe  things  form  d( 
proper  part  of  true  religion.  The  queliions  principally  to  be  confidcred  are^ 
— What  is  the  Revelation  which  Jehovah  has  given  concerning .  himfelff 
-r-^^^at Is  the  real  charader  and  condition  of  man  ? — ^^How  is' he  to  obtail 
the  favour  of  God  ? — How  to  be  pofleiTed  of  that  holinefs  without  whic 
.  no  man  can  fee  the  J^rd  ? — Thefe  important  particulars  will  all  be  fpokei 
to.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following  letters.*' 

The  fecond  letter  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  Trinity. 
In  the  thir4  letter  concerning  "  the  main  Intention  and  Eifefts  of  tli 
'CcatKof  Ghrift,'*  we  were  particularly  flruck  by  the  following  pallage ; 

'*  You  attempt  to  make  this  dodrine  harfli  and  odious,  by  repreicntin 
•  the  mainlainers  of  it  as  locking  at  Chrift  as  amiable,  but  on  the  Father 
a  vindictive  and  forbidding  Being,     Whatever  fpectfjative  conclufion  y 
may  think  yourfelf  at  liberty  to  draw  from  fuch  views }  thofe  who  glo 
mort  in  the  atonement  of  Chrift,  and  love  hitn  moft,  do  not  regard  d)i 

to  my  reader's  perufal,  two  pub) i died  a  few  years  ago  at  Leeds  ;  toe  owt 

entitled  'a  fli  or  r  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  5'  the  otheo  '  a  flwft 

Uefcnce  of  the  Atonement  of  Chrift." 
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tatbcr  as  a  vbcli6^ivc,  unlovely  Being  1  but  as  a-recohclled,  gracidus  God. 
They  do  indeed  look  u^n  (Jod  as  a  jealous  (Jod,  who  will  by  no  nleans 
tlear  the  unatoned-ifor  guilty  5  but  they  fee  him  a  God  of  love  as  well  as 
of  juftice.     They  apprehend  that  it  is  to  the  love  of  God  they  owe  the 
coming  of  Chrift.     When  they  view  the   Son  of  God  dying 'fpr  finners, 
they  have  far  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the  love  and  goodneis  of  God,, 
as  well  as  of  his  judice,  than  it  is  poifible  to  entertain  on  the  Socinian  plan. 
They  exclaim  with  the  Apoltle,  *  God  is  Love.'    '^  In  this  was  tnanifefteS 
the  love  of  God  towards  u^  becaufp  that  God  fent  his  only  begotten  Soif 
into  the  world,  that  we  raig'it  live  through  him.'     J  John  iv.  9. — They 
boaft  with  the  Apoftle  Paul,  '  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  (inners  Chrift  died  for  us,'  and  they  teafon  with  him  : 
'  if  Gk)d  fpared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  Ihall  he 
hot  with  him  alfo  freely  give  us  all  things.'  * 

In  the  fourth  letter,  on  the  fubje6t  of  ''  Eledtion,"  the  author  pleads  the 
caufeof  the  **  refpe^able  Predeftinarian''  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  ap- 
prove. This,  in  truth,  is  a  very  delicate  fubjed  -,  and,  had  Mr.  Graham 
*'  derlined  entering  into  it**  at  all,  perhaps  he  would  have  aded  more  ju- 
dicioufly, " 

The  fifth  Letter,  *'  on  the  Influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,*'  is  not  to  us 
ferfeMy  fatisfaftory.  f'  The  extra  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  vSpirit  (fays 
Mr,  Graham)  are  not  now  expeded  at  dll.  No  rtian,  some  enthusiastic  " 
iNDiviDUALs  EXCEPTED,  now  cxpcdts  to  be  empowered  to  work  miracles, 
or  to  have  future  events  revealed,  or  to  have  any  exprefs  Revelations  and 
tonamunfcations  from  heaven,  any  fecret  whifperings  or  private  interpre- 
tations, any  dark  inward  work  whatever  upon  the  mind.**  This  is  a 
ftrange  alfertion.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  that  the  kingdom^ 
Is  divided  almoft  between  Methodifts  and  Deifts.  If  we  1  ok  into  any 
town,  almoft  in  England,  and  examine  the  religious  creeds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, we  (hall  find  that  the  thinking  (or  rather  half-thinking)  gentry  are 
Deifts  or  Socinians^  forae  profefledly,  others  fecretly;  that  the  majority  of 
the  middle  claiTes  are  Calviniftic  or  Arminian  Methodifts  3  and  that  three 
parts  of  the  loweft  orders  are  Methodifts.  To  pafs  over  the  Method!  fts, 
therefore,  who  certain'y  pretend  to  thofe  extraordinary  communications 
from  heaven,  in  fo  curfory  a  manner,  under  the  appellation  of  "  fome  en- 
Ihuliaftic  individuals,"  fcems  to  argue  a  partiality  for  this'  prevailing  and 
•arrogant  fraternity.  We  ourfelves  are  acquainted  with  numerous  Metho- 
difts )  with  two,  in  particular,  who  very  lately  informed  us,  that  they  could 
point  out  the  very  time  and  place  when  they  received  their  call  from  the 
Hqly  Spirit;  and  that,  from  the*  moment  of  that  call,  they  have  been  num- 
bered with  t\\t  cle6t  people  of  God.  It  is  true,  they  do  notprefane  to. 
Work  miracles ;  but  of  *'  fecret  whifperings  and  of  dark  inward  workings/* 
they  unceafingly  make  their  boaft.  In  proceeding  with  this  letter  (which 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  well  written)  we  hailed  with  pleafure  the  following 
pffaoe:  -  • 

•*  But  whilft  I  maintain  and  fliew  that  to  believe  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift 
To  be  the  tnuh  of  Go  1,  is  not  true  and  faving  faith  ;  I  am  as  far  from  un- 
tlcrftanding  by  it,  on  the  other  hand,  any  internal  atteflation  or  Revelation 
tfora  Heaven,  which  (hall  be  prior  to  and  produ6tive  of  a  beliet  that- ray 
fins  are  forgiven:    It  is  this  idea  of  faving  faith,  (a  faith  fuch  as  you  ftate 
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once  to  have  been  yours,  and  ivhk:h  I  believe  fomc  individuals  ta've  fitf* 
prudently  and  unfci  rptUralfy  held)  which  has  brought  the  Work  of  the 
divine  fpirit  into  much  contempt.  It  has  filled  many  with  a  falfe  hope  and 
peace.  Many  well-mcatiing  perfons  alfo,  defirous  of  attaining  it,  fromig'- 
norance  of  the  way  in  which  pardon  and  peac6  are  to  be  fought,  and  not 
being  able  to  poflfefs  themfelves  with  a  perfuafion,  tfiat  their  fins  were  for- 
given, have  >^'albed  in  much  diftrefs  and  bitternefs  of  heart ;  whilft  thof^ 
jwho  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  belief,  feated  only  in  the 
pallions  and  imagination,  fiave  thereby  been  prepared,  in  the  cfnd,  for 
hardnefs  of  heart,  fcepticifm,  arid  error ;  for  obfervatioD  teaches  us,  that 
enthufiafm  generally  hsads  towards  infidelity/'  ) 

Many  parts  of  the  fixtb  letter,  "  on  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Neccflity 

of  a  Redeemer/'  are  excellent.    We  regret  our  watit  of  room  fw:  a  long 

'  extra^.  » 

**  All  Scripture,  all  experience  (hews,  that  true  religion  is  not  explored  by 
the  dim  lamp  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  but  difcerned  under  the  bright  beams 
of  the  Fountain  of  trdb  Light,  as  it  is  manifefted  and  made  known  in  th^ 
Gofpel.  It  is  not  a  difcovcry,  but  a  cordial  acceptance  of  plainly  revealed 
truth.  It  is  found  not  in  the  vaunting  reafoner,  who  is  confident  in  his 
powers,  and  obliges  all  the  Counfels  and  Scriptures  of  God  to  pafs  under  the 
yoke  of  his  narrow  comprehenfion,  bur  in  a  heart  fenfible  of  its  natural  weaki 
'  liefs  and  bjindncfs,  and  humbly  looking  ftp  to  God  in  prayer,  to  be  guided  in 
judgment^  and  led  in  the  way  evcrlafting." 

In  the  feventh  and  lad  letter,  the  author  remarks  upon  the  reafons  whicli 
his  antagonift  afligns  for  fcparating  from  the  eftablifhed  church  *,  upon  the 
cjualificartions  necefLry  for  a  proper  inveftigation  of  religious  truth  j  and  tipon 
Mr.  Eaton's  prefent  fyftcm,  when  contraftcd  with  that  which  he  has  aban- 
doned." 

Oa  the  whole,  we  c6n(idcr  this  as  a  valoaWe  **  Defence  of  Scripture 
Doftrines  as  underflood  by  the  Church  of  England." 

T^e  Triumph  of  Truth  in  the  Tefttmoity  of  its  Foei  i  or  Proofs  of  the  Atithtn. 
licity  of  the  Bible y  deri^ved  from  the  Efvidence  of  its  Oppefersj  Supporters 
and^  Re'vilersj,  interfperfed  nuith  Thoughts  on  Modern  Infidelity^  anion 
$he  Moraly  Politico  I ^  and  Religious  Revolutions  of  the  prefent  Age  ;  i« 
a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Difciple  of  Deifm.  By  Thomas  £ingharo» 
]2mo*     Pp.223.     Crofby  and  Letterman.     London.     1800. 

FROM  the  contents  of  thefe  letters,  it  will  be  cafily  perceived,  that  Mr, 
Bingham  is  no  common  writer.  His  enquiry  into  the  circumflances  of  the 
times  and  the  differeat  ekpedaribns  of  them  j  the  caufc  of  modern  attacks  on 
the  Bible,  and  his  defcription  of  the  pcrfons  not  beft  qualified  to  appear  in  its 
defence  (Letter  I. J  tend,  for  the  moft  part,  tp  prepoflefs  the  reader  in  favour  of 
the  authtiT,  as  a  man  of  found  fenfe,  who  has  the  courage  to  think  and  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf.  For  the  fecond  letter  ;  no  perfon  (except  Archdeacon  Paley  on 
mojl  of,  thefe  topics)  haih  fct  forth  fo  clearly,  the  conneif^ion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaraents — th^  Evidence  of  the  one  proving'  the  Authenticity  of  the 
orber--*ihe  Chara6>er  of  Jefus  Chrift  as  drawn  by  Deifts- — the  Proofs  of  hi^ 
Mcffiahfcip— the  Refurre(^tion  of  Jefus,  as  the  grand  Faft  on  which,  the 
.  whole  of  Revelation  depends — th^  Connedlion  beitwcen  this  FadV  and  the 
Truch  of  Scripture— the  Condufl  of  Peter — the  Voluntary  Suffering  for  an 
•  Opinion,  a  Proof  of  il«  Belief  «f  the  Suf&rer — the  Conveifion  of  Saul  of 
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Tarfus,  and  the  Condu^l  of  Judas.  The  Contsent*  of  tl^e  Third  LettferJ  are 
*•  Preaching  of  the  Apoftles-^^tate  of  the  Jewifti  and  Gentile  World — Nature 
of  the  Chriftian  Doftrine — ^Prejudices,  Intcrefts,  and  Paflions  of  its  Enemies- 
Manner  of  its  Introdtt^ioQ — its  Succcfs  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  Divine 
Intcrpofition — Faft  oppofed  to  Theory — Chara^lej;.  and  Conduft  of  the  PrL- 
mitive  Chriftians— Objedtion  o4-  the  Deifts  adduced  as  an  Evidence  againft 
themfelves*  We  were  highly '  pleafed  with  the  concluding  part  of  this 
Letter. 

•  The  fourth  Letter  contains  Obfervations  on  Miracles — Evidence  of  the 
Pcrverfion  of  the  Gofpel — Confeffion  of  Jefuc  Chrift  at  the  Bar  of  Pilate- 
Nature  of  Chrift's  Kingdom— rProphccics  of  the  Corruption  of  Chriftianity — 
their  Origin,  Nature,  Rife,  Height. 

The  fifth,  on  the  Downfall  of  Anti-Chrift— Reformation-*-erroneoas  View* 
of  Chrift 's  Kingdom — Perfecution—- Toleration — American  Revolution — State 
of  France — Anecdote  of  Captain  I^carte— French  Revolution — Predidlions  of 
6:ripture—  FulElment— -Painful  Uncertainty  of  Infidelity — Ill-founded  Alarm 
of  profefl^ng  Chriftians — Mental  Depravity — Proofs  of  ',the  Fa^i  arifing  from 
the  Principles  of  our  C^poneBts-^— Exiftence  of  Tyranny—- Slavery — War — 
Prieftcraft — Saperilitioa — the  depraved  State  of  Mankind  not  to  he  accounted 
far  without  the  Aid  of  Revelfition.  Of  this  Letter,  we  are  fo  far  from  ex- 
prefTmg  an  unqualified  approbation,  that  we  jtrongly  difapprove  a  great  part  of 
its  contents.     But  this,  by  the  way. 

The  topics  of  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Letters  are  as  follows : — 
Bafis  of  Morality — Examination  of  the  Syftem  of  Morals  contained  in  Revc- 
latioh-^Contraft  between  Brutus  and  Paul — Death— Termination  of  natural 
Life,  unaccountable  on  the  Principles  of  mere  Reafon — the  Refurreftion  of 
the  Bady,  a  Doftrine  derived  from  Scripture— Fears  of  Death,  how  removed- 
Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  Light  only  by  the  GofpeJ — Confcious  Trial 
of  Principles  in  the  immediate  View  of  Death — further  Remarks  on  Morality 

^-Evidence  in  favour  of  Revelation  from  its  Revilers.     (Letter  VI.) 

On  the  leading  Dodrines  of  Revelation — Freedom  of  Mind — Creef^* — Bi'- 
gonry — the  Charader  of  God — the  Atonement— Divine  Influence — True 
Dignity  of  Charafter  exemplified  in  Jefus  and  Paul — ^Reafon  why  fych  Cha- 
rafters  are  hated  by  the  world.  (Letter  VII.)  ■  On  a  Future.  State— dif- 
ferent Ways  of  difcovering  Truth — On  Reafon — 'Freedom  of  Thought — ' 
Mental  Slavery — ^Perfecution — 'Remarks  on  the  modern  Dod^rine  of  Libeh— 
Addrefs  to  the  Supporters  ot  Perfecotion — ^^to  the  Clergy — ro  various  Profcf-  , 
fors  of  Chriftianity — Difcovery  of  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity^  and  Prieft- 
craft among  the  different  Religious  Denominations — Proper  Improvement  fug- 
gefted—Paine's  Letter  to  Erlkine.     (Lett.  VIII.) 

Here  ends  the  Volume ;  a  volume  which  deferves  our  praifc,  though  not 
without  fome  exceptions. 

When  Mr.  Bingham  fays,  '^  Let  dignified  Bilhops  thui  compliment  un- 
believers ;"  we  can  trace  the  farcafm  to  its  proper  fource.  When  he  inveighs 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy,  we  recolieft  who  he  is  ;  and,  whilft  he  pro- 
feffes  hi.nfelf  to  be/free  fro-ia  prejudice,  fufp^dl  that  he  is  as  much  bisfled  in  hfts 
Jttdgmenr,  as  any  of  thofe  whom  he  prefumes  to  cenfure.*  >*  Religious  r»'F- 
fccijtion,"  cries  Mr.  Bingham,  f^  was  expelled  from  the  ihores  of  Britai:u+ 

*  See  pages  109,  xiq,  in  its  old  acceptation,         +  p.  ;4." 
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Had  he  checked  his  p^n,  after  th'is  fentiment,  allwould  haVc  been  well.  But* 
on  a  favoorite  topic,  he  is  unable  to  contain  hiiufelf :  a  pure  image  of  can- 
dour as  he  would  fain  appear,  he  loves  infinuationj  ^*  Religious' perfecution 
was  expelled  from  her  (hores." — "  I  do  not  fay  expunged  from  her  ftatutc- 
book.  But  the  fanguinary  cccledaftieal  penal  laws,  which  ftill  exift,  were 
not  then  enforced."  We  conceive  the  meaning,  while  we  fee  the  tendency  of 
the  pofitions  reprobated  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  fifth  I-etter.  /  **  I 
wonder  not  (fays  Mr.  Bingham)  at  any  horrid  ideas,  which  then  have  con, 
ceived  of'the  Ghriftian  religion^,  as  a  moral  fyftem,  whoconfiderit  only  as  re- 
prefenred  in  the  lives  of  Anti-Chriftian  prieils,  and  profeffed  Ghriftian  Stately 
men  r  and  their  profane  and  deluded  followers."*  Surely,  he  might  have 
fpared  this  remark  ;  which,  with  many  of  his  readers,  will  deftroy  the  6nc 
f flFeft  of"  the  preceding  pages,  eloquent  as '  they,  confc'fledly,  are. — He  had 
afferted,  in  his  firft  Letter,  that  **  they  are  unfit  advocates  for  Chriftianity, 
who  havie  a  worldly  intereft  to  promote,  by  defending  it."  At  the  conclu* 
fion  of  the  fixth,  he  again  urges  this  trite  and  abfurd  objedion  againft  the 
authority  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  as  +  apohg'tfii  for  the  bible. 

'  is  this  candid  ?  Is  it  a  mark  of  judgment  ?  Why  thus  wantonly  attack  the 
clergy  ?  Why,  in  the  difcuflion  of  fubjefts  deeply  interefting  to  every  huraaii 
being,  give  caufelefs  offence  to  thofe,  who,  from  their  education  2nd  habits 
pf  life,  are  more  peculiarly  converfant  with  fuch  fubjed^s  ?  In  the  mean  time, 
we  are  willing  to  allow,  that  this  little  volume  is  full  of  clear  rcafoning,  happy 
^Iluftration,  and  beautiful  expreflion.  The  following  excerpt  is  a  good  fample  , 
of  the  performance. 

**  Reafon  and  philofophy  are  totally  at  a  lofs  when  they  contemplate  death. 
They  have  no  clue  to  guide  them  through  the  mazy  labyrinth ;  neither  can 
they  develppe  the  awful  gloom  that  furrounds  the  grave,  difcover  any  thing 
certain  beyond  it,  nor  can  they  prepare  a  fhinking.man  to  meet  death  as  a 
friend.     However  we  may  think  abftraftedly,  we  cannot  aifl  fo : .  all  our 

/  anions  here  are  performed  by  the  medium  of  body ;  and  the  ftate  of  a  fpirit 
fepar  ^ed  from  the  animal  frame,  through  the  medium  of  which  it  receives  its 
ideas,  and  performs  its  motions^  is  enveloped  in  a  darknefs  abfolutely  impe- 
netrable,i  except  by  the  rays  of  the  Gofpel.  Nature  cannot  anticipate  with 
fatisfaftion,  its  own  deftru(ftipn ;  the  apparatus  of  the^tyrant  D«ath  is  truly 
formidable,  and  men,  in  every  age,  have  dreaded  his  near  approach.  There 
afe  only  three  ways,  I  ponceive,  in  which  man  can  meet  death  with  fortitude,^ 
cither  from  a  brutilh  ftupidity,  and  atheiftical  expedlation  of  being  releafed  from 
ian  exillence,  which  is,  at  prcfent,  a  fource  of  mifery  ;  from  the  violence  of  a  . 
I'-uling  paffibn  ^ytllch  drives  away  all  fprious  refleftion  on  confequences  ;  ot 
from  fome  kind  oT  hope  (groundlefs  or  well  founded}  of  the  favour  of  the 
Peity,  ahd  thecoafcquent  enjoyment  of  a  happier  Itate  than  the  prefent.  Few 
men  are  fo  totally  loft  to  refledlion,  as  to  poffefs  the  firft  mentioned  wre^hecj 
Qualification':  And  tjie  (ecphd,  common  js  it.i§,  will  appear  to  a  man  who 
thinks  tblidlyf  on  the  fubjeft,  dreadful  rather  than  enviable  ;  and  however  it 
jiiay  conftitutc  a  man  hero  or  l)rute  enough  to  meet  death  unappalied  in  the 
jinadnefs  of  the  moment,  amid  fcepes  of^  hurry,  conifufion/  and  carnage,  it  ^ 
pnnot  enable  him  with  calm  cotppofed  ferenity  and  joy, 'to  triumph  over 
iieaih.     Hope,  then,  the  i&c/^' of  a  blifsful  eternity  alone,"  can  diveft  death  of 
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its  terrors,  and  diffipate  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  grave.     As  Keaibn  was  in- 
edible, of  clearly  difcovcring  a  future  ftat^,  or  proying  the  inamortality  of 
the  foul,  fo  when  thefe  truths  are  firft  difcovered  by  a  fmner,  what  comfort  do 
they  afford  him?  The  attributes  of  the  Deity  necelTarily  infer  his  dctcftation 
of  mora!  evil :   And,  therefore,  without  fome  undeniable  proof,   that  he  can, 
confident  with  his  infinite  purity,  pardon  and  accept^  the  guilty,  the  thought  • 
of  immortality  muft.be  the  torment  of  the  dying  trantgreflbr.     What  afluT-., 
ancc  can  Reafon  and  Philofophy  afford  us  ?  What  evidence  can  they  produce, 
fiifficient  t9  fatisfy  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  confcious  of  the  imperteitions  of 
hiyfaeart  and  life,  that  he  (hall  be  happy  after  death  ?  Or  what  light  can  they 
afford  concerning  the  nature  of  a  ftace  of  exiftence  when  feparated  from  the' 
body,  that  (hall  render  him  willing  and  defirous  to  enter  upon  it  ?  Pai- ,  in** 
deed,  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  confcious  trial  of  the  force  of  his  principles  in 
the  immediate  view  of  death  ;  but  I  would  alk  him,  can  you  give  to  others  a 
reafon  of  your  hope  ?  Is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  delufion  ?  And  how  do  you 
prove,  you  were  not  under  a  miftake  ?,  Men  who  profefs  to  belj^vc  nothing 
without  coijvincing evidence  are  furely  (or  ought  to  be)  able  to  give  to  every 
man  that  alks  them,  a  reafon  for  their  hope  of  futtare  felicity.     And  this  the 
Chriftian  is  able  to  give — a  reafon  that  does  not  require  liuman  learning  to 
underftand,  nor  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  artificial  logic  to  explain 
and  defend — a  reafon,  which  arifes  diredUy  from  the  grand  faiTs  recoreled  in 
the  Bible — the  glorious  doftrines  conne^^ed  with  and  refultirig  from  them,  and, 
the  wondeVful  effeds  of  thefe  doctrines  on  himfelf.     The  doftrines  of  Reve- 
lation are  fo  plainly  exhibited  by  the  aftoniihing  and  fuj^rnatural  fads  it  de- 
clares, concerning  the  perfon,  birth,  character,  fulFerings,  dca(h,  and.  refur-  ' 
^  reftion  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  that  every  attenopt  to  feparate  them  has  only  proved' 
.  the  folly  and  prejudice  of  thofe  men  by  whom  it  was  made.  The  infinite  purity- 
of  God,  his  unbounded  goodnefs,  his  hatred  of  fin,  his  regard  for  jullice,  and 
yet  his  love  and  pity  for  the  raiferable  offender;  his  unparalleled  wifdom  in 
reconciling  tne  claims  of  mercy  and  of  juftice  in  the  voluntary  fufferings  and 
triumphant  rcfurrcflion  of  Jefus,  appear  clearly  to  the  mind  and  confcience  of 
theChriftianj  and  convince  him  more  forcibly  than  ten  ihoufand  arguments;' 

After  expunging  a  few  pages,  we  ll^ould  gladly  recommend  the  work  to  the! 
perufal  of  perfons  of  all  denominations  and  dcfcriptipns,  as  hi  the  bighell  de- 
gree intercfting  and  edifying. 

^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Par'ijb  Church  of  AiJ-Sawts  in  Statnford,  on  Friday, 
ihe  XZtb  of  Fcbhiary,  1801.     Being  tic  Day  appointtd  for  a  General  Fuji.. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Lafcelles  Carr,  Cnrate  of  that  Parilh.   4to,  Pp.  22. 
Is  Od.    Drakard,  Stamford  5  White,  London. 

A  plain  Sermon,  adapted  to  the  capacities  cf  a  covin  try- congregation, 
and  enfojxing,  in  fuit;\b]e  terms,  the  neceflity  of  individual  reform  as  the 
onlymearts  of  averting  national  dellrudion.  The.  lins  of  the  nation  are 
enumerated-,  and  a  becbnriing  ftrefs  laicl  upon  thofe  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  preacher^  are  mod  prevalent,  Adulteiy,  Gaming,  and  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath. — If  the  Legillt^ture  do  not  interfere  to  reftrain,  ';  y  more  efficacious 
laws,  the  firft  andlall  of  thefe  crixnes, -they  will  defervc  lo  feel,  ill  an  emi- 
iieut degrecj  the  wei^tgf  iliediviue-vengeance. 

•    .  ■  p  4.  .  limti 
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flirits  ta  Heads  of  Families.     12nio.     Pp..24.    S^.  or  2s.  6d.  pei?  Dot.  Rlf 
vingtops  3  Cobbett  and  Morgan  ^  IJatcbard J  Chappie.     l^Of. 

.  IT  is  much  to  bp  wiflled  that  thdfc  perfons  to  whocn  thefe  hints  are  im? 
mediately  ^ddreifed,  would  read  them  with  ferious  attention^  and  iiften  tq 
the  very  neceirary  admonitions  of  the  author*     He  points  tfut  the  dangey 
pifbifm  and  affirms  that  that  danger  is  nowconfiWably  increafed  from  its 
alnloft  cpnflant  unfon  wiihfeditwn.    His  reflexions  on  this  head  are  f  rci« 
ble,  and  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  controvert  his  faXs,  or  to  overturn  hi? 
03nclufioiis.     The  mod  formidable  oi  the  numerous  feptaries  which  infeft 
this  k*»igdom>.  he  proclaims  to  be — Methodijfu.   f'  I  have  little  hefitation/^ 
he  fays,  /*  in  declating  that  they  are  the  moft  dangerous,  becaufe  the  rnifi 
fefirst^  tht  mqft  wary,  ajid  the  mojt  ferje^enng  of.  our  enmiesy  that  their  num* 
hers  have  aSonifhingly.  and  incredibly  increafed  of  late  j  tha^  their  hoftili^ 
to  the  Church  has  proportionably  increafed,  and  that  unlefs  Tome  method  i^ 
adopted  to  put  a  flop  to  thei-  proceedings,  the  fafcty  of  the  country  will  be 
(endangered.     Let  me  aik  thofe  conneXed  with-  Government,  to  what  |  ur. 
pQfe  the  A^s  for  the  fuppreiCon  of  Seditious  Meetings  and  Secret  Societies 
jpfe  Pfili'ed,  if,  iinder  the  pristence  of  religion,  the  difafFefted  are  ftill  per- 
ixiitted  to  affemble  in  the  conventicles  of  the  Methodifis.     It  is  of  very  litr 
tie  ufe  to  have  put  a  flop  to  fome  of  thefe,  if  thofe  o\hGT  ficrei  focieties  opeq 
|to  them,  whefe  the  feditionifl  and  the  traitor  may,  under  the  femblance  of 
ipethodifm,  profecute  in  fafety  their  plots  of  anarchy  and  rebellion." — The 
author  then  explains  the  nature  of  thefe  fecret  meetings,  which  appear  to  be ' 
delerving   the  feripus  confideration  of  the  Government,     The  doArine 
jof  thibfe  leXaries,  and  the  political  tendency  of  it,  §ire  depicted  in  colours 
jKt  rr.ore  firong  thaii    true. — The  fpllovying  extra6k    from  a  provincial 
paper,  which  we  haye  neyer  feen  in  any  London  paper,  is  given  in  a 
pote.  t 

.  *'  The  author  is  deeply  eonceme^^  tp  think  that  his  prophecy  is  fulfilled 
c^ven  fooner  than  be  expeded.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  he  has  re- 
iceived  the  following  extra6ts  from  the  Chefter  Cour^nt,  of  Viarcp  24,  1800. 
They  require  nopomment,  but  that  the  author  of  the  *-*  Hints"  did  not  feel 
Limfelf  (at  that  time)  authorised  to  alfert  thei|r  open  bojiiliiy  to  every  brand) 
of  (he  Conftituupn. 

'«  Chejler  Cqurant,  ^arcb  2^,  180i. 

•  *'  Lad  week  five  jpen  yere  brought  before  the  magiftrates  of  fioltoq,  oq 
the  charge  of  adminjflefing,  or  being  prefent  at  and  aiTifling  in  the  admi- 
>ri(lferrng  of  thig  Uniteu  Englifhman's  path.  Three  of  the  men  were  com? 
pitted  to  Lapcafter  caftle. 

'«  One  hundred  and  fiftj- pf ribps  on  Monday  laft  wcrp  dlfcoyered  in  the 
firitannia  Inny  in  NSanchefler,  met  for  political  purpofes  :.  upwards  of  fi/ty 
pf  them  lyere  fecured  and  taken  to  prifoti. '  Op  We^jnefday  they  were 
brought  up  for  examination,  when  tht-  followIn;2  perfons  were  cpmniitted  tq 
prifon  :  pitizen  Charles  Ben ^,  prefident,  wbo  is  a  M?/Wi/?/>r^^7(;i6^r,  and 
tnallcr  ihoefnaker;  Citizen  Williar.i  C  oifl,  f pinner,  between  fev en ty  and 
eighty  years  of  age  ]  B<>bert  ^amb,  fpinner ;  Robert  Atkins,  mafler  weaverj 
jiohert  Gill,  flonppafon;  aud  Richard  Colclou^b,  fpindle  and  machine- 
maker.  Three  others  are  admitted  pyidepce.  who  arp  oi|t  Upon  bail,  as  are 
fcvjBtnlpf  the  other  niem|)ers.  '       -       t  .  .  t,. 
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■  ^  The  following  is  Aoexad  copy  of  ihft  oath  and  queries  foundin  CitI* 
^en  Bent'is  pocket :  . 

*  In  tlie  awful  prefence  of  God. 

'  I,  N.  B.  voluntarily  vow  and.declare,  that  I  will  perfevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  a  brotherhood  of*  affediop  among  £ngliihnaen  of  every 
religious  t  county  ;  and  alfo  perfevere  in  my  endeavours  lo  obtain  an  equal, 
fail,  and  adet}uate  reprefentat.on  of  all  people  in  £ngland  :  likew.fe  I  do 
TOW  and  dec  are,  that  neither  fears,  hopes,  rewards;  or  punilhments,  (hall 
jBver  induce  mediredtly  or  indire6lly,  to  inform  or  give  evidence 'again ft  any 
of  this  fociety,  for  thing  done  or  made  colledively  or  individually,  in  or 
oat  of  this  or  any  other  fociety  iiaiilar  lo  the  above.  In  the  prefence  of  the 
fpirit  of  this  obligation. 

Queries. 

I.  ''  Are  you  convinced  that  the  fpring  of  all  our  roiferies  and  fufferings 
arife  from  a  corrupt  fyftem  of  taxation  3  and  that  mtbing  Jhori  4^  a  cbamg^ 
pffyfitm  can  refiore  to  us  our  rights  ? 

2;  '^  Are  yon  convinced  that  the  bed  legacy  we  can  beftow  on  poflerity 
%  to,  leave  them  free  ? 

.  3.  "  Are  you  willing  to  do  all  in  your  power  U  promote  a  ntw  order  of  ^ 
^ffj'^^.and  univerfal  fufFrage  ?  '    ^ 

1.  **  Will  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  create  a  fpirit  of  love,  brother** 
hood,  and  affe£tion  among  the  friends  of  freedom  $  and  to  omit  no  oppor- 
jtunity  of  getting  all  the  political  information  you  can,  and  contribute  towards 
the  expence  of  conveying  information -,  ading  as  a  good,|  moral,];  and 
feithfulj  citizen." 

The  union  of  the  Methodilb  with  other  fe^aries  is  a  curious  £ift  which 
cannot  be  too  generally  known. 

"  P.  S,  I  omitted  dating  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Method) ds  who 
^ifeJ^  till  of  late^  to  pretend  to  liold  the  more  open  adverfaries  of  the  Church 
in  abhorrence,  have  now  coalefced  with  fome  of  them  5  that  they  now 
preach  indifcriminately  in  each  other  s  conventicles,  and  that  they  hold  afi 
annual  meeting  in  every  county  or  didri6t,  which  they  denominate  the 
'  great  adbciaiipn/'  and  which  coniids  of  a  general  medley  of  all  fedarids 
whatever.'* 

The  remedy  which  the  author  fqggeds  for  this  growing  evil  is  a  mono 
clofe  union  among  ourfeWes,  and  an  imitation,  inf  one  refpe<5t,  of  the  inva* 
riable  conduft  of  our  enemies. 

"  Though  I  wifii  not  to  pra6life  either  the  hypocrify,  or  cruelty  of  tlie 
Methodifts,  there  are  fome  particulars,  wherein  we  may  learo  to  be  wife 
jFrom  tjieir  example,  It  is  well  known  that,  in  no  one  indance,  will  they 
ever  give  place  of  profit,  or  even  employment,  to  a  perfon  of  the  Eda- 
bli(hed  Church,§  if  one  of  therr  own  fed  can  ]?e  d)und  equal  to  the 
undertaking;  and  that,  in  their  ordinary  dealings  with  mankind,  they 
confine  themfelves^  ^s  far  as  poflible,  within  the  pale  of  their  own  fo- 

*  One  would  be  JOcl;ned  tq  prefix  the  privative  panicle  d'ls  to  this  worcj, 
were  not  the  acceptation  of  it  more  fuMy  expfained  in  Query  4. 

t  Country,  T  preiume,  as  theif.  philanthropic  views  cannot  poflSbly  be 
/confined  to  a  fe\?^ /^unties.  J  Excellent!! 

§  A  gentlem^  of  rerpe6iability  af&ired  me  that  a  perfon  whom  he  wiflied 
to  hire  told  hifti  that  he  conUl  not  eite^  ij^to  his  pjryic.c  conjljifntiy  with  bis 
k^ifif^nti  to  tb^ "  Private  Swfy*' 

ciety. 
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dictjr.  Shall  the  enemies  of  oar  conftitution  be  thus  vigilant  and  circum- 
Ipcft  to  undermine  it,  and  (hall  its  friends  be  lefs  alert  in  the  defence  of  it } 
I  truft  not 5  an/d  fincerely  hope  that  there, is  yet  public  virtue  and  fpirit 
enough  in  the  country,  timely  to  avert  the  pending  evil :  but  no  time  is  to 
be  loft.  Let  us  then,  froni  the  higheft  to  .  he  lowed,  avoid  all  connexion 
with  thofe  who  have  virtually  difclaimed  all  cammunion  with  us;*  let 
us  ihew  the  enemies  of  our  religion  neither  favour,  afFe6tion,  nor  encou- 
iBgemcnt,  until  their  condu6t  difplays  more  of  that  Cbriftian  charity  which 
ibcy  outwardly  profefs.  Let  us  by  every  means  in  our  power,  but  w  thout 
Ijerlecution,  difcourage  thefe  feccders  from  the  Eftablillied  Church;  let  us 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occafions,  fliew  a,  marked  predilcftion  for  ihofe 
of  the  fanruly  of  the  faith,  and  a  determined  refolution  to  iiand  or  fall  with 
our  excellent  confutation.  I  know  fome  people  will  cry  out  thiat  this  is 
trenching  on  liberality  and  toleration.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  thefe  words ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  caution  my  reader,  left  he  underfland  by  tfcem  the  new-fan'gled  doctrines 
of  ibcGodwinian  philofophifts.  No  man  will  deny  that,  if  I  eniplc^  a 
steward  for  the  management  of  my  affairs,  1  have  a  right  to  demand  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  tiuft,  and,  if  I  difapprove  of  him 
upon  trial,  that  I  have  a  right  to  difcharge  and  difmifs  him  :  but,  in  mat- 
ters of  ten  thoufand  times  the  importance,  in  matters  which  concern  not 
only  my  property,  but  may  endanger  tny  life,  my  country,  and  my  religion, 
I  am  not  to  require  even  a  common  alfurance  that  his  principles  are  op- 
right  ;  and  if  1  fufpccl  them  to  be  fuch  as  would  induce  him  upon  a  fit  oc- 
€a£on  to  afTociate  with  the  enemies  of  all  order,  and  I  think  proper  to  dif- 
chargfe  him  for  that  reafon,  the  hue-and-cry  of  intolerance  muft  be  imme- 
diately raifed,  and  I  mufl  be  branded  as  a  narrow-minded  bigot.  If  I  have 
no  right  tb  dictate  to  the  confciences  of  my  dependents,  I  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  fay  to  them,  my  friends,  our  principles,  moral  and  political, 
do  not  agree,  and  therefore  we  mufl  part :  unlefs,  indeed,  it  be  contended 
that  I  am  obliged  to  foiler  in  ray  bofora  the  viper  which  I  know  will,  at  a 
future  time,  fting  me  to  death. 

^'  Another  ufeful  lelTon,  which  we  may  learn  from  the  conduct  of  our 
enemies,  is  the  propriety  and  even  the  neceflity  of  our  uniting  for  our  mu- 
tual fafety.  If  the  adverfaries  "of  our  Church  form /fM/^^  focieties  for  its 
deflruction,  let  us  publicly  aflbciate  for  its  prefervation.  If  they  divide* 
themfqlves  into  numerous  clalTes  under  they^rr^/  guidance  of  men  of  weak' 
heads  and  worfe  principles,  let  us  aflociate  openly,  under  the  banners  of  thofe 
good  and  dignified  leaders,  whofe  abilities 'are  unqueflionable,  and  whofc 
integrity  no  man  can  impeach. f 


*  "  A  friend,, on  whofc  veracity  f  ^an  rely,  informed  me  that,  in  a  diftant 
country,  where  it  is  cufiomary  for  the  poor  to  go  in  a  body  collecting  alms 
at  Chrifiroas,  07ie  per/on  only  was  denied  relief  at  the  doors  of  all  the  Me- 
ihodifls;  and,  when  the  reafon  of  fuch  denialwas  afted,  was  tauntingly 
told  to  feek  relief  from  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  to  which  he  fo  fcrupuloufljr 
adhered— 'fo  that  ihey  will  not  unite  with  us  in  deeds  of  conimon  chirity. 
Such  are  the  beneficent  principles  of  modern  Methodifm  I'* 

t  *'  An  affociation  of  this  defcription  has  been  -formed  in  the  Diocefe^ 

of  Lincoln,  under  the  patronage,  nodoul^t,  of  the  woj^thy  and  learned' Bi- 

Ihop;  and  I  fhall  only  obferve  that  t'he  violent  clamour  which  has  been 

raifed  agaiuft  ij  by  the  Method ifls  is  no  bad  (a-iterion  of  its  ufefulnefs. 

Thus 
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Thus  niay  we  exultingly  exclaim  to  all  fch>finatics— '*  fuo  Jihi  gladio 
Jaguh^*'  and  thus,  may  we  ultim_ately  proclaim  to  the  world  tliis  glorious 
truth,  "  that  our  Church  is  founded  upon  a  rock^  and  the  gates  of  hell  ih^li 
»ot  prevail  againft  it.'* 

This  tract,  we  underftand,  has  already  entered  into  a  fecond  edition ; 
and  we  have  no  fcruple  to  recommend  it  as  proper  for  general  circulation. 
Our  enemies  are  indefatigable  in  the  difFufion  of  the)r  poifon,  and  if  our 
vigitance  in  extending  the  ufe'  of  the  antidote  be  not  proportionably  great 
faow  can  we  expect  to  be  faved. 

J  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lordsy  Sprhual  and  Temporal^  in  the  Aihey 
Churchy  Weftminfier^  on  Friday ^  February  13,  1 801.  Being  the  Day 
appointed y  by  Proclamation y  for  a  General  Faft,  By  Brownlow,  Lord 
Biflipp  of  Winchefter,     410.     Pp.  22.     Wright.     i8oi« 

FROM  the  words  of  the  wifeft  of  men,  *•  Righteoufnefs  cxalteth  a  nation," 
the  Bifhop  endeavours  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  his  congregation,  this  truth, 
that  happinefs  and  profperity  are  the  fure  award  of  national  virtue ;  and  mifcry 
and  puni(hmene  the  confequence " of  national  depravity.  It  would  be  fuper- 
flaous  to  obferve  that  temporal  happinefs  is  not  the  bed,  nor,  indeed,  the 
moft  certain,  cbmpenfation,  of  a  religious  life ;  nor  temporal  mifery"  the 
fevereft,  nor  fureft,  punifhment  of  our  irreligious  life  ;  though  it  certainly  is 
euen&al  to  imprefs  the  neceffity  of  the  former  on  the  minds  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  oi  Chriftians.  The  Biftiop  obferves  that  in  the  Britifh  conftitution  only 
^*  are  law  and  religion  ft riftly  united  and  confiftent.**  Much  as  we  are  at- 
tached to  the  conftitution  of  our  own  Government,  we  (hould  hefttate  long 
before  we  drew  fuch  an  inference  from  its  fupcriority  over  all  others.  '  Nor  do 
we  think  that  experience  will  warrant  the  conclufion.  To  all  that  is  faid, 
howjeyer,  on  the  pofitt've  excellence  of  our  Conftitution  we  cordially  fubfcribe." 

*'  Civil  and  religious  duties  are  here  fo  interwoven  and  mixed,  that  they 
.cannot  but  confift  together ;  and  it  is  true  of  every  man,  in  every  order  of 
life,  that,^  in  difcharging  them,  he  fupports  both  the  Church  and  State  ;  in 
neglefting  them  he  endangers  each  alike.  Can  we  rcfleft.upon  thefe  things, 
without  blefling  God  for  the  condition  of  this  our  favoured  country,  where 
law  breathes  the  fpirit  of  juftice;  and  religion  the  fpirit  of  mercy  ;  in  which 
We  have  before  us  all  that  conftitutes  human  happinefs ;  found  principles  of 
faith  and  government ;  and  with  truth,  fmcere  as  giatefuli  I  will  fay  it, 
thcfe  principles  happily  upheld  and  praftifcd,  there  where  example  is  moft  con- 
spicuous, moft  inftrudive,  and  mQft  beneficial  ?" 

A  fe<w  }f^ords  on  the  Unfeafonablenefs  of  not  attending  to  the  Chrlfiian  RtlU 
gjon.     Bvo.     Pp.  24.     Kivingtons.     2^01. 

THESE  feiv  words  contain  much  wifdom.  They  are  addrefled  to  the 
fea/on  of  thofc  who  refufe  to  admit,  in  thefirft  inftance,  the  evidence  of  Re, 
^ilc^tloHy  with  a  view  to  perfuade  them  to  examine  what  fo  nearly  concern* 
their  eternal  happinefs ;  and  they  are  admirably  calculaud  to  convince  fuch 
terfons  of  thi^  defcription  as  are  open  to  conyidlion. 
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Tit  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Soc'tetjfor  bettering  the  Condition  and  tittreafing 
the  Comfort i  of  the  Foor^     8vo.     is.     Hatchard.    London.       1801. 

THIS  Number  of  the  fotiety's  reports  contain  feveral  notable  proofs  of  the 
fuccefs  of  their  labours.  A  fingular  tnftance  of  individual  indollry  and 
perfeverance  is  related^  in  James  Austin,  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  who 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  to  maintain,  haS|  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years, 
by  great  exertions  of  perfonal  labour  and  ecdnomy,  built  himfelf  a  comfortable 
houte^  which  he  began  with  only  fourteen  (hillings  in  his  pocket.  We  wi(h 
this  fimple  and  inftru^ive  narrative  were  printed  upon  a  feparate  (beet  and  ftuck 
xx^mvitxy  ^workhoufe  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  We  (hould  ha?c  > 
liked. to  know  what  wages  this  induftrious  man  received  from  his  mailer* 
•He  appears  to  us  fo  truly  meritorious,  a  charader,  that  we  (houid  feel  happy 
in  providing  him  with  the  means  of  compleating  the  iniide  of  his  cottage ; 
we  coniider  him  as  one  of  the  beil  fupporters  of  that  individual  indqxndence 
which  is-  the  fureft  prop  of  national  freedom.  May  eafe  and  haf^inefs  be  his 
lot! 

The. account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  parilh  library,  at  Steeple- Mordcn, 
in  Cambridgelhire,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  ;  tonMing  of  the  cheap- repofitory 
trads,  is  alfo  intereiling.  So  long  as  great  care  is  exercifed  in  the  choice 'of 
books,  and  the  whole  eftablifhment  fubjedted  to  the  fuperintendance  and  con-  ] 
troul  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parifti,  fuch  inftitutions  may  produce  much  ' 
good.  In  novel  regulations  of  this  kind,  too,  the  hours  of  recrtation^  for 
.Inch  boars  there  mud  be,  (hould  not  be  intrenched  upon.  ' 

Dangerous  Sports^  a  Tale  addrejfed  to  Children ;  'warning  them  againfi 
nuantoHi  carelefsy  or  mtfchle^oui'  Expo/ure  to  Situations^  from  luhtch 
alarming  Injuries  fo  often  proceeds  By  James  Parkinfon.  iSmo.  2S» 
pp.  188.     Symonds.     LoAdon.     i8oo. 

THE  tale  is  well  adapted  to  the  very  laudable  purppfc  for  which  it  wai 
compofed  ;  and  cannbt  be  read  by  children  without  benefit.  The  idea  is,  we 
believe,  novel ;  though  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work  is  fo  obvious  that  it  is. 
furprifmg  it  (hould  not  have  fooner  engaged  the  attention  pf  thofe  who  arc 
engaged  in  ^he  important  occupation  of  providing  fuitable  inftrudlion  for 
children.^ 

NenjU'^In'vented  Table  of  Inter  eft ^  upon  one  fmall  Cq.rd  that  tvlll^  lajf  in  a 
P^ekeJt^Bookj,  Jheiu\ng  the  Inter  eft  on  any  Sum^  for  any  Number  of  Days 
at  f^je  per  Cent.  Being  the  moft  fimple  and  concife  method  of  finding 
Intereft  ever  offered .  to  the  FuBlic.  By  Thomas  Baird.  8vo.  is. 
Black  and  Parry.     London.     iSo'i. 

OUR  readers'  need  not  be  told  that  critics  have  lefs  occafipn  for  taifes  of 
f  intereft  than  moft  other  men  ;  of  courfe,  they  aie  lefs  able  ta  judge  of  their 
comparati've  merit.     We  (hall  only  iay,  therefore,  that  the  table  before    os 
appears  to  us  to  be  fully  competent  to  the  purgofc  which^it  profelTes  to 
anfwer#  -  /    ^ 
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The  &ftglijb  EHchiriJton  ;  lAng  a /flexion  tf  ApSththegms^  Moral  Maxlmr^ 
^c.    By  John  Feltham.     8vo*     4s.     Dilly.     London, 

TH(S  volame  will  be  an  acceptable  acquiiition  to  thofe  who  prefei  a  com- 
pilation of  beauties  by  others,  to  the  cxcrcife  of  their  own  judgment  in  the 
calk  of  ^difcrimioation  and  feledibn.  This  is  the  age  of  indolence ;  in  which 
few  tjjke  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themfd'vts  or  fuffer  their  judgment  to  be 
ttgalated  by  writers  or  monitors  who  are  capable  of  direding  ic« 

A  Letter  fo  Thomas  Idente^  E/q^  Surgeoti'^General  to  the  Army^  une  of  thit 
Surgeons  to  Saint  George's  Ho/pita/^  &c.  ^c.  Tf^ith  fome  general  Re^ 
iHarks  on  the  Medical  FrofeJJion;  occafioned  by  the  approaching  EleS'ion 
of  a  Surgeon  to  St,  George's  Hofpttal^  <vdcant  by  the  refignatlon  of  Charles 
Haiviins,'  Eff.  on  the  gth  of  April  i8oo.     8voV     is.     Hurft.     London « 

THE  object  of  this  letter  is  to  prevent  the  influence  of  intereft  and  powet* 
fill  connexions  fi;om  prevailing  over  profcffional  Ikil}  and  merit.  The  attain- 
ment of  fuch  an  objeft  is  more  to  be  wilhed  than  expefted,  in  the  prefent 
date  of  fociety.  That  the  author  himfelf  is  no  dijinterefied  advocate  may  be 
fairly  infcrreafrom  his  recommendation  to  limit  the  eleftion  of  furgeons  to 
thofe  pcrfon^  who  have  been  bred  in  the  hofpital  j  which  would  probably, 
,  produce  the  very  evil  which  he  deplores^  by  the  facrificc  of  profcffional  merit 
\  to  local  conned^ion.  " 

^he  Art  of  teaching  the  Orth^raphy^  Accent y  and  Pronunciation  tf  ihe 
Englijh  Language^  by  Imitation.  By  JoKn  Robinfon,  Mathematician, 
12010*     IS.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1800. 

EQJJAL  ingenuity  and  judgment  are  irtanifeft  in  the  compofition  of  this 
little  trad>  which  contains  the  l^il  means  of  acquiring  thofe  parts  of  our 
language  which  have  been  juftly  deemed  moft  difficult  of  attainment. 

A.  complete  IntroduSion  to  the  ^no^wledge  of  the  German  Language  ;  of  a 
Tranjlaiion  from  Adelung ;  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  Englijh  Learner, 
In  four  Parts,  To  twhtch  is  affixed  a  DiQ.ionary.  By  George  Crabb, 
Author  of  a  French  Grammar,  &c.     izmo.     4s.  6d.     Johnfon.     1800. 

A  work  ufeful  not  only  to  the  mere  Englijh  Learner Sf  but  even  to  thofe  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  Gernian  language. 

The  Touth's  Infallible  Injiruffor  ;  for  the  Uje  of  Schools^  Comprijing  in 
Jeven  Parts^  the  different  Degrees  of  Literature  necejfary  to  complete  an. 
Englijh  Scholar;  on  a  Syftematical  Plan  :  calculated  to  facilitate  the  Pro^ 
grefs  of  the  Pupil -,  and  to  eafe  the  Labours  of  the  Preceptor,  By  W.  Card, 
Scboolmafter,  Scc^^Part  the  Firjly  the  moral  Speaker,  containing  a  CoL 
leBion  of  different  SubjeSSy  Hiftorical,  Projaicaly  and  Poetical,  1 2 mo. 
2s,     Lee  and  Hurft. 

fart  the  Second — Containing  Lexicographical  Exenifes  ;  nvith  concife  Orihc^ 
graphical,  Etymologicafi  Syntaxical  and  Projodical  Rules,  &c.  The 
Whole  calculated  to  fix  indelibly  on  the  Learner  s  Mind  a  thorough  Knofw^ 
ledge  of  the  right  Spelling  and  Application  of  the  moji general  Words  made 
Sife  of  in  thp  Englijh  Language  :  Together  'with  the  moji  ujeful  grammatical 
RuUi.     i2mo.     IS,  6d.r    Piguenirr        / 
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Fart  the  Thtrd^^Contalntng  the  Rules  tff  Efymohgy^  Trofidy^  and  Sjntai^ 
on  a  coficl/e  and  nenv  Plan  \  nxj'tth  a  correB  Renafitulat'ton^  1 2nao.  is.  6d< 
Pigaenet.  \ 

Fart  the  Fourth-^Contatmng  a  e^nc't/e  CoHeSion  of  Arithmtttcal  ^eftimsi 
under  the  leaver  Rules  of  Arithmetic  ;  dejign^ed  for  the  Vfe  of  Beginners  iH 
that  Science.     The  Whole  regularly  digefted  *xvith  fe*veral  Imfro*vements> 
12010,     IS.  6d.     Scatchard. 

'  THIS  Infallible  Inftruaor,  as  Mr.  Card  modeftly  ftiles  himfelf,  will  in- 
fallibly  puzzle  his  pupils  wherever  he  deviates  from  the  beaten  track ;  and 
where  he  is  not  novel,  he  deals  in  thofe  glaring  truifms  which  are  neithet  cal- 
culated, to  amufe  nor  to  inform. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 


Afenu  plain  Reafons  njuhy   ^wefiould  beHe*ve  in  Chrijly  and  adhere  to  his 
Religion,     Addrejfed  to  the  Patrons  and  Profejpars  of  the  Neiv  Philofopby, 
By  Richard'  Cumberland^  Efq.     Svo.     Pr.   46.     is.   6d.     Lackington  ^ 
and  Co.     1801.' 

THIS  is  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  of  the  numerous  produftions  of . 
Mr.  Cumberland's  pen,  It  is  written  in  a  ftyle  andrroanner  calcd* 
lated  to  imprefs  the  moft  enlarged,  and  perfcftly  comprehenfible  by  the  moft 
confined,  underftanding.  The  arguments  are  incontrovertible  )  the  principles 
immoveable;  the  conclufions  irrefiftible.  It  is  deformed  by  no  falfe  lib&- 
raliry  ;  it  is  difgraced  by  no  miftaken  conceffions.  The  author  feeks  to  con- 
vince by  reafoning  ;  not  to  allure  by  flattery.  But  in  addreffing  his  Reafon* 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  fpurious  philofophy  of  the  day,  we  fear  he  is  throwing 
pearls  .before  fwine.     The  opening  of  his  addrefs  is  highly* fpirited. 

"  Gen tk men  Patrons  and  Profejfors  of  the  Neiv  Philofophy  f 

**  Though  I. doubt  not  but  your  illuminated  underftandings  are  ftored  with 
^  many  exquifitely  ingenious  reafons,  why  this  our  country  fhould  no  longtf 
retain  the  charafter  of  a  Chriftian  country,  yet  I  hope  you  will  in  candor  be 
pleafed  to  let  a  plain  mkn  offer  you  a  few  plain  Reafons  why  he  conceives  it  \ 
fhould.  Old-fa(hioned  folks  have  thought  that  njen  are  not  found  to  be  worfe  1 
Xubjefts  to  their  king,  worfe  friends  to  their  country,  or  worfc  members  of 
.fociety,  for  having  fome  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  the  fame  old-falhioned  folks 
have  habituated  themfelves  to  believe,  that,  amongft  all  the  religions  in  the 
world,  a  better  could  not  be  taken  up  than  that  which  we  already  profefsi 
now,  gentlemen,  you  I  prefuftle,  think  otherwife,  and  have  difcovered  fome-* 
thing,  which  fuits  your  immediate  purpofe  better  than  Chriftianity,  It  is 
not  every  man,  who  fees  his  own  intereft  in  being  honcft,  juft  and  peaceable  j 
it  is  not  every  man,  who  admits  rhcobligafion  of  perfifting  in  his  duty  to 
the  interruption  of  his  pleafures,  or  the  ,neceffity  of  paying  God  any  fervice, 
when  he  fees  a  whole  nation  fet  him  at  defiance,  and  not  only  efcape  with  im- 
punity, but  go  on  triumphantly  in  a  feries  of  fuccefles  almoft  withoat  parallel* 
To  minds,  .where  fcntiments  like  thcfc  can  find,aidmiflioU>  to  ztleii  convUK:ed 
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Cumberlanjd'j  Plain  Reafins  why  we  Jhould^ believe  in  Ckrijl.     iqtf 

riieircondadl  in  this  life  can  be  no  recommendation  of  them*  in  another,  the 
•New  Philofophy,  founcied  in  the  fchool  of  Arheifm,  and  adapted  to  the  prin^ 
.  cipks  of  Anarchifts  and  AlTaflinS)  muft  be  a  'Welcome  and  commodious  do^irine,  , 
requiring  them  only  to  forego  thofe  hopes  they  had  no  right  to  entertain,  and 
offering  to  diveft  them  of  thofe  terrors  they  could  no  otherwife  get  rid  of; 
and,  you,  gentlemen,  who  profcfs  this  philofophy,  aft  but  in  conformity  ta 
its  principles,  when  in  the  perfuafion  that  you  (hall  ha¥^  fo  long  a  fleep  after 
death,  you  take  care  to  be  fo  particularly  wakeful  whilft  you  are  alive,  and 
employ  yourfelves  fo  entirely  to  your  own  fatisfaftion,  yery  naiupally  regard- 
lefr^  thofe  confequences  that  deter  others,  and  difmifling  all  coiKcrn  for 
charadler  fo  long  as  you  are  fecure  from  danger.  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen, 
without  going  out  of  my  way  to  compliment  you,  I  confider  your  word  to  be 
altogether  as  good  as  your  oath,  for  your  honour  is  at  leaft  as  good  as  your 
religion ;  and  as  human  judges  and  juries  are  all  you  Hand  in  awe  of,  fo  long 
asyoo  can  keep  out  of  the  Calendar,  .you  can  liave  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
your  confciences,  having  put  thofe  aftive  thief-catchers  to  complete  filence,. 
and  made  their  office  a  perfeft  finecure.-  You  can  have  no  folicitude  about 
your  country,  your  friends,  or  your  poflerity  ;  they,  will  all  go  to  fleep,  and 
your  fifns  will  neither  be  avenged  upon  thega^  nor  you  be  troubled  about 
tbeir's ;  you  may  therefore,  upon  your  fyftem  of  fleep,  corrupt  your 
own  wife,  or  your  neighbour's  wife,  your  own  children,  or  the  children  of 
your  neighbour,  with  the  fame  impunity.  /  Honcil  men  are  your  natural 
prey  ;  but  it  is  worth  your  confideration  whether  it  is  quite  politic  in  you  to 
be  fo  vei'y  conununicative  of  your  New  Philofophy  ;  lor  if  it  fpreads  much 
further  I  (hould  doubt  if  there  will  be  honed  men  enough  left  to  ferv^f  your 
purpofes,  and  find  emplpy meat  for  your  talents.  Iferiouily  think,  gentlemen, 
it  would  be  wife  to  narrow  your  fcheme  and  confine  your  circularion  :  when 
blafphemy  is  founded  forth,  and  infidelity  loudly  avouched,  it  will  operate 
upon  fome  ears  as  a  tocfin,  that  warns  all  peaceable  people  to  keep  houfe,  and 
«t  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  You  (hould  keep  your  fecret  more  to  your- 
felves, and  not  put  worthy  men  upon  their  guard  agairift  you,  for  you  muft 
in  your  wifdom  be  convinced,  that,  as  foon  as  you  are  underftood,  nobody 
will  truft  you.  As  you  are  open  enemies  to  God,  your  fociety  will  not  al, 
ways  be  amongft  your  partifans,  and  you  (hould  not  therefore  be  quite  {b 
free  and  eafy  in  your  converfation  j  though  your  arguments  confute  them- 
felves,  fome  people  perhaps  may  confute  you  ;  and  though  I  dare  fay  your 
wit  comes  eafily  and  cofts  you  little,  you  (hoiild  not  be  quite  (b  Hl^ral  of  it 
upon  every  occafioti,  for  natural  as  it  may  be  to  you  to  fneer  at  things  (acred, 
and  amufing  as  your  jokes  may  be  to  yourfelves,  there  may  pofTihly  be  fome 
in  company,  who  are  .not  amufed  by  them  ;  and  as  this  world  is  but  your 
manor  tofport  upon,  /you  (hould  not  make  your  game  fliy,  if  you  nxean  to  do 
execution." 

IJpon  the  prefumption  and  wickcdnefs  of  thofe  who  feek  to  reduce  the 
nij'fterious  operations  of  an  Infinite  Being  to  the  level  of  man's  limited  capa- 
city there  are  fome  admirable  remarks  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  ftrain  of  peace- 
ful argumentation,  land  of  fervent  piety,  throughout  the 'book,  that  is  equally 
creditable  to  the  abilities  and  the  principles  of  the  author.  Tlie  concluding 
invocation  is  peculiarly  impreflive. 

"  Being  now  near  the  end  of  my  days,  I  implore  God  to  endow  my  be- 
loved countrymen  with  a  right  underftanding  of  his  mercy  ;  and  I  conjure 
them  as  they  value  their  happinefs,  their  dignity,  their  freedom,  tlieir  com- 
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forts  in  this  life,  atid  their  hopes  of  eternal  bleiTedners  in  ttie  life  todamif 
to  beware  of  ihofe  cnfnaring  principles^  which  the  enemies  of  their  peace  art 
affidaoufly  employed  to  prop;) gate.  Stand  for  yoar  God^  my  friends,  aad 
he  will  (land  for  you  ;  put  faith  into  your  fouls  to  protedl  your  altars,  and' 
God  will  put  courage  into  youi*  hearts  tO  defind  ^oor  coafts :  be  ftcady  to 
your  faith,  be  true  to  your  country ^  be  loyal  to  your  king  ;  h*f  is  ftcdfaft  inf 
his  duty,  let  us  be  firm  in  ours  $  he  has  never  broke  iaith  v^ith  us,  we  will 
not  break  faith  with  him. 

**  We  will  rally  round  his  throne,  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  c<»ilUtatioR| 
if  the  enemy  (hall  invade  us  ;  v;^e  will  rally  roiind  our  altars,  our  religio!>>  and 
our  God,  if  they  fend  their  incendiaries  amongft  us ).  and  wc  will  hold  in  f(M 
vereign  contempt  thofe  Frenchified  fops  in  philofophy,  who  would  undcnnin(f 
our  principles,  and  when  they  have  degraded  our  underftandings  to  the  def. 
picable  level  of  their  own,  would  deliver  us  over  to  be  ilaves  and  abjeds  to 
the  donpineering  tyranny  of  a  republic,  who,  having  wafhed  their  hands  inf 
^the  blood  of  their  earthly  fovereign,  have  filled  up  the  meafufe  of  tharioi^ 
quity  by  renouncing  their  God.  All  thofe  wretches  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Britons,  who  like  footpads  in  the  cloaks  of  philofophers,  lurk  about  the 
oat&irts  of  fociety,  that  from  their  hiding  holes  they  may  come  forth  and 
givfc  the  ftab  to  the  religion  of  their  rejedled  Saviour,  are  the  fneaking  emif- 
laries,  the  infidious  powardly  abettors  of  our  inveterate  and  envious  enemy ^ 
Again  I  conjure  you:  I  implore  you  to  beware  of  them;  they  willcivily, 
circuitoufly,  cunningly  attempt  to  circumvent  you  |  they  will  write  novels, 
hiftories,  dramas  to  corrupt  you  ;  they  will  drefs  up  vicious  characters  in  the 
borrowed  cloaths  of  virtue,  paint  adultrefTes  in  amiable  but  falfe  colours  t<r 
engage  your  pity,  and  exhibit  fedndlion,  intemperance,  impurity,* profanenefs^ 
even  athcifm  itfelf,  in  lights  fo  fallacioufly  attradiVCi  as  may  furprize  your 
baiHons,  and  in  the  unguarded  moment  of  weaknefs  infinuate  their  own  dra*^ 
bolical  principles  into  your  incautious  hearts/' 

This  traft  ought  to  be  diftributed  in  every  Parifti  in  the  kingdom* 

We  had  writteh  this  critique  before  we  had  call  our  eyes  on  the  drtilcat 
Review  for  the  laft  month,  which  give  the  following  curious  accotint  of  Mr. 
Cumberland's  Reafoni : 

**  The  new  Philofophifts  are  hei'e  treated  \«rith  very  little  ceremony  ;  aftd  if 
they  were  once  to  read  the  work,  they  might  readily  return  the  compHment 
on  the  author.  But  Chriftianity  is  not  to  be  recommended  by  beftowing  on 
its  advcrfaries  the  epithets  of  *  Frenchified  fop§^  fneaking  emiffaries,  infidi- 
bus  cowardly  abettors  of  our  invet*;rate  and  envious  enemy  j*  and  a  long  grayer 
conxes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  a  man,  who,  in  fuch  preceding  paragraphs/ 
proves  himfelf  to  have  been  in  a  mod  terrible  pafliori." 

Such  criticifm  iis  a  difgrace  to  the  litei'ary  world,  ^he  Critic  is,-  moft 
probably,  one  of  the  neiu  Fhtlofoph'.jis  bimfejf,  and  feels  fore  at  the  ver/ 
pointed  and  very  pertinent  reflei^tidns  which  Mr.  Cumberland  has  caft  upon 
thofe  parts  of  the  focial  world.  All  the  found  arguments/  all  the  pious  fenti- 
mcnts  of  the  author  are,  forfooth  \  to  be  Overlooked  and  defpifed,  becaufe  h^, 
has  prcfumed  to  attack  a  fct  of  nwn  whom  it  has  been  the  cohftant  effort  of 
the  Jacobin  Reviewers  to  fofter  and  proted^  [  Whether  tHefe  plain  Ridjam  ar^ 
deferving  of  fuch  treatment  as  thty  have  experienced  from  this  pfeudo.critic, 
die  (hort  extradis  which  we  have  made  from  them  will  enable  our  readers  to 
defcrmine;  they  will  alfo^be  enabled  to  decide  whether  tlie  author"  of  hisr 
ffitic  has  ♦»  proved  hiinfelf  to  b^n  a  moH  terrible  pa{5on.'*  .    •  ' 


'     it;^.  m>^  pHi  uk^  MM.      . 

WB  have  hitherto  forborne  to  take  cogfnizafice  of  this  incipienf  hohtftn* 
troverfjr,  which  we  heartily  wifli  bad  neter  befen  begun,  bccairfc 
we  bad  no  fooncr  read  Mr.  Bere's  pamphlet;,  thati  we  law  an  anfwcr  to' it 
aonounced  by  Sir  Abraham  Elton  5  and  we  bad  fcarcely  finifhed  the  pc- 
mCaloi  the  Baronet's  anfwer  when  a  reply  frOxh  Mf.  BeKe  yf^^i  SdHrilfc^ 
in  the  paperi«.  We  have  therefore  pfoftponed  oar  coftiideratiori  of  It;,  until 
ve  can  have  the  whole  of  the  controverfy  before  us,  ^ithonf  which  tt 
fankd  opinion  may  be  given  on  the  queftion,  but  certaihly  not  2ifair  oni. 
The  fame  reafon^  however,  does  not  operate  to  the  exclufion  of  any  xt^ 
marks  from  oUr  correfpon4ents  on  a  review  of  fuch  porii  of  the  contro- 
verfy as  have  adualiy  appeared.  In  allowing  them  to  ftate  their  opmloii 
on  the  fubjed,  we  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  adopt  it  as  our  own ;  nor  to  be 
refponfible  for  its  accurac/  and  juftice.  With  this  cadtidn  to  our  readers; 
we  give  place  to  the  following  letter  from  a  clergyman,  who  reiide^  in  that 
part  of  tb^  country,  whcfe  the  merits  cf  thh  controverfy  arc  beft  untot^ 
flood, 

TO  THE  EDiTOlt; 

.    HAVING  long  noticed  xke  particUlai"  intefefl  you  fake  itt  whatever 

js  conne6tedf  with  our  religious  ellabli(hm6nt,  and  having  leeni  $1(6  the 

attention  you  have  bellowed  on  the  late  afxd  hovel  inftitution  of  Sunday* 

fchxwls,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommelidirig  to*  ybiir  confideration  a  pampn** 

let  juft  laid'  before  the  public,  under  the  title  of  "  Th^  Controverfy  betweett 

Mrs.  H.  More  and  the  Curate  of  Blagdoh.*'     This  pamphlet  has  already' 

attraftcd'the  notice  of  the  Britiih  Critic,  dtid  in  tlie  laft  liumber  of  that 

Review  was  ^ivett  a  mod  extraordiriaiy  account  of  it :  I  call  it  extradt^.^ 

dinary,  becaufe  it  contains  fuch  a  mixture  of  partiality  and  untruth,    ^e-* 

fides  making  many  obfervations  which  are  trifling  and  nugatory,  th^  Re-. 

viewer  hai  venttired  on  aflertions  of  facts  which  are  known  tp  l^aye.  t^i)  ex- , 

iftence.     Hebiis  Infqrmed  the  public,  that  ^^  it/is  sl  hGt  well  known  and 

confirmed  by  all  the 'clergy  refident  in  the  Pariihes  where  Mrs*  More  tas  ] 

efbbliihed  Icbools,  that  thefe  fchools  are  under  the  diredtion  ^nd  contfoul 

of  the  officiating  minifler  ;**  '*  that  nothing  is  done  without  his  approba* 

tion;"  "that  when  the  fchools  have  been  eflablifhed  for  any  length  b(' 

time  the  MethodiUs  have  loft  all  their  influence,  and  been  obliged  to  leave 

the  place  :*'  thefe  aflertions,  Mr.  Editor,  are  made  in  fuch  a^perempbry 

manner  and  with  fuch  a  coimdent  air  of  truth,  that  I  could  not  fuflcr  them 

to  pals  unnoticed ;  and  I  have^accordingly  remonflrated  with  the  Editor  o£^ 

the  Review  in  queflion  on  the  impropriety  of  fiifFering  fuch  an  impofifioa  * 

tQ  pafs  on  the  public  as  is  contained  in  them  without  contradi^ion* . 

Whether  they  will  be  contradi6ted  in  a  future  number  I  know  not ;  and  I 

trouble  you  with  thefe  remarks,  that  ihould  they  not  be  contradl^ed  you 

may  have  an  opportunity,  through  thp  medium  of  your  valuable  Maga-* 

^ne,  of  expoflng  mifreprefentatiouji  and  doing  jullice  to  truths  andbf  cir** . 

colating  an  antidote  as  widely  as  is  difleminated  the  ettor; 

»        »    '      '  '    ' 

In  the  above  inflances^  the  Reviewer  has  fliewn  he  either  liitetiea.  t(Ktii9  - 
(ieceitfdlQefs  of  others,  or  has  attempted  to  pradife  deceit  himfelf;  'Fos- 
there  is  not  a .  fyllable  of  truth  in  the  cited  aflertions.  I  am  a  clerg3rt)0aii  1 
Rfideot  in  one  of  the  pariihes  where  Mrs.  More  bat  had  afchool  eflii*'' 
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blilhed,  and  you  may  fafely  depend  on  what  I  no\iytcll  jovl,  that  what  tlrif 
Reviewer  has  alTertcfl  of  its -being  a  fa  ft  well  known  and  confirmed  by  all 
the.  officiating  clergy  Where  Mrs.  More  has  eftabjilhed  fchoolfr)  that  thefe 
fchook^a re  under  their  dircdion  and  controul,  is  a  moft  ijrpudent  falfc- 
toad.  Mrs.  More's  fchools  are  not  and  never  have  been  under  the  dire^ion 
and  controul  of  the  officiating  cJiergymao,  except  wliere-lhat  dergymail 
lances  to  co-operate  in  the  'fame  view3  with  her,  :or-  is  what  is  terratsd  r 
roipel  minifter. .  And  even  in  that  cgfe  the  oificiating  minifler  canr  fcafcely- 
e  faid  to  have  the  diredion  and  controul  of  the  fdhdol,  esx>ept  his  being 
ra^de4he inftrurtient of  putting  Mrs^.  More's  plans  and  rcgulationain  exe- 
qut^on  may  entitle  him  to  tha^  diftin6lion.     Th^.  teachets^d'  the  fchool  arc 
appoipt<sd  by  Mrs.  More  3  the.  regulations  cftablilhed,  are  cftabliflttd  by  her, 
and  the  books  which  are  read  arc  fele^ed  by  her.  •  The  offictating  clergy- 
man is  a  non-eflcntial  in  the  bufinefs,  and-  is  frequently  a» 'ignorant  of  the 
proceedings  which  are  carried  on  as  any  one  of  his  pariihioners.  *   Tarn  fur- 
prifed,  therefore,  that  fo  refpedbable  a  Revifcw  ds  thcBritifli  Critic  fhopW 
infer^  as  a  ^il-l,  well  known,  >vhat,has  nio«»iftence  but  in  the  Rdvicwer^a 
own  imagination.     And  more  does  it  excite  my  furprife  and  afioniihment' 
when  he  adds,  that  fuch  a  fa6k  is  confirmed. by  all  the  clergy  refident  in  the 
pariihts  where  Mrs.  More  has  eftablifhed  her  fchools.     I  know  notthe  in- 
tentipn  with  whict  fuch  a  bold  and  hardy,aflev^raXiQn„i3  made  1  -but  4^  there 
fie.one  *refident  clergyman*  wl^ohas  confirmed  what  thf^  iB.eviWcr  attc;fts, 
fie  has  confirmeil  a  known  arid 'wilful' falfehood.     ,   ,  *     .     /   ;*  '  . 

R'efpeding  the'fa'6t  that  where  Mrs.  More  b^ahad  a  fcifvpo|  qha^)li(hed  for 
any  ren;j;th  of  tim^,  ^there  the  Mefhodifis  have  loft  'all  their  influence,  and 
ifeeh  obliged  to  leave  Jhe  place.  5  this  is  of  a'fimilar  call,  with  tlic  preceding, 
l\  Wants  truth  to  render,  it  credible.  The  I^eyJQwer  doj^Jit,leP&  ilipvjld  have 
ft'nown  they  yfere  fa6t;s't>e|bre  he  had  fo  pofitlvely  and  pnequivocally  Jc* 
cldred  they  were  fuch..  ^ad'he  made  t^ie  reqiitfite  inq^i^iries  ^e  v,'a«li^haYe. 
found  that  dlredly  the  contrary  to  what  lie.  aiQerts..was,muca ,  nearer  tie 
'tfathi"and  that  Mrsr Morels  inftitutioris  had  been  the  mdana  of  aug- 
mefhtni^tiie  influence,  of  the  JVlethodifts '  iatlier  than  of  diminf  filing  it; 
aiid.loP'fiXittg'thern'iriore  firmly  in  th^  place  J^yJhere  tliey  were  befor^.t^an 
of*  i^emoving'them  from  iti  1  could  not  takie  it  upon. me  to  afcertain  the 
citcftt'iii  whjch  tliis  h^s  been  the  cafe,  not  ,hiaving  had.  fufficient  opportn-. 
liJticS;  ^o  appreciate  me  comparative  Increafe  ai0  iherjgth  pi  IVletlrodilJn 
in  aity^arilh  previous  pnd  fubfequent  to- Mrs.-  Jilore's  eftablifiiroet^t  in  it* 
IBut  r  can  Hake  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  Mrs,  Mpre's  inftitutions.  an5  Mc- 
thpdifni  grow  arid 'thnve;  very  vvell  togetl^er  ia'the  fame. p^rifii j  that  the. 
lyjtethcdills  have,  not  \o^  all  their  inflt^eijcp  where  thefe  iiiftitutions  have- 
obialt^^d^^for  any  length  of  time,  and  far  lefs  have  they  been,  obliged  io 
likve  the  pi  ace.  In  th.e  parith  of  Axbridge  Mrs.*  More's  inilitution,  and  the 
i^i'Wlbn  of  MethodiiTm,  feemed  to  .fgmsk  one  united  plan  for  the  inilruc- 
tion  o^^the. Ignorant.  ,  Hei;  te.acbei*'fthd* the  teachers  anjong^the  Methodifo 
Were  ^rticmarly  intipatc.  He  attended  'their  naeetirig?,  ,t}iey  attended 
het  readings ;  and  tneir  joint,  exertions  were  fo  dccommodaud  that  the  oflc 
ilTiildd  hot  Interfere  ^and  clalhwith  the  oth^r.  Mrs.  More*s  teacher  having 
her  readings  one  day  jii  th6  week }  the  Methodifls  their  meeting  on  anothcn 
FlohajffeHftlfcifucccfe: which  attended  thi«^fbhool,  Mrs.  More  was  In- 
dooiid  iteotetiiiie  ifiircb  to  >drop  It.  The  Methbdifts,  however,  fttll  con- 
tinvQi  and  ^theyxertatolyiwr  fo  that  lady's  inftitutions  many  of  the  ^^ 
hexdtits' which: tlieyinowipofiSsfs.  In  tbeparifii  of  Cheddar,  again,  adjoinins^ 

to  4he  above,  a  iimila^  esemplifieati^n  of  the  R«viewejr'»  UwjM^ii^^y  ^ 
^      V  ^  .  ftuni 
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fcuhd.  In  that  parifti  one  of  the  largeft,  if  not  tixe  tHofi  liumerous,  of  all 
the  fchools  which  Mrs.  More  has  founded,  is  and  has  been  eflab)ifhed  for 
forae  y^afs.  And  I  do  not  believe  one  pariihioner  would  aflert  the  Me-*-' 
thodifts  have  at  all  idmimJbeH  in  confequence  of  it.  There  is  a  vilible  figa^ 
they  are  not  fd  reduced  as  the  Reviewer  wouW  t^ach  the  ptiblit  to  <uppofe. 
For  at  thi^  inftant,  tliere  is  to  be  feen  in  that  parilh,  and  n6t  at  a  great^  • 
diftance  from  Mrs.  More's  qwn  foundery.  as  large  a  conventicle  as  is  to  fee 
,lnet  with  iij  that  neighbourhood.  This  is  fcarcely  yet  completed,  artd 
neither  i,s  it  a  folitary  inftance  where  a  conventicle  has  been  erefted  as  2l 
fi:  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  More*s  inftitutions.  Various  examples  rnay  be 
difcovered  of  the  perfedt  compatibih'ty  and  happy  harmony  between  .thefe 
mftitations,  and*  the  inflitutions  of  Methodifra,  in 'whatever  parifli  the 
Reviewer  might  chufe  to  purine  his-  inquiries  where  the  above-mentioned! 
lady  has  fchools  eftablilhed  for  any  length  of  time.       "         * 

Tbefe  obfervations,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fubmit  to  your  attention,  that  you 
faay  riot  be  milled  by  attachih'g  too  much  credit  to  the  unfounded  aiP  rtlon* 
of  your  fellow  labourers  in  the  Britifh  Critic.  You  Will  pleafe.to  pay  that  - 
regard  to  them  which  is  due  to  truth ;  and  if  their  importance  may  be 
deemed' fufficient  to  entitle  them  to.  public  notice,  >ou  will  make  what  ufe 
of  them  you  may  think  proper  in  your  juftly  .celebrated  Review, 

3%  26^^  1801.  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,     .'"  ^'  ; 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant^ 
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FROM  an  attachment  to  thofe  principles,  on  which  t  conceived  ypAif 
Review  to  have  been  fet.  on  foot,  an^  to  the  maintenance  of  which  I 
confideryour  labours  to  be  dedicated,  I  have  become  your  regular  readerj 
and  as  fuch  have  infenfibly  grown  into  an  habit  of  annexing  fome  degree 
of  \yeight  to.  your  judgment  on  thofe  literary  prodmStio.ns,  which  pafs  from 
time  to  time  under  your  notice.  It  was  a  remark  of  an  old  Divine  on  the 
Montbiy  Review,  that  whenever  any  book  was  vehemently  abuied^  in  that 
publication,  it  fhould  immediately  be  purchafed  from  a  convidion,  that  it 
was  an  excellent  book.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  th^t  the  reverfe  of  \X\\k  ob-i 
tervation  Ihould  UteraUy  apply  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  in  the  cafe  to 
Which  r  now  allude ;  but  I  (hall  fay,  what  many  perhaps  better  qualified 
to  judge  than  myfelf,-have  faid,  that  the  extravagant;  eulogy  pronounced  in 
ferae  of  ypur  late  Numbers  on  Dr.  Randolphls  Sermons  is  an  impofition  ox 
the  public.  The  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Dr.  R.'s  charader  and  ftyle  of 
Writing  from  fome  former  produ^ions  of  his  pen,  would,  certainly^  not 
have  induced  nie  to  have  become  his  reader;  but  feeing  his  late  writing  fo 
firongly  fa'niStioned  by  your  authority,  I  facrificed  my  own  opinion  to  yours, 
jnd  fent  for  his  book:  and,  ind<?ed,  when. you  confider  what  the  Re* 
viewer  has  faid'of  its  author,  that  "  to  tlie  (b'ength  of  folid  argument  he 
fias  united  all  the  fafcinating  j^races  of  diilion  $  combining  elegance  with 
Wdition,  and  tafte  with  piety  j  in  language  always  inipreflive  ani  inter- 
cfting,  femetimes  animated  and  fublime^"  that,  in  itort.  Dr.  R,  was  fuc^ 
^•powerful  champion  for  the  truth,  and  had  ''.alffmbled  fuch  a  ma/^  of 
evidence  in  fupport  of  our  ^ilb,  that  if  by  fome  .dij&iirous  event  we  ba4 
^en  deprived  at  onee  of  alLthecompofitions  of  tlie  ancient  fathers,  divin*  e^ 
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teachers,  and  apologifts,  this  one  work  of  Dr.  R.'s  j  had  it  l)ecn  prefcnrcd 
to  mankind,  would  have  been  fufficient  under  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures>  to  have  flemmed  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  and  to  have  eftabliflied  on 
lin  unfhaken  bafis  the  truths  which  they  who  believe  in  Cbriil  hold  mofl 
dear  and  facred  >"  I  fay,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  weigh  this  ih-ong  language 
in  the  fcale,  you  will  not  be  furprized  that  a  Divine,  of  moderate  attain- 
tncnts,  ihould  bg  eiager  to  poffefs  that  valuable  concentrated  Jhecimen  of 
divinity,  with  which  the  '*  fplcndid  profeflional  talents'*  of  this  bright  lumi- 
nary of  the  church  had  favoured  the  world.     You  will  not  be  fnrprized 
fbat  '*  a  clefar  and  conne6ted  fyflem  of  divinity,  embracing  all  which  can 
be  neceflfary  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  moft  important  of  all  fubje6ts,  and  cal- 
cuiatid  to  imprefs  firmly  and  indeliby  upon  the  mind"  the  eflence  of  the 
derical  profe&on  packed  up  by  a  majer  of  com/7ojiiion,  as  it  W^ere,  in  a 
nutjbell,  and  fuch  a  nutfhell  as  the  Chriflian  church  has'  not  cracked 
from  the  days  of  Chryfoftom  to  the  prefent  hour,  you  will  not  be  fur- 
prized,  Mr.  Editor,  that  fuch  a  publication,  which  from  its  compleat  fuf- 
nciency  promifes  to  fuperfede  the,  neceffity  of  every  other  facred  publica- 
tion but  the  Bible^  mud,  to  a  divine,  whofe  pocket  ilirinks  from  the  at- 
tainment of  an  extenfive  library,  prove  a  raoft  valuable  acquifition  :  with 
this  idea  in  my  mind  I  feht  for  the  book,  and  haftened  of  qourfe  to  perafe 
its  contents.     Having  perufed  and  compared  them  with  the  Reviewer's 
comment,  I  find  my  mind  halting  between  three  opinions,  to  either  of 
which  I  am  hicompetentto  furnifli  a  fatisfadory  folution  :  the  opinions  the 
Review  in  queHton  has  fuggefled  to  my  mind,  as  it  muft,  I  iliould  fuppofe, 
to  that  of  others,  on  this  fubje6k,  arethefc:  either  that  the  Dn  has  re- 
viewed himfclf  J  which  accounts  tor  every  thing  on  the  pribciple  that  every 
man's  goofe  \%  a  fivan  :  or  that  the  Reviewer  being  in  a  pleafant  humour 
was  rcfolved  to  try  what  by  the  help  of  his  fmooth  wafer  paper,  he  gould 

fet  the  world  to  fwallow ':  or  that  the  Reviewer  himfelf  was  a  very  Tyro 
oth  in  Divinity  and  compofition.  It  is  not  my  object,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
make  a  particular  analyfis  of  the  Dr.'s  work,  in  the  charafter  of  a  Critic  j 
becaafe  the  admiffion  of  fuch  analyfis  of  a  work  already  reviewed,  might 
be  inconflftent  with  your  eftablifhfed  plan  t  Much  lefs  is  it  my  w*i(h  to  take 
away  from  the  real  merit  of  the  Dr.'s  performance.  For  though  I  cannot 
fubfcribe  to  the  extravagant  eulogy  that  has  been  pronounced  on  it :  not 
can  I  confider  that  the  proportioning  fuch  an  inflrument  as  Dr.  R.  to  the 
work  of  religion  furniihes  any  particular  piark  of  God*s  providential  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  his  church  at  this  critical  feafon  y  yet  I  do  not  mean  to 
fay,  that  Dr.  R.  is  not  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  interefi  he  appesri 
to  take  in  the  caufe  in  whi  h  he  is  engaged ;  as  well  as  for  foroe  parts  of  the 
work,  by  which  that  interefl  has  been  lately  manifefled  to  the  public.  The 
fabjed  undertaken  by  the  Dr.  is  of  a  very  comprehenfive  kind;  a  fubjcflk 
which  the  mod  competent  Divine  would  find  great  difficulty  in  ^  bringing 
with  any  degree  of  clearnefs,  within  the  compafs  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages;  for  the  Dolor's  laft  Difcourfemay  be  confidered  as  haying  little 
connection  with  thofe  that  precede^  it,  I  am  not  therefore  furprized  that 
the  Dr.  has  done  no  more,  but  that  he  has  doue  fo  much.  But  whoever 
has  been  converfant  with  the  writings  of  a  Leflie,  a  Hicks,  a  Catcott,  a 
Bate,  a  Homej  and  a  Jones,  will  not  only  not  have  to  thank  the  Do6tor 
for  any  acquifition  to  his  fiock  of  ideas,  but  w:lll  j^iTefs  many  to  which  the' 
Dr.  himfelf  appears  as  yet, to  be  a  firangcr. 

On  a  general  furvt^  of*  the  Dr.*s  work,  I  find  him  travelling  with  . 
Jtngthened  ilrides  over  a  great  extent  of  ground ;  but  his  footfieps  are 
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oftentimes  fo  HigMj  marked,  as  fcarce  to  leave  inipreffioh  fufficiently 
ftrong,  by  which  his  progrefs  may  be  traced.    The  particular  objeft  which 
the  author  places  before  him,  is  to  bring  forward  to  notice  the  evidences  for 
falvacioD  by  Chrifl,  which  are  to  be  found  in  thCvfacred  writings:  and  for 
that  pnrpofe  '•  to  concenter  (as  he  fays^  p,  24)  every  name,  by  which  out 
Redeemer  has  been  called,  every  appellation  by  which  he  has  been  known 
to  his  people,  every  relation  in  which  beftands  to  thein  in  that  comprenen- 
Eve  and  endearing  one,  the  Lord  aur  Righteoufnefs.*' — *'  That  the(c  evi* 
dence«  may  be  found,"  we  perfe6tly  agree  with  the  Doftor;  but  that  he 
has  brought  them  forward^  we  do  not  fee :  many  of  the  nances  by  which 
the  Redeemer  was  known,  having  not  been  taken,  any  notice  of  5  and  to 
thofe  that^  have  been  introduced,  no  application  of  them'  to  our  Saviour  has 
been  annexed,  fufficiently  circumftantial,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
"  The  perfe3  delineation  of  Chrift  the  true  Noah"  in  the  character  of  h|m; 
who  on  account  of  his  faith  was  faved  in  the  ark,  pointed  out  to  the  reader 
in  the  third  fermon,  I  muft  cohfefs  myfelf  not  fuffitiently  clear  lighted  to 
difcover.     The  pages  employed  to  mark  the  refemblancc  between  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Chrift  and  Noiih,  may  be  cohfidered  therefore  as  containing 'a  fort 
of  cpifode;  for  they  do  not  immediately  relate  to  the  Dr/s  fubjcd,  which 
as,  lunderlland,  was  to  "  concenter  every  n^me  by  which  our  Redeemer 
has  been  called,  and  every  appellation  by  whibkhc  has  been  known  to  his 
people,  ^d  every  relation  in  which  he  ftands  to  them  in  that  comprehenfive 
and  endearing  one,  the  Lord  our  Rightcoufnefs."     But  the  name  of  Noah- 
is  not,  that  I  remember,  a  name  by  which  our  Saviour  was  ever  called,  or 
by  which  he  was  ever  known  to  his  people.     The  ark  is  admitted  to  be  the 
type  of  the  Chriftian  Church,-  and  Noah  and  his  family  reprefentatives  of 
all  thofe  faithful  members  of  the  church,  who  fhall  be  faved  in  it  from  a 
periijjing  world.  *  But^he  propriety  of  Noah,  the  faithful  perfon  faved  in 
the  ark,  being  confidered  as  exhibiting  a  perfdt  delineation  of  that  divine 
Perfon,  who  called  him  into  the  ark  for  that  gracious  purpofe,  is  not  ad- 
mitted.    '*  Noah  (the  Apoflle  tells  us)  became  heir  of  the  righteoufnefs 
which  is  by  faith."  Heb.  xi.  7.  bat  by  becoming  fo,  he  fumiihed  no  de-^ 
lineation  of  the  cbaradler  of  Him,  who  was  righteoufnefs  itfelf.     He  waa 
faved  by  iledfaftTy  trnfting  in  Him,  who  called  him  into  the  ark:  and^  oa 
that  account,  is  pointed  out  by  the  Apoftle  as  an  example  for  Chriftians : 
to  diredt  them  to  the  fame  Rock  of  Salvation,  in  whom  he  trufled.     In 
what  fenfe  then  Jefus  Chrifl  can  be  called  *^  our  fpritual  Noab,"'l  do  not 
underiland,  unlefs  it  be  in  his  charader  of  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs 
to  a  perifbi tig  world.     And  thus  it  appears,  the  Do6tor  would  be  under- 
ftood :  for  ^*  as  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs  to  the  old  world,  he  calls 
Noah,   a  Type  of  the  Meflenger  of  Peace  and  Salvation  to  the  newj*' 
(p.  68)  and  fays,  p.  70*'that  *'  the  fame  fpirit  which  pieachedin  Noah  to 
the  old  world,  and  tn  Chrid  to  the  Jews,  preaches  now  to  Chridians  in  the 
miniftration  of  the  Gofpel."     But  on  this  general  ground^  eveiy  faithful 
preacher  of  righteoufnefs  from  Noah  to  the  prefent  day,  fumiftcs  as  pcr- 
fed  a  delineatipp  of  Chrift,  as  Noah  did.    The  analogy  therefore  in  this 
«afc  is,  in  my  opinion^  of  too  remote  and  imperfeft  d  nature  to  juftify  that 
clofe  and  marked  application  of  it,  to  which  it  ha^  been  here  made  to 
pinifter.     To  the  tbii;d  ferpion,  in  which  this  aBalogy  between  Noah  and 
Piirift  is  particularly  pointe.d  put,  the  Reviewer  ^'  fcruples  not  to  give  the 
falm  of  excellence,  it  being  written  (as  the  Reviewer  exprcfles  himfelf) 
ip  our  authof'3  beft  nianner,  aqd  con  amore.**^— *'  De  guftibus  non  ^ft  dil^ 
futaiidum."    1  leayt  thefead^r  therefore  to  judge  for  himfelf  j  being  utif- 
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willing  to  deprive,  him  of  that  mental  treat,  which  the  Revjewer  feenis  to 
h^ve  enjoyed  himfelf  on  this  occafjon;  iHould  his  tafte  and  that  of  the 
Keviewer  be  of  a  (imilar  kind.  But  whilft  I  congratulate  our  anihor  **  on 
the.  private  ac(^efs  he  has  to  the  va'luable  ftorehoule  of  the  late  Dr.  Home/* 
I  mufl  remind  him,  that  the  good  Bifhop  was  fomctim.es  perhaps  a  little 
nnfionary-j  and' though  the  invf  {ligation  of  typical  allulion  is  necelfary  to 
the  compleat  elucidation  oi  the  facred  writings^  flill  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, '*  funt  certi  denique  fines  5'*  and,  confequently,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  iaiaghiation  lliould  at  all  times  be  made  to  wait  on  the  judgment.  la 
the  conclu/ion  of  the  firft  fermon,  a  defcription  of  the  Evangelical  Cove^ 
:pant  is  to  be  found.,  which  it  was  not  to  be  expefted,  would  have  fallen 
from  the  pen  of  a  Mailer  in  Ifrael,  whofe  profeffed  obje6l  it  was  to  point 
out  to  notice  that  perfon,  to  whom  the  faithful  under  every  difpeDfation 
inuft  look  for  falvation.  Speaking  of  our  Saviour,  the  Dr.  fays,  "  The 
terms  of  his  covenant  are,  "  Repent  and  be  forgiven '*  (p.  26.)     But  in  what 

£art  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  alked,  is  this  mutilated  description  of  the 
.  vangelic  covenant  to  be  found  ?  Our  Saviour,  indeed,  addreffing  himfelf 
-  to  the  Jews,  direded  them  to  repent,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  ad- 
naifiion  into  his  kingdom,  the  church.  *'  Repent,'*  fays  he,  *'  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  haiid.**  But  we  find  him  aftierwards,  when  he  had 
entered  more  fully  upon  his  miniftry,  "  preaching  the  Golpel  of  his  king-f 
dom.''  Matt.  iv.  23.  The  fubftance  of  which  Gofpel,  as  it  was  delivered 
hy  our  Saviour  himfelf  to  his  Apoftles  for  their  dire6tion  after  his  departure 
itom  the  world,  was,  thai  ''  Repentance  gnd  remiffion  of  fins  fhould  be 

E reached  in  his  name,*'  Under  the  law  forgivenefs  depended  on  atonement 
aving  been  previoufly  made  by  the  pried  for  the  party;  (See  Lev.  iv.) 
*'  And  without  lliedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remiflion.**  The  atone- 
inent  under  the  law  was  the  type  of  the  great  atonement,  which  has  taken 
place  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  j  and  confequently  points  ouf  the 
nature  of  the  Gofpel  covenant ;  in  conformity  with  which  Chriftians  are  to 
be  forgiven,  not  on  account  of  their  rejientance^  though  they  will  not  be  for- 
given without  it;  but  as  the  Apoftle  fiiys,  *'  for  Chrift's  fake**  — "  as 
God  for  Chrift's  fake  hatli  forgiven  you."  Eph.  iv.  32.  Repentance  then  is 
pnly  o«^  of  the  conditions  of  the  Evangelic  covenant,  which  mufi  be  accompa- 
iiied  by  the  two  other  conditions  of  ^ai^Z>  and  obedience,  to  be  rendered  effeAual 
in  the  fight  of  an  offended  God.  Such,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  is  the  dodrine 
of  our  author;  l^ccaufe,  in  fonlfe  parts  of  his  work,  it  is  fufficiently  ex- 
jpreffed.  I  am  only  furpri fed  that  ip  fo  perfec*^  a  performance,  as  the  one 
iinder  confideration  is  repVefented  to  be,  a  dodrine  fo  eflential,  ihould,  in 
•  any  J  page  of  it,  be  pngi]ardedly  handled.  The  remarks  which  the  Doctor 
♦has  thought  proper  to  make  on  the  fyftem  of  public  education  in  our  Uni- 
Vf  rfities,  are  not  only  unjuft,  but  in  the  prefent  times  particularly  ill  judged, 
The  Univerfities  are  not  anfwerable  for  the  unprofitablenels  of  their  difli- 
pated  fons.  "  Eft  Ulubris,  animus  fi  te  non  deficit  aequus."  And  it  was 
an  elegant  cbfervation  made  by  a  wiferman  than  Dr.  Randolph,  that,  *'a^ 
the  bee  can  fettle  upon  a  poifonous  fiower,  and  can  extra^  honey  fi-om  it, 
fo  may  fcholars  improve  Hheir  talents  for  the  highell  purpofes,  and  arrn 
themfelves  more  effedually  for  the  defence  of  iacred  truth,  by  ftudyiog 
profane  authors,  poets,  and  hilteians.**     Jones. 

Was  it  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  compleat  analyfis  of  the  Do6lor*s  per- 

Ijbrmance,  I  ihould  feel  myfcjf  called  upon  to  hold  the  fcale  of  judgement 

j^ith  an  even  hand:  and  whilft  I  pointed  out  fome  parts,  which  are  cx- 

.ceptionabie,  and  by  no  means  correfponding  with  the  Reviewers  general 

-f^port,  to  point  put  others  which  have  a  juft  claim  t6rnpre"thah  ordinary 

approbation. 
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approbation.  My  objeft  is  not  to  .treat  the  Dolor's  performance'  with  uqr 
candid  cenfure,  becaafe  it  is  not  what  it  might  hay©  been ;  bat  to  co.unr 
terad  in  fome  degree  the  effect  of  that  extraordinary  eulogy,  which  repre- 
fentait  to  be/what  it  certainly  is  not.  To  the  Dodor's  powers  in  the  pulpit 
-(on. which  the  Reviewer  has  palfcd  a  rpmark)  I  aui  a.  granger,  not  bei©^ 
within .  the.  vertex  of  his  mipiftry*  But  wiiatever  thofe  powers  may  b«| 
they  cohi^itute  no  proper  ftandard,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  hj^ 
compofitioni  As  a  writer  I  thank  the  Dr.  for  what  he  has  done,  hoping 
that  he  may  live  and  ftill  do  better.  I  thank  him  for  bringing  forward  to 
notice  fome  of  the  valuable  relics  of  the  late  Biftiop  Home  j  trufting  thjfi^ 
the  Dr.  will  not  think  that  1  mean  to  detrad  frorn  his  merit,  by  giving  him 
credit  for  ihp  choice  of  fo-able  a  mafler.  I  ihoulcj  have  to  thank  him  ftig 
more  did  his.  fiyle  bear  a  jnearer  affinity  to  that  of  his  mafter :  precifion  pf 
ideas,  and  perfpicuity  of  language  being  eflfential  to  the  character  of  a  good, 
writers  a  chara6ter  to  which  the  pretenflons  ofDr.  R.,  how  much  foever 
his  Reviewer. may  flatter  him,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  eftabliftied',  Sucji 
'arc  the  general  obfervations  1  have  to  make  on  the  Doctor's  fermons.  To 
particularize  would  be  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe^  Had  hot  the  Rrb^ 
viewer  of  the  Do6tor*s  publication  loaded  the  piiSture  with  fuch  a  mafs  of 
colouring,  as^to  preclude  the  poflibility  of  forming  any  corre<Et  judgement 
on  the  executioo  of  the  mafter,  I  ,{hould  not  have  thought  it  neccSary  tp 
have  faid  any  thing.  ^But,  Sir,  as  the  credit  of  yoiu*  publication  will  b^ 
proportionate  to  thejudgement  manifefled  in  the  review  of  the  workscon- 
tained  in  it,  I  felt  a  with  tocounterad  the  ill  impreflion  which  has  bee|i 
made  on  the  public  mind,  by  giving  you  this  opportunity  of  convincing 
yOur  reader,  that  your  judgement  on  the  fubject  in  qupftion  is  not  fo  fully 
committed,  as  he  may  otherwife  be  led  to  conclude.  By  giving  to  tliis 
letter  an  early  infertion  in  your  valuable  repolitory. 

You  will  oblige,  Mr.  Editor, 
Oxford,  Jun^  id,  1801.  Your  conftant  reader,  and  well- wiiher, 

OXONiENSIS. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


WHEN  a  young  man,  and  just  admitted  into  holy  orders,  it  was  my  lot  Co 
takecarife  of  a  very  large  parish  in  the  Sputh  of  Ejigland,  a  part  of  the  inha- 

.  bitauts  of  which  were  presby  terians,  and  had  a  separate  minister  and  a  se- 
parate place  of  worship.  Having  been  brought  up  by  a  man  of  unbounded 
benevolence,!  came  into  life  with  a  mind  predisposed  to  be  indulgent  to  all  men. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  conceive,  that  petty  differences  ofgpinion  with  respect  lo 
religion,  were  a  sufficient  foundation  for  (he  refusal  of  the  right  h^^i^d  of  fel- 
lowship between  one  Christian  and  another.  For  this  reason,  1  iTii::cd  as 
freely  with  the  Dissenters  as  with  the  rest  of  my  parishioners;  and  I  still 
retain  the  friendship  of  many  worthy  cliaradcrs  among  them.  With  thejr 
minister  and  his  family  I  was  upon  the  best  terms;  and  whenever  I  thougJ)t 
of  them  as  a  body,  I  felt  it  hard  that  they  should  be  still  subjected  to  restric- 
tions, which,  however  justly  they  might  have  be«n  imposed  upon  dissenters  of 
^^seventeenth  century,  seemed  to  disqualify  a  very  hannless  race  of  men  in  the 
eighteenth,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  rigour. might  at  length  be  laid  aside,  and 
tnat  they  might  very  safely  be  trusted  with  tiiat  liberty  and  power,  of  which 
their  predecessors  had  made  such  an  evil  use'.  While  I.  was  indulging  my- 
self in  these  humane  reveries,  and  wliile  I  saw  with  pride  this  disienting 

•  glffusterand  many  of  his  flocifreqaentlyattend  my  church,  it  so  hapjT^uigd  that 
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)l6  was  taken  iH  and  died.  <|n  a  few  days  I  was  apprized  that  be  vffoxAd  be  in* 
terred  at  a  certain  hour,  %ud  that  iny  5ervic*)s  wou4d  be  needed.     J  attended 
in  my  place ;  but  instead  of  bejng  requested  to  lead  the  corpse  and  (he  pro 
cession  t6  the  buryine-ground,  I  ibund  that  situation  already  occupied,  not 
hy  another  presbytenan  minister,  but  by  a  clerical  figure  ot'  tiie  gravest  de- 
meanour^ whom  I  understood  to  be  a  self-appointed  Baptist  preacher,  who 
liad,  been  sent  for  from  a  considerable  distance.     If  1  felt  ir^dignation  and 
sufprize  at  such  a  circumstance,  Mr.  Editor,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at? 
What  conclusion  could  I  draw  from  it,  "but  that,  to  the  family  of  a  presbyte- 
•jrian  minister,  it  was  more  agreeable  to  unite  themselves  to  apy  sectafiaa 
^eacher,  b6\yever  ignorant  and  unknown,  and  however  he  might  differ 
irom  them  hi  his  tenets,  rather  than  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
^land,  whc^m  they  knew  and  respected,  and  from  whom  they  did  not  so  ma- 
,  Serially  differ  in  sentiment. 

Before  I  could  r-^cover  from  the  indifferent  opinion  which  this  circuin- 
ttance  gave  me  pf  presbyter i an  liberality,  I  had  occasion  frequently  to  visit 
th^  metropolis,  and  both  accident  and  curiosity  combined  to  lead  me  into 
the  ipompiriy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  leading  dissenters  of  the 
time. '  1  will  mention  no  names  whatever;  but  this  I  will  steadfastly  affirm, 
that  no  dissenter  of  this  description  have  I  met  with,  who  did  not  seem  to 
welcomednd  caress  the  ibompaiiy  and  acquaintance  of  any  man  who  was  be- 
come^ notorious  for  hostility  to  Church  or  State.  I  ha\5e  seen-together,  the  first 
of  that  detestjible  race  of  jHuminated  scribblers,  falsely  csWed  Ji/tilc^si^iers,  the 
first  of  Socinifiins,  the  first  9f  Presbyterians,  the  first  of  those  who  attend  all 
^meetings  and  no  meetings;"  pien  who  afTed^  superior  purity  of  discipline  and 
■do6lrine  in  feligion,*  and  men  who  explode  and  ridicule  all  religion.— 1  say, 
I  have  seen' together  men  of  all  these  heterogeneous  descriptions,  who  not 
bnJy  did  not  slmn  th^  society  of  each  other,  but  seemed  to  meet  upon  terms 
of  the' stri6lest  intimacy  and  good  understanding.  It  was  at  fitst  extremely 
difficult  to  m'e  td  'c6lni>fehend,''how  persons  of  dispositions  and  opinions  so 
iiiscordant  could  possiplycoajesce.  At  length,  however,  I  discovered  tlie 
true  iecretf  iiral  each  paHy  considered  his  neighbour  as  entertaining  tl^Q 
same  views  as  himself.  They  employed  different  tools,  and  went  different 
ways  to  work;' but  it  was  maniifest,  that  while  one  brought  coals,  another 
fire,  aiid  a  third  filled  the  alembic,  Jhe  united  intention  of  all  was,  by  poli- 
tical chemistry  (as  bur  facetious  friend  Peter  I^orcupine  oBserves)  tc  decom- 
'^hu  the  Churcii  6mJ  State.     ' '        ^   •  ;    ' 

Thfese'resuitsof  personal  experience,  Mr.  Editor,  |  have  thought  proper 
to  communicate  "to  you,  liy  Way  ofintrocluBion  to  a  few  stridtures  which  I  * 
•pkrthot  re^se  to  bestow  oh  the  Monthly  j^eview  of  the  Rejiortfrom  theCUrff 
y  tf  'ibtsirtct  in  the  Diocese  rf  Lincoln.  A  Work  pf  that  kind  could  not  feil  to 
excite  great  alarm  in  ^,  presbyterian  reviewer,  and  would  consequently  sti- 
juulate  hiin  to  use  eiery  artifice  to  coiiiitefadl  its  effedl.  Tne' examination 
into  ffe  state  '^  ic^aratists^  says  he.  has  produced  a  testimony  concerning  teal  dis' 
4W(ers,  ii:hjch' Joes  tkem  honour,  and  slews  honv  little  the  church  has  toajfhrehcnd 
from  ihem, '  Tfii^'Jiait  of  the  report  deserves  the  attention  of  Governments  Not  lo  . 
'^\^'si\on  ^e' modesty  and  Cliristian  humility  manifested  fri  a  quotation  of^this 
lin^/ cited  by  a  pre'sbyttrian  pen,  let  the  writer  inform  us  vvhat  he'implies 
$n  tife'ierm  Vy/»/  dissenters,  I  know  not  why  that  terni  is  to  be  applied  ex- 
fflusiVe^y  (b  puritans,  especially  since  upon  every  political  occasit)n  (as,  for 
instance,  in  soliciting  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Jet}  the  presbjrlerians  have 
udited  themselves  with  .dissenters  of  every  possible  iescfriptionj  m  order 
to  give  to'  their  petitious  tlijei^^^ecg  sajoOioA  of  number?.    Such  being  the 
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^sage,  I  cannot  see  what  title  they  have  t6  a  separate  detiommatlOtiA  and 
UMidi  less  do  tkey  deserve  separateindulgenco. 

The  good  character  which  these  real  dissenters  have  acquired  in  Lincoln* 
^hire,  the  writer  thinks,  deserves  the  attention  of  Government.  Undoubt?* 
edly,  good  charadter,  in  any  description  of  his  M^esty's  subjeds^  whether 
Saptists,  Independents,  or  Quakers,  especially  where  such  good  character 
is  very  respectably  attested,  the  Established  Clergy  themselves  bearing 
witness,,  deserves,  and  will  receive  all  proper  "encouragement  from  those 
who  rule  us.  But  if  the  Reviewer  exp€H:jts  to  share  in  such  Indulgence,  or 
if  he  wishes  well  to. his  party,  is  it  prudent  in  him  to  say,  that  he  recom- 
mends this  part  of  the  report  to  Government,  because  they  are  '^satd  to 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  oppress  dissenters  with  some  new  and  hMimHmih^ 
restrictions :"  and  having  so  saucilv  conjured  up  a  charge  of  Mtrtsdim  upon 'a 
mere  hearsay,  before  the  voices  of  Parliament  canbeheard>  is  if  delicate  inliim 
to  ad^,  that  *'  such  restrictions  will  probably  operate  on  Britain  (u  the  nv^ 
cation  of  the  J£,iiict  cf  Nantes  operated  oH  France  f"  When  Sttch  suspicion  anJ 
jealousy,  suchv  unfounded  accusation,  such  petulant  menace  and  insinoatioh, 
arefound  in  a  Presbyterian  journal,^are  we  not  justified  in  the  conclusiotb 
thai  the  modern  Puritan  is  no  changeling  from  his  forefathers  ?  '  He  retain^ 
the  same  heart-burnings  at  llie  Established  Church,  he  is  alike-  angry-  Witk 
the  State  for  giving  it  the  preference,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  quarrdl 
with  the  State,  if  he  cannot  prevail  on  the  State  to  assist  him  in  overturning 
the  Churchy  If  he  find  the  State  inclined  to  cherish  the  Church,  he  shews  hta 
teeth  7;i  terrorem^,  if  he  dared,he  would  also  bite;  but  being  apprehensive  of 
correction,  he  contents  himself  with  snarling  and  thresftening  to  run  awar,' 
Such,  I  suppose,  be  means  to  inlimate,  was  the  efie6t  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edid  of  Nantes :  it  put  the  Protestants  of  France  to  flight.  If  the  new  re- 
strictions, which  he  so  much  dreads,  are  to  have  the  same  scaring  efiect  on  r^ 
viewers  of  his  description,  a  light  pair  of  heels  is  the  best  thing  i  can  wisli 
him,  inclination  to  go,  and  safe  conduct  to  the  threshold  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
That  he  will  %  by  com/adsion,  -is  not  to  be  believed ;  if  he  inclines  to  be  a 
spontaneous  fugitive,  for  fear  of  the  explosion  of  his  own  political  guii« 
powder,  the  sooner  he  embarks  the  betier. 

But  to  return  to  his  critique :  "  When,  in  addition  to  their  own  con^en* 

dabie  e^rts,  tb,ey  (the  Clergy)  recommend  the  interference  of  the  Legisl^r 

tore,  and  advise  iofne  exjtlanati<ms  and  amendments  if  the  Tderatim  Jlct^  they 

exceed  (in  our  jijKigment)  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy.     Vfhf 

compliment'ignorant  fanatics  so  highly  as  to  persecute  them  ?''    Such  k  th% 

language  of  this  Monthly  Reviewer.     I  pass  over  the  want  of  libeiality  in 

Presbyterians,  to  style  any  sect  of  Christians  ignorant  fanatics,  when  they  ar# 

spr^dy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  all  sects,     I  say  nothing  of 

the  impropriety  ofstiling/(^jff«//o»  a  compliment.  .But  if  is  impossible  for  OMS 

to  be  silent,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  express  my  indignation  aloud^ 

when  a  reviewer  jvantonly  stamps  the  name  o{ persecution,  upon  a  mexeprefio* 

W  of  the  Clergy^  that  t^  Toleration  A6t  should  be  exjdaintd  and  amended^ 

Were  that  A^,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  even  repealed,  I  cannot  think  it  would  be 

just  to  rais^  the  c^y  of  persecution  till  enormities  had  commenced.    To  beU 

low  out  persecution,  Jsetstcution>  while  it  continues  in  its  present,  or  in  any 

explained  and  amended  shape,  is  highly  culpable,  as  well  as  premature>  sinqe 

persecution  cannot  begin  till  toleration  is  come  to  an  end.    When  the  Re* 

yiewer  styles  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  persecution,  I  very 

much  suspect.  Sir,  thi^the  does  not  understand  that  term.    To  Jarsecute^ 

lajfsDr.  Johusooj  '»t^/tfrm^iti  mfJignity,  tofurnt^  with  r^Juuttd^cts  (fvem 


gfouce  «r  eifmity*    If  our  history,  therefore,  be  able  to  proHuce  us  an  instanoi 

of  one  itjiigious  party  underiryning  another,  ofa  national  priesthood  ov^erse^ 

driven  into  banii^hment,  supersedecL  plunctered',  insulted,  and  (when  again 

jestore^)  contiAually  provoked  by  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility  fporn  the  sufr 

yiving  repaains  of  its  ancient  adversary,  this  may  be  cziWed  fieae^utim.    But 

if  a  chjarc^  oi^ce  so  ipjured,  and  yet  .magnanimously  disposed  to  bury  th^ 

cemeinidranceof  its  vvron^Syia  an  adt  of  toleration,  shew  afterwards  some 

Jittle  vigilance  at  its  post,  some  care  and  attention,  lest  the  engineer  should 

i)e  hisi  wift^  ^is  ^  <mm  /i^tar^li  shall,  we  call  this  persecution  f    Where  is  the 

Maitgmfy,  the  vefi^eance,  the  enimity  of  the  case  ? 

f    l.et  us  hear- this  reviewer  again.  Sir.     "  Wh\i  compliment  ignorant  fena* 

•"  Uqsi  ^Q.Wghly  as  to  persecute,  them  ;  especially  when  this  severity  rouat 

/<  faU  also  on  the  body  of  realdixseiuets,  who,  it  is  declared,  do  not  deserve 

**  it  \   it  is  the  severest  rejle3hn  which  the  clergy  can  possibly  cast  on  them- 

V  selves,,  to  intimate  that  not  all  their  learning,  zeal,  and  resjiect ability  of  cka- 

*'  raettr  will  bfi  equal  to  combat  a  few  illiterate  fanatics,  unless  aided  by  jm* 

^ secution,     OteJIiinotinGad"    This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  charge   after. the 

•old  Qliverlan  ma^r^r,  with  a  text  of  scripture  tacked  to  the  end  of  it.    The 

i»w^rr^iPC/«'' which  it  contains>  the  Monthly  Reviewers   have  themselves 

Jbeen  so  kind  as  to  render  of  no  eHe<5l,  by  the  iirst  sentence  of  their  next 

uritique. ,  For,  while  in  this  artiiJe  they  maintain  that  the- learning,  zeal, 

^d  respediability  of  the  clergy  maj  effect  the  cure  oi  fanaticism,  they  tell 

bs  in  their  ue^t  page,  '^  Men  have  always  been  jiajtial  tiyreligiws  quackery,  and 

¥f  ba^  cQrtseQuently  been  the  easy  dupes  ot  superstition,  and  fanaticism; 

1*  and  till  tht  real  age  af  reason  shall  arrtve, .  theyi  wiU  mt  be  generally  cured  of  this 

1^^' mental  degradation — tk^willnevei  think  with  accuracy,  nor  be  o^enia  th 

**  emuictioHs  ^  rational  argument"    How  clearly,  then,  Mr.  Editojr,  are  thp 

«lergy  exculpated  and  relieved}  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers  themselves,  from 

thmr  jtoere  reflection,  of  not  being  able  to  produce  the  9onversion  of  fanatica, 

,e8peeiajly  of  the  Methodistical  description,  .  It  is  a  cbanndieristic  of  this  sed, 

j»s  Jftishop  Pretty  man  bis  obfierved,  to  jiretend  toon  tspficial  coil  or  giftofgrate% 

Jfftikh  snpfirsedet  the  necessity  (f  education,  and  of  the  regular  ordination  commanded 

and  practised  by  tJie  Ajiostles,     On  men  deluded  by  a  persuasion  of  this  k.inc|, 

it  must,  at  first  sight,^  be  obvious,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  auy.im- 

-pression  hy^Ioaming,  zeal,  or  res^ctability  of  character. '^^VnlesssLclergymiUi 

vwillafieft  higher  qualifications,  unless  he  will  assume  peculiar  sandiit^rand 

vint^rcQurse  with  the  holy  spirit,  unless  he  will  dare  to  be  enthusiastic  and 

iiattribute  his  fury  to  the  immediate  impulse  of  God,  in  plain  English,  unless 

xiie  will //>  and  i/rf^^;w^,.  he  will  never  recover  that  part  of^his  congregation 

vwhich  has.  once  been  Jed  captive  by  the  credulity  ofmethodism.     Mr.  Edi- 

'.tof,  J  rest  my  opinion  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  experience*     During  a 

fpart  of  my  liiinistry,  I  had  the  care  ofa  parish  in  which  there  was  no  want 

of  fanatics  of  this  kind.     A  shoemaker,  of  very  indifferont  charader,  who 

-married  a  girl  of  still  worse  character,  and  had  for  some  time  left  the  place, 

afler  a  while  ventured  to  return  again  in  the  questionable  charafter   pf  an 

-apostle.    He  impudently  affirmed,  what  no  one  could  deny,  though  all  might 

*have  doubted,  and  none  ought  to  have  believed  on  his  own  bare  testimony, 

'.that, he  was  commissioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  •  He  mounted  the  stool,  he 

•vociferated,  he  denounced,  exhorted,  prayed,  and  sung.     Such  was  the 

eSe€t  of  his  ridiculous  gestures  and  discourses  upon  tlie  vulga»r  mind,  that 

>in  spite  of  every  exertion  oh  my  part,  my  congregation  became  wavering 

,and  unsteady.  In  vain  did  I  pen,  and  in  vain  didl  deliver,  with  all  becoming 

•earnestnAst,  discourse  upon  discourse,  to  warn. my  flock  Qf  their  dangerj  to 

♦put  them  upon  their  guard  against  credulity  and  -delusion,  to  teach  them 

howft 
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jjow  to  (Jjstingui^b  real  from  prejtended  inspiration,  and  to  satisjfy  them  th^ 
,it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  th6  well-being  o£  Christianity  that  illiterate 
men  should  be  inspired,  and  that  they  had  never  given,  in  modern  times. 
any  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  inspired.  All  I  could  utter  was  ine^ 
fectual,  the  infection  spread,  and  my  very  clerk  was  seized  by  the  conta« 
gion.  In  the  morning  be  gave  a  cold  and  languid  ear  to  my  sermon,  in!  the{ 
evening  he  got  lip  to  preach  himself.  His  house  was  a  licensed  receptacle  for 
Methodists ;  even'' his  wife  (I  was  told)  had  sometimes  the  vanity  to  preach; 
?iTid  such  vvas  the" high-minded  conceit  of  these  infatuated  baDfeters,  sack 
their  extravagant  opinion  af  themselves  fpr  being  (as  they  imagined)  in* 
spired,  and  such  (which  follows  of  course)  their  contempt  lox  their  regular 
pastor,  that  I  again  and  again  expostulated,  in  vain  with  them  on  the  sub-^ 
ject.  I  was  at  length  compelled  to  despair  of  their  recovery,  and.Lywlv 
believe  it  tQ  have  been  impossible;  though  no  man -^could-hayer  wished*^  or 
attempted  it,  with  greater  zxal,  aided,  as  1  flatter  myselC  by  reshectabiU^ 
of  character.  The  Monthly  Reviewer  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  I  wanted 
learning  to  support  my  cause.  Upon,  this  head,  I  am  not  competent  tQ.d^ 
cide.  If  Monthly  Reviewers  speak  .truth,  and  have  ability  to  proQpuncd 
ft  just  v^rdi^t  without  error,  I  am  not  even  in  that  respect  deficient,  for  they 
have  more  than  once  stiled  me /-futr;z^^.  -      *     , 

The  Reviewer  thus  concludes  :  *'  We  recommend  it  to  these  gentlemsa 
f^  (the  clergy)  and  to  tiie  Legislature,  seriously  to  weigh  the  consequence^ 
"  of  alteriiig-lhe  Toleration  Act.  Let  the  clergy,  who  are  alarjmfed  at  th« 
)^' inroads  ofMethodists,  resist  them  with  christian  zeal  and  meekness,  afi4 
"  above  all  by  the  exemplariness  of  their  coiKluct  and  conversation  :  but  let 
'^  them  never  disgrace  their  cause  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  secu Warm/* 
This  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  the  Reviewer  had  before  said,  that  zeal 
%Xi6.  resfiectahility  of  character  (added  to  learning)  are  arms  sufficient  to  vaik^ 
quish  methodism :  an  assertion  which  I  have  proved  to.  be  untrue,  and  whicb 
the  Reviewer  himself  has,  in  the  next  page,  kindly  retracted.  I  have 
therefore  only  to  add,  that,  since  the  effect  i%  not  to  be  controlled,  I  am, 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  justiiiable  to  wage  war  against  the  cause,  Thafc 
is,  since  it  is  totally  out  of  the  power  of  common  sense  and  sound  reasoi^ 
to  check  the  progress  of  methodism,  and  to  stem  ih^  tide  of  its  wild  and  un» 
scriptural  notions,  not  to  say  its  blasphemies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  application  cel>- 
taiuly  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  praying  it  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
all  illiteiaie  self-constituted  preachers,  whether  shoe-makers,  millers,  sol- 
diers, parish- clerks,  or  what  not.  I  will  not  presume,  like  the  Monthly 
Reviewer,  to  dictate  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  what  it  ought  to  resolve. 
I  will  only  say  that  its  interference  is  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
I  think  the  clergy  shew  an  equal  respect  for  religion  and  their  lawful  rulers 
•by  soliciting  it.  If  it  be  a  disgrace,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pptitioa 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  the  Monthly  Reviewer  will  perceive,^  while  he  re- 
views^the  conduct  of  the  dissenters  for  the  last  twenty  years  only,  that  it  is  >. 
disgrace,  of  which  a  pretty  large  share  belongs  to  the  Presbyterians. 

I  cannot  conclude.  Sir,  without  expressing  my  regret,  that  a.  literary 
journal  of  such  respectable  merit  as  the  Monthly  Review,  should  at  any 
time  be  disgraced  by  the  insertion  of  a  critique  like  that  which.  I  have  thai 
'i^!.deavoured  to  expose.  Who  is  the  conductor  of  that  publication  ?  Mr. 
Becket  must  certainly  know,  and  for  Mr.  Becket  I  entertain  very  great  re- 
spect. Whenever  I  receive  a  bow  from  him,  I  am  proud  that  a  head  s6  ' 
venerable  should  do  me  homage ;  and  his  inquiries  for  those  who  belong  to 
[pe,  I  can  truly  say,  to  use  a  significant  but  homely  phrase,  do  my  heart  good, 
\  should  thereiore  be  extremely  sorry  to  injuie  Mr.  Becket,  by  attacking  his 

^  *  Review; 
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Heview;  e5;pecially,  becauto  I  know  that  he  h^s  expreKsed  some  solicitude 
about  it.  since  the  Anti-jacobin  batteries  have  been  opened.  But,  notwith-' 
itaoding  my  respect  ibr  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Becket's  respect  for  me,  un- 
less Mn  Becket  will  exert  himself  to  exclude  from  bis  journal  such  ccmmu* 
Bicatipns  as  tiiese,4iavin|j  once  drawn  the  s\yord  I  will  throw  awaj  th6  scab* 
bard,  and  live  in  eternal  conflict  with  his  puritanical  auxiliaries. 

ACADEMICUS, 


MISCELLANIES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Though  t  ani  fond  of  barley-bread»  and  think  and  know  it  to  be  extremely 
wholesome  and  nutricioos>  yet  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  your  cor- 
tespondent  Academiem  is  tiot  strictly  correct  in  his  mode  of  recommending 
ifcto  the  people  of  this  country.  That  barley-bread  was  in  common  use 
among  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites  no  person  will  pretend  to  deny.  The 
writer's  e!abK)rate  reasonings  and  long  citations  on  this  subject  might; 
Purely,  have  been  itpared.  Solomon^  indeed,  used  barley,  for  his  horse^i 
as  we  Uie  oats  for  ours :  I  am  not  certain  therefore  that  Acadtmicus  is  right 
in  all  his  positions  or  inferences.  But  what  I  meant  to  observe,  was  this: 
•dxDk,  that  barley  was  used,  as  Academian  slates :  what,  however/ iVasl]i^ 
^VAtiTY  of  this  harUyf  Can  h#  prove  that  the  barley  of  Syria,  or  of  Pales*'! 
Iioe,  where  people  dropped  down  dead*  not  unlrequeDlly,  from  tlie  Omp  ^  . ; 
iSb&i/— rwili  he  venture  to  assert,  that  the  barley  of  thi !i  excessively  hot  cll- 
laate>  was  the  same  in  quality,  as  the  barley  ol  these  hyperborean  regions? 
He«  certainly^  cannot.  Common  sense  will  suggest,  that  produ^ions  of  the 
aaine  iind  must  dififer  in  quality,  s^  they  grow  in  a  coM  and  moist,  or  a  hut 
and  dry  atmosphere.  ^  Experience  assures  us  of  the  fact.  Even  in  thi« 
island,,  how  very  different  was  the  barley  as  well  as  the  wheat  of  the  dry 
jear  IftOO  and  the  preceding  wet  season? — ^The  barley  of  the  year  1 80Q,  is 
(in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  at  least)  as  substantial,  il  I  may  so  express 
snyself,  as  the  wheat  of  1799.  It  produces  •'  as  goodjirovf,**  at  the  mill;  t« 
bqrrow  an  expression  of  the  miller. — In  short,  few  are  ignorant,  that  the 
same  vegetables  are  oAen  wholesome  in  one  climate,  which  are  unwhole- 
some in  anoUier.  No  one  will  contend,  for  jnslance,  that  potatoes  are 
equally  good  and  neutrative  in  the  West-Indies  and  the  British  islands.  The' 
best  seed  of  this  country  has  become  almost  as  poisonous  unde/  the  line,  as 
tke  Solanum  itself.  Your'sy.  &c.  8cc.  •  *  L.  L,  D. 

.  P.  S.  I  know  not  whether  the  Academicus  who  '*  reviews  the  Reviewers" 
be  the  same  person  or  not.  But,  whoever  he  may  be,  though  I  allow  his 
principles  to  be  sound,  and  his  motives  laudable,  yet  I  must  difler  from  him 
in  many  subordinate  points.  To  quote  Shakspeare,  for. instance,  on  the 
^tuh\ecio( accent, -or  verification  in  geperal,  is  extremely  ridiculous.  After 
the  models  of  Dry  den  or  of  Pope,  who  would  go  back  to- the  days  of  Shak- 
speaje>  for  ^n  authority  of  the  sort  ?  Besides,  there  is  no  conpeivable  feult 
JA  verse  or  poetry^  that,  at  this  rate,  might  not  be  justified  l?y  Shakspeare. 
Marvellous  as  the  beauties  of  this  divine  poet  are,  his  blemishes  are  various 
and  innumerable — false  qu^nti^^r— false  metaphors— false  fByery  thing! — 
With  respect  to  Hurdis,  it  wojjild  be  very  easy  to  produce  a  lox)g  list  of 
iBOfit  affected  alliterations  from  \i}^  po^mSj  ana  I  think  he  is  treated  ifi  tba 
Review,  with  pecul^r  kindn^ss^ 


* 
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HISTORY. 

SUNtMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

f 

SO  little  change  has  occurred,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  moath,  in  the  ftatc 
of  European  politics,  that  we  have  very  feW  obfervations  to  make  on  the 
fobjcd.  The  pacific  difpofition  df  the  Northern  Powers  has  been  at  length* 
manifefted  by  overt  a^j  which  admit  not  of  mifconceptton  or  doubt*  Coa« 
fequeiitly,  in  refpedt  of  commerce,  every  thing  has  been  reftored  to  the  (ame 
footing  on  which  it  was  placed  before  the  unprovoked  aggreQioa  of  thofe 
powers  compelled  as  to  have  recourfe  to  hoftile  meafures  of  redrefs.'  The 
KfNO  of  ipRussiA,  however,  muH  not  be  included  in  this  general  de(cription^' 
fox  he  ftill  retains  pofTeffion  of  the  Eleftorate  of  Hanover.     We  have  received 

-  a  variety  of  public  and  private  information  refpefting  the  difpofition  of  tb^ 
Cabinet  of  Brrl'm^  and  the  movement  of  the  Prutlian  troops ;  but,  after  a  vertr. 
attentive  confideration  of  all  our  communications,  we  find  no  materials  whicti 
can  enable  us  to  form  a  clear,  diftin^l,  and  corred^  idea  of  the  views  and  de« 
figns  of  the  Pruffian  Monarch.  We  ihall  not  therefore  indulge  in  fpeculati«, 
ons  (which  might  eafiiybe  extended  almoft  ad  infinitum)  on  fuch  a  topic,  bat 
wait,  patiently  though  anxiouHy,  for  fuch  events  as  will  fupply  certain  data^ 
for  the  formation  of  a  juft  opinion. 

No  new  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  the  moft  momentOiis«of  all  <)tie£» 
lions — Peace  betixjeiu  the  Brlfifi)  Monarchy  and  the  French  Refublk,  -The: 
cotnmunication  bet  Ween  the  two  Governments  has  been  conftantly  maintained  ^ 
and  Mr.  Merry  is  about  to  depart  for  France,  oftenjihly^  as  the  fuCcefTor  of 
Captain  Cotes,  the  £riti(h  Commiffary  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners,  but 
feally  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  political  communications  which  haye 
hitherto  been  conveyed  to  our  Minifters  through  no  other  medium  than  Mr* 
Ottoj  the  French  Commiflary  here.  We  have  fo  frequently,  and  fo  expli. 
citly,  declared  our  fentiments  in  refpeft  of  peace,  that  a  repetition  of  theiti 
might  become  irkfome  to  our  readers.  We  can  only  affure  them  that  they  are 
the  refult  of  a  long  and  attentive  confideration  of  the  fubjefl ;  influenced  by 

\^  no  motives  of  party  nor  of  prejudice.  It  appears  to  us,  nioft  clearly,  that  th« 
nation  now  (lands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  one  falfe  Hep  may  plunge 
us  into  irremediable  ruin  !  The  reflexion  is  mod  awful ;  and  he  can  poiTefa. 
none  of  the  genuine  feelings  and  principles  of  an  £ng^i(hman,  in  whofe  bofom 
and  in  whole  mind,  it  does  not  abforb  all  niinor  confiderations,  refpeflinp 
political  men  or  political  meafures !  Tbefe^  are  the  fleeting  vifipns  of  a  mo- 
ment; but  that  involves  the  independence,  the  dignity,,  the  honour,  the. 
fafcty  of  our  country,  with  ail  its  venerable  inftitutions  and  eflabliihmeiits^ 
wKich  have  fecured  the  admiration  oi  fa/i,  and  fliould  be  preferred  as  a  lefiba 
tod  a  model  to /ar<«r^,  ages. 

We  have  viewed,  with  more  apprehenfion  than  furprize,  the  pajrtial  change  of 
conduft  \)|[hich  the  Oppofition  have  adopted  fincc  the  change  of  Minifters.  They 
have  flattered  the  pew  Premier  for  the  pacific  difpofition  which  he  has  diiu 
played ;  and  laboured  to  imprefs  the  public  mind  with  the  idea,  that,  in  rf» 
ipcA  of  peace,  his  fentiments^fe  very  different  from  thofe  of  his  predeceflbr» 
The  objed  of  this  infidious  mancouVre  is  too  manifeft  to  impofe  even  on  a  po- 
litical TyTo ;  it  is  evidently  intended  to  produce  a  feparation  of  the  Minifter, 
from  his  beft  friends  and  moft  able  fuppotters,  with  a  view  to  weaken  the 
Government ;  and  fo  cajole  him  into  a  derelidlion  of  principle  and  of  duty^ 
ui  otde;  to  extort  fiom  him  weak  and  dangerous  ccboessions  to  the  enemy;  tot 
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^e  purpofc  of  procuring  peace,  ^hich,  they  have  the  baienefs  to  mfinoattf^ 
ought  to  be  obtained,  upon  avj  terms.  And  thcfe  are  the  men,  too,  who 
publicly  boaft  ot  their  attachment  to  the  ptincipjes  and  politics  of  King  Wil* 
hiAfAf  a  prince  the  main  fpring  of  whofe  jxjlicy  was  to  .check  the  towrrng 
anibitioft  tff  'Frafice,  an3  to  prevent,'  at  all  hazards,  the  cxtenfion  gf  hcf^ 
power,  artd  tH?"  etilarg'ertieac  of  her  territory  ! 

'  Let  out 'Mniftrers  beware  of.  fiich  monitors ;  let  them' ftrtm,.  wijh  indig- 
jTarion  aticJ  "abhJrretite,'  'the  proffered  kiffcs  of  thefe  apolitical  Judafes ;  and, 
^hile  they  preferVe  a'manly  indi^pendence  of  mind  and  condu<Jl,  let  them  not 
&e  ajhatned:  .to  avovJr  a  congehiality  of  principle  and  of  views  with  men,  with 
whom  they  ha've  long  lived  and  afted  ;  and  whofe  publit  "conduft  they  havtf 
ihvariably,  and  moft  juftly,  reprefented,  as  worthy  the  ap[:)laufe  ana  admi- 
lotion  of  "the  world!     The  mjnd  of  a  minifter  fhould  be  ever  open  to  con- 
Tidiion,  biit  weak  conceflions  td  vidknt  adverfaries  are  Htrie  better  than  afts 
df  political  filicide.     Government,  in  the^prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  can  only 
tie  (bpported  .by  a'  ft  rid  harnloYiy,  a  regular  concert,  and^  vigorous  cd-cpc^ 
nation,  bet w'e'erj  its .  coniponent  members.     Every  hleafore  propofed  in  par- 
liatoent  ftiddld,  be,  br,at  leaft  appear  to  be,  thereTalt  of  fuch  co-operation  j 
arid,  the  fub:0:eftJon^  of  oppbhents  .(hould  always  be  teceived  with  extrcftie 
cannon,  ^nd  any*  attention  to  them  be  invariably  admitted  zfs  a4i  excepti(^n;to 
a  rule*     Without  a  rigid  adherence  to  this'  principle,  and* a  rigid  obfervapcc 
of  this  finV  cJf  fpoiiduft,  no  government  can  long  fubfift,  in  the' prefent  age. 
If  any  minffter  Khill  ftrive  to  caj'ry  his  independence  beyond  ihis  line,,  he  wilr 
fild  himfelf  fe^reg'ioufly  miilaken  in  the  effefts  of  it,  and  very  foon  become 
tJie  dupe  dfhis  owm  'Utopian  ndtions* '  Thofe  who  moft  praife  w,iil  be  the  firft  to 
ndiculc  him  ";  thofe  who  moft  ardeiltly  fupport,  will  be  the  moft  forward  to 
defej-i  hirti '{  and  his  errors,  though  refpcCted  by  Koncft  rtien,  will  meet  with 
comisaffion  Trom  few*,' with  approbation' from 'none..  .' 
"  Wc  differ,',  fadically,'  from  the  late  ftiinifters,  on'  th6  important  qtieftion 
ifrhich  J)l'oduced  thfei't"  rdignation  ;  and  to  their  fucceffors  we  give  doe  credic 
lor  ftanding  forward,  at  *  a  crifis  fo  truly  alarming,  to  ^ire6l  the  helm  pf  the 
ftdte.     But  to  this  one  point  is  our  difference  confined.     In  common  with  the 
■faft  tnajt)fity  of  the  nation,  including  ev^y  individual  member  of  the  prefent 
governmertt, '  we  admired  the  truly  liberal,  enlarged,  and  comprehenfive  plan 
5f  policy,' both  foreign  and  domeftic,  purfued'by  Mr.  Pitt  j  and  any,  th« 
finalleft  deviation  "from  that  plan,  we  fhall  confider  as  a  iiati'orvtl  misfortune. 
Mr.  Pitt  long  fince  declared  that  no  obftacle  to  peace  could  arife  from  the 
fotm  t)f  government,  now  exitting  in  France  \  and  that,  of  courfe,  the  queftion 
df  peace  was  reduced  to  a  queftion  of  termi\     But.  Mi.  Pitt  never  declared 
and  certainly  nettr  fuppofed,  ihat^  in  fettling  that  queftion  of //;w,"  the 
i^attjre,  the  fpifit,  and  the  tendency  of  the  prefent   government  of  Francc# 
(hould  have.no  weight  with  the  Britifh  minifter  ;'  that  ouj:  terms  (hould  in  no 
degree  be  regulated  by  the  Manger  to  which  we  (hould  be  expofed  from  the 
known  temper  and  difpbfition  of  the  enemy,  as  well   as  from  his  immenfc 
increafe  of  power,  and  cxtenfion  of  territory.     Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe  who 
aifted  with  him,  think  too  juftly  and  too  wifely,  to  harbour  an  idea  fo  truly 
pfepofterous  in  itfelf,  and  fo  highly  dangerous  in  its  confequences.     We  hope 
and  truft  that    Mr.   Adoington  will   treat  with  difdain   thofe   infidioui 
enemies  who  reprefent  hirn  as  ading  upon  a  different  principle  jw^.e  know  that 
he  feels  for  the.  honour  of  his  country  and  has  her  intereft  deeply  at  heart  5 
and  wc  are  w^arraiited,  from  the  manlinefs  and  energy  which  {je  difplaycd  as. 
Spfaker,  ixi  h^^Wvi'mg  that  he  will  not  betray  weakncfs  and  timidity^  as' 
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frmiir.    But  if,  contri^ry  to  our  expedations  and  belief,  he  fliot^Id  be  c$* 
jolej,  citha:  by  the  pacific  pfofeffidns  of  ^the  enemy,  or '  tW '  artful  macliS* 
nfitions  of  oppofitiOQ^  iiMo  a  hafty,  premacu^e,^  aod  \mfarfe  peade  ;  he  niay  be* 
alTured  that  neither  the    parliament  nor   the   pyl?Uc;  ,\^^rl(i    f4n<^i<?n   ^^  j 
mcafure;  and  the  country  would  look  with  cqnfidepcef  ^lojcivouldit  look  ia^ 
vain,  fo  the  wifdom,   enero^y,   ^nd  talents  of  the  late  ^adminiftration,  to 
wfcue  it  from  the  impending  danger.     In  Tettling  the  tetrns  of  peace  at  this  \ 
^lifis,  reference  fbotrld.  be  had  lo  theConftantV  invariable '{joItcy-'<^btrr  ah-^ 
ceftors;  and  to  the:COndi]ffl:of  ,all  parties  and. deforiptions- of  jnen,  Mrfaether't 
Tories  0^  Whigs,  who.h^xe  for  the  laft  eent(iyy  xiireded.thc^eips  bf.  govern-*, 
nienc  in  this  country.     Let  their  recorded  fentiments,  on  the  relative  fitua-' 
tion  of  EriglanS'-imd 'Fraficfe,  aiidbn  the  IfJ'ftem/to  *be  purlued  t?y  the  former 
inrefped  of  tfee'teter',*  be -carefully  a-nd  diligently  examined' ;  abd  Vhen,  the  * 
itcitafed  danger .  arifing  .from  the  ptfefertt  ftftte  of  the-  enemy  be  taken  into  * 
confidcration  j  and,  ihe  mevitable  coAclufioBy  ift  every  rational  W3^  will,  be,  : 
tEat  the  minifter  who  ftiQuld  fign.?  treaty^ of  peace  ©i)an.y^theraban.  c^e  of  i^^ 
the  two  eftabliOied  principles  of  negotiation,  the  Status  ^«a  orihe  Uti  poffi^ 
detii,  would  figri  the  death- N^'krrant  of  his' country's  glory,,  anil  of  his  own 
►  rtptttaftibn !•'     ,  *.^  <'>^>     .  .  ^  »       '.     "^  '  ■'  .       '; 

The  Fsrfi.CQJi^L  oF^Francc,  as  if  -aniioos  to  {^tckid  the  opfr^ftions  of  the  ^ 
leading  Members  of  Oppofition  at  hpme,  has  caufcd*/Qme  refle^tionij  to.  be  io-l^ 
ferted  in  his  papers  (for  our  readers  w:eU4^aaWt  that  the  whole  French  prefs  i» 
not  only  fubjett  to  his^cqntfoul,  biit  abrajytelydefl^oil^liif  on  his  will  tot  ex- 
iftence),Qn  th^  ©acific.  difppfuion  of  the  neiv  firitilh  cpiniftrjjj...,  3ut'^thc  na- 
ti&al;feeliAo;s  of .  m^  mind  codld  ill  bear  reilraint;  and, .  l(;if felorc,  after  pro*  ^ 
cmmirig  in  one  paper,  that  peace  folcly  depended  on  En^an^>^  he  publiOied 

'anqthjjr,  r.eplete  wiih.  unequivocal  proofs  of  ^thehiyfthpljjiie  intentions  and 
views'. '  if  with"  the' aid  of  Oppofition  hd  can  poflibly  in(4x4e400r  Gpvernment 
toji^^n.tojiis  terras,. he  will  1^  happy  to.pronastp  a  tenptporafy  accommoda- 
doHj  33  well,  to  acquire  the  ability  ^  to  ^ttacl^  ^9^  wiihi  ccirtain  advanjtage- 
Eereafter,  and  at  po  verj  diftant  perigjf^  ;,,as.  to  war^  OlF  the  danget,  ^hichhe 

I  appears  to  dread,  of  a  new  coalitiQa^f-ahe  Continental  Powe^s^  All  the 
efforts  of  oppofition>  both  inParliameinl  dfidiotbe  Jacobin  Prints  of  the  day,. 
arcinduJftrioufly  dirededJto  the  objeifl  of  perfu2|dingiMr.:A|»RTN©TpN  t,o  rew 
nounce  the  idea  of  forming  new  confederacies  affainft  Fran^Cf  j.  j^d  it  is  fcarcely  •: 
pofli^le  tn  refgr  thii..unifQrinii:y  of  exertion  fo  viftbk-on  botl>-fide»fhe€h«n«elj' 
to  any  other  fource  than  an  unifdrrriity  of  principle.  But  we  conceive  the 
Minifter  would  very  ill  confult  the  interefts  of  the  countryj  u^erelle  to  rejedl 
any  fair  opportunity  that  ifii^t  offer  for  forming  fuch  a  confederacy  ;  and  it  is 

;  thefirft  time,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  our  Hiftory, .  that  JEnglllhmen  have 
bad  the  folly  and  the  degeneracy,  to  infift  that  the  moil  eHbdual  means  of 
annoying  their  moft  dangerous  enemy,  of  conjtra^ing  the-fphere  of  his  de- 
ftrudive  influence,  and  of  clipping  the  wings  of  his  giganric  power,  ought; 
not  to  be  embraced  but  rejefted !  j ,    '      ■  •' 

The  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  stimulated  and  assisted  by  Fraiy:e, 

•  will  certainly  end  in  the  entire  conquest  of  that  country;  which  Buona- 
parte vainly  and  foolishly  flatters  himself  will  serve  to  give  in  exchange  for 
all  the  conquests  made  By  us  "during  the  war.  The  only  effe^  which  it 
ought  to  have  on  us,  is  to  increase  our  exertions,  for  the  purpos^  of  ex- 
tending those  conquests  ;-^and  we  trust  that  the  Brazils  are  *lfeady  in  our 
possession ;  as  that  colony  would  suffice  to  procure  'the  i^estitution  of  Por- 
tugal, or  to  mdeBa'ftiFj?  m  for^its  loss* 

TO 
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T6  OUR  READERS. 

It  is  widi  great  reluctance^  that  we,  at  length,  find  ourselves  reduced  to 
tke  necessity  of  following  the  example  set  by  other  Periodical  Publications 
lof  raising  the  price  of  our  Review  from  Tijoo  SliiUtngs,  to  Two  Shillingi 
and  Six'penct,  The  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  have  already  been  raised, 
mnd  the  British  Critic  and  Gentlemat^s  Magaxiae  are  to  be  raised  immediately. 
This  necessity  arises. firom  a  oombination  of  additional  expences  imposed  on 
the  Proprietors*  The  same  paper  for  which,  on  the  first  establishment  of 
their  work  in  1798,  they  paid  One  Guinea  per  Ream  cannot  now  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  Six  and  Thirty  Shillings ;  while  the  price  of  all  printing 
materials  has  been  very  considerably  enhanced;  and  the  wages  of  Printers 
raised,  in  that  period,  near  Thirty  fer  Cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
increased  price  of  Books  of  every  description,  in  the  proportion  of 
Ftfty  her  Cent;  But  in  submitting  to  the  riecessity  of  raising  the  price, 
^e  have  resolved  to  enlarge  the  quantity  of « our  matter;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  adopted  a  larger  and  longer  page.  Seven  Sheets  of  which  will. 
^e  henceforth  given,  and  will  c<H)tain  more  than  Eight  Sheets  of  the  usual 
else ; — in  the  proportion  of  129  pages  to  1 12. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Reverend  R.  Polwhele's  concluding  Volume  of  the  History  tf 
Devonshire  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness ;  and  ~that  Ge  ntleman  has  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  History  tf  Cornwall  on  a  very  enlarged  scale. 

The  Reverends.  Shaw  has  nearly  completed  the  Second  Volume  of  his 
Hutory  of  Staffordshire. 

A  Mistoty  of  thefresent  War,  founded  on  the  most  authentic  documents, 

has  been  bef  on,  by  a  Gentieman  of  great  literary  tal<mts,  and  of  most 

seund  pnncipfes,  and.will^  probably,  be  published  in  the  coarse  of  theen^ 

soiae  winter.  '■■'■i 

®  to  CORRESPONDENTS.         .- 

Mr.  Sydney's  Smith's  Letter  will  appear  in  our  next  j  with  other  Com- 
fnunications  from  various' Correfpondents. 

ERRATA  FOR  MAT. 

Page  IS  line  1,  for  Bttnean  read  George, 

line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  or  retd  at  -     . 

— —  14lineult  for  SeO^i  TCBdSco^s. 
«— -—  10  —*  S3,  for  leaorihui  TeadMfikmhii 
'80,  for  fui  read  fnia. 
I  ai,  for  utteri  read  cetera,  -^  '  '  ''< 

88,  for  eerent  read  ierant,  "^ 

0,  for  videriftar  read  viderrtur;  | 

47,  for  piadicmt  read  pmdiGxnt.  '  > 


•48,  foiT  baptizmt  read  baptizant. 


}7  '—  14,  for  multiplicrretur  read  multtplicttretur; 
10'— •  11,  for  quofdtfm/feadquofdam.        ^ 
>13,  for  yemeritmtt  read  Ficuu  erimu$. 


•^18,  for  Rtd  read  Std. 


30—18,  for'Feris  read  Virls. 
-80,  for  articU  read  atttdef . 


33  —   1,  for  fat  read  fet 
27  —  41,  for  his  Cdnfeffion  fead  his  hwv  confeffoo* 
-48,  for  Dr^ght  read  Dwight, 


88  «->■  05|  for  heiiR^hroditc  resd  lieim«phrodite; 
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Review  and  Magazine ; 


Ikc*  ShC*  cic» 
For  JULY,    1801. 
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Defiez-votts  de  ecs  CofmopoUtes  qui  vont  chcrcher  tu  l6m  dans  leurs  livtes  dcs  devoirs 
^'ils  dedaijpient  de  femplir  aaeour  d'eux.  Tel  Fhilofopbe  tiroe  les  Tarta^es  pour  ctre 
4ifpenfe  4*  aimer  fes  voifins.        roussbav. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Barrtw't  Travels  in  Seutbtrti  Africa, 

'  {Continued from  V.  169.J  \ 

THE  growing  importance  of  the^  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope^  and  the  wife 
determination  of  the  late  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Controul, 
which  has  no  doubt  been  adopted  by  the  prefent  miniftry,  never  to 
five  up  this  fettiement,  of  the  confequence  of  which,  in  various 
points  of  view,  he  was  fully  convinced,  will  lead  us  to  be  copious  in 
^r  extracts  irom  the  work  before  us  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers^ 
fome  idea  of  the  prefent  ftate  and  extent  of  the  colony,  of  its  natural 
produ&ions,  its  capability  of  improvement,  and  of  the  manners,  dif« 
pofidons^  and  cuflor^s  of  its  native  inhabitants.  Our  opinion  of  the 
^teoeral  merits  of  the  work  has  already  been  given;  and  we  fhall 
.therefore  proceed  with  pur  extradfc,  without  farthr  .comment.  Of 
:6e  falubrity  of  the  climate,  an  objedi  of  the  firft  importance  to 
fettlers,  the  oioft  favourable  conclufions  may  be  d^awn  from  the  fol- 
lowing fads. 

**  Moft  of  the  fatal  direafes  that  prrvati  aoiong  the  native*  (hould  appear 
to  proceed  Ira ther  from  their  habits  of  life  than  from  an;,  real  unbeahl.inefs  in 
ifcc  climate.  Nothing  cwW  af¥brda  ftrongcr  proof  of  this  conclufion  than  :iic 
.ctrcamftancc  of  there  nor  iaviug  been  one  lick  man  in  (he  g^^neral  xw  i;'i  iry 
fcojpital  for  fcvcral  months,^  aAd  not  more  than  a  hundred  in  the.  rcgimti i.:al 
noipitals  out  of  five  rhoufand  troops;  and  thcfe,  according  :o  the  repots  of 
the  furgeons,  were  complaints  generally  brought  on  bv  toe  free  an  u  • '  of  the 
Winet  and  fpirituous  liquors  of  the  country,  of  which  their  pay  enables  ihent 

«u  xxxvxi.  vot.  IX.  Q^  ^ 
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to  procure  an  excefs.    The  fudden  cbatigcf'  of  tempetatdtey  efpeciallf  from  heat 
to  cold)  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  iconfumpcive  complaints  which 
are   very  frequent  in  all  clafles  and  ages.     But  the  common  difeafe  to  whkh 
thofe  of  the  middle  age  a^e  fubjedl^  is  the  dropfy^     A  confined  and  (edentary 
life  J  eating  to  excefs>  twice  and  commonly  thrice  a-day,  of  animal  food 
fwimming  in  fat»  or  made  up  into  high.feafoned  diihes ;  df inking  raw  ardent 
fpirits^;  fqioaking  tobacco ;  sjnd,  '^heti  fatiate4  with  indulging  xhe^.TSifaBl 
appetite,..  J'eciring  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  iSecp  ;  frldom  ugng  any  icind 
of  exercife,  and  never  fuch  as  might  require  bodily  exei;tion, — are  the  ufual 
habits  in  which  a  native  of  the  C^^pe  is.  ipducatpd.  An  apoplexy  or  a  fchirroiu 
liver  are  the  confequences  of  fuch  intemperance.     The  former  is  feldom  at^ 
tended  with  immediate-dilTolution  on  .Recount  of  (be  languid  (late  of  the  confti- 
tution*  but  it  generally  terminates  -in  a  dtopfy^  which  (hortly  proves  fatal* 
The  difeafet  to  which  children  are  moft  fubjed  are  eruptions  of  different  kinds, 
and  fore  throats.     Neither  the  fmall-pox  nor  tlic  meafles  are  endemic ;  tfie 
former  has  .n»de  il8.  Jippearance  bat^tw.icj5.o.r  thrice  ^n<;c  tl?c  ,e(laWi(bincnt  of 
|he  Colony,  but  the  latter  has  found  its  way  much  more  fre^u^ntly.    .Great 
caution  has  always  been  ufedby  the  governnient  againft  their  being  introduced 
by  foreign  ifaips  calling  at  the  Cape*     inftances  of  longevity  are  very  rare^ 
lew  exceeding  the  petiod  of  fixty  years.     The  mortality  in  Capc-Towrt, 
taken  on  the  average  in  the  laft  eight  years,  has  been  about  two  and  a  half 
in  a  hundred  among  the  white  inmi^taiits,  and  under  three  in  a  hundred 
ansong  tlie  Aavcs.     Thofe  in  the  latter  condition,  who  live  in  the  town,  arc 
ill  genefral  well  fed,  well  clothed,  not  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  npr  pot 
to  hard  labour.    ,Oiiiers  ift  the  country,  whofe  principal  food  confiils  of  black 
fandy  br^ad,-  and  the  offals  of  butchers  meat,  who  labour  from  morning  to  ' 
night  in  the  field,  atid  thofe  alfo  who  follow  the  arduous  and  daily  talk  of  ^ 
gathering  wood  on  the  expofed- fi^es  pf  the  mountains,  or  in  the  hot  fands, 
are  fub|ec\  to  bilious  fevers  from  which  jthey  feldom  recover." 

One  of  the  firft  efFefts  of  the  intcrpofition  of  the  Englifli  in  the 
internal  govci'nment  of  the  country  was  the  ahoUtton  tf  torture  Which 
was  one  of  the  ordinary  puniffiments  of  the  Dutch  law ;  and,  for- ; 
tunatdy,  it  has  already  been  produ£tive  of  ^  diminution  of  ctimes; 
at  leaft,  crimes  have  diminiibed  fince  torture  was  abolifhed.  ! 

Mr.  BarroTir,  in  fpeakij|;)g  ^the  Datch  fettfers  at  the  Cape^  gives  a! 
very  favourable  account  of  the  ladies,  but  a  very  unfavourable  ac-^ 
count  €A  the  men,  whom  Hefeprefents  as  dull,  phlegmatic,  awkward^, 
and  unfociable.  The  law  of  Primogeniture  does  not  prevail  here;i 
but  the  property  of  the  deceafec)  parent  rs  equally  divided  among  hi»j 
fufviviftg  children^  On  the  marriage  of  tMvo  perfons,  the  ptopertyi 
beeames  common,  unlefs  otherwife  provided  by  an  exprefs  claufe  in 
.the  contract,  and,  on  the  death  of  either,  the  children  are  entitledi 
to  the  immedike  pofleffions  of  that  part  of  the  joint  propertjF  wbicbi 
is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceafed. 

«  it  is  but  juftice  to-  ithe  young  females  of  the  Cape  to  remark,  that  nuny 

©f  them  &avc  profited  much  more  than  could  be  expected  from  the  limited  means 

of  education  that  the  place  affords.     In  the  better  families,  moft  of  them  are 

taught  muiiCy  and  fomc  have  y quired  a  tolerable  degree  of  exccutiory*  Many 

'HTiderftaad  the  French  language,,  and  fofine  hdrve  made  great  proficiency  in  im 
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EhjliiJi.  They  are  cstpcrt  at  the  needle,  at  all  kinds  pf  ladr,  ltii6ttin  j*  ajid 
tambour  work^  and  in  general  make  up  their  qwn  drefles,  followirtg  the  pre* 
vailing  faihions  of  England,  brought  froa)  time  to  titncv  by  the  fonale  pdf* 
fengers  bound  to  India,  from  whom  they  may  be  faid  to 

**  Catch  thcmanneP9  living  as  they  rife*** 

^  Neither  are  the  other  fcx,  while  boys,  deficient  in  vivicity  o^  taW  I 
bat^  for  want  of  the  means  of  a. proper  education, .  to  open  their  minds  ana 
excite  in  them  a  defire  of  knowl^gc,  they  foon  degenerate  Into  the  comiQOii 
iparine  of  eating,  fmoaking,  and  fleeping,     'Few   of  the  male  irthabijanti 
affociatc  with  the  Englifh,  except  fuch  as  hold  ettiployments  undier  the  gi*. 
verament,    Tliis  backwardnefs  may  be  oW^ing  in  piCrt  to  the  dlfitrent  habltt 
of  the  two  naticjns,  and  partly  perhaps,  to  the  relaftance  that  a  ? anqoifticd 
people  mv^  always  feel  in  mixing  with  their  conquerors.     No  real  caufe, 
however,  of  complaint  or  difafiedton  c^ould  pbflibly  be  alleged  againft  the 
EagH(h  government  at  the  Cape.     No  new  taxes  have  been  impofed  (ince  tha 
conqucft  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fomc  of  the  old  ones  have  been  diminiihed, 
ind  others  modified*     The  demand  and  vnlae  of  every  produdliqn  of  the 
colony  have  very  confidcrably  increkfed,  while  the  afrticles  of  import  have 
fallen    in   their  prices.     More  than    2oo>ooo    rix  dollars    of   arrears  ia 
tent  of  land  have  been   reoiitted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the   Sritifh  go. 
vernmenr,  ^  well  as   180,000  rix  dollars  of  dubious  debts.     They  havi 
preferved  their  laws  and  jtheir  religion,  both  ofvhich  continue  to  be  ad* 
miniftered  by  their  own  people.    They  enjoy  as  great  a  (hare  of  rational 
liberty  as  men,  bound  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  by  the  ties  that  a 
ftate  of  fociety  neceflarily  impofes,  could  pcJflibly  expe^,  and  miich  greater 
than  under  tneir  former  government.     Property  has  been  fecurc  in  every 
inftance,  and  has  been  raifed  to  double  its  former  value  j  and  none  has  the 
lofs  of  life  of  any  friend  or  relation  to  lament  at  the  time  of,  or  (ince,  the 
<aptarc.     Their  paper  currency,  fabricated  by  the  government  in  order  to  get 
over  a  temporary  diftrefs,  but  which  it  had  never  been  able  to  take  out  of 
circulation,  bore  a  depreciation  of  40  per  cent,   and  a  filver  dollar  was 
fcarcely  to  be  feen.     The  former  is  now  at  par  with  fpecie,  and.  not  lefs  thaa 
two  millions  of  the  latter  have  been  fent  from  England  and  thrown  into  cir* 
eolation.     Every  perfon  enjoys  his  fliare  of  tic  general  profperity.     The  pro* 
<  prietor  of  houfes  in  town  has  more  than  doubled  his  rent;  and  the  farmer  in 
the  country,  where  formerly  he  received  a  rix  dollar  for  each  of  his  flieep,  now 
tcccives  three.     Four  years  of  increafing  profperijy,  of  uninterrupted  peace  and 
domeftic  tranquillity,  have  been  the  happy  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

"  Scenes  very  different  from  thefe  would,  in  all  probability,  have  bcea 
exhibited  here,  had  not  the  Englifh  taken  poffeffion  of  the  colony  at  the  very 
ti»c  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  Jacobinifm,  or  fubverfion  of  all  order> 
*  •  had  induftriouily  been  propagated  by  the  iU*difpofed,  among  the  ignorant 
fttrt  of  the  colonifts,  both  in  the  town  and  country  diilri(^s.  A  weak  and 
timid  government,  inftead  pf  crulhing  it  in  its  infancy,  fuffered  it  to  gr6w 
to  maturity.  Its  principal  oflicers  were  infulted  with  impunity.  The 
l*androftSj  or  Chief  Magiftrates  of  the  oolicc  in  the  country,  wcje  driven  out 
^  their  diftri^s,  and  the  farmc;*8  refufed,  to  pay  the  fents  o£  the  loan  lands* 
.^  ^tofcribed .lifts  were  iaftually  made  out  of  fuch  as  were  firft  to  fufFer  j  and  the 
fiwcs  were  anxidufly  waiting  for  the  (ignal  of  a  general  emancipation.  Even 
*>Htt'thc  capture  «f  the  people,  the  ditlam  dilli;ift  of  Ctiaff  Rcynet  had  in- 
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:  dignafitly  t/e^,  and  tben  turned  away»  the  hndroft  and  the  clergyman  that 
had  been  appointed  and  fent  thither  by  Sir  James  Craig,  who  immediatdy 
'  ordered  a  detachment  of  light  infantry  with  a  fqaadron  of  dragoons  to  march 
'  td  the  DixWy- '  Tntimidated  at'the  news  of  fuch  a  meafufe,  they  fent  a  fup- 
pUcating  letteri  (igned  by  fonieof  the  principal  inh.ibitanrs,  praying  that  the 
troops  might  be  recalled^  and  promiiing  good  order  and 'obedience  to  the 
taws'.'* 

The  Salfola  grows  in  fuch  abundance  on  the  arid  plains  of  Southern 

..  Africa>  tbat^.  according  to  our  author,  a  quantity  of  foda,  or  barilla, 

J  might  annually  be  made  from  aihes,  (fuppofing  the  plant  to  be  cut 

dov^n,  burn^  and  reproduced  in  five  years)  fufEcient  to  fupply  the 

colony  itfelf,  and  the  whole  confumption  of  England. 

Mr.  Barrpw.  relates  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  ferocity  of  a  female 
Zebra,  which  had  been  don>efticated  when  young,  but  had,  with 
age,  become  extremely  viciogs.  *'  One  of  the  Englilh  dragoons  per- 
.fifted  in  mounting  her.  She  kicked  ^nd  plunged,  and  laid  herfelf 
<)own^  but  to  no  purpofe;  the  man  kept  his  feat;  till,  taking  a  leap 
'  frotn  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  Ihc  threw  him  intrt  the  water;  but, 
holding  faft  by  the  bridle^  (he  had  no  fooner  dragged  him  to  the 
(hore,  than,  walking  upl  quietly  to  him^  fhe  put  her  head  down  ta 
his  face  and  completely  bit  off  his  ear/' 

Oftrich^s. 

'*  On  many  parts  of  the  great  dcferts  oftrichcs  were  fern  fcowcring  the 
.  plains  and  waving  their  black  and  white  plumes  \\  the  wind,  a  fignal  to  the 
,   Hottentots  that  their  nefts  were  nof  far  diftant,  cfpecially  if  they  wheeled 
,  lound  the  place  fl^om  whence  they  ilarted  up :  when  they  have  no  neft  they 
make  off*  immediately  On  being  diftiirbed,  with  the  wing-feathers  clofc  to  the 
body.     There  is  fomething  in  the  economy  of  this  animal  different  in  general 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  feathered  race.     It  feems  to  be  the  link  of  unioni 
in  the  great  chain  of  nature,  that  tonnefts  the  winged  with  the  four-footed 
tribe.     Its  ftrong- jointed  legs  and  cloven  hoofs  are  well  adapted  for  fpeed  and 
for  defence.     The  wings  and  all  its  feathers  are  infufficierit  to  raifc  it  fiftwi  the 
ground ;  its  camel-lhaped  neck  is  covered  with  hair  ;  i^s  voice  is  a  kind  of 
.  Iiollow  mournful  lowing,  and  It  grazes  on  the  plain  with  the  qua-cha  and  ibe 
zebra.     Among  the  very  few  polygamous  birds  that  are  found  in  a  ftate  of 
nature^  the  oflrich  is  one.     The  male  diftinguifhed  by  its  glolTy  black  feathers 
from  the  dufky  grey  female;  is  generally  feen  with  two  or  three,  and  frc- 
,  quently  as  irany  as  five,  of  the  latter^     Thefe  females  lay  their  eggs  in  one 
neft,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  which  they  hatch  altogether,  the 
male  taking  his  turn  of  fetting  on  them  among  the  reft*     Between  fixty  ^ 
feventy  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  neft;  and  if  incubation  has  begun,  a  few 
are  moft  commonly  lying  round  the  fides  of  the  hole,  having  been  thrown  out 
by  the  birds  on  finding  the  neft  to  contain  more  than  they  could  conveniently 
.  cover.     Tlie  time  of  incubation  is  fix  weeks.     For  want  of  knowing  the 
.  oft  rich  to  be  polygamous  an  error  refpefting  this  bird  has-  ftipi  into  the 
SyJUma  Natur^y  where  it  is  faid  that  one  female  lays  fifty  eggs.    ' 

^'  Theeggs  of  the  oftrich  are  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy.     They  arj 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  but  that  made  ufe  of  by  the  Hottentots  ia 
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perhaps  the  beft  :  it  is  (imply  to  buty  tbem  in  hot  afhes,  2nd  through  a  fmdil. 

hole  made  in  the  upper  end  to  ftir  the  contents  conttnoally  i:oundtili  il.cy  «c. 

duire  the  confidence  of  an  omlet :  prepared  in  this  mann^  we  ytty  ofteoy  in- 

the  courTe  of  bur  long  journies  ov£r  the  wilds  of  Africa,  found  iheman  ex* 

cellent  repad.    In  thete  eggs  are  frequently  difcovered  a  number  of  fmall  oval. 

Qiaped  pebbles,  about  the  fizeof  a  marrowfat  pea,  ,of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and 

exceeding  hard*     In  one  egg   were  nine  and  in    another  twelve  of  fuch 

ioncs." 

African  Animalt. 

"  The  fpring-bolc  is  a  gregarious  animal  never  met  with  but  in  large  herds, 
fome  of  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  peafantry ,  will  amount  to  the 
number  of  ten  thoufand.  The  Dutch  have  given  a  name  to  this  beautiful 
creature  indicative  of  its  gait.  The  (Irength  and  elafticity  of  the  mufcles 
arc  fo  great  that,  when  clofely  purfued,  he  will  fpring  at  a  fingle  leap  from 
fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  feet.  Its  ufual  pace  is  that  of  a  coniiant  jumping 
orfpringing,  with  all  the  four  legs  ftretched  our,  and  off  the  ground  ac  the. 
fame  time,  and  at  every  fpring  the  hair  on  the  romp  divides  or  (beds,  and, 
falling  back  on  each  (ide,  difplays  a  furface  of  fnowy  whirenefs.  No  dog 
can  attempt. to  approach  the  old  ones  ;  but  the  young  kids,  which  were  now 
numerous,  were  frequently  caught  after  a  hard  chace'.  Both  old  and  young  attt 
excellent  vcnifon  5  and  vaft  numbers  are  deftroyed  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  fleih,  but  alfo  for  the  ikins,  of  which  they  make 
iricks  for  holding  proviiionk  and  other  articles,  clothing  for  their  flaves,  andj^ 
at  the  time  of  the  captuif  by  the*  Engliih,  for  themfelves  alfo  and  children* 
The  poverty  and  miferable  condition  of  the  colony  were  then  fo  great,  that 
all  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  were  infufficient  to  procure  them  decent 
clothing. 

**  The  gem(bok  is  alfo  a  very  beautifol  animal,  and  of  a  fize  much  larger 
than  the  fpring-bok.  It  has  none  pf  that  timidity  which  generally  marks  the 
chara^er  of  the  antelope ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  clofely  purfued  or  wounded, 
sf ill  cooly  fit  dowaon  its  haunches,  and  keep  both  fportfman  and  dogs  at  .bay. 
Its  long,  ftraight,  (harp. pointed  horns,  ufed  in  defence,  by  ftriking  back 
with  the.  head,  make,  it  dangerpus  to  approach.  Dogs  arc  very  frequently 
killed  by  it ;  and  no  peafant,  after  wounding  the  animal,  ivill  venture 
within  its  reach  till  it  be  dead,  or  its  ftrcngth  at  leaft  exhaufted.  The  flefti 
©f  the  gemlbok  is  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  venifon  that  Africa  produces. 

"  The  koodoo  is  ftill  larger  than  the  genfi(bok,»  Being  about  the  height  of 
acommon-fized  afs,  but  much  longer.  Its  ftrong  fpiral  horns  are  three  feet 
in  length,  and  fecm  to  be  very  ill  adapted  for  the  convenience  ot  the  rnimal 
in  the  thick  covet  which  it  conftnniIy  frequents.  The  hind  part  of  the  dufky 
tnoufe. coloured  body  has  fcvcral  clear  white  ftripe.s  and  different  ircm  moit 
^f  the  genus,:  on  the  neck  is  a  fliort  mane:  the  fie(h  is  dry  and  wiihoi^t 
flavour.'*  ' 

The  Lion. 

"  This  powerful  and  trea<4iemus  animal  is  very  common  in  the  thickctt 
about  ihc  fait  pan  ;  treacherous,  becaufe  it  feldom  makes  an  open  aii;fk,  ^ot^ 
like  the  reft  of  the  feline  genus,  lies  in  ambulh  till  it  can  conveniently  ff  ring 
upon  its  prey.  Happy  for  the  j^enfantry,  the  Ilottcnrots,  and  ihofe  animaS 
that  are  the  oi^jcfts  ot  its  dcftruition,  were  its  nobk  and  generoas  nature,  that 

Q  3  f» 
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fp  ofr  ht^9  f  red  the  imagination  of  poets,  realized,  and  that  IiU  rOyal  paw 
difd  in^i  to  (lain  itfelf  in  rhe  blood  of  any  deeping  creature.     The  lion,  iq. 
fa^,   ii  inc  of  the  moft  indolent  of  all  the  beads  of  pre\,  and  never  gives 
him^^lt  rfac  trouble  of  a  purfuic  anleft  hard  prcflcd  with  hunger.     On  our  ar- 
rival at  a  farm-houfe  on  the  banka  of  the  ZWart-kop's  river,  a  lion  h;rd  juft 
been  (hot  by  a  trap. gun  ;  and  fliortly  after  one  of  the  Hottentots  "had  brough^^ 
4own  a  large  male  buffalo*     This  animal  (the  Bos  coffer  of  the  Sjftmm^ 
tf(t!%te)  is  the  ftrongeft  and  the  fierceft  of  the  bovine  genus.    Naturc/ipcms  to. 
have  deiigned  him  as  a  model  for  producing  extraordinary  powers.    The 
horns  at  (he  bafe  are  each  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  broad,  and  are  fepa rated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  fills  up  with  age,  and  gives  to  thcaniipal 
a  forehead  completely  covered  with  a  rugged  mafs  6f  horn  as  hard  as  rock^ 
yrora  the  bafe  they  diverge  backwards,  and  are  incurved  towards  the  points, 
which  are  generally  diftant  from  each  other  about  three  feet.     About  thf 
height  of  a  common- fi zed  ox,  the  African  buflfalo  is  at  leaft  twice  its  bulki^ 
The  fibres  of  its  mufcles  are  like  fo  many  bundles  of  cords,  and  they  ar<| 
covered  with  a  hide  little  inferior  in  flrength  and  thicknefs  to  that  of  tlie  rhi« 
Tiofceros.     It  is  preferred  by  the  pcafantry  to  the  fein  of  all  other  animals  for 
cutting  into  thongs  to  be  ufed  as  traces  and  harnefs  for  their  carts  and  waggons. 
The  flefh  is'  too  coarfc- grained  to  be  good  ;  yet  the  farmers  generally  fait  it  up 
3S  food  for  their  Hottentots.     It  is  curious  enough  that  the  teeth  of  thin 
i^tes  of  buf&lo  (hould  at  all  times  be  fo  perfe^ly  lopfe  in  the  fockets  as  to 
tattle  and  (hake  in  its  head. 

The  lion  frequently  mcafures  his  (Irength  with  the  buffalo,  ai>d  always 
|;ains  the  advantage.  This,  however,  he  is  faid  to  accomplilh  by  ftratagem, 
peing  afraid  to  attack  him  on  the  open  plain.     He  lies  waiting  in  ambufh  till 

5 (Convenient  opportunity  offers  for  fpringing  upon  the~  buffalo,  and  fixing  hi$ 
angs  in  his  throat ;  then  ffriking  his  paw  into*  the  animal's  face,  he  twift^ 
round  the  head  and  pins  him  to  the  ground  by  the  horns,  holding  him  in  ;hat 
Situation  till  he  expires  from  lofs  of  blood.  Such  a  battle  would  furiu0i  a  gran4 
^ubje6l  for  the  powers  of  a  mafterly  pencil." 

The  predilefVion  which  alien  is  faid  to  have  for  the  ileih  of  a  Hot« 
^ntoc  tsxurlQus, 

*f  4  Hqttentot  belonging  to  onei  pf  the  farmers  had  endeavoured  for  fonw 
time,  in  vain,  to  drive  his  mailer's  cattle  into  a  pool  of  water  enclofed  be? 
tween  two  r|dges  of  rock,  when,  at  length,  he  efpied  a  huge  lion  couching 
in  the  midft  of  thp  poo!  ^  terrified  at  the  unexpedled  fight  of  fuch  a  beaft,  that 
feemed  to  have  its  eyes  fixed  upon  h}m,  \kt  inftantly  toolf  to  his  heels,  leaving 
the  cattle  to  (h if t  for  themfelveSf  |n  doing  this  he  had  prefetice  of  mind 
enough  to  run  through  the  hiird,  concluding  that  if  the  Ition  fhpuld  purfuei 
he  might  take  up  with  the  firfi  beull  that  prefented  itfelf.  In  this,  however, 
jie  was  miffaken.  The  l>ion  broke  through  the  herd,  making  directly  alter  the, 
Hottentot,  whp,  on  turning  round,  and  perceiving  that  the  monfter  had  finglcd 
him  09t  for  a  meal,  breathlefs  and  half  dead  with  terror,  fcrambled  np  one 
pf  the  tree  Aloes,  in  the  trunk  of  which  had  luckily  been  cut  out  a  few  Heps, 
^ft\t  more  readily  to  come  at  fome  birds*  neffs  that  the  branches  contained.  M 
the  fame  moment  the  Lion  inade  a  fpring  at  him,  but,  miffing  his  aim,  fell 
|ipon  the  groundf  In  furly  filence  he  walked  round  the  tree,  calling  every 
now  and  then  a  dreadful  look  towards  the  pOor  Hottentot/  who  had  crept  bcr 
1^4  foipc  finches'  rjeftj  that  happcaed  to  Ji^vc  bcffl  lyiilt  m  thp  |»:c/* 

ft 


le  15  ijjQpojDible  to  conteitiplate  without  horror  thp  cruel  jftatQ  to 
which  the  liottentots  have  been  reduced  by  the  barbarity  ancf  oppreifion 
of  the  Dutch*  Twenty  years  ^go,  the  country,  beyond  the  eaitcrn 
limit  of  the  colony^  abo.^nded  with  kraals  or  villages  occupied  by  thefe 
unhappy  people;  but  npw  not  even  a  rotic  of  thefe  habitations  is  to 
be  found  ;  nor,  in  an  extenfive  range  of  country,  was  there  a  fcore  of 
iQdividuals  to  be  feen  who  were  not  actually  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Dutch.  .^ 

**  Thefe  weak  people,  the  moft  helpkfs,  and  in  their  psefent  coodition  per- 
haps the  iQoft  wretched,  pf  th^  human  race,  d^ped  out  oJF  their  polTeilionsy 
their  country,  and  finally  out  of  their  liberty,  have  entailed  upon,  their  mf.  ' 
ferable  ofFsprinr  a  ftatc  of  exiftence  to  which  that  of  flavery  might  bear  the 
comparifon  of  happiriefs.     It  is  a  condition,  however,  not  likdy  to  continue 
to  a  very  reihote  pofterity.     The  name  of  Hottentot  will  be  forgotten  or  re4%. 
fflcmbered  only  as  that  of.  a  deceafed  perfon  of  little  note.     Their  numbers  of 
toe  years  have  rapidly  declined.     It  has  generally  been  obferved  that  wher«. 
e)rer  Europeans  have  colonized,  thelefs  civilized  natives  have  always  dwind* 
led  a^ay,  and,  at  length,  totally  difappeared^     Various' caufes  have  contri- 
teitcd  to  the  depopulati6n  of  the  Hottentots.     The  impolitic  cuftom  o£  hord«. 
ing  together  in  families,  and  of  not  marrying  but  of  their  own  kraals,  has, 
lib'dbubf,  tend'ed  to  enervate  this  race  of  men*  and  ttdi^ced  tliem  to  thtir* 
prefent  degenerated  condition,  which  is  that  of -a  laiiguid,  liftlefs,  phlegmatic* 
people,  in'  whom  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  fe^m  to  be  atmott  exhau&ed« 
To  this  may  be  added -their  extreme  poverty^  fcantinefi^  of  food,  and  eonti. 
nual  dfejeftion  of  mind,  arifing  from  the  cruel  treatment  ^hey  receive  from  an. 
inhuman  and  unfeicling  pcafantry,  who  hiding  difcovcred  thcmfclves  to  be  re- 
moved to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  their  former  government  to  be 
^ed  by  its  aurhority,  have  exercifed,  in  the  moil  wanton  and  barbarous  man- 
ner, an  abfolute  power  over  thefe  poor  wretches  reduced  to  the  neceility  of 
depending  upon  them  for  a  morfel  of  bread.     There  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of 
cruelty"  Sid  to  have  been  committed  againft  the  (laves  in  the  W«;lt  Irklia 
Maudb,  thatt  could  hot  find  a  parallel  from  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  remote 
parts  of  the  colony  towards  the  Hottentots  in  their  fervice.     Beating  and  cor« 
tiftg  them  with  thongs  of  the  hide  of  the  fea-cow  or  rhinofceros,  is  a  gentle 
jxinllhrnent,'  though  thefe  fort  of  whips,  which  they  caWJhamboi^  ace  mod  hor. 
ri4  ii^ftruments,  toogh,  pliant^  and  heavy  almofi^  as  lead.     Fifin«;  fmall  fhot 
into  the  legs  and  thighs  of  a  Hottentot  is  a  piinifhnlent  not  unknown  to  forae 
of  the  'monfters  who  inhabit  trfe  neighbourhood 'of  Gamtoos  river.     Intiant 
iicath  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  confequcBce  of  puhifhing  tlicfe  poor  wretches  in  t 
moment  of  rage.     This  is  of  little  confeqnence  to  the  tarmer ;  for  though  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purppfes  his  (laves^  yet  they  are  not  transferable  property • 
^t  is  this  circumftance  which,  in  his  mind,  makes  their  lives  (cfs  vaiuabie  and 
their  treatment  more  inhuman.  i 

"  In  offences  of  too  fm^l  moment  to  ftijr  up  the  phlegm  of  a  Dutcli  peafant, 
thecoolnefs  and  tranquillity  dJIplaycd  at  the  punifhment  of  his  11- vc  or  Hot- 
tentot is  highly  ridiculous,  and  at  tjje  fame  time  i)iidicar}vc  ,»f  a  uv  age  mipo. 
fition  to  tmfeeiing  cruelty  lurk4tig  in  his  heart.  He  flogs  them,  not  by  .tny 
givtn  number  of  lalh^s,  but  by  time;  and  as  they  have  nocb^ks  ncr  iu:)fli- 
tutcs  for  them  capable  of  marking  the  fmallcr  divifions  o^  ti^ne,  h-  nas  la- 
yeoted  an  excufe  for  th^e  ifklulgence  of  one  of  hi$  moll  fay^liu  fcnfuaiitics,  by 
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losing  tbem  till  he  has  fmokicf)  at  manv  pipes  of  tobaceo  as  be  msjr  jbdge 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  drferve.  The  government  of  Malacca,  accords 
ing  to  the  manufcrtpt  journal  of  an  intelligent  officer  in  the  expedition  againft 
that  fettlement,  has  adopted  the  fame  coftom  oi  flogging  fy  fifes \  and  the. 
fifcal  or  chief  magiftratCj  or  fome  of  hb  deputies*  are  the  frookcrs  on  fuch 
occafions." 

There  are  many  other  interefting  particulars  related  refpeding  this 
unhappy  people  which  we  lament  the  infufficiency  of  our  linTifs  td' 
infert.     But  the  impreffion  made  on  our  minds  by  the  perufal  of  them    . 
is,  that  if  poUq  dictated  the  reftitutton  of  thia  colony  to  iu  aiicient 
inafters,  humanity  would  forbid  it.        • 

^^  The  ancient  manners  and  primitiye  chara^er  of  this  extraordinary  rsce 
^f  men  are,  no  doubt,  much  changed  fmce  their  connexion  with  the  colonifts ; 
and  the  nearer  they  are  found  to  the  capital  and  the  parts  moft  inhabited  by  | 
]puropeans,  the  lefs  they  retain  of  them*  If  at  any  time  they  compofed  foric* 
ties  governed  by.  laws,  fwayed  by  cu&oms,  and  obfervant  of  religious  cera^ 
aaonies,  many  of  which,  as  related  amone  the  fables  of  ancient  voyagers,  and 
xeyived  by  foine  modem  travellers,  were  &  abfurd  and  extremely  ridiculous  as 
fo  create  ilrong  doubts  of  their  exiftence,  they  have  now  fo  completely  loft 
^m  that  no  one  trace  remains  behind.  The  name  even  that  has  been  given 
to  this  people  is  a  fabrication.  Hottentot  is  a  word  that  has  no  place  nor 
meaning  in  their  language  5  and  they  take  to  themfelves  the  name  under  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  Dutch  word.     When  they  were  fpread  over  the  fouthera  • 

.  angle  of  Africa,  each  horde  had  its  particular  name  ;  but  that  by  which  the   ' 
whole  nation  was  dittinguifhed,  and  which  at  ihis  moment  they  beat  among 
themfelves  in  every  part  of  the  country,  is  ^aigtr^.    From  living  together 
in  particular  clans,  and,  in  later  timesi   from  mixing  with  different  peoplc» 

"^he  Hottentots  of  one  diftri^  differ  very  coniiderably  from  iho(t  of  another^ 
The  part  of  the  country  we  now  were  in,  being  the  laft  that  was  colonized, 
was  inltabited  moft  probably  by  fuch  as  had  retained  more  of  thtir  original 
^charadter  than  the  others ;  and  it  is  thofe  to  whom  the  following  remarks  are 
meant  to  apply,       :  4 

*^  Low  as  they  are  funk  in  the  fcale  of  humanity,  their  charadler  feems  tc^ 
bave  been  very  much  traduced  and  mifreprefented.     It  is  tl^ue  there  is  nothing 
picpofieirmg  in  the  appearance  of  a  Hottentot,  but  infinitely  lefs  fo  in  the 
knany  ridiculous  and  falfe  relations  by  which  the  public  have  been  abufed^ 
They  are  a  mild^  .quiet,  and  timid  people  ;  perfedlly  ha^'mlefs,  honeft,  faith* 
ful;  and,  though  extremely  phlegmatic,  they  arc  kind  and  affedionate  toeacH 
other,  and  not  incapable  ot  flrong  attachments.     A  Hoitcntor  woufd  (bare 
Jiis  laft  morfel'with  his  companions.     They  have  little  of  thai  kind  of  art  or 
|Cunnipg  that  favages  generally  polfers.     If  accufed  of  crimes  of  which  they 
)iave  been  guilty,  they  generally  divulge  the  truth.     They  feldom  quarre) 
among  theixfielves  or  make  ufe  of  provoking  language.     I'hotgh  naturally  of 
a  feariu^and  CQwardly  difpofition,  they  will  run  into  th^  face  ot  danger  if  k4 
on  by  their  fuperiors }  and  they  fuffer  pain  with  great  patj^qce.  Ttvy  are  by  no 
jneans  4cficicnt  in  talent  j  but  they  poffefs  little  exertion  to  call  it  into  adion! 
the  wai^t  of  this  wa^  the  principal  caufe  of  their  ruin*    The  indolence  of  A 
JHottentot  is  a'Vaea|^  flifeafe,  whofe  only  remedy  feems  to  be  that  of  tenor. 
?^""S^  If  infufSciqpt  fp  effed  the  cure.     Rathef  than,  to  havf  the  trooble  <;^ 
^rocmng  fopi  by  Jij^  phacci  or  of  digging  the  groupd  fof  fOOtS|  they  will 
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VilIiDgtf  fail  the  wI>ole  cbiy  provided  they  may  be  arllou'ed  to  Qeep,     Inilances 
frraaentty  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  our  jonrnies,  when  our  Hottentots  have  '• 
fkncd  theday  without  a  morfel  qf  food,  in  preference  of  having  the  trouble  to 
walk  half  a  mile  for  a  (beep*     Yet,  though  they  are  fo  exceedingly  patient  of 
kufkgerj  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  gluttons  upon  the  face  of  the 
eanh.     Ten  of  our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling-iized  ox«  All  but  the  two  hind ' 
legs,  in  three  days ;  but  they  had  very  Kttle  deep  during  the  time,  and  had* 
fafted  the  two  preceding  days.     With  them  the  word  is  to  eat  'or  to  deep. 
When  they  cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the  one,  they  geiKfally  find 
immediate  relief  in  flying  to  the  other*' 

"  Their  manner  of  eating  marks  the  voracity  of  their  appetite.     Havin|f 
eat  from  the  animal  a  large  fteak,  they  enter  one  edge  with  the  knife»  aiivl 
failing  it  round  in  a  fpiral  manner  till  they  come  to  the  middle,  th€y  ptoioce 
a  firing  of  meat  two  or  three  yards  in  length.  '  The  whole  animal  is  pre/entt^T' 
cut  into  fuch  firings  ;  and  while  (bme  are  employed  in  this  bufinefs^'  and  in' 
forpendinjg  them  on'  the  branchca  of  the'fhrubberyi  others  are.  b/oiling  the 
firings  coiled  round  and  laid  upon  the  afhes.     When  the  meat  i^  juft  warmed 
through  they  grafp  itin  both  hands,  and  applying  one  end  of  the  firing  to  the* 
mouth,  ibon  get  through  a  yard  of  fieib.     The  a(hes  of  che  green  wood" that- 
adhere  to  the  me»t  ferre  as  a  fubftitute  for  fait.     As  foon  as  a  firing  of  meat 
has  pafled  through  their  hands,  they  are  clesned  by  rubbing  over  difierent' 
|»arts  of  their  body.    Oreafe  thus  aoplied  from  time  to  time^  and  accomulat.- 
ing  pechap^  for  a  whole  year,  fnmetimes  melting  by  the  fide  of  i  lavge  fire  and 
catching.up  duft  and  dirt,  covers  at  length  the  furface  of  the  body  with  a 
thick  black  coating  that  entirely  cqjiCeals  the  real  natural  colour  of  the  ikin* 
This  is  difcoverable  only  on  the  face  and  hands,  which  they  keep  fomewhat 
eieaner  than  the  other  parrs  of  tnc  body  by  rubbing  them  with  the  dnng-  of, 
icattle.     This  takes  up  the  gr6afe,  upon  which  water  would  havend  effect. 

"  The  drcfs  of  a  Hottentot  is  ver)r  firople*     It  confifis  of  a  belt  made  of  ar 

thong  cut  from  the  (kin  of  fome  animal.     From  this  belt  is  fufpendsd  before  » 

)cind  of  cuft  made  out  of  the  fkih  of  tlie  Jackal.     The  (hape  is  that  of  half  a 

nine.pin  cut  longitudinally,  and  the  convex  and  h^iry  fide  is  ootetmofi.     Thcf 

intention  of  this  'cafe  is  to  receive  thofe  parts  of  the  body  for  which  moft  na^ 

tions  have  adopted  fonie  fort  of  covering ;  but  few,  who  arc  not  entire)]* 

tiaked,  have  hit  upon  a  lefs  efifed^uai  one  tor  fuch  a  purpofe  than  that  of  the 

Hottentot.     If  :hc  real  intent  of  it  was  the  promotion  of  decency,  if  (hovid 

feem  ihat  he  has  widely  milled  his  aim,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  inv. 

piodeft  x>bjetts,  in  I'uch  a  fituation  as  her  places  it,  that  coold  have  been  oon« 

f rived.     From  the  back  part  of  the  belt  or  girdle  hangs  a  piece  oi  fiiff  dried 

&io,  reaching  fcarcfly  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  cut  into  the  (hape  of  aft 

ficate  irofcrJIes  triangle  with  the  point  uppermofi. '  Some  wear  a  couple  of  fuch 

jpieces.     This  contrivance  is  no  better  covering  than  the  «t^Jer  j  for  when  he 

walks  q^irkiy  or  mutters  up  a  running  pace,  it  flies  frbm  one  fide  to  thei^her^ 

and  flapji  bickw^rds  and  forwards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  toconceat  no  particuhtr 

prt.     This  indeed  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the'  pMrpoTe  tjtd^ly  for  which 

It  has  been  contrived^     jKfature  having  given  ,to  moi^  apimals  a* tail  to^faxi 

Ithemfelves  in  hot  weather,  and  jto  b(h  away  troublefonse  infers,  9nd  havirg 

left  the  Hottentot  without  one,  he  ha$  adopted  an  artificial  one  tt>  airfwerthe 

fame  end.     Thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  fummer  drefs;     A  -great  bea« 

will  probably  faften.  a  bracelet  of  beads  or  a  ring  of  copper  round  his  wxifi  : 

but  iiich  are  more  properly  oraa^ents  belonging  to  the  other  fex..  ' 

♦*The 
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**  Tbe'Mo.ttentot  women,  fond  of  finery  like  thofe.of  inoft  natioRSi  \^  their, 
immoderate  rage  for  drefs  accelerated  the  ruin  of  their  hufbands^  which  they 
themfelvt^  had  brought  on  by  as  drohg  a  rage  for  ardent  fpirits  and  tobacco. 
Thefe  tvro  articles  and  glafs  beads  were  exchanged  for  their  cattle — things 
qfeleAy  wQttycfs,  and  even  pernicious,  for  what  was  their  only  fbpport,  the 
ibul  of  their  exiilence.  ,  The  thongs  of  dried  (kins  that  had  encircled  their  legs 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  as  a  procei^ion  againft  the  bite  of  poifonous  ani- 
mats,  w^r^  now  defpifed  and  thrown  away,  and  beads  were  fubflitoted  in 
their  ^lace.  Thus  what  had  been  adopted  as  ^  matter  of  necefliry  and  pru- 
dence pafTed  into  ah  affair  of  fafhion.  Their  necks5  arms,  and  legs  were 
litaded  ^ich  glafs  beads :  but  the  largeft  and  moft  fplendid  of  thefe  ornaments 
M[ftre  bedpwed  upon  the  little  apron^  about  feven  or  eight  inches  wide^  that 
il^ngft  frpni  t|ie  waift  and  reaches  barely  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  ^  Great 
f)«ins  feem  to  be  taken  by  the  women  to  attrad  notice  towards  this  part  of 
iheir  pe^foqs.  -Large  metal  buttons,  (hells  of  the  cypraea  genus  with -the 
apertures  outwards,  or  any  thing  that  makes  a  great  (how,  are  faflered  to  the 
borders,  of  tf^s  apron,  Thofe  who  either  cannot  a£^r4  to  wear  glafs  Ixads, 
^r  haye  no  taide  for  th^  falhion^  wear  mn  apron  of  a  diiferent  fort,  which  has 
It  very  odd  appearance  :  it  is  the  Mn  of  an  animal  cut  into  threads  that  hang; 
jli  a  bunch  bet)ween  tl^e  thighs,  reaching  about  hii^f.way  to  the  knee  ;  the  ex- 
terior' a«d  anterior  parts  qf  the  thigh  are  entirely  bare*  The  threads  of  fuch 
an  apron  are  frequently  too  thin  and  few  to  an(wer  the  purpofe  of  concealment. 
Infteadof  the  t^il  worn  by  the.  men,  the  wom^n  have  a  (beep's  (kin  that  en- 
tirely covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  fronji  the  waift  to  the  calf  of  the 
If g,  and  juft  wi4e  enough  to  (trike  th&  exterior  part  of  the  thigh.  The  rat- 
tling, of  this  hard  and  dry.  (kin  .atinounces  the  approach  of  a  Hottentojt  lady 
Jpng  before  (he  makes  her  appearan/;;e.  The  reft  ot  the  body  is  naked.  Some, 
hoiyever,  wear  ikin-caps'on  their  head^^  made  up  into  difterent  (hapes,  and  or. 
V^mented  as  caprice  may  dire^.  la  the  wititer  qiG|nths  both  fexes  cover  them* 
ielves  with  cloaics  made  of  (^ic^. 

**  The  cufjo'm  of  gteafipg  the  l?ody  and  wrapping  it  in  (kins  has  been  the 
conftant  theme  of  abufe  againik  thi^  race  of  peppje  by  thofe  who  have  written 
on  the  (ubjedL  There  are  always  two  ways  of  reprefenting  things,  and  un- 
^rtonaiely  fpr  the  poor  Hottentot  his  charader  has  been  painted  in  the  wor(^ 
light*  To  cover  the  body  witb  iomc  undluous  matter  in  a  hot  climate  where 
Wate^.  ^a^  extremely  fcarce,  w;as  a  very  nafural  refource  to  prevent  the  (kin 
fiom  being  (hriyelkd  and  parcl^ed  by  the  fpoyching  rays  of  the  fun,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  moft  nations  fituated  in  ortiear  the  torrid  zone.  The  oil  that 
tan  (b  prpfu/ely  down  ^f  Aaron's  beard  even  to  the  (kirts  of 'his  garment/* 
was,  in  all  probability,  animal  fat  ^  for  during  the  forty  years  that  Jie  and 
Mofes  occupijsd  the  Ctiildren  of  Jfrael  in  the  dcfert  with  a  promifed  land,  it 
is  not  very  likely  they  ba4  a  fupply  of  vegetable  oil ;  and  though  fome  late 
celebrated  hiftoi'ical  pqiptcr^  h^iye  clpthed  thefe  leaders  of  the  Children  of* 
Ifrael  in  high-colored  garments  trimmed  with  fringe  and  lace,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  had  any  other  clothing  thai)  fuch  as  the  (kins  of  their  (heeb, 
and  calves,  and  goats,  fupplied  them  ^ith^  If  the  pradice  of  fmearing  the 
body  with,  fat  were  adopted  in  South  Am.ttrica,  there  would  not  probably  be 
ftich  numbers  of  objects  in  the  ftreets  of  Rio  4e  Jan^irp  labouring  under  that 
jQoft  difgufting  and  dreadful  diforder  the  elephantiafis^  The  Hottentots  know 
nothing  of  fuch  a  complaint ;  nor  did  1  pprpcive  tba;  npy  |j^n4  pf  cutaneous 
difeafe  was  pxevafeot  among  thexi^. 
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•*  The  pcrfon  of  a  Hottentot  while  young  is  by  no  means,  yold  of  fymtBAtry« 
^fhty  are  clean-limbed,  well-proportioned,  and  ere^..     Their  joints,  hands^ 
>and.  feet  are  Femnrkabty-  fmalk     No  protuberance  of  moiele  to    indicate 
tsength;  bar.  a. body  dt^licately  focmed  aa  that  of  a  wOfnan  marks  the  iri* 
attire  and  efiminat^  mind,  of  a  Hottentot,     The  face  ia,  in  general^  tx^m 
tttmtly,  Dgljyi;  but  this  differs  very.  macertaUy  in  diffecen(  farnilies»  particu* 
Jarly  in  the  npfe,  fpnje  of  which  are  rerpark^bly  ftat,  wd. others  conftderjibljr 
raided*    The.  colour  of  ihe  ey^e  i»  a  deep  chefnut :  they,  aunQ  very  long,  and  • 
narrDw,  'rtoipved  to  a  great  dittan^e  from  each  other;  :^i4:(be  eyelids  at  tbp 
extremity  nexi  tjifi  nok-,  initea/i  of  form^^  an  angle*  «^  id;  Eutopeansii  a^ 
rounded  into.ea^h  other  exadl))^  like  thdfe  ot  tlft^  Ch^nefe^  to  whom  indeed  ii|. 
s£iny  other  points;  they  bear  a  pjhyfical  re/emblao^  ft^t  ia  Cuffipiently  ftriking* , 
The  cheek-^bones  are  hl^h  and  prominent,  and  with  the  narrow.pointed  chm 
form  nearly,  a  triangk«     Their  tficth  a^e  beautifully  white.    The  colocu:  of 
the  ikio  i$  that  of  a  yellawifli  brown  or  a.&dedlea{^  but  very  difiercnt  froni 
tbe  fickly  hueof  a.  pepfen  in  the  jaundice^  wkich  it  has  beea  defcribed  to 
fcTemble.     The  hair  ts  of  a  very  (inguiar  iMtare :  Lt  does  not  cover  the  whole, 
fbcfacfi  of  the  fcalp,  but  gCQWK  in  foiall  tufts  at  certain  didanced  ffom  each 
other;  ^od,  when 'kept  (hort,  has  the  appearance  atKl ieel  of  a  haM  (hoe^ 
hru(k«  ^ith  thi&  difference,  that  it  is  coricd  and  t willed  into  fmall  round 
Igmps  abotit  the  fize  of  a  marrow.fac  pea«     When  ibfired  to  grow,  it  hang^ 
io  tin;  neck  in  hard  xwifttd  nifels- like  fringe. 

A  *^  Some  of  the  women  when  young,  and  pr^vioQS  to  dlild-bearing,  might 
iftve  aa  models  of  perfe^oa  in  the  human  figure.  Every  joint  and  limb  iaT 
zoanded  and  well  turned  ;  and  their  whole  body  is  without  an  angle  or  dif^ 
propornpnate  protuberance*  Their  breafts -are  round,  firm,  anddiflant;  batf 
the  nipple  Jis  unufuaily  large  and  furroonded  by  an  areola  that  is  muc]^elevate<t^ 
above  the  geheral  furfac^  of  the  brcaft.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably*' 
/imali  and  delicately  turned.;  andan  their  gait  they  are  nor  altogether  devoid 
of  grace*  Their  charma^  however,  ate  very  fleeting.  At  an  early  period  o§ 
life,  and  imroediateiy  after  the  fixft  child,  their  hreaib  begin  to  grow  loofi» 
andflaccid>  and,  a^  old  age  approaches^  become  diHended  to  an  emormou* 
^ZiC,  the  belly  piotitfdfca ;  and  the  pofteriors,  fwelling  out  to  incredible  di« 
menfiooa,.  give  to  the  fpine  a  itgtee  of  curvature  inwards  that  makes  it  appear 
as  if  the  os  cocty^is,  or  bone  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fpine,  was  elpn« 
gated  and  bent  Outwards,  which  is  .not  the  cafe.  The  mifs  that  covers  die 
pofterio»  ha«  been  found  to  be  pure  fat*  Some  other  (Iriking  peculiarities  io 
{be  conformation  of  Hottentot  wpmen  will  be  noticed  when  fp^aking  of  the 
J^osjefiiians,  who  feem  to  be  the  tfue  aborigines  of  the  country »  mimixed  wit]|. 
liny  other  tribes  of  p^ple." 

[^0  be  qonclu4e4  in  out  nc^.Ji 
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^  View  of  a  Courfe  of  I^eSfures  to  bi  corriipene^d  on  Monday  May  1 1^ 
i8oi.  On  the  State  of  Society  at  the  opening  of  the  Nin^etnth 
Century*^  containing  Inquiries  into  the  ConJiitu^Un^s^  Laws\  and 
Manners,  of  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,     By  Henry  Redhead 

.    Yof ke.,  of  the  Inner  Tetppje,  Stj^ent  ^  {^^yicv    §v^.     P?,.  46* 

T^  '^  this  ii/^JVIr.  Yocke.  has  demonftrated  j)is  c^pieity  .for  the  ae«> 
Jt^cprnplilbment  of  J)ij   uijdcrtakipg^  .^d^oifs  as  it  unqueftionably 

is« 
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is.  The  fire  and  impetuortty  of  vouth,  which  formerly  betrayed  him? 
into  error,  appear  tcr  be  fubdued,.  or  at  lead  properly  tempered  and  < 
corrected,  by  refle<^ion  and  judgment,  (and  perhaps  the  fage  lefFons  ^ 
of  adverfity  may  have  contributed,  in  tbme  degree,  to  produce  tkis  • 
falutary  change)  \  and  with  no  fmail  portion  of  genius,  and  a  ftrong' 
and  vigorous  mind,  nothing  but  refoludon,  perfeverance,  and  appli-  ' 
cation  can  be  wanting  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  ail  his  future  purQiits  ia 
life;  Of  political  wifdom  he  certainly  has  acquired  a  very  con-* 
fiderable  fhare;'and  it  is  not  poAible  to  read  thefe  pages  without' 
b^ing  forcibly  imprcfled  with  the  juftice  and  correftnefs  of  his  ideas," 
^m  many  qlieftions  of  civil  government  and  on  the  fcience  of  politics.   , 

•'  Wc    have    been    reproached,    perhaps  juftly*'— fay«    Mr.    York§— . 
'<  with  entertaining    too  contemptuous    an   opinion  of  the    jurifprudence 
and    political  arrangements  of   pther    coontries."— -*<  Though   an   honcft- 
prepoiifeiBon    in  favour  of    our  own  natural  inditutions,  is  at   all  times 
commendable,    yer,    we  fhould    not    be.  unmindful    that  under   forms  of 
polity,    materially   different   from  our  '  ownjl    the  feveral    commonities  of 
'Europe  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  relative  happinefs,  proportioned  to  their 
edueationj  their  habits,  and  their  moral  condition.     Nor  is  it  a  juft  inference, 
that  becaufe,  under  the  harmonious  frame  of  the  Britiih  conftitution,  the 
fubje^  is  (heltered  from  the  aggrefltons  of  ^>owcr,  and  the  pervcrfion  of  juftice, 
the  people  who  live  under  governments  lefs  popular  and  prudently  balanced,' 
ipuft  therefore  be  the  wretched  vi^ims  of  capricious  dcfpotifm,  or  the  fport 
ef  infolent  and  licentious  democracies.     The  conunon  objeft  of  every  Eu- 
i^ppean  govemnoent,  and  indeed  of  all  government,  is  the  Public  Good  ;  bur 
the  comprehendve  views,  which  a/e  exerted  in  its  attainment,  and   the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exercifed  when  attained,  depend  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
llances,  totally  diftin^  from  ai^y  notions  of  metaphyiical  perfeAion.    Re. 
iigion,  climate,  and  geogifaphical  pofition,  muft  influence,  in  a   greater  or 
leflfer   degree,  all  pofuive   ihftitutionx^,  and   confequently,  muft  prefent  the 
pi^ure  of  fociety  wider  very  peculiar  and  diftinft  afpe^s.     The  Public  Good, 
therefore,  may  be  promoteii  by  various  means ;  and  thefe  varieties  in  legi* 
flation  may  be  confidcred  as  fo  many  fpecific  differences  of  which  it  is  the 
genus,  all  moving.  In  the  fame  dire^ion,  and  constituting  the  aggregate  or 
abftrad^  idea  of  good  government."  »        . 

ThiSf  It  muft  be  acknowledged^  is  an  admirable  bafis  for  the  fu- 
perftruflure  which  the  author  propofes  to  build  ;  and,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed,  that  all  our  fpeculative  and  pra^ical  politicians  entertained 
fentiments  equally  juft  on  the  nature  of  government.  He  purfues 
this  ftrain  of  reafoning,  in  illufiration  of  bis  fundamental  pofition, 
through  fevcral  pages^  and  fupgorts  it  with  many  judicious  re- 
marks. 

«*  Theexerdft  of  power  may  be  ftrengthened  or  relaxed  according  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  what  might  in  Britain  be  termed  an  ad 
of  tyranny,  maybe  requifite  in  RuiTi^,  to  prcferve  unbroken  the  common 
links  of  fociety.'  We,  therefore,  who  live  in  a  land  of  the  higheft;  liberty  to 
which  we  are  fitted,  are  not  warranted  in  pronouncing  an  indiscriminate  cen* 
fare  on  every  exertion  of  'power  that  we  camx)t  eafily  reconcile  to  our  own 

.  habits 
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hhics  and  inftitutions*    The  beaft  of  prey  and  the  docile  antmal  are  dif. 

^ferencly  treated  ;  the  one,  we  are  compelled  to  eticlofe  within  iron  bars,  the 

other,  we  permit  to  ranee  at  liberty.     In  the  fame  manner,  the  citizen  wlvo 

js  habituated  by  education  and  example  to  a  fenfe  of  jufticc,  we  can  commtt 

to»  the  guidance  of  his  own  difcretion  ;  butthe  fierce  and  unruly  barbarian 

rnaft  have  all  his  motions  watched,  left  he  fpread  around  him  the  evils  which 

fp  ing  from  violent  and  unconirouled  paffions.     In  (hort,  we  are  not  4^f- 

offing  which  is  the  beft  abftradl  form  of  government,  but  that  whi.  h  is  beft 

'adapted,  in>rs  pra^lcal  application,  to  the  people  governed.     In  this  fen(«:, 

the^  reply    of  Solon  ixkift  be  "*  confidered  as    the    expreflion    of   political 

wifdom. 

•^  If  I  have  fucceeded  ii>  rcmovinff  a  prejudice  which  has  been  the  caufe 

;  of  our  voluntary  ignorance  of  the  mftitutions  oi  other  ftates,  it  fol1owis| 

that  feme  inquiry  into  their  conitttutions  and  laws  will  be  produ^^ivc,  at 

this  time,  of  numberlefs   advantages.     For|  the  new  century   opens  with 

j  events    of  fjch  extraordinary   magnitude   and  intereft,  that  without  fome 

I   previous  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  (hall  be  neither  fortified  iu>r  prepared 

:  againft  the  confequences  which  are  likely  to  arife  from  them*"^ 

I      His  obfervations   on  the  pfeudo-philolbphy.  of   pfdft  and  prefent 
times  are  equally  juft. 

^<  Every  age  which  thinks  in  a  different  mpde  from  the  a^  that  went 

before  it,  invefts  itfelf  immediately  with  the  title  of  philofdphical ;  much  in 

the  fame  manner  as  antiquity  dignified  with  the  name  of  fages,  thofe  who 

had  no  other  pretention  to  it  than  the  merit  of  cont radioing  their  cotempo* 

larics.     In  modern  times,  we  atta^  the  chamber  of  philofophers  to  many, 

who  are  merely  diftinguifhed  for  their  talent  of  furbiihing  up  old  fyftems  ii>a 

more  poli(hed  phrafeology  ;  or  who,  for  the  empty  gratification  of  a  tranfiait 

popularity,  have  caught  the  public  by  furprife,  and  diverted  them  from  the 

beaten  track  of  fober  experience,  and  cautious  indudlion.     Indeed,  the  habit 

of  generalization,    though  generally  produAive  of  fcientific  lefearch,  yet, 

when  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  political  inquiry,  if  extended  too  far»  is  as 

liable  to  pervert  the  underftanding,  as  the  habit  of  generalizing  from  one  or 

a  few  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of  man.     Thefe  fy ftcms  have  been  received 

with  iuch  extacy,  and  are  circulated  with  fuch' pertinacious- zeal,  that  it  is 

ranch  to  be  feared,  fociety  will  not  eafijy  recover  from  the  fliock'  which  it  has 

experienced.     Helvetius  himCelf,  the  moft,  acute  and  original  geniuS  of  this 

fe^it,  is   now  become  an  ancient,  compared  with  fame  of  his  difci pies.     As 

thefe  builders  of  aeiral  caftles  are  fond  of  propagating  their  do^rines,  perhaps 

without  forefeeing  their  practical  influence  on  fociety,  it  has  been  queftioned 

by  cautious  and  well  meaning  perfons,  whether  the  advantages  which  genuine 

philbfophy  expefted  to  derive  Kom  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  mjiy 

not  be  ultimately  defeated  by  the  chartered  libcrtioifm  of  the  prefs  ?     Doubt- 

lefs,  if  we  compare  without  prejudice,  thepreCent  (late  of  human  kfiowledge, 

withthap  which  haspafled  away,  we  (hall  perceive  aconfiderable  progrefs.in 

various  branches  of  moral  and  natural  phiiofophy.     Bur,    the   generation 

^hichareyct  to  follow^  will  difcover  in  many  points  which  may   feem  too 

iftinute  and.  familiar  for  phiiofophy  to  dwell  upon,  the  fources  of  many  errors 

of  the  underftanding,  and  of  many  corruptions  of  the  heart.     We  neverihc- 

Icfs  alledge  that  we  have  difcuffed  and  analyzed  all  fubjtfts  from  prophare 

Bf  tboldgy  to  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion,  from  'metaphysics   to 

matters 
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matters  of  tafte,  from  roofic  to  niorality,  from  the  fcholaflic  difpotcs  of  tlirt* 
logians  to  objeAs  of  commerce,  from  the  rights  of  princes  to  tke  rights  of 
Ibbjeds,  from  qbeftiohs  of  the  atmofl  importance  to  qusftions  of  no  importance 
at  all.  On  fomc  of  thcfe  fubje^s  new  light  has  teen  (hed,  npon  others  fieih 
otHcarities  have  arifen :  the  <;pnfequences  of  this  general  ebullicion  of  tbe 
mind  have  been  compared  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  oceani  which 
caril  feme  goods  on  the  (bore,  and  remove  others  to  a  greater  diftance.* 

**  What  may  be  the  altimate  effeds  of  all  thcfe  evenia  on  the  beings  who 
are  to  fill  the  cycle  of  the  nineteenth  c^tury,  is  a  matter  of  momentous,  bat 
doubtful  fpecalation.     If,  however^  we  meditate  on  what  is  now  ading  on  ' 
the  theatre  of  Europe,  if  we  examine  critically  the  literary  .proda<!lions  and 
general  topics  of  converfarion;  if  we  fiirvey  the  manners,  and  remark  the 
extent  of  rli'e  conceptions  and  hopes  of  thc-mcn  of  this  age  ;  we  (hall  ob&rvci 
that  in  many  of  the  moft  important  concerns  of  life,  a  very  furpriifing  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  ideas  of  mankind.     But  there  is  not  a  Feature  more 
prominently  dlfguiling  in'the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe,  than  that  mockerjr ; 
<rf  sll  pubric  law,  which  by  one  ftroke  of  the  pen,  transfers  whole  nations, 
without  their  confent,  to  foreign  mailers ;  partitions  the  faireft  portion  of 
ciiritized  fociety  among  a  few  ambitious  dy rjafties,  diifolves  the  reciprocal 
bond  of  proredion  and  allegiance  by  which  a  government  and  people  are  lield 
together,  feat  ten  widely  ^  the  feeds  of  contention  and  unceafing  revelt^  and 
citablifhes  the  plea  of  military  governmentj  which  ht'wg  rendered  permanent, 
genius  droops  and  withers,  the  bed  forms  of  focial  order  moulder  to  decay, 
and  peace,  jirDlce,  and  freedom,  are  banifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,^' 

In  the  courfe  of  his  le£lures  Mr.  Y.  propofes^  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  and  confequences  of  this  dreadful  revolution  of  which  b^  ap- 
pears t<i  entertain  very  accurate  ideas.  Bat  he  firft  means  to  trace  a 
general  outline  of  the  progrefs  of  fociety  and  government  from  th€ 
rarlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  period ;  in  order  to  develope  the  gradual 
advancement  of  knowled^,  and  the  progreffive  melioration  of  laws. 
Of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  a  lawyer  from  this  mode  of 
ftudying  the  hifiory  of  law  his  notions  are  very  correct ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wifhed  that  this  fubjefl  was  more  clofely  attended  to  by  pro- 
fef&onal  men  than  it  generally  i$»  W&  agree  with  our  aDdu>ri 
<)iat— 

'•*  When  thefe  inquiries  are  properly  conduced,  they  have  Kkefwife  a  ten- 
dency to  retrain  that  wanton  fpirit  of  innovation  which  men  arc  too  apt  to 
indulge  in  their  political  reafonihgs.  To  know  the  laws  already  eftablifhed, 
to  diiccm'  the  caufes  from  which  they  have  arifen,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  were  introduced,  is  ellentially  requifite  In  order  to  determine  upon  what 
•  occafions  they  ought  to  be  altered  or  abolifhed.  The  inftitutions  of  a  country, 
how  imperfect  foever  and  defedive  they  may  feem,  are  dommonly  fuited  to  tht 
jftateof  the  people  by  whom  they  have  been  embraced  ;  and  therefore,  in  mcA 
cafes^  they  are  only  fafceptible  of  thofe  gentle  improvements  which  proceed 

^  I  ,         »l  I  I    I  I      I  I  I       ■  miff  I——   ■ tm      II       ■      ■    ■   I— ■».*—— *^ 

*  **  EfTai  fur  Ics  Frincipes  des  Connoifiuicu  Hamaincsj^  pur  M^  D* AUja* 
'  Itertj  Tto.  V  * 
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fiote  9f  gradaal  reformation  of  the  manners,  and  are  Accompanied  Vith  a  cor^ 
rcfpondent  change  in  the  condition  of  focicty.  In  every  fyftem  of-  law  or 
fforemment,  the  difibrent  parrs  have  an  intimate  connedlion  with  each  others 
As  It  Is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  machine,  unlefs  we  are  previoufly  ae* 
Quainted  with  the  fcveral  wheels,  and  fprings  of  which  it  is  compofed;  (5 
tncrc  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  violent  alteration  of  any  fihglc  part  may  dc- 
ftroy  the  regularity  of  its  movements,  and  produce  the  utmoft  diforder  and 


coofiifion."  ■  -  r 


Xhere  are  much  found  ienfeand  political  wifdotn  in  thefe  remarks  \ 
IS  well  as  in  the  following.^ 

^<  liaftly,  in  my  method  of  analyzing  the  properties  and  pra^Hcal  effefts 
6f  laws  and  governments^  I  (hall  abftam  from  any  indulgence  of  fpeculative 
topics,  and  abftraft  reSfoning.  Confidering  Man  ias  be  is,  I  (hall  purp«yfel)^ 
aroid  alt  thofe  diiqaifitionH  which  are  mpre  fitted  to  the  innocent  reveri^d  of 
the  clofet,  than  to'^ra^ioal  kgiilation — difquifitions  which  have  led  to  moi^ 
erroneous  fyftems,  and  to  mpre  dangerous  confequences,  than  their  parti(an# 
are  willing  to  admit.  Indeed  there  is  no  fubjeft,  as  I  have  had  occafion  t^ 
Uluitrate  in  a  former  work,  on  which  we  are  fo  liable  to  err  ,a$.  in^politicajl 
ipecuktions ;  becaofe,  while  we  think  ourielves  perfe^  mailers  .of  every  part 
of  the  fubjef^^  difficulties  fuddenly  arife,  by  which  the  fubjed  irfelf  eludes 
our  keened  refearches.  Sometimes  our  views  of  it  are  too  confined,  and 
fometimes  too  extended  ;  ahd  often  we  fail  in  our  judgments  from  not  givinz 
fvfficient  attention  to  the  influence  of  various  concomitant  citcumftances,  which 
render  general  rules  of  little  ufe.  Men  of  talents  reafon  confequchtialfy  on 
every  fubjedt ;  but  when  inquiries  arc  conncfted  with  the  coniplicated  in* 
tcrefts  of  fociety,  the  vivacity  of  their  genius  prevents  th*m  fi*om  nbtiding 
the  variety  of  circomftaAces  which  render  every  confeqacnce,  almoft,  v^^icl* 
they  can  draw  uncertain.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  French  SjfteMes,  which 
are. only  a  chain  of  contingent  confequences,  drawn  from  a  few  fundamental 
xnaxirosj  adapted,  perhaps,  rafhly.  Such  fyilems  are  mere  conceits ;  they 
miflead  the  undetilanding,  and  efface  the  path  to  truth.  Thefe  fyftem^  aie 
fofined  upon  Hight  foundations  ;  the  authors  are  hurried  on  to  a  general  -con^ 
clufion  from  diiproportionate  premifes,  and  the  reader  who  expeds  rational 
dedudions,  is  deluded  by  fanciful  conjedlures  and  unauthorized  a&rtions.." 

The  paflages  which  we  have  extracted  from  this  " 'View"  wil^ 
no  doubt,  induce  our  readers  to  caft  an  eye  over  the  who^e  of  it. 
It  contains,  we  can  afTure  them,  much  very  good  matter.  From  the 
concluding  pages  We  learn,  that  Mr.  Yorke  has  been  denied  the 
privilege,  to  which  he  thinks  himfelf  juftly  entitled,  of  being  called 
to  the  bar.  it  i$  itnpoffibie  for  us  to  cenfure  the  lawful  giiardians  of 
the  profeiSon  for  exercifing  extreme  caution  and  vigilance,  m  the  ad- 
miffion  of  new  members  ;  /We  have,  indeed,  to  lament  that  it  has  not 
been  conftat^ftly  *anrd  uniformly  exercifed.  But,  Mr.  Y.  acknowledges 
his  paft  err6rs  fo  frankly ;  has  read  fo  full  and  public  a  fetradation  of 
them  •  has  laboured  fo  earneftly  to  make  all  the  amends  in. his  powef* 
to  fociety  'y .  that -we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  he  defer ves  piuch  on  the 
fjore  of  indulgince^  and  not  a  little  00  that  of  jufiice.  ^ 

Alfred 
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Mfnis  m  Bplc  Poekty  in  Si^  Basis.    By  Henry  James  Pye«    targt 
4to,    Pp.  250r  il.  5s.     Wnghc     London.     1801  • 

IN  a  brief  but  fenfible  Dedication  to  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  author  obferves, 

*^  On  one  thing  alone  I  pride  my(el^  though  I  am  ferry  to  fay,  it  is  not 
the  pride  of  fome  poets  :of  the  prefent  day»  who  poiTefs  greater  talents  than  I 
can  pretend  to  ;  in  celebrating  the  Founder  of  the  Jurifprudencei  the  Improver 
of  theConftiturioRi  and  the  Patron  of  the  Literature  of  my  Countr^>  1  have 
Endeavoured  to  appreciate,  at  their  juft  value,  the  important  bkfliftgs  we  d*. 
rive  from  each ;  tor,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  diftinguilhed  Engiilh  poet,  <  I 
am  glad  to  have  it  obferved,  that  there  appears  thrc^aehout  my  verfes,  a  uzl 
Tor  the  honour  of  my  country  ;  and  I  had  rather  be  thought  a  good  Engliih- 
nan,  than  the  beA  poet,  or  the  greateft  fcholar,  that  ever  wrote.'* 

This  is  at  once  manly  and  judicious.  The  weak  and  worthlefs 
leader  of  the  **  Ifocratifts,"  who  makes  **  liberty*'  a  cloak  for  hifi 
envy,  and  **  truth''  a  cover  for  his  malignity,  will  do  well  to  confidcr 
it  ferioufly  before  he  infults  his  country  a  fecond  time  by  an  oftenta- 
tious  difplay  of  the  triumphs  of  her  enemies. 

The  ftorf  of  Alfred  is  fo  wril  known,  that  it  would  be  fuperfiuous 
to  enlarge  on  it  here ;  we  (ball  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  notic- 
ing the  progrefs  of  events  as  related  by  Mr.  Pye,  and  with  fuch  cur- 
ibry  remarks  as  may  arife  in  the  courfe  of  our  exarnination. 

Alfred  was  fo  diftinguifhed  a  character  *,  the  vicii&cudes  of  bis  life 
were  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  and  the  reverence  and  aiFe£iion 
with  which  he  has  been  juftly  contemplated  by  his  countrymen  have 
ever  been  fo  warm  and  a<9ive  t^hat  a  work  of  which  he  (hould  be  the 
fubje^S^^  could  not  fail,  it  would  feem,  if  executed  but  with  a  common 
ihare  of  ability,  to  b^  peculiarly  attractive*  It  has  not,  however, 
proved  fo:  feveral  poems  have  been  written  on  the  adventures  of 
Alfred  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  wert  not  without  a  confiderable 
degree  of  merit,  yet  they  have  all  filently  funk  into  oblivi.  n.  To^ 
Attempt  jiccounting  for  this  would,  we  fear,  be,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
prejudge  the  prefent  poem,  which  we  Iball  therefore  try  by  its  own 
claim  to  notice,  and  without  the  flighteft  retrofpcdk  to  the  beauties  or 
dcfedis  of  thofe  which  have  preceded  it.  The  invocation  with  whick 
Mr.  Pjre  opj?ns,  is  fpirited  and  appropriate^ 

•*  While,  with  unequal  rerfe,  I  vci^uroui  finf , 
The  toils,  and  perils    of  a  patriot  Ivi*^g  5 
Struggling  through  war,  and  adv^e  fate,  to  plao9 
Britannia  s  throne  on  Virtue's  folid  bafe : 
(jiuardian  and  glory  of  the  Britilb  ides, 
Immo  tal  Freedom  !  give  thy  favouring  fmilet»..    , 
As,  to  our  northern  clime,  thy  beam  fuppUea 
^  The  want  o.  brighter  funs,  and  purer  lkie> 

So,  on  my  ruder  lays,  aufpicious  Qiine, 
*  And  mak    immortal,  vcrfe  as  mean  as  mine/  ^ 

He  now  enters  on  his  (ubjed.     How  he  w  ':!  xtt'e  with  the  antf* 
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^liary  we  know  hot ;  but  from  us^  arid,  indeed^  froth  every  reader 
who  thinks  with  us,  that  the  great  objeft  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  hq 
will  have  little  to  fear  for  a  flight  deviation  from  the  ftrift  line  of  faft* 
ififtory  informs  os  that  after  the  battle  of  Wilton  (in  which  Alfred 
was  defeated)  the  illuftrious  fugitive  ftill  cheriihing  a  hope  of  better 
fortune,  refolved  *'  not  to  forfake  his  country,  as  was  cuftomary  with 
his  predeceflbrs."  Our  authof,  however,  fends  him  to  Scotland,  to 
invoke  the  afliflanCe  of  Gregor,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendfhip ';  and  his  firft  appearance  on  the  fcene  is  fmgularly  ftrlkinj^ 
and  afFeSing- 

**  Dark  was  the  night,  againft  Forteviot's  towef 
Howl'd  thife  loud  blaft,  and  drove  the  fleety  fhower  j 
In  the  arch'd  hall,  with  floried  drapery  hung. 
While  facred  bards  the  fong  of  triumph  fung, 
Scotia's  boar  monarch,  with  his  peers  around. 
The  genial  board  with  focial  temperance  crown'd  i  ] 

Befide  him  fat  the  leaders  of  his  hofl-, 
Hetum'd,  exulting,  from  Ierne*s  coaft ; 

Where,  edged  by  Juftice,  his  vidorlous'fword  ''• 

To  Donabh*s  brow  the  regal  wreath  reftored  t 
When, ,  through  the  portal,  with  majeftic  mien, 
A  wandering  ftranger  join'd  the  feftive  fcene  : 
Vigorous,  he  feem'd,  in  manhood's  ripen'd  grace>, 
I'  .         ,  Firin  was  his  ftep,  but  ikd,  and  flow,  his  pace.** 

^he  King,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  antiquity,  with  which  fio  one  is 
better  acquainted  than  the  author  of  the  poem,  receives  the  unknown 
guefl  with  franknefs  and  bofpitality,  places  him  in  the  ^^  feat  of  ho- 
.nouf,'*  and  to  jdifpel  the  forrdw  which  clouded  his  brow,  gives  the 
fignal  to  the  minftrels.  With  equal  tafte  and  judgement  their  fongs 
are  taken  from  Oflian ;  and  the  efFedt  which  the  vifloHes,  the  loves> 
and  the  misfortunes  of  Fingal  produced  on  the  delighted  audience  is 
thus  beautifully  defcribed  : 

<*  Like  fccnes  of  years  Ions;  flown,  the  defcantftolc, 
Pleafant,  but  mournful,  oer  the  ruifled  foul  t 
For,  Memory  !■  thy  enchanting  light  can  throw 
A  gleam  of-  languid  joy  o'er  diftant  woe. 
As  the  pale  ;noon,  through  watery  mifts  difplay'd^ 
Faintly  illumes  the  billoWs*  darklipg  fliade.'* 

*     As  the  minftrels  proceed,  Alfred's  agitation  increafes. 

*'  Here  paflion's  torrent  IwelFd  the  flxanger's  breail,  " 

Atid  all  the  man  of  forrow  flood  confefs*d  y 
Acrofs  his  face  his  robe  he  drew,  to  hidq,  "^ 

Of  gufliing  tears,  the  involuntary  tide : 

Attentive,  Gregor  markM  his  ftruggling  painy  ^ 

Andflill'd,  with.hafly  voice,  the  plaintive  ftrain.** 

This  is  tranflated,'and  well  trariflated  too,  from  the  Odyfley4'   ^ 
AftfoTi^fio'iv  XH^*''  ywt  h  fM9  Mtft}M0*,    libt  if.  Vr  1I3» 

•  wot'xxxvn.  YQUii^  R  Alfred 
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Alfred  now  difcovers  himfelf,  and  gives  a  fummary  account  of  tiie 
principal  events  of  his  life  :  his  journey  to  Rome;  his  accession  to 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  three  elder  brothers  ;  his  rtiarriage 
with  the  beautiful  filler  of  Burthred,  his  frequent  con tefts  with  the 
Danes  till  the  fatal  battle  of  Wilton  ;  his  fubfequent  defpair,  and  en* 
couragement  by  one  of  his  dying  warriors ;  and,  finally,  his  refolu* 
tion  to  repair  to  Caledonia,  and  folicit  the  affiftance  of  Gregor.  To 
all  this  we  have  little  to  objeS ;  the  defpondency  of  the'  King,  in- 
deed, does  not  altogether  accord  with  his  acknowledged  finnnefs  of 
charadter  ;  but  it  is  not  unnatural,  and  might  have  taken  places  The 
reft  is  good. 

Mr.  Pye  obferves,  in  his  Dedication,  that  he  has  *' had  ample 
leifure  to  corre6t  5  and  we  are  well  perfuaded  that  he  has  '*  amply" 
availed  himfelf  of  it.  StjU,  however,  there  are  a  few  blemilhes  which 
the  eye  of  a  judicious  friend  might  have  detected  ;  and  which  we  could 
wifh  to  fee  removed.     We  doubt  whether 

''  The  zxTtiitsJbcokr 
for,  the  armies  fiercely  encounter  each  other,  be  good  Englifh  5  and 
we  are'certain  that 

**  Rivalled  the  meed  of  fame  his  fathers  worej" 

for,  rivalled  his  father's  fame,  can  be  juftified  by  no  mode  of  (peech 

whatever. 

The  following  paffage,  too,  is  deficient  in  grammar  j  it  is,  befides, 

involved  andvobfcure. 

"  For  every  tender  feeling,  which  poflfefs'd. 
Gives  life's  too  bitter  cup  its  only  zeft  j 
Which,  torn  away,  is  torn  each  focial  care. 
And  hope's  laft  beam  is  ^helm'd  in  black  defpair  j 
Friends,  freedom,  honour,  country,  all  afford 
^  Nerve  to  the  arm,  and  temper  to  the  fword." 

We  can  find  room  but  for  one  extra£l  more.  It  paints  with  great' 
energy  and  beauty  the  hopelefs  ftruggle  of  valour  with  fuperior 
numbers ;  and  has  recalled  to  our« minds  many  a  fimilar  fcene  that 
has  lately  pafled  on  the  Continent. 

"  Day  after  day,  with  oft  repeated  blow. 
Our  viftor  arms  purfued  the  fcatter'd  foe. — 
Short  was  the  triumph,  with  exhaulllefs  tide 
Unnunriber'd  hordes  the  wafte  of  war  fupplied. 
In  vain,  forth  ifTuing  on  the  billowy  main. 
Our  barks,  vi6torious,  met  the  hoftile  train. 
Staid  in  thejr^id  career  the  invading  hoft. 
And  wreck'd  th^ir  hopes  on  Albion's  ftormy  coaft  } 
While  wondering  Ocean  faw  his  fea-green  flood 
By  floating  corfes  choked,  and  ftain*d  wilh  blood. — 
Crotids,  on  the  evening  wave  in  fafety  born, 
Repalr'd  the  ufelefs  flaughter  of  the  morn/* 
In  our  next  Number  we  (hall  compleat  our  examination  of  Alfred, 
which  we  cannot  but  confider  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  Mr,  Pyc*s 
works  :  honourable  to  his  country,  refpectable  to  himfelf.     May  it 
be  profitable !  {To  be  continued.) 

Liffure^ 


Le^uret  on  Eccleftajitcal  titjlory.    fiy  the  late  Geoirge  Campbell, 

D.  D.  &c. 

(Concluded from  P.  222.) 

DT?,  Campbell,  though  determined  to  admit  no  evidence,  however 
ftrong,  as  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  epifco- 
pacy,  yet  acknowledges,  with  fome  hefitation  indeed,  that  of  the 
eiders  or  prefbyters  whom  the  apoftles  ordained  in  every  church,  one 
was  from  the  beginning  appointed  perpetual  prefident  or  moderator  of 
the  prefbytery.  This  conceffion  is  extorted  from  him  by  what  is  faid 
in  the  apocalypfe  of  the  angels  of  the  {t,ytTi  Afiatic  churches  j  and  ia 
a  fit  of  candour  he  even  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  admit'  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century,  a  kind  of  epifcopacy  had  grown  out 
of  the  original  inftitution  of  perpetual  moderators.  He  admits  like- 
wife,  as  a  fa<St  incontrovertible,  that  by  the  conftitution  of  the  primi- 
tive church  there  could  regularly  be  but  one  bifhop  in  one  city  ;  though 
he  contends,  that  fo  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  that 
bifliop  was  nothing  more  than  the  paftor  of  a  fingle  congregation  ! 

The  reafoning  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  this  laft  pofition  is 
indeed  fuch  as  we  fhould  not  have  expe<S):ed  from  a  manof  erudition, 
for  it  betrays  a  very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  appropriate 
language  of  the  primitive  church. 

**  From  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  it  is  evident,  he  fays,  that  the  whole 
flock  affembled  in  the  fame  place,  ivi  to  at/Io,  with  their  biftiop  and  Prefbyters, 
as  on  other  occafions,  fo  in  particular  every  Lord's  day,  or  every  Sunday  as 
it  was  commonly  called,  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worfliip,  hearing  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  receiving  fpiritual  exhortations.  Again,  as  there  was 
but  one  place  of  meeting,  fo  there  was  but  one  communion  table  or  altar,  as 
they  fometimes  riietaphorically  called  it.  There  ts  but  one  altar^  faid  Igna- 
tius, as  there  is  hut  one  bijhop,*'*^  £*y  dvaistarinfiov  J$  ttq  iviffxovo^* 

Lord  King,  from  whofe  Enquiry  into  the  Conjiitution  of  the  primitivi 
Churchy  this  reafoning  is  copied  almofl:  literally,  quotes,  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  one  or  two  paflages  (and  he  might  have  quoted  twenty)  from 
St.  Cyprian  and  other  antient  writers ;  and  in  reply  both  to  him  and  to 
Principal  Campbell,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  whole 
multitude  of  Chriftians  in  fuch  large  cities  as  Jerufalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  could  not  poffibly  meet  for  public  worlhip  in 
one  houfe,  fo  the  words  €t/  to  fltvlo,  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Magnefians,  do  not  iieceflarily  imply  that  all  the  Chriftians  of  Mag^ 
nejia  met  for  that  purpofe  in  one  houfe.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
^Ads  of  the  Apoftles  it  is  faid  that  **  the  kings  of  the  earth  ftood  up  and 
the  rulers  were  gathered  together,  fx/  to  aulo,  againft  the  Lord  and 
againft  his  Chrift." 

Now,  as  it  is  certain  that ««  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  rulers, 
with  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Gentiles  with  the  people  of 
Ifrael'Mid  not  all  gather  together- in  one  place  ^g^m^  the  Lord  and 
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againft  his  Cljrift,  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  was  afked  why  we  fliouIJ 
infer  from  the  words  e-Ki  to  avlo  in  the  apoftle  of  Ignatius  that  all  the 
Magnefians  aflembled  in  one  place  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worftiip. 
To  thrs  queftion  no  fajtisfaftory  anfwer  by  the  advocates  for  congrega- 
tional cpifcopzcy  ever  hus  been  ^  or  ever  will  be,  made.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  words  f»i  to  xvIo  following  fueh  verbs  as  ajwix^VitTOLv  may 
refer  to  the  ohje^  as  well  as  to  the  place  of  any  meeting  or  combi- 
nation ;  and  as  they  certainly  refer  to  the  ohje^^  and  not  to  the  place 
of  the  combination  mentioned  in  the  paflage  quoted  from  the  Acla 
of  the   Apoftles,    they   feem    likewife   to  refer   to  one  objeft,  and 
not  to  one  pface,  in  the  paflage  quoted  by  Lord   King    (for  Dr. 
Campbell  is  too  cautious  to  fay  whence  he  quotes  them)  from  the 
feventh    chapter   of  Ighatius's    epiftle    to   the    Magnefians.     The 
holy  martyr,  who  is  exhorting  that  people  to  unity  and  love,  after 
^various  other  arguments  proceeds  thus;  "  As  therefore  the  Lord  did 
nothing  without  the  father,  being  united  to  him,  neither  by  himfelf, 
nor  by  his  Apoftles  ;  fo  neither  do  ye  any  thing  without  your  bifliop 
and  Prelbyters,  xKKxy  eiriTOcculOj  |x/Awp^(Tfii%ii,  fxi»  hv^aiSy  eis  vovSf  \ucl 
eXuftSf  &c."     That  this  relates  to  public  worfliip  is  undeniable,  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  public  only  that  a  multitude  can  have  one  prayer  ;  but  to 
contend  that  fw/  to  avlo  denotes  the  one  individual  place  where  that 

frayer  was  offered  is  to  beg  the  queftion,  and  to  beg  it  at  the  expence  of 
gnatius's  reafoning.  If  it  was  the  pra6tice  in  Slagnefia  for  all  the 
Chriftians  to  affemble  in  one  houfe  for  public  worfliip,  it  was  impof- 
fible,  whether  they  adhered  to^their  bifliop  or  not,  that  they  could  pvtt 
xip  different  prayers,  and  what  the  martyr  fays  on  that  fubjedl  is  nothing 
better  than  impertinence ;  but  if  they  met  in  different  houfes  or 
oratories,  his  argument  is  much  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  as,  in  every 
diocefe  of  the  primirive  church,  the  order  and  fubftance,  if  not  the 
words,,  of  the  public  devotions  were,  by  the  bifliop's  injunction,  the 
fame  in  all  the  churches,  it  was  only  by  keeping  in  communion  with 
him,  that  the  people  could  have  but  one  prayen  Do  nothing  there- 
fore, fays  Ignatius,  without  your  bifliqp  and  Preft)yters,  awiTooaj\ 
for  this,  among  other  reafons,  that  ye  may  have  one  prayer,  one  fup- 
plication,  one  mind,  one  hope,  &c.  That  fuch  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  feems  incontrovertible  from  the  xronclufion  of  the  chapter, 
in  which  he  fays;  "  wherefore  run  all  together  (not  unto  one  temple) 
but  z%((is)  unto  one  temple  of  God,  as  to  one  altar,  &c."  In  per- 
fe£l  harmony  with  this,  he  exhorts  the  Chriftians  of  Smyrna  to 
«'  follow  the  bifliop,  as  Jefus  Cbrift,  the  Father  f  and  the  prefl)ytery 
'as  the  Apoftles;  adding,  let  that  eucharift  be  looked  upon  as  firm 
and  juft,  which  is  either  offered  by  the  bifliop,  or  by  him  to  whom  th$ 
hijhop  has  given  his  confenty — £^ei)fv\  fietaix  evTiccfuaTioc  riyeia^a^  >j*  Vwo  tw 

But  does  not  Ignatius,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Philadelphians,.  fay  that 
there  i$  but  one  altar,  even  as  there  is  but  one  bifliop  ?  He  certainly 
d6es>  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  originally  there  was  no  more 
than  one  altar  in  one  city,  and  that  the  oblations  were  made  at  that 
altar,  and  the  Eucharift  confecratcd  by  the  biihop  himfelf*    We  are 
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fiilly  aware  that  men  of  much  greater  learning  than  we  can  boaft^ 

have  thought  otherwife;  and  it  would  ill  become  us,  as  it  did  not 

well  become  Dr.  Campbell,  to  decide,  with  too  much  confidence,  a 

point,  about  v/hich  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Maurice  on  the  one  hand, 

and  Dr.  Hammond  with  Mr.  Bingham^  on  the  other,  held  different 

opinions ;  and  which  the  two  laft  of  thefe  learned  writers  declared 

themfelves  unable  to  determine.    It  is  not  on  the  expreffion  of  Ignatius 

quoted  by  our  author  that  the  opinion  refts  which  we  have  adopted  5 

for  there  are  fimilar  expreffions  almoft  innumerable  fcattered  through 

the  writings  of  the  antients  long  after  there  were  as  many  altars  as 

churches  in  a  dioccfe.     What  leads  us  to  think  that^originally  there 

was  but  one  altar  in  a  city^  is  the  known  pradice  of  fending  from  the 

Bifhop's  church  the  confecrated  elements  to  be  adminiftered  to  the 

commumcants  in  other  churches  j  For  that  in  the  days  of  Ignatius, 

the  cities  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and^Ephefus  contained 

each  many  congregations  of  Chriftians  meeting  in  different  houfes  for 

the  purpofes  of  public  worfliip,  though  they  were  all  under  the  paf- 

toral  care  of  one  biflipp,  is  a  faS  incontrovertible,     Dr,  Campbell 

indeed,    in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  independant  congregational 

churches,  denies  this   faft ;  and   in  doing  fo,    contradifts,    though 

furely  inadvertently,  the  infpired  writers  of  facred  Scripture. 

"  There  were  yet,  he  fays,  no  magnificent  edifices,  built  for  the  reception 
of  Chriftian  aflemblies,  fuch  as  were  reared  afterwards  at  great  expence,  and 
called  churches.  Their  heft  accommodation  for  more  than  a  century,  was  the 
private  houfes  of  the  wealthieft  diiciples,  which  were  but  ill  adapted  to  receive 
numerous  congregations," 

If  this  be  true,  and  no  man  will  queftion  its  truth,  we  beg  leave 
to  afk  pur  author's  admirers,  how  the  *'  many  myriads'*  {[ixjpictles)  * 
of  converted  Jews,  who  were  under  the  paftoral  care  of  James,  and 
the  elders,  could  poffibly  meet  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worfhip  in 
thQ  houfe  of  even  the  wealthieft  difciple  in  Jerufalem  ?  In  vain  will 
feme  one  reply  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  concourfc  of  believers 
collei^ed  from  all  parts  of  Judaea,  if  not  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
celebrate  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  at  Jerufalem  ;  for  it  has  been  proved 
with  the  force  of  demonftration,  +  that  though  St.  Paul  once  intended 
to  keep  that  feaft  at  Jerfualem,  he  did  not  a£lually  arrive  there  till 
feveral  days  after  the  ^eaft,  when  the  extraordinary  concourfe  muft 
have  departed  from  the  city.  But  whatevet  become  of  thofe  myriads, 
we  have  the  direft  teftimony  of  St.  Luke  J  that  the  number  of 
Chriftians  refiding  conftantly  at  Jerufalem  could  not  be  below  ten 
thoufand  j  and  even  that  is  too  large  a  number  to  have  "  aflembled 
every  lord's  day  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worfhip"  in  any  one 
houfe  whatever.  x 

From  Jerufalem  let  ys  pafs  to  the  feyen  Afiatic  churches,  and  cn- 


*  Ac^s.  xxi.  20. 

+  See  Dr.  Maurice's  dio:cfan  Epifcopacyt 

i  Afts  ii.  41,  iv.  4.  Vf  14.^1,  7. 
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quire  whether  they  could  poflibly  be,  as  our  author's  reafoning  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  been,  nothing  more  than  feven  congregations, 
which  afTembled  each  with  its  angel  and  Prefbyters,  in  one  houfe  for 
the  purpofes  of  public  worfhip.     Dr.   Campbell  efti mates  the  popu- 
lation of  Afia  Minor,  at  the  tim)e  thofe  churches  were  planted,  as 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  at  prefent,  and  the  number  of  Chriftjans, 
at  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  inhabitants.     This  laft  calculation,  he 
thinks,  'indeed  rather  too  high,  but  choofes  to  a£t  the  part  of  a  ge- 
nerous adverfary.     In  generofity  we  wiQj  not  to  be  behind  him,  ani 
Ihall  therefore  eftimate    the   prefent   population  of  Britain  at  only 
7,ooo,ooe,  which,  though  unqueftionably  too  low,  is  fufEeient  for 
our  purpofe.     The  thirtieth  part  of  7,000,000  is  233,333,  which  di- 
vided by  feven,  the  number  of  angels^  leaves,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
arithmetic,  33*333  members  for  each  congregation  !     Ifit  beimpot 
fible  that  fuch  a  multitude  as  this  could  affemble  under  one  roof  "  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read,  to  receive  fpiritual  exhortation,  and  to  par-^ 
tlcipate  together  in  the  Lord's  fupper,"  our  author's  fcheme  of  con- 
gregational epifcopacy  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  though  there 
may,  at  Hrft,  have  been  but  one  altar  in  a  city^  there  muft  have  been 
many  communion  tables  in  a  dlocefe. 

We  ihall  not  follow  the  learned  Principal  through  his  criticlfms  on 
the  words  fMxAiifl'/a,  T4K^0ix/tf,  and  lioyy^ais.     What  has  been  juft  faid  is 
a  demonftration  that  the  firft  of  thefe  words  fometimes  figniAes  in  the 
New  Teflament,  a  church  confifting  of  feveral  congregations  ;  and 
the  reader  who  wi(hes  to  know  the  ecclefiaflical  import  of  the  other 
two,  may  have  recourle  to  Bingham's  Origines  Ecclejiajiica.     He  will 
there  find  a  very  perfpicuous  account  of  the  procefs  by  which  the 
church  was  divided  into  parifhes  and  diocefes,  and  will  foon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  our  author's  etymological  deductions.    It  lAay 
not  however  be  improper,  before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjefl,  to 
;Oiew  that  it  was  morally,  if  not  phyfically,  impoffible,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  could,  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century, 
have  been  changed  from  a  congregational  or  even  a  claflical  prefbytery, 
into  a  diocefan  epifcopacy.     No  general  council  was,  or  could  be, 
held  during  that  period.     Was  it  not  ftrange  then — pai&ng  ftrange, 
that  in  all  the  churches  of  Afia,  Africa  and  JEurope,  the  moderators 
of  the  prefbyteries  fhould,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  have,  without 
any  previous  concert,  confpired,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  againttthe 
lights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow  prefbyters  ?     And  was  it  not  ftill 
jno/e  ftraOkie,  that  not  one  of  chofe  innumerable  Prefbyters  fhould  have 
piadp  ^  finglt  remonltrance  againfl  fo  violent  an   ufurpation?     They 
Vere  npc  always  filent  even  when  the  matter  in  difpute  was  of  much 
lefs  confequence. 

In  the  fecond  century  fuch  was  the  regard  of  Chriftians  to  what 
they  belieycd  to  be  apoftolical  pradlice,  that  Polycarp  bifhop  of 
Smyrna,  when  a  very  old  man,  made  a  journey  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  perfuading  the  weltern  churches  to  celebrate   the  feftival  oi 

J;^er,  oi>  th9  f4(?ie  day  with  ti^^  churches  of  the  caft.    He  pleaded 
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the  praQice  of  St.  John  for  keeping  that  feaft  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  moon;  but  Anicetus  the  Roman  bifhop  pleading  the  pradice  of 
St.  Peter  for  keeping  it  on  the  Lard's  day  following,  thofe  two  vene- 
rable men  parted  without  mccomplifliing  the  objeft  for  which  they  had 
met.  They  parted  indeed  in  full  communion  with  each  other,  nok 
deeming  the  precife  day  on  which  any  feftival  (hould  be  obferved,,  of 
fufiicient  importance  to  break  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  but  Viftor 
biflipp  of  Romq,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the  fame 
century,  thought  otherwife,  and  after  much  controverfy  on  the  fubjedl 
with  Poly<irates  bifhop  of  Ephefus,  threatened  to  excommunicate  the 
eaftcrn  churches  becaufe  they  would  not  adopt  the  weftern  praftice. 
Is  it  conceivable,  that,  at  a  period  when  fuch  a  quejllon  as  this  was 
deemed  of  importance,  the  whole  Chriflian  world  would  tamely  fub- 
mit  to  the  ufurpation  of  epifcopacy^  and  not  one  man — not  even  a 
heretic  or  fchifmatic  appeal  from  the  ufurpers  to  the  pradice  of  the 
Apoflles  in  the  planting  of  churches?  The.Donatifts  and  Novatians 
were  in  the  next  century  much  puzzled  to  affign  any  thing  like  a 
rcafon  for  their  vrithdrawing  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  in  the  language  of  antiquity,  eredling  altar  againfl 
altar.  This  univerfal  con  (piracy  of  a  few  clergyman  againft  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  brethren  and  the  people  would  have  furnifhed 
them  with  a  very  fuiEcient  reafon  for  leaving  the  communioivof  a 
fociety,  which  had  tamely  fubmitted  to  fo  iniquitous  a  deviation  from 
apoftolical  practice,  but  fofar  were  they  from  complaining  of  epifco- 
pacy,  that  they  thought  it  efTential  to  the  very  being  of  a  church. 
This  is  evident  from  the  conduft  of  Novatian,  who  inftead  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  inherent  powers  of  the  people,  fent  to  a  remote  corner 
of  Italy  for  three  obfcure  bifhops,  whom,  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication, 
he  perfuaded  to  confer  upon  him  that  charadler  which  he  could  not 
regularly  obtain. 

But  fuppofing  the  apoftolical  inflitution  of  diocefan  epifcopacy  to 
be  completely  proved,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  of  epifcopal  ordination 
to  the  Valid  admiriiftration  of  the  facraments  of  the  church,  how  are 
we  to  know  that  the  fucceflion  has  not  been  broken  between  the  di- 
vine founder  of  the  church  and  the  minifler  from  whom  we  receive 
thofe  facraments, 

*'  1  am  no  antiquary,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  and  may  not  have  either  the 
knowledge  or  the  capacity  neceifary  for  tracing  the  faint  outlines  of  antient 
eftabliQiments,  and  forms  of  government ;  for  entering  into  dark  and  critical 
queftions  about  the  import  of  names  and  titles ;  or  tor  examining  the  authen- 
ticity of  endlefs  genealogies."  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  among  the  Jews  the 
priefthood  was  confined  to  one  family,  **  but  no  order  oF  men,  exiiling  at 
prefent  in  the  Chriftian  church,  can  give  any  evidence  of  a  divine  right  com- 
jpared  with  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and.of  thepofterity  of  Aaron." 

We  cannot  help  being  of  a  different  opinion,  becaufe  it  is  furely 
eafier  to  afcertain  the  regularity  of  an  epifcopal  cpnlccration  which 
muft  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of  fome  witncfTes,  than  the  fi- 
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delity  of  a  woman  to  her  huiband's  bed  !  Had  the  Jewifh  religioa  ' 
fucceeded  the  (^hriftian,  Kotah  and  his  compa^yj^  whofe  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  indignation  againft  the  idea  of  an  ex* 
clufive  priefthood  fell  little  fhort  of  the  zeal  and  indignation  of 
our  author,  might  liave  urgpd  this  argument  with  much  greater 
cffea. 

**  Ye  takp  too  much  upon  you,  they  might  have  faid|  feeing  all  the  con- 
gregation are  holy  every  one  of  them  :  wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourfelves 
againft  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ?     For  the  fake  of  order  and  decency 
in  the  performance  of  public  worlhip  it  is  indeed  prppcr  to  appoint  one  or  twq 
incn  to  officiate  as  priefts,  and  Aaron  with  his  fons  may  be  as  fit  perfons  as  any 
Others  at  prefent  to  fill  that  office ;  but  why  do  you  prefume  to  confine  the 
pffice  to  their  family,  in  exclufion  of  all  others,  to  the  lateft  pofterity?     Is 
there  any  inherent  fanftity  in  th^  feed  of  Aaron  ?     If  there  be,  yop  ought  to 
give  us  fome  fecurity  that  no  fpurious  child  (hall  ever  bp  introduced  into  the 
family  of  the  high  prieft  ;  for  fhould  our  nation  become  rich  and  luxurious,  it . 
is  at  leaft  poffible,  in  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  that  the  wife  of  fome  individual 
high  prieft  may  prove  unfaithfu}  to  her  marriage  vow.     With  refpeft  to  fuc- 
ceffion  the  Chriftians  had  infinitely  greater  fpcurity  than  we  ;  for  their  prieft$ 
were  taken  from  any  family  and  invefted  with  their  facrcd  character  by  a 
public  ceremony  performed  in  the  face  of  day.     No  map  therefore  exifting 
among  us  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  years  from  the  prefent  period,  will  be 
able  t<Tgive  any  evidence  of  a  divine  right  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  bilhops  and  Prelbyters  among  the  Chiiftians," 

What  anfwer  Dr.   Campbell  would  have  made  to  this  fuppofe4 
reafoning  of  the  Hebrew  Independants  we  fl^all  not  conje6i:ure ;  but  tq 
the  man,  who  confiders  the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian  jnftitqtions  as  fome- 
^hing  more  than  republications  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  whoj* 
believes,  in  confequence  of  viewing  them  properly,  that  the  Provi^ 
dence  of  God  watches  oyer  his  own  iiiftitutions^  it  can  prefent  ncj 
difficulty.     To  the  hrer  Jews  it  was  fufficient  to  know  that  thii 
prielthood  had  bjsen  orrginally  eftabliflied  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  on  record  that  a  fpurious  ifllie  had  at  any 
time  been  introduced  into  that  family.     To  the  Chriftian  it  is  fuffi-; 
cienttoknow,  that  the  government  of  the  church,  as  originally  efta- 
|)li|hed  by  the  Apoftles,  was  epifcopal  in  the  diocefan  fenfe  of  that 
word,  and  that  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability  that,  at  any 
period  anterior  to  the  reformation,  the  epifcopal  fucc^ffion  had  failed 
in  any  church  on  earth.     To  preferve  it  nothing  was  rcquifite  but  a 
ilri£l  adherence  to  liturgical  forms;  and  to  fuch  forms  men  are  fortu- 
nately moft  attached  when  immcrfed  in  fuperflition  apd  ignorance, 
iSuch  churches  ^therefore,  whether  Romifli,  Greek*  or  reformed,  as 
have  pot  wilfully  thrown  off  the  epifcopal  order,  have  not  the  fmallefi: 
occafion  to  examine  endlefs  genealogies"  in  order  to  authenticate  their 
Spiritual  pedigree;  for  fuppofing  it  ppffible  (probable  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed)  that  at  fome  dark  period,  a  fpurious  link  had  found  its  way 
into  the  chain  of  fuccefiion,  it  is  an  event,  for  which,  as  it  is  unknown 
to  all  mankind,  no  man  of  the  prelent  age  wiU  be  called  to  account 
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)»y  ajuft  and  a  merciful  God.  On  the  authority  of  thofe  clergymen 
who  officiate  in  churches  that  have  rejeSfed  the  epifcopal  order  and 
fucceffion,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  pafs  any  judgment.  Whilft  we 
feci  it  to  be  our  duty  to  **  a(k  for  the  old  paths^  where  is  the  good  .  . 
way,  and  to  walk  therein,  that  we  may  find  reft  for  our  foyjis,"  we 
fball  leave  thofe  who  have  traced  out  for  tbemfelves  new  paths,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Bi(hop  of  fouls,  who,  as  he  knows  our.. 
Iraiities,  will  make  every  poflible  allowance  for  unavoidable  igno- 
rance, and  even  for  incorrigible  prejudice. 

And  here  we  ihould  take  leave  of  this  tedious  controverfy,  for  fuch 
our  review  of  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  ledures  has  proved  to  be, 
were  not  we  called  upon  as  the  advocates  of  truth  to  vindicate  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  epifcopal  church  of  Scotland  from  a  charge 
rot  lefs  abfurd  than  it  is   illiberal,  and  which  the  author  attempts  to 
fupport  by  a  kind  of  reafoning,  that,  were  it  of  any  force,  would 
pperate  as  powerfully  againft   the   apoftolical   defcent  of  our  own 
bifhops,  as  of  thofe  who  are  overfeers  of  the  church  of  God  in  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.     This  charge  is  no  other  than  that  the 
Scotch  epifcopacy  failed  foon  after  the  revolution  in  1688.     In  what 
pDianner  did  it  fail,  will  our  readers  naturally  afk  ?     Is  a  civil  efta- 
bliftmer^t,  m  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Campbell  fo  effential  to  epifcopacy, 
that  the  order  of  bifhops  cannot  he  continued  in  a  church  which  is 
not  fupported  by  the  ftate  ?     No  ;  little  fcrupulous  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  about  ^ontradiding  himfelf,  he  had  faid  too  much  of  primN 
tive  epifcopacy,  to  hazard  fo  glaring  a  contradiction  as  this.     Per- 
haps he  wajs  of  Mr,  Wodhull's  opinion,  that  the  ad  of  parliament 
which  changed  the  ecclefiaftical  edablifhment  of  Scotland,  and  de- 
prived the  bifhops  of  their  feats  in  parliament,  or  at  lead  that  fome 
penal  law  epa6ted  at  a  fubfequent  period,  deprived  thofe  prelates  of 
the  power  of  ordaining  bifhops,  prieits  and  deacons.     No ;  he  had 
profefled  at  leaft  too  great  a  regard  for  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
lathers  and  councils  to  appeal  from  them  to  any  lawyer  to  learn 
whether  an  apoftolical  inftitution  could  be  repealed  by  any  a£):  or  zQi% 
of  the  Britifh  parliament.     Doe$  he  then  bring  any  proof  that  the  de- 
prived bifhops  took  no  meafures  to  continue  that  order  in  their  then 
pcrfecuted  church  ?     No  ;  he  admits  that  they  ordained  feveral  bifhop? 
at  large  ;  but  becaufe  thofe  bifhops  had  not  been  previoujfy  aappointed 
each  to  a  certain  diocefe,  he  contends  that  their  ordinations  were 
null  and  avoid,  nay  that  they  were  y^raVfl/ ceremonies,  of  which  it 
is  impofEble  to  conceive  the  objcd.     The  pitiful  mixture  of  fophiftry 
and  ridicule  by  which  he  attempts  to  maintain  this  pofition  breathes 
(he  genuine  fpirit  of  that  licentious  philofophy  which  derives  all  au« 
thority  civil  and  ecclefiaftural  from  the  fufFrages  of  the  people  ;  which 
the  author  has  indeed  employed  as  a  buttrefs  to  fupport  his  fcheme  of 
congregational   churches,    but    which   has   been   more   fuccefsfully 
fmployed  on  the  continent   to  overturn  all  churches  iii  which  the       , 
jChriftian  religion  was  publicly  taught,  ^     ' 
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Originally,  he  fays,  **  the  terms  ordination  and  appointment  to  a  particular 
faftoral  charge  wctt  pcT£t6ily  {ynimymous.     If  one,  in  thofe  truly  primitive 
times  (which  but  rarely  happened)  found  it  neceffary  to  retire  from  the  work 
of  a  bilhop,  he  never  thought  of  retaining  either  the  title  or  the  emoluments. 
To' be  made  a  bifhop,  and  in  being  fo  to  receive  no  charge  whatever,  to  have 
tio  ivori  to  execute  could  have  been  regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  a  contra- 
.diftion  in  terms.     The  name  bi(hop  means  overfeer,  and  this  is  a  term  ma- 
nifeftly  correlative  'to  that  which  exprcfles  the  thing  to  be  overfeen.    The  ^ 
connedlion  is  equally  neceffary  and  effential  as  between  father  and  child,  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjeft,  hufband  and  wife.     The  one  is  inconceivable  without 
tkc  other.    Ye  cannot  make  a  man  an  overfeer  to  whom  yc  give  no  overfight, 
no  more  than  ye  can  make  a  man  a  (hepherd,  to  whom  ye  give  tlie  charge  of 
no  iheep,  or  a  hufband  to  whom  ye  give  no  wife.     Nay,  in  fadl,  as  a  man 
ceafes  tp  be  a  hufband,  the  moment  that  he  ceafes  to  have  a  wife,  and  is  no 
longer  a  fhepherd  than  he  has  the  care  of  fheep,  fo  in  the  only  proper  and 
original  import  of  the  words,  a  biihop  continues  a  bifhop  only  whiiil  he  con- 
tinues to  have  people  under  his  fpiritual  care.'' 

Thefe  are  the  principles  from  which  our  author  declaims,  for  he 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  reafon,  againft  the  epifcopal  fucceffion  in  Scot- 
bnd.  As  we  doubt  not  but  they  are  deemed  folid  as  well  as  ufeful 
principles  by  all  the  frieirds  of  the  people,  and  other  modern  reformers 
of  Church  and  State ;  and  as  they  are  certainly  calculated  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  thefe  men,  and  of  none  elfe,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
inquire  what  eiFeSs  would  refult  from  them,  if  admitted  as  rules  of 
conduced,  on  various  inflituttons,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical. 
We  ft  all  thus  fee  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fulFer  our  zeal  againfl  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  and  fuch 
of  us  as  wiih  things  to  run  in  the  old  channel,  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
terred from  implicitly  adopting  any  fet  of  novel  principles,  without 
previoufly  weighing  their  confequences. 

In  the  year  1654,  Charles  II.  had  no  fubje£ts  in  Ireland,  where 
his  authority  had  never  been  recognized,  and  from  which  he  was  then 
an  exile.  That  in  fuch  circumftances  he  was  King  of  Ireland  is  in- 
conceivable, fays  our  author;  and  yet  we  find  him  in  that  very  year 
cxercifing  a£ls  of  royalty  by  creating  Irife  peers,  who  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  feats  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  and  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  fitting  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  however,  will  do  well  to  look  to  himfelf ;  for  Dr; 
Campbell  has  difcovered  that  his  patent  of  peerage  is  z  farcical  deed, 
of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the  object !  When  we  read  occa- 
fionally  in  ^he  newfpapers,  that  the  King  has  promoted  a  number  of 
Colonels  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  of  Lieutenant- Genfrals 
to  the  Rank  of  General  in  Chief,  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  confi- 
der  thefe  promotions  as  real  5  but  it  feems  we  have  egregioufly  de- 
ceived oiirfclves.  Such  promotions  are  nothing  more  than  farcical 
ceremonies ;  for  '*  the  name  General  is  a  term  manifeftly  correlative  to 
to  an  army  commanded  :*  the  one  is  inconceivable  without  the  other  !*' 

*  See  Johnfon's  Piftionary, 
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When  a  man  is  created  Doftor  of  Phyfic,  whether  by  an  Englifh  or 
a  Scotch  Univerfity,  he  is  authorized  to  exercife  his  profelfion  every 
where,  and  every  where  to  prefcribe  for  the  fick  who  may  confult  himj 
but  he  cannot  do  fo  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh  till  he  be  adinittwl  int6 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  ei'ther  as  a  fellow,  or  at  leaft  as  a 
licentiate.     All  diplomas,  therefore,   by  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen, 
creating  men  Doftors^  of  Phyfic  are  farcical  deeds  \  and  our  author 
muft  have  been  confcious  that  he  was  a61:ing  a  part  in  a  farce,  every 
time,  that,  as  principal  of  Marefchal  colteoe,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  fubfcribe  fuch  farragos  of  abfurdity  !   When  an  Englifli  Bi(bop  is 
tranflated  from  one  fee  to  anofher,  there  is  necefl'arily  a  period  (it  may 
indeed  be  a  very  (hort  one)  when  he   is  bifhop  of  neither.     During 
that  petiod  therefore  he  is  a  mere  layman^  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  ordain  priefts  and  deacons,  or  to  confirm  youth  till  he  has  been  a 
fecond  time  confecrated  by  the  Archbilhop  and  two  of  his  fuffragans  I 
The   four  bilhops,    Barlow^    Scory,    Loverdale^    and    Hodgkin^  were, 
none  of  them,  diocefans,  at  the  time  that  thty  confecrated  Mathew 
Parkei-,  the  firft  proteftant  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  According  to  our  author,  therefore,  they  were  no  biihops; 
the  pretended  confecration  was  a  farcical  ceremony  \  and   the  Church 
of  Rome  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Campbell   for  a  new  argument,  which 
comes  happily  in  aid  <A  the  worn  out  fable  of  the  Nag's  head  tavern, 
to  prove  the  invalidity  of  all  Englift  ordinations  !   By  the  ftatutes  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  colleges  in  our  two  Univerfities,  the  Fellows 
muft  be   in  priefts  orders  ;  and  accordingly  there  are,  both  in  Oxford 
and  in  Cambridge,  many  priefts  or  prefbyters  who  never  had  the  paf- 
total  care  of  any  congregation  ;  but  it  feems  thefe  men  are  not  real 
priefts  n^ore  than  a  man  is  a  real  Ihepherd,  who  never  had  the  charge 
of  flieep  ! 

To  fneerat  the  church  of  England  Ts  indeed  the  Principal's  delight; 
but  he  is  here  fo  blinded  by  his  zeal,  that  he  attacks  with  thepoifoned 
arrovvs  of  ridicule  the  very  church  of  which  he  was  himfelf  9  member. 
If  there  be  in  any  one  of  the  Scotch  Univerfities  a  profeflbr,  whether 
of  theology  or  of  any  other  fcience,  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
order  of  prefbyter,  or  minifter,  without  being  appointed  to  a  paftoral 
charge,  the  eftabliftied  Church  of  Scotland  is,  at  this  moment,  guilty 
of  all  the  abfurd  condu6^,  which  Dr,  Campbell  attributes  to  Dr. 
Patterfon  archbifliop  of  Glafgow  ;  Dr.  Rofe,  biftiop  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Dr,  Douglas,  bilhap  of  DuTiblane,*  foon  after  the  revolution. 

*  Dr.  pampbell,  for  vhat  reafon  was  known  to  himfelf.  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  prelate  or  of  the  primate  of  Glafgow,  but  rcprefents  the  Scotch 
epifcopacy  as  derived  from  the  bifhop  of  Edinburgh  alone.  The  fad,  how. 
ever,  is,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1705,  Dr.  Sage,  formerly  one  of  the 
-miniflers  of  Glafgow,  afid  Dr.  Fullarron,  torrEerly  mii>ifter  at  Paiilcy,  were 
fonfecrated  at  Edinburgh  by  the  three  Bifhops  whom  we  have  named,  and 
jhat  every  confecration  performed  in  Scotia nd  fince  has  been  by  the  canonical 
puml^r  of  bjlhpps.K*-^-— 6V^  Skinner's  Hifcrj  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Nay,  if  he  him  fel  fever  baptized  a  child  or  difpenfed  the  facramentof 
the  Lord's  fupper  after  the  year  1771,  he  took  upon  him^an  office, 
which,  according  to  his  own  principles,  he  had,  by  the  conftitution 
of  the  church,  no  right  to  perform ;  for  in  that  year  he  refigned  his 
paftoral  charge,  and  became  in  confequence  no  minifter ! 

To  this  it  will  be  faid,  that,  in  1654,  Charles  II.  had  a  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  though  not  in  a£tual  pofTef&on  of  it,  and 
could  in  confequence  of  that  right  create  peers ;  that  the  officers  pro« 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Generals  have  a  right  to  command  armies,  which 
they  had  not  when  in  the  rank  of  Colonels  :  that  Dofiors  of  Phyfw 
in  the  Univerflties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  a  rights  in  confe- 
quence of  their  degree,  to  demand  admission  into  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyiicianis  in  London,  as  we  fuppofe  the  Abeiltleen  Do£(ors  i|^ay  do, 
into  the  Royal  College  in  Edinburgh ;  that  each  of  the  Bifhops  who 
confecrated  Dr.  Parker,  though  not  inftalled  in  the  cathedral  church 
oi  zny  particular  diocefe^  had  been  regularly  admitted  into  the  epifcopal 
college^  /and  could  therefore  confer  oide/s|  and  assift  at  the  confecration 
of  bifhops  J  and  that  the  Fellows  of  Ehglifh  colleges,  as  well  as  Pro- 
fefTcrs  in  Scotch  Univerflties,  have  authority,  when  duly  ordained,  to 
adminiiler  the  facraments,  and,  without  receiving  a  fecond  ordina- 
tion, to  take  upon  them  the  pafloral  care  of  any  congregation  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  appointed. 

We  admit  the  validity  of  the  reply  j  but  infift  that  it  is  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  Scotch  epifcopacy,  even  fuppofing  it  derived  from 
the  ante-revolution  bifliops  exactly  in  the  manner  which  Dr.  Campbell 
has  ftated.  Thofe  bifhops  at  large,  who  were  confecrated  by  the 
Archbrfhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Bifhop 
of  Dunblane,  received,  by  that  confecration,  authority  to  ordain 
priefls  and  deacons,  and  to  confecrate  bifhops  in  any  country  on  earth 
where  no  orthodox  epifcopal  church  was  already  planted.  No  maxim 
was  more  univerfally  received  in  the  firft  three  centuries,  than  that 
every  bifhop  had  a  paftoral  relation  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
Diocefes  were  but  limits  of  convenience,  necefTary  indeed  for  the  pre- 
fervaiion  of  order  in  times  of  peace ;  but  they  were  difregarded  entirely 
during  the  prevalence  of  herefy,  when  every  bifhop,  confidering  him- 
felf  as  an  univerfal  paftor,  felt  the  obligation  of  feeding  his  matter's 
fheep  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  were  fcattered.  Idcircp 
copiofum  corpus  eft  facerdotUm,  concordiae  mutuae  glutino  atquc  uni- 
tatis  vinculo  copulatum,  ut  fi  qiijs.  ex  collegio  noftro  hasrefin  facere, 
ct  gregem  Chrifti  lacerare  et  vaftare  tentaverit,  fubveniant  caeteri. — 
Nam  etfi  paftores  multi  fumus,  unum  tamen  gregem  pafcimus,  et 
oves  univerfas,  quas  Chriftus  fanguine  fuo  et  paffione  quaefivit,  col- 
]igere  et  fovere  debemus.*  The  college  of  bifhops  was,  in  the  age  of 
St.  Cyprian,  confidered  as  a  great  corporation  folmded  for  the  purpofe 
of  propagating  the  faith   through  the  world,  and   preferving  it  in 
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purity.  Into  that  corporation  members  were  admitted  bjr  certain 
liturgical  forms,  of  which  impofltion  of  hands  by  one  or  more  biChops 
was  always  deeme^d  an  eflentia]  ceremony ;  and  whoever  was  thus  ad- 
mitted^ became  immediately  vefted  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  corporation.  When  countries,  indeed  were  divided  into  diocefes, 
and  local  biftiops  placed  over  each,  thofe  bifhops  were  prohibited  by 
canon  from  impertinently  interfering  with  each  others  condudl  j  but 
when  the  faith  or  welfare  of  tHe  church  was  in  danger,  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  community — of  that  epifcopatus,  cujus  afmgulis  in  folidumpars 
tenetur* — made  them  difregard  fuch  canons  ;  becaufe  no  laws,  enabled 
by  human  authority,  'bould  tie  up  their  hands  from  performing,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  fuch  a£ts  of  their  epifcopal  office  as  were  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  true  religion,  for  the  fake  of  which  their  order 
itfelf  was  firft  inftituted  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles. 

Hence  both  Athanafius  and  Eufebius  of  Samofata,  when  the  church 
was  in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Ariarrifm,  ordained  bifhops, 
presbyters,    and  deacons  at  large.+     Hence  too  the  Archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  with  the  Bifhops  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunblane,  confecrated 
thjB  bifliops  Sage,  Fullarton,  and  others  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
corvtinuing  the  order  in  Scotland,  and  performing  in  that  kihgdom 
fuch  adts  of  the  epifcopal  office  as  they  deemed  neccfTary  to  the  pre- 
fervation of  true  religion.     They  did  not  indeed  aflume  to  themfelves, 
wbat  for  centuries  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  a  right 
to  place  the  newly  confecrated  bifhops  over  any  particular  dIocefes)  of 
the  kipgdom;  but  if  the  condu£l  of  the  two  ancient  prelates  was 
proper,  and  the  bifhops,  whom  they  confecrated  at  large,  real  bifhops, 
fafts,  which  hitherto  have  i^ever  been  quedioned,  it  is  impoffible  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  prelates,  or  to  doubt  the  validUy  of 
the  confecrations,  which  were  thus  performed  by  them.     In  both 
cafes,  the  bifhops  at  large  were  confecrated  to  execute  the  office  of  uni- 
verfal  bifhops  or  apoflles  ;  and  fuch  our  authof  admits  they  might  have 
been  (fee  VoL  I.  p.  346)  if  the  apoflles  could  have  had  fucceffors. 
This,  indeed,  he  denies,  but  with  how  little  reafon' we  have  already 
fhewn.  We  fliali  not,  therefore,  go  over  our  former  ground,  but  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  afking  the  Editor  of  thefe  Leftures  how  the  gofpel 
is  to  be  propagated  and  churches  founded  in  heathen  countries,  if  no 
man  can  now  be  vefted  with  apoftolical  authority.    The  Bifhops  con- 
fecrated by  Athanafius  and  Eufebius  of  old,  and  by  the  bifhops  Pater- 
fon,  Rofe,  ^apd  Douglas  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as  thofe  who  con- 
fecrated Dr.  Parker  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,'  inftead  of  being  cVafled 
with  the,  "  vagabond  clerks"  condemned  by  the  Coun,cil  of  Chalce- 
don,  muft  be  confidered  as  Apoftles  in  the^ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word. 
They  were  not  indeed  fent  into  heathen  countries,  but  into  countries 
overrun  with  herefy  and  fchifm,  from  which  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  reclaim  mankind,  as  to  convert  them  from  idolatry. 

•  Cypr,  de  unitate  ecchjite, 

\Socrat,  Libf  a,  Caf,  24  and  Tifod,  Lih,  4.  Ca^.  15. 
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The  Scotch  cpifcopacy,  therefore,  as  well  as  our  own  remains  un- 
hurt hy  this  rude  aflault  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  edicor.     ()n  the 
fucceflion,  however,  of  the  bifliops  in  Scotland,  we  have,  fometh'mg 
more  to  fay,  not  indeed  in  fupport  of  their  church,  which  infirmly 
built  on  the  found.-tion  of  the  apoftle^  and  prophets,  "  Jefus  Chrift 
himfelf  being  the  chief  corner  ftone,"  bat  to  (hew  the  dudility  of  our 
author's  principles.     He  acknowledges  that  the  Do^^or's  Sage,  Ful- 
larton  and  others,  who  were  confccrated  foon  after  the  revolution,  had 
been  parifh  priefts  prior  tt>  that  aera ;  and  it  appears  from  Skinner'* 
hiftory,  that  after  they  were,  depiived  of  their  parifhes,  they  continued, 
like  the  primitive  clergy,  paftors  of  fuch  congregations  as  could  meet 
in.  one  houfe  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worflbip.     In  this  ftate  of 
thfngs  they  were  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  dignity  by  a  folemn  and  canon- 
ical confecration,  which  could  not  furely  deprive  them  of  the  over- 
fight  of  thofe  flocks,  of  which  they  had  previoufly  the  paftoral  care 
as  priefl:s  of  the  fecond  order.     But  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  a 
bifliop's  paftoral  care  extended  not  beyond  a  fingle  congregation,  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after  the  introdudlion  of  epifcopacy  into 
the  church;  and  if  fo,  the  dodlors  Fuliarton,  Sage,  and  others,  who, 
in  Scotland,  were  cOnfecrated  foon  after  the  revolution,  were  not  only 
primitive  bifliops,  but  perhaps  the  only  primitive  bifhops  then  to  be 
found  in  the  world.     Yet  has  this  man,  or  his  editor  for  him,  the 
confidence  to  affirm,  in  dire6l  contradiction  to  his  own  principles  and 
all  his  former  reafonings^  that  to  **  their  firft  ordination  as  prefbyters, 
their  farcical  confecration  by  Dr.  Rofe  and  others,  added  nothing  at 
all"  !!!     He  is  gracioufly  pleafed  indeed  to  admit  that  the  Scotch  epif- 
copal clergy  "  have  2.  fort  of  prefbyterian  ordination  ;  but  '*  I  would 
by  no  means,  fays  he,  be  underftood  as  equalizing  their's  to  that 
which  obtains  among  us.    Whoever  Jls  ordained  among  us  is  ordained 
a  bifhop  by  a  clafs  of  bifhops;  but  their  orders  are  from  prefcyters,  a 
fort  of  minifters,  who  are  not  authorized  to  ordain,  and  who  were  not 
originally  in  the  church"  !!! 

Is  this  the  language  and  reafoning  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  juftly  ce- 
lebrated author  of  **  The  DiflcTtation  on  Miracles/'  and  of  the  va- 
luable work  entitled,  '^  The  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric?"  So  fays 
the  Editor,  and  we  dare  not  contradidl:  him  ;  but  it  is  fuch  reafon- 
ing as  would  difgrace  a  fchoolboy  who  had  ever  Tooked  into  a  treatifc 
of  logic.  Were  not  all  the  prefbyterian  churches  on  earth  founded 
either  by  the  multitude,  the  civil  power,  or  thoie  who,  at  the  refor- 
ination,  being  priefts  of  the  fecond  order,  had  received  no  authority 
to  ordain,  and  were,  according  to  our  author,  not.  originally  in  the 
church  .?  If  fo,  and  if  his  reafoning  have  any  force  (we  do  not,  in- 
deed, think  It  has  much)  the  denomination  aflumed  to  themfelves  by 
the  learned  Principal  and  his  brethren  fignifies  nothing  ;  for  whether 
called  prefbyters,  biftjops,  patriarchs,  or  popes,  thefe  men  have  no 
other  right  to  minifter  in  holy  things  than  what  ,they  derive  from  the 
fuffr^Jtges  of  the  people,  the  authority  of  the  civil   magiftrate,  or  a 

farcical  ordination  performed  by  a  fort  of  fubordinate  minifters,  who 
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were  wholly  unknown  in  the  apoftolieal  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Doftors  Fullarton  and  Sage,  &c.  were,  by  the  confeflion  oi  Dr. 
Campbell  himfelf,  minifters  of  this  fubordinate  order  previous  to 
their  confecration  by  Biihop  Bere  and  his  colleagues,  and  therefore 
iqual  to  the  founders  of  his  church;  and  if  there  be  one  fentence  of 
truth  or  confiftencyin  the  firft  340  pages  of  thefe  Lectures  they  were, 
by  that  confecration,  made  minifters  of  a  higher  order,  even  bifhops  fuch 
as  our  author  admits  to  have  been  priginally  placed  over  the  churches 
by  the  apoftles,  and  to  havp  prefided  over  thpm  on  the  apoftolieal  model 
down  almoft  to  the  aera  of  St.  Cyprian,  During  the  life  of  Bifhop 
Kofe,  the  Bifhops  confecrated  in  Scotland  after  the  revolution  feem 
indeed  to  have  adled  only  as  chorepifcopi  to  that  prelate ;  but  they 
certainly  became,  at  his  death,  what  our  author  calls  parochial bijhops-^ 
and  why  their  parijhes  might  not  have  gradually  grown,  as  he  thinks 
the  primitive  parifhes  grew,  into  diocefes^  or  why  they  might  not  have, 
at  once,  become  diocefans  by  the  eleftion  of  the  paftors  and  people  of 
the  neighbouring  congregations,  it  behoves  the  judicious  Editor  of 
tbefe  Lectures  to  fay.  For  our  own  (hare,  we  are  well,  fatisfied  not 
only  that  the  Scotch  epifcopal  clergy  are  validly  ordained,  and  that 
prelbyteri an  "Ordination  and  theirs  can  never  be  equalized ;  but  that 
they  are  the  only'  clergy  who  can  be  properly  faid  to  officiate  by  epif- 
copal authority  in  that  part  of  (jreat  Britain. 

We  ihould  now  accompany  our  learned  author  through  the  fecond 
volume  of  thefe  Lectures,  in  which  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Romifh  Hierarchy  are  traced  through  all  the  ftages  of  diocefan,  mc- 
tropolitical  and  patriarchal  jurifdiction,  till  the  whole  edifice  is  com- 
pleted in  the  defpotifm  of  the  Pope;  but  we  have  been  fo  »long  de- 
tained by  his  artful  attack  on  our  two  national  eftablifhments,  and  on 
the  epifcopal  church  in  Scptland  fo  nearly  allied  to  one  of  them,  that 
after  giving  one  caution  to  our  proteflant  readers,  we  mufl  leave  the 
defence  of  the  Catholics  to  themfelves.  The  partial  quotations,  which 
We  have  noticed  in  the  fiHl  volume,  from  the  writings  of  Clemens 
Rbmanus,  Ignatius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Hilary  the 
deacon,  Mr.  Dodwell,  the  ftandards  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  rendered  us  extremely 
fufpiqious  of  the  fidelity  of  every  quotation,  which,  in  thefe  lectures, 
is  made  the  bafis  of  an  argument  whether  againft  popery  or  prelacy. 
If  they  have  not  produced  the  fame  efFeft  on  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers, the  following  certainly  will ;  for  it  is  fuch  a  fpecimcn  of  pole- 
mical artifice,  as  the  world  has  feldom  feen. 

Setting  himfelf,  in  his  tenth  leiSure,  to  oppofe  the  idea  of  the 
Chriftian  clergy  l>eing,  in  any  proper  fenfe,  priejis ;  and  finding,  in 
bis  way,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hickes — the  celebrated  dean  of  Worce-- 
fter,  Dr.  Campbell  fkirmifhes  awhile  with  that  author,  but  certainly 
gains  no  victory.  Of  this  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible ;  and  deter- 
mined to  blaft  the  charaftcr  of  the  man,  whofe  arguments  he  had 
failed  to  confute,  he  introduces  him  again  tp  the  reader's  notice  in  the 
■•  following  manner :  . 


t^9  ORIGINAL  criticism; 

,  **  An  author^  of  whofe  fentrments  I  took  fome  notice  in  ffly  laft  le^tirdj 
has  obfcrved,  that  as  civilians  have  their  fidions  in  law,  our  theologifts  alfo 
have  their  fidiond  in  divinity.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  fome  of  our  theolo- 
gical f/ilems  are  fo  ftuffed  with  thefe,  that  little  of  plain  truth  is  to  be  learnt 
from*  them.  God  forbid  I  (hould  add,  in  the  not  very  decent  words  of  that 
author  (though  I  really  believe^  he  meant  no  harm  by  them)  nvhich  infinite 
nutfdom  and  goodnefs- hath  de'vifed  for  our  benefit.  The  God  of  truth  needs 
not  the  afliftancc  of  falfehood,  nor  is  the  caufe  of  truth  to  be  promoted  by 
fuch  means." 

For  this  imjjious  obfervation  the  reader   is  referred   to  Hickes's 
Chriftian  Phefthood,  L.  i.  Chap.  2.  §  8;  and  no  man  can  read  it 
as  qtioced  by  our  author,  and  give  credit  to  the  fidelity  of  the  quota- 
tion, Xvithout  confidering  Hiclces  as  one  of  thofe  abfurd  bigots  who 
thought  it  lawful  to  promote  the  caufe  of  mother  church  by  the  aid  of 
falfhood.     By  turning  however  to  **  The  Chriftian  Priefthood"  iN 
felf,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  of  thefe  Leisures  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.     Dr.  Hiclces  is  treating 
of  the  propriety  of  calling  the  confecrated  bread  and   wine  in  the 
'Lord's  fupper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  "  becaufe  they  are  in 
that  facrament  fubftituted  and  deputed  for  his  body  and  blood.     This 
power  in  legiflators  of  making  and  fuppofing  things  to  be  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes,  and  efFe6i:s  in  law,  what  in  reality  they  are  not, 
is  called,  he  fays,  by  the  civil  law,  fiction."     He  then  lays  down 
the  liiaxim^  of  legal  fidtion,  and  gives  various  inftances  of  fuch  fiftion 
in  the  Roman  law,  and  in  the  common  law  of  England.     After 
which  he  proceeds  thus  : 

•'  In  like  manner  there  are  fiftions  in  divinity,  which  Infinite  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  hath  (have)  devifed  for  our  benefit  and  advantage.  Thus  man  and  wife 
are  fuppofed  to  be,  and  therefore  are  made  oruflejh^  as  the  law  makes  themwf  • 
fer/on.  Thus  Chrift  is  fuppofed  to  be  *he  Lamb  flain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Ivor  Id,  Thus  alfo  the  doftrine  of  adoption  is  a  divine  fiift  ion  in  the 
Gofpel,  as  it  was  an  human  fidtion  in  the  Roman  law,  and  in  both  cafes  hath 
all  the  effefts  of  real  and  legitimate  fonfhip.  And  therefora  I  hope  it  is  bo 
grealuor  dangerous  paradox  to  fay,  that  by  di'uine  fiiliomot  fuhfiitution  the 
bread  is  made  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Chrift,"  *  &c« 

This,  the  reader  fees,  is  perfeftly  harmlefs,  and  cannot  even  ad- 
mit of  the  impious  meaning  which  alone  the  partial  quotation  in  the 
ledtures  will  bear. 

Mr.  Keith  informs  us,  **  that  in  a  converfation  which  he  had  with 
Dr.  Campbell^  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  heard  that  candid 
man  fay,  that  he  would  ftill  make  fome  corre6tions  in  this  work;,  if 
his  life  were  prolonged."  We  are^perfuadcd  that  he  would  have  made 
In  any  corre<Sions,  and  particularly  that  he  would  have  expunged  this 
grofs  calumny  againft  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  who  was  a  fufFcrer 
for  confcience  fake  ;  for  whatever  any  man  may  imagine,  it  is  cer-  \ 
tainlyof  fuch  a  nature  as  to  afFe<9,  we  fay  not  "  the  fcope,"  but  "the-  ; 

^^^'~^^^— ^— ^-^^—  ■     ■  -       ■  .  .-  ,  ■  - ,  -^_^-^— ^» 

-  f/t 
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general  merit  of  the  performaocc."  When -a  man  quotes  partially 
ftom  a  work  acceflible  to  every  jTeader,  and  written  iii  the  vulgar 
toQgue>  what  credit  can  be  given  to  his  quotations  from  the  works 
of  aiiji;ieiit  authorsf^^  which  few  of  us  have  any  inducement  to  confult^ 
^nd  perhaps  ftill  fewer  completely  uoderfland. 

<  The  Editor  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  thefe  Ledbures,  though  confefsedly 
imperfeiS^i  (iince  the  '*  author  was  e,yeiy  year  making  coniiderable 
alteratioos  and  additions  to  them")  can  give  offence  to  none  bu€ 
to  th{>fe  who  maintain  the  jus  Jivinum  of  biinops,  and  their  Aicceffion 
from  the  Apoftles  :  but  in  this  he  is  certainly  miftaken,  for  they  muft 
be  ftill  more  ofienuVe  to  the  fincere  friends  of  the  eftablifhed  church  cf 
Scotland  tlvan  to  thofe  who  maintain  the^irf  divinum  of  biihops.  Dr« 
Campbell  does  not  indeed  rail  at  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  himfelf  a  member ;  but  he  exprefsly  denies  that  any  church  on 
earth  was  fo  conftituted  prior  to  the  reformation*  According  to  him 
the  apoftolical  churches  were  all  congregational^  in  which  the  fupreme 
power  was  lodged  in  the  people ;  though,  for  the  ordinary  admini- 
flradon  of  aiFairs,  and  the  conducing  of  public  w6r(hip,  there  was 
jn  .each  a  college  of  preaching  prefbyters,  over  which  prefided  a  per« 
manent  moderator,  Thefe  moderators  were  foon  raifed  to  a  higher 
order  under  the  denomination  of  bi(hops,  when  the  churches  of  courfc 
1)ecame  epifcopal,  though  ftill  congregational,  and  fubjec^,  each,  to 
the  legiflative  a\ithority  of  the  people.  To  this  congregational  epif- 
copacy  fucceeded  ^he  government  of  diocefan  bifliops ;  then  of  me- 
tropolitans, then  of  exarchs  and  patriarchs,  and,  at  laft,  the  defpot- 
ifm  of  the  Pope  ;  fo  that  claffical  prefi)yteries,  confifting  of  a  mixture 
of  clerical  and  iay-eldeiB  rdiding  over  feveral  contiguous  congrega- 
tions, were  never  heard  of  either  in  the  pureft  or  moft  cdrrupt  ages  of 
the  church.  If  all  this  be  indeed  true,  and  the  Editor  be  certain 
diat  it  is  fo,  he  aAed  properly,  when  he  publiihed  thefe  Ledures ; 
but  he  ought  at  the  f;^me  time  to  have  refigned  his  living,  and  joined 
iimfelf  to  the  ficiety  for  propagating  the  go/pel  at  home;  for  it  is  the 
caufe  of  that  fociety  only  which  his  author  here  pleads.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  all  ecclefiaftical  authority  is 
derived  from  the  people ;  and  ftill  more,  if  that  authority  be  certainly 
derived  by  fome  mode  of  vifible  fucceftion,  from  the  apoftles,  what 
ihall  we  think  of  the  condu£t  of  that  man  *,  who,  eating  the  bread  of 

}*•        >  "'T'         III       "I  II        «    nil  I  I         I      Mil  I        '  I'  I  ■     I     I   ..,»■«■  p  I  -^ 

*  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Skene  Keith  a  letter  in  which  that  gentle* 
man  aiTures  us,  that  ^^  he  wns  not  the  Editor  of  Dr.  Campbell't  Le^ures  on 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  that  he  merely  wrote  Dr.  Campbell's  Life  |  that  the 
Ledures  were  in  the  Prefs,  and  federal  of  them  printed  before  he  was  alked 
by  the  Bcokfellers  to  write  that  Life ;  that  they  were  left  by  the  author  him* 
fclf  in  a  ftate  fit  for  publitation,  with  orders  to  be  publiOiwi ;  and  that  they 
vrcre  fold  by  his  Executors  long  before  Mr.  Keith  was  applied  to.*'  Had  wc 
"known  ail  this  before  we  entered  upon  our  review  of  the  Lcftures,  we  cer- 
tainly (hould  not  have  mentioned  Mr.  Keith  in  terms  applicable  only  to  the 
Editor  or  Editors  of  a  plaufible,  and,  in  our  opinion,  riery  dangerous  work^ 
and  wc  arc  forry  that  mifled,  with  the  public  ix\  general,  by  the  unparaU 
,Wed  inaccuracy  of  a  title-page,  wc  have  wounded  the  feelings  of  aA  innocenf , 
9^9  we  believe,  an  amiable  man* 
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t)ne  oi"  our  eftabllfhnients,  can,  at  a  period  like  the  prefe^nt,  wktl 
both  are  aflailed  by  a  fpurious  philofophy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  religious  fanaticifni  on  the  other,  thus^ftep  forward  to  aid  the 
common  enemy,  by  furnifhing  the  rabble  with  inftruments  to  under- 
mine the  citadel  of  Sion  ?  Dr.  Campbell  indeed  confiders  the  matter 
in  debate,  between  him  and  the  high  churchy  as  a  mere  circumftance  j 
and  others,*  who  had  the  fame  notions  witl\  us  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  apoftolical  church,    have   yet  exprcffed  themfelves,  as   if  they 
deemed  it  a  matter  of  no  great  con iequcnce,  whether  the  ecclefi* 
aftical  polity  in  any  State,  be  that  of  a  hierarchy,  an  equal  miniftry, 
or  a  moderate  epifcopacy.    Though  this  is  far  from  our  own  opinion, 
.we  admit  that  fober  religion  may  be  preferred  by  any  one  of  thefc 
adminiftrations,  provided  the  authority  of  the  minifters  be  derived 
from  Chriit  by  regular  fucceffion  ^  but  to  confider  it  as  a  mere  cir* 
cnmftance  whether  the  authority  of  the  minifters  of  religion  be  of 
divine  or  human  origin  feems  to  us  an  abfurdity  equal  to  that  of  hiny, 
who  (hould  confider  it  as  a  mere  circumftance,  whether  a  befieged 
town  be  prote<^ed  by  mud  walls  haftily  thrown  up  by  ignorant  pea- 
sants, or  by  regular  fortifications  conftru£ted  with  all  the  fcience  of 
the  ableft  engineer. 

-p.-         ■■■■!■■  ■^"        .  '  i  ■  ■■  '  ■     - 

Las  Guerras  Civiles ;  «r,  the  Civil  Wars  of  Granada ;  and  the  Hiftor) 
of  the  FaSions  oftht  Zegries  and  AbencerrageSy  two  nohle  Families  &f 
that  City^  to  the  final  Conqueft  by  Ferdinand  and  If abella,  Tranjlatei 
from  the  Arabic  of  Abenhamin^  a  Native  of  Granada^  by  Glnes 
Pere%  de  Hita^  of  Murcia  j  and  from  the  Spanijh ;  by  Thomas 
Rodd.  Vul.  I.  8vo.  Pp.438.  Vernor  and  Hood.  Londoir, 
1801. 

THE  firft  volume  of  Las  Guerras  Civiles  was  printed  in  Spanilh 
atAlcala,  in  1601.  Gines  Perez,  a  native  of  Murcia,  pro^ 
feffes  to  have  tranflated  it  from  an  Arabic  manufcript,  written  by  a 
Moor  of  Granada.  From  very  ftrong  internal  proof  we  are  difpofed 
.not  to  pay  implicit  faith  to  Gines  Perez.  If  the  Murcian  ever  had 
any  Arabic  ground- work  to  build  upon,  a  point  which  we  pretend 
not  to  decide,  he  has  certainly  erefted  a  fuperftrufture  very  much  hrs 
own.  We  are  ready  to  allow  the  Moors,  in  thofe  days  of  chivalry, 
much  liberality  of  fentiment ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  a  Moorifh 
writer  would,  in  the  detail  of  events  which  produced  the  conqueft  of 
Granada,  give  the  palm  of  bravery,  and  every  KniL^htiy  virtue,  almoft 
invariably  to  the  Spanifh  foe;  neither  can  we  believe  that  he  would 
give  to  Chriftianity  the  appellation  6f  the  ^rw/^.  From  the  page  of 
hiftory  we  learn  the  refult  of  this  final  conteft  between  the  Moors 
and  Spaniards  ;  from  the  fame  fource  we  know  that  civil  diflentions 
haftened  the  fall  of  Granada ;  but  from  the  Guerras  Civiles  of  GineJ 
Perez  we  are  not  to  expert  an  authentic  account  of  the  particulars  of 


•••- 
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thofediflentions,  nor,  indeed,  of  moft  of  the  other  events  which  took 
place  at  that  time* 

But,  though  this  publication  cannot  be  ranked  With  legitimate 
hiftory,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  Spain  at  that  period ;  after  making  confiderable  allowance 
for  the  exaggeration  of  romance. 

TJhe  narrative  confifts  of  alternate  prof^  and  vcrlc-^^ach  particular 
event  is  firft  told  circumftaniially  in  profe,  after  which  follows  the 
ballad  or  romance,  in  which  it  is  retold  in  rhyme,  ^*  Alcanxar  and 
*layda^^  and  ^^  Gentle  River ^^  in  Dr.  Percy's  Reliqucs  of  ancient  Englifti 
Poetry  are  tranflations  from  this  work ;  the  readers  of  Las  Guerras 
Civiles  will  now  be  able  to  determine,  from  more  numerous  fpecimens, 
on  the  merit  of  this  fpecies  of  Spanifli  poetry.  We  call  it  Spariijh 
poetry,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  poiTefs  any  of  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  Arabian  or  Eaftern  Mufe,  which  has  ever  been,  and 
now  is,  fo  different  from  that  of  the  weftern  world.  In  the  ballads 
before  us,  all  is  plain,  fimple,  unadorned,  often  to  flatnefs  and  in- 
fipidity:  while  conceit,  over- refinement,  and  the  gigantefque  are  the 
faults  of  Eaftern  poefy.  This  Jimplicity  in  the  ballads  does  not  add 
to  our  confidence  in  the  exiftence  of  the  Arabic  manufcript ;  and  it  is 
almoft  totally  dcftroyed  by  many  paflages  in  the  work,  which  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  Chriftian  and  a  Spaniard.  Would  a 
Mahomedan  and  a  Moor,  for  example,  have  thus  fpoken  of  a  cham- 
pion of  his  nation  and  religion  ? 

**  This  *vile  dogf  with  proud  derifion, . 

Every  Chttft'ian  knight  defies/  ; 
And  ihc /acred  Ave  Maria 

To  his  horfe's  tail  he  ties,'* 

We  have  not  the  priginal  of  the  Guerras  Civiles  before  us,  fo  can- 
not judge  how  far  the  tranflator  has  fucceeded  in  faithfully  convey incr 
thefenfe  and  prefervittg  the  tone  of  his  author  ^  bur  the  following  bal- 
lads, the  one  martial,  and  the  other  in  a  plaintive  ftrain,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  appreciate  their  merits,  as  they  appear  in  the  tranflation 
of  Mr.  Rodd  :  for  our  Cjwn  part,  neither  from  the  perufal  of  thefe,  nor 
of  the  others  which  are  interfperfed  in  the  work,  can  we  agree  with 
the  tranflator  in  pronouncing  that  ^*  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain  have 
an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  over  thofe  of  other  nations  :"  we,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  ancient  Englith  bal- 
lads much  fuperior  to  any  in  this  publication,  though  none  in  the 
Spanifh  language  are  faid'to  exceed,  in  point  of. excellence,  thofe  in 
Las  Guerras  Civiles.  The  firft  ballad  we  (hall  offer  to  our  readers 
gives  the  defcription  of  a  combat  between  the  Mafter  of  Calatrava, 
and  a  Moorifli  knight. 

"  From  Granada  brifkly  fallics 

Aliatar  to  range  the  plain, 
Coufin  to  noble  Albayaldos, 

By  the  Mafter-battle  flain. 

Si  Strong 


Strong  and  fiubborn  was  his  armoury 

Black  his  lance^  and  black  his  (hield  ; 

Darkeft  blue  his  cap  and  plumage, 
Black  the  deed  he  rode  a. field. 

ftili  of  wrath  he  leaps  aftride  hinii 

Swiftly  through  the  New  Square  flies  ; 

Looks  not  e'en  upon  the  Darro> 
Tho*  acrofs  the  bridge  he  hies. 

Through  the  Elvira  gate  he  haftcifs. 
Takes  the  Antequera  road, 

Thinking  of  his  flaughter*d  coufin. 
Vengeance  does  his  bofom  goad* 

Alia  !  bring  the  Mafter  near  roe. 
Well  Chall  he  the  deed  repajr ! 

To  fair  Loxa  now  approaching 

A  bright  troop  obftruds  the  way* 

Waving  in  their  banners"  centre 
A  red  crofs  he  fees  appear^ 

Feariefs  then  he  thus  addrefs'd  them, 
"  Is  the  gallant  Mafter  here  ?*" 

"  What's  your  pleafure  V  cried  the  Mafter^ 

"  Is  it  me  to  whom  you'd  fpeak  V* 
By  the  red  crofs  then  he  knew  him, 
,  Knew  the  knight  he  came  to  fcek. 

For  upon  his  breaft  he  wore  it, 
And  it  (hone  upon  his  (hield* 

Aliatar  at  length  falutes  him^ 

Glad  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 

*'  I  am  Albayaldos'  coufin, 

«*  Him  that  in  the  fight  you  flew, 

<f  And  I  come,  fo  Alia  grant  me ! 
^*  To  revenge  his  death  on  you." 

T'his  the  yaliant  Mafter  hearing, 
Wheds  his  fteed  ^without  delay, 

Atid  with  fury  both  advancing 
Thus  begin  the  bloody  fray. 

Long  they  combat,  deeply  wounding. 
But  the  Mafter  was  fo  bold,    * 

That  the  Moor  couki  not  withftand  him. 
Nor  the  dreadful  con  tell  hold. 

On  the  fpot  the  Mafter  flays  him. 
Mighty  is  the  warlike  dtcd ; 

Off  he  takes  his  head,  and  hangs  it 
On  the  breaft-plate  of  his  fteed. 

With  three  wounds  profufely  bleeding. 
Back  he  haftens  to  his  friends  j 

To  a  fafe  retreat  they  bear  him, 

And  beneath  their  care  he  mends.'' 
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'   The  next  ballad  U  the  plaint  of  a  younjj  Moonlh  lady  baniflie^ 
from  Granada.  *"         v 

■'       '  "  Night  and  day,  thou  lovely  mourner, 

*  Tears  thy  beauteous  eyes  bedew, 
'  Thy  fair  cheeks  have  loft  their  colour, 

^  Once  they  wore  a  rofy  hue.' 

♦  Tme,  my  cheeks  have  lofr  their  colour, 

*  An%my  eyes  with  tears  faft  ftreara  { . 

'  The  ftern  king  has  ilain  my  lover,  2^^-- 

*  Joy  on  me  no  more  will  beam. 

•  To  complete  thefc  wrongs  fo  dreadful 

*  He  has  banifh'd  all  my  race, 

*  Banifh'd  far  from  fair  Granada, 

*  From  my  dear  lov'd  native  place* 

'  Woe  is  me,  from  all  I  cherilh'd, 
'  Ev'ry  valu'dobjeft  torn, 
'  *  When  'tis  morn  I  figh  for  evening* 

'  When 'tis -night  I  figh  for  mom,*'  /*•; 

'  To  the  bofom  torn  with  anguifh 

*  E^:ath  alone  can  give  relief; 
'  Tis  the  fad,  but  certain,  refuge 

'  To  the  filent  mourner's  grief/* 
In  thefe  fpcciipens — 

'*  When 'tis  morn  I  {igh  for  evening. 
When  'tis  night  I  fighfor  mqrh," 

is  the  only  pallkge  which  rifes  above  the  mediocrity  of  a  common  bal- 
lad. The  fpecies  of  verfe  which  the  tranflator  has  adopted,  re- 
femblcs',  it  is  true,  the  meafure  of  the  Sp^nifli  original,  but  difgufts 
by  its  monotony.  ^ 

Mr.  Rodd  is  by  no  means  a  correiSl  writer ;  of  which  we  could 
produce  many  inftances  from  the  work,  e.  g.  '*  Asry,"  for  lie,  **  theje^* 
for  thofe,  **  wrote^^'  for  written,  *f  bave^*  for  has,  "  who^^  for 
whom,  &€•  The  following  fentence  in  the  preface,  p.  6,  is  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  entanglement  in  the  web  of  m^ia^^hor. 

"  In  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  however,  there  was  a  ftone  in  the  moun* 
tain,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  its  courfe,  unnoticed  rolled  on,  and, 
accumulating  in  the  progrcfs,  after  a  lapfe  of  near  800  years,  with  fcarce  any 
interruption  of  nvarfarey  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  /wallo'wed  up  the  empire 
of  the  conquerors/' 

Here  we  havtt  'iijlone  which  carries  on  war  for  near  800  years,  and 
then,  inftead  of  cntjhing^  fwallozvs  up  an  empire  I 

The  tranflator  of  this  firll  vol.  of  Las  Guerras  Civiles  de  Gra- 
nada, purpofes,  fliould  he  meet  with  encouragement,  to  publifli  the 
fccond  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  ballads  are  more  of  an  hifto- 
rical  nature.  We  are  lilcewife  informed  tb^t  the  ballads  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  compofer,  and  will  be  publifhed  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  J  and  he  requeils  that  no  per  Ton  will  attempt  to  itx  them  to  mufic  ; 
a  requeft  which  we  thi«k  mpft  reafonable,  and  which  we  hope  will 
be  complied  with,  *  ' 

S3  A  Sup^ 
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4  Supplement  to  Refleifions  on  the  Political  and  Moral  State  of  Society^  at 
the  Cloje  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  in  which  the  Political  State  of 
Society  is  continued  to  the  Month  of  June^  i8ei.  By  John  Bowles, 
Efq.     8vo,     Pp.  32,     Rivingtons.     London.     1801. 

THE  excellent  Refle6tions  to  which  thefc  pages  form  a  fupple- 
ment  were  reviewed  by  us  in  a  former  Number  ;*  and  the  public 
voice  has  fully  juftified  the  opinion  which  we  then  gave  of  them. 
The  Author  here  confiders  Peace  as  being  ardently  deftred  by  all 
Europe,  and  as  only  retarded  by  the  **  reftlefs,  ambitious,  and  dif- 
organizing  fpirit  of  the  revolutionary  Rulers  of  France,"  In  ordef 
to  prove  the  juftice  of  this  laft  aflertion,  Mr.  B.  takes  a  curfory 
review  of  the  conduft  of  Buonaparte  fince  his  ufurpation  of  the  fu- 
preme  power  ;  and  particularly  of  the  fpirit  which  he  manifefted  in 
diftating  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville^  which  he  clearly  de- 
.monftrates  to  have  been  a  revolutionary  fpirit,  intent  on  the  promo- 
tion of  general  anarchy  by  the  ufual  mean  of  general  dforganization^ 
In  his  remarks  on  the  novel  fyftem  of  indemnities  he  is  peculiarly 
happy.  France,  having  difcovered  her  natural  boundaries,  where 
could  thefe  indemnities  be  found  ?  Her  ingenuity  alone  could  folve 
the  difficulty. 

"  The  German  Empire,  though  exceedingly  diminifhed,  flill  contained 
many  fine  provinces.  The  Sovereigns,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Rhine,  were 
yet  in  poflelEon  of  the  dominions  to  which,  according  to  the  Conftitution 
of  the  Enipire,  they  were  entitled;  and  which,  fortunately,  the  code  of 
nature,  that  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the  French  Revolution,  did  not 
allot  to  France.  To  thofe  Sovereigns,  therefore,  and  to  thofe  provinces, 
the  difpoffelfed  Princes  were,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  to  re- 
ibrt  for  indemnity.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  how  they,  who  were  thus 
bound  to  furnilh  the  indemnities,  ihould  themfelves  be  indemnified.  As  it 
yould  be  equally  unjuft  to  make  them  fit  down  with  their  loires,  as  the 
princes  indemnified  by  them,  fome  provifion  ihould  certainly  have  been 
jnade  in  tlieir  behalf:  and  what  other  provifion  could  be  devifed  in  fucb  a 
cafe,  than  for  them  to  be  compenfated  iy  their  immediate  neighbours 
who,  in  their  turn,  might  refort  to  thofe  who  approximate.!  mofl  nearly  to 
them,  and  fo  on.  until  the  principle  of  compenfation  fhould  be  pu (lied  to 
the  remoteft  parts  of  the  globe — when  the  latt  fufferers,  having  no  relburce 
in  this  world,  might  look  for  their  indemnity  to  the  next  ? 

"  Such  a  fcheme  would  have  done  honour  to  the  genius  of  French  rer 
volutionifts.  But  tbeir  plan,  though  not  quite  fo  comprehenfive,  was  far 
from  being  unworthy  of  them.  Jt  was  admirably  calculated  to  promote 
itheir  great  defigns,  Cnder  the  npask  of  juliice,  it  violated  every  principle 
pf  juftice;  under  the  pretext  of  peace,  it  opened  new  and  inexhauiHb|e 
fources  pf  contentioii ;  it  provided  endlefs  caufes  of  difpute  and  hofiility 
among  all  the  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Icatlered  the  brands  of  difcord  and 
revolution  all  over  Germnny.  The  Princes,  who  areto  furnifh  the  com- 
penfations,  will  look  upon  thofe  to  whom  they  are  ghinted  •  ith  relVnt- 
ment ;  and  on  thofe  who  do  not  contribute,  either  iit  all,  or  in  an  eqnal 
proportion,  with"  jealoufy.     They,  who  acquire  territorjes  by  fuch  a  title, 

f  See  Auti-Jacobip  Review,  Yol*  ^X.  p.  4^. 
'    '   ■  "     '  '       '  Tj'ill 
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v«ll>ope  ill  vain  for  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  r^w  polTeflionsT— they  will 
be  confidered  as  (Irangers.  and  intruders  5  and  the  firft  op;  ortunity  will  be 
ieized  to  difpoflcfs  them. — In  fhort,  the  plan  of  compenfation,  if  perfifted 
in,  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  a  civil  war,  before  it  can  be  carried 
into  effaOt  -,  and  fhouid  it  ever  be  fully  executed,  it  will  weaken  all  the 
ties  of  the  German  unFon,  and  prpduce  a  complete  difmembermentof  the 
empire.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  views  of  revolutionary  France  are  not 
complete  unleis  they  involve  an^attack  upon  religion.  Hence  the  principle 
of  fecularization  is  made  ancillary  to  the  principle  of  indemnity,  by  a  moft 
unceremonious  facrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  JEccleliaftical  Princes  ;  as  if 
every  right,  which  is  at  all  conneded  with  the  Chriftian  church,  were 
deftitute  of  all  claim  to  confideration,  and  fit  only  to  be  the  fport  of  a  band 
of  Atheifiical  Anarchifls,  who  wage  war  againd  all  the  religious  and  civil 
inftitutions  of  fociety. 

*'  So  far  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  correfponds  with  the  negociations  at 
Raftadt.  But  Buonaparte,  in  adopting,  knows  how  to  improve  upon  the 
plans  of  his  diredorial  predeceffors.  The  latter  were  contented  with  ex- 
adting  from  the  Emperor,  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fuch  terms 
as  he  was  competent  to  grant,  in  refpedt  of  his  hereditary  States  j  but  they 
never  dreamed  of  obtaining  a  pacification  with  the  German  Empire,  other* 
wife  than  throu  h  the  forms  of  the  German  conflitution.  It  was  referved 
for  Buonaparte  to  fubjeQ:  all  Germany  to  the  mofl  ruinous  conditions  of 
Peace ;  to  obtaiu  a  formal  ceflion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  territories  \  and 
to  force  upon  it  the  diforganizing  plan  of  indemnities  and  fecularization ; 
and  all  this  without  the  concurrence  of  thofe  authorities,  by  which  alone 
it  could  be  lawfully  bound.  It  required  the  genius  of  the  Firft  Conful  him- 
feif  to  conceive  the  audacious  proje6t,  of  making  his  Imperial  Majefty  to 
Aipulate  for  the  whole  German  confederacy  j  to  cede,  in  full  fovereignty, 
the  countries  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine  5  to  bind  thofe  on  the  right  to  fur- 
nifh  indemnities  for  the  territories  fo  ceded  j  to  fiiperfcde  every  form  and 
every  principle,  a  ftri6t  t)bfervance  of  which  was  the  indifpenfable  condi- 
tion of  his  fupremacy  ^  and,  as  Chief  of  the  Empire,  to  give  a  fatal  ftab  to 
its  conftitution. 

'*  But  even  this  is  not  all.  It  did  not  fuffice,  by  fuch  irregular  means, 
to  fubjedl:  the  provinces,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  heavy  charge 
of  indemnifying  the  princes,  whom  the  rapacity  of  France  had  plundered 
on  the  left. ,  A  foreign  prince  muft  be  made  a  pretext,  for  the  ftill  further 
extenfion  of  this  Jacobinical  fchenie  of  fpoliation,  robbery,  and  revolution. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  1  ufcany  (the  firft  of  the  coalefced  fovereigns,  be  it 
remembered)  who  made  peace  with  the  French  Republic),  happens,  at 
the  time  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Luneville,  to  lie  aX  the  mercy  of  the  Firft  Con- 
ful 5  and  he  is  moft  atrocioufly  deprived  of  his  dominions,  which  had,  juft 
before,  been  invaded  by  a  French  army,  in  fpitc  of  an  exprefs  guarantiee 
of  their  neutrality.  This  prince  is  quartered  upon  the  German  empire,  to 
which  he  i>  an  entire  ftranger,  and  which  is  doomed  to  provide  him  an  in- 
demnity for  the  iofs  of  an  Italian  ftate.  Leaving  the  unfortunate  Graricl 
Duke  to  this  moft  precarious  and  unjuft  refource,  the  feeling  mind  is  in- 
qviifitive  to  learn  what  was  the  fate  of  his  Tufcan  fubje6ts,  whtn  the.  ties 
which  had  connedled  them  with  their  Sovereign  were  thus  violently  tora 
afnnder.  Perhaps  fome  perfons  may  fuppofe,  that  this  people  were,  no 
fooner  fet  free  from  a  government  which,  much  as  they  were  attjjched  to 
it,  was  certainly  oeyer  cbojln  by  them,  than  they  were  called  upon  to  Qxercife 
^  S'^  that 
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that  mgihal,  imprefcriftibh,  and  unaHenahh  right  of  cBdo^fttg  thfcJr  govcrfl* 
ihcnt,  which  their  Gallic  liberators  had  fo  often  declared  to  be  the  ftinda- 
tnental  principle  of  their  code,  and  which  it  was,  profeffedly,  the  grand 
©bjeft  or  the  French  Revolution,  toTeftotfc  to  the  whole  human  race.    But 
^las !  no  two  things  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  profeflions  and  thd 
pra6tices  of  thele  reftorers  of  originai,  imjirefcripttbh,  and  undli  nahle  rights^ 
The  poor  Tufcans  were  no  more  confulted  refpe6ting  their  future  govern-^ 
XBcnt  than  the  Savoyards,  the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Swifs  had  been^ 
at  earlier  periods  of  the  blefled  epoch  of  French  liberty.     Nay,  the  for^ 
mer  were  not  even  thought  of  futficicnt  confequence  to  be  complimented 
with  any  of  thofe  emptv  forms,  by  which  fame  of  the  latter  had  beenin^ 
fulted  with  a  nominal  recognition  of  their  fupreme  will.    '»i  he  recent  revo* 
lution  in  Tufcany  exhibits  the  moft  ftriking  proof,  which  mankind  hava 
yet  beheld,  that  the  French  revolutioniils  have  not  the  fmalleft  refpeft  fo* 
the  principles  about  which  they  profefs  fo  much  folicitude  -   The  iti habit- 
Ants  of  that  country  have  been  transferred,  by  their  invaders,  to  a  new 
mallfer,  with  as  little  ceremony,  and  as  little  participation  in  the  ad  of 
transfer,  as  a  herd  of  cattle  are  mad«  to  pafs  from  on©  owner  to  another; 
Tom  from  a  Sovereign  whom  they  cherifhed  and  revered,  they  arc  'ub* 

I'e6ted,  by  the  mere  jiat  of  Buonaparte,  to  one  whom  they  do  not  evert 
tnow. — And  the  degraded  Monarch  of  Spain  is  funk  fo  low,  as  to  fend  t 
prince  o^  his  houfe  to  the  footftool  of  the  Confular  Tyrant,  wbofe  yoke  he 
vrears,  and  whole  mandates  be  implicdtly  obeys,  there  to  receive  a  crown 
which  had  been  ftolen  from  the  lawful  proprietor;  and  which,  on  the 
liead  of  its  new  pofleffor,  is  nothing  more  than  a  badge  of  the  moft  abjeft 
fervitude  to  the  Corlican  Ufurper,  who  reigns,  with  deipotic  fway,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Gallic  throne." 

^This  is,  indeed,  a  complete  fpccimen  of  a  "  Jacobin  Peace,"  the 
real  ^  end  and  obje£b  of  which  have,  with  unexampled  impudence^ 
been  frequently  acknowledged  by  French  writers  to  be  the  fame  as 
they  are  here  ftated  to  be.^  Mr.  B's  conclufion  from  biscurfbry  re* 
view  of  the  principal  political  occurrences  of  the  taft  fix  months,  a 
conclufion  certainly  warranted  by  his  premifes,  is  ^^  that  Buonaparte, 
far  from  evincing  any  difpofition  to  permit  mankind  again  to  enjoy  the 
bleffings  of  peace,  order,  and  fecurity,  has  given  the  moft  unequi- 
vocal proofs  that  he  ftill  adheres,  with  inflexible  perfever^nce,  to  that 
fyftem  of  univerfal  fubverfion,  which,  for  above  ten  years,  has  ren- 
dered France  the  fcoiirgc  of  the  world." 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  important  queftion  of  Peace,  in 
refpeft  of  termsy  and  analyfes  a  kind  of  declaration  which  appeared^ 
fome  time  fince,  in  a  French  ofticial  paper,  evidently  intended  to  in* 
veigle  our  miniftry  into  a  furrender  of  the  honour  and  fafeiy  of  the 
country,  and  taimpofe  upon  Europe  as  to  the  rehtive  Jhtceniy  of  Eng- 
land-and  France. 

"  The  defign  of  the  Firft  Conful  in  publifliing  the  above  Manifefto  was 
evidently  to  throw  duft  into  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  thereby  to  prevept  it 
ifrom  perceiving  the  means,  which  are  now  in  its  power,  of  fruftratirjg  the 
deftrudive  plans  of  its  great  enemy.  For  this  purpofe,  a  moft  fallacious 
defcription  is  given  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  re- 
concile, apparently,  its  degraded  and  perilous  Irtuation  With  the  pacliic 
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^ans  df  the  Great  Pacificator.  Njothing  can  more  ftrongly  evince,  tham 
the  latigitagc  of  this  ptiblicatioti,  that  a  great  change  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  politics  of  the  Continent ;  a  change  which,  c6-operating  witk' 
fhe  precarious  ftate  of  France,  evide^ltly  makes  the  Corfxan  to  tremble 
upon  his  Jacobin  Throrie.  So  long  as  he  could  domineer  over  his  Oond- 
<»cntal  neighbours,  itothtng  could  equal  the  infokacc  and  malignity  of  hit 
language  refpedlng  this  country.  But  now,  fearing  a  new  and  a  moft  for^ 
Hiidable  Confederacy  a|;ainft  him,  he  dlfcovers  that  we  are  *  a  powerfol 
And  enlightened  nation.*  He  highly  complimenrs  the-  new  Britiih  Mi- 
nillers  on  their  pacific  declarations,  and  finds  that  they  are  perfedly  con- 
Irafted  with  their  predeceifors,  to  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  en- 
lightened fages  of  oppoiition,  they  difplay  a  moft  perfe6t  refemblanccw 
Nay,  he  even  complains  of  our  journahlts  for  fecking  *  to  exafpcratc  ftill 
inrfre'  the  *  two  nations'  by  fufpeding  our  GaPtc  netgbbaur^  of  fo  unfriendly 
a  defign  as  an  *  expedition  againft  England' — ibofe  neigbhoars  whom,  a 
litde  while  fince,  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  than  to  [jlant  the  tri-coloureA 
flag  upon  the  Tower  of  London,  and  who  have  been  taught,  by  this  very 
ttian,  that  the  Brhiih  Government  and  the  French  Repwblic  could  not 
exift  together.  In  Ihort,  as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed,  by  com- 
hining  the  language  of  Ho  confumntate  a  hypocrite  with  a6lual  circum- 
fiances,  he  feems  defirous  of  inveigling  this  country  into  a  feparate  peace, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  force  his  plans  of  diforg^nization  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  For  this  purpofe  he  labours  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pofifelBon  of' 
the  French,  Spaniih,  and  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  two  Indies,  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  fhe  Britifh  Government  to  concli^de  a  peace  *  honourable  tA 
to  their  Country.'  But  confidering  the  relative  fituation  of  Great  Britain 
«nd  France,  the  latter  can  have  no  pretence  lo  call  for.a  facrificc  of /any 
of  the  fettlements  in  queftion,  merely  as  the  price  of  a  nominal  peaces 
nor  would  it  be  either  honourable  or  fafe  for  the  other  to  make  fuch  a  fa-- 
crifice.  For  the  overgrown  power  of  France,  renders  it  indifpenfably  ne* 
ceflary  for  this  Country,  both  to  encreafe  its  own  force,  by  the  retention 
of  its  conquefts,  and  to  prevent  that  of  the  enemy  from  receiving  the, 
great  acccffion  which  it  would  derive  from  a  furrender  of  thofe  conquefts^ 
^^thout  any  adequate  compe«fation.  But  Great  Britain  has  ftill  wifer  and 
nobler  objects,  to  promote  by  means  of  her  colonial  acquifitions.  ShewiH 
ttiake  them  fubfeiTient  to  the  fafety  of  Europe,  by  confidcring  fuch  of  them 
as  may  not  be  efifential  to  her  own  fafety,  in  the  light  of  compenfations* 
for  a  reftoration  of  that/  juft  equilibrium  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
World,*  to  which  Buonaparte  has  the  effrontery  to  allude,  much  as  it  had 
been  difturbed  by  hira  and  his  revolutionary  predieceffors.  It  is  thus,  and 
"^ot  by  gratuitous  ceffions,  which  would  only  encreafe  the  enemy's  means 
of  annoyance,  that  the  EnglHh  Minifters  will  [as  Buonaparte  patlietically 
cxprcfles  it]  *  arrive  at  the  higheft  glory — that  of  having  padfied  thff 
world  and  dried  the  tears  of  millions  of  families.' 

"  Another  objed  of  the  publication  of  the  Firft  Conful  Is  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  reft  of  Europe  againft  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  that 
great  naval  force  which  the  latter  has  faithfully  and  honourably  employed 
in  defence  of  Europe,  and  of  ihofe  eonquefts,  the  greateft  part  of  whieh 
^  would  rejoice  to  relinquiih,  as  the  price  of  its  fecurity;  I'his  ftale  arti- 
fice will  hardly  fucceed  with  any  one  who  recollefts  that  one  of  the  chief 
refources  of  the  Firft  Conful,  in  order  to  cfTedixaie  his  plans  of  deftrudtion. 
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IS  the  cxckemcnt  of  jealoufie^  and  divifions  between  thofe  who  have  the- 
fame  iniereft.     But  how  happens  it  that  while  belays  fo  much  ftres  on 
tlifi  Colonial  aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain^  which,  far  from  being  dan- 
gerous to  any  State,  is,  under  tlie  prefent  circumftances,  eirential  to  the 
fecurity  of  every  State,  he  carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  tbe  Continental 
aggrandizement  of  France,  which  has  deflroyed,  for  the  time,  all  polit^ical 
equilibrium,  and  wbicb  is  incompatible  with  the  fafety,  even  of  the  mod 
didant  regions  ?  Did  he  hope  by  iilence  to  keep  this  moft  important  fubjed 
out  of  vice. }     Did  he  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  lull  a  limple  individual  into 
a  tergetfulnefs  of  the  vali  ftrides,  which  the  French  Republic  has  made, 
towards  the  fubjugation  of  the  whole  Continent  ?  Of  the  force  and  the 
fraud  by  which  ihe  has  brought  under  her  galling  yoke  fo  many  Coun- 
tries, which  a  little  while  ago  thought  themfelves  fecure  of  their  inde- 
pendence ?  and  of  the  imminent  danger,  tiay,  it  might  almoft  be  faid,  the 
certain  ruin,  which  threatens  all  Countries,  unlefs  the  wipgs  of  her  am- 
bition can  be  clipped — unlefs  her  force  can  be  reduced  to  a  fize  compati- 
ble with  the  fafety  of  our  neighbours  ?     Whatever  her  Corfican  ruler  may 
think,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  moft  fuperficial 
politician  from  fuch  important  con li derations,  by  declamatory  Manifeftoes 
Jigainft  the  mighty  force  which  has    enabled  Great  Britain  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  bulwark  of  all  civilized  Society  -,  and 
which   will  continue  to  exert  itfelf,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  with  en- 
creafing  energy,  until  it  can  reftore  genuine  and  durable  peace  to  the 
earth. — Not,   indeed,    by  railing  a  frail,  temporary,   patched-up   edifice, 
which  a  breath  of  wind  may  deftroy,  or  which  would  <  f  itfelf  foon  fall 
to  pieces — but  by  eftabiiil)ing  uppn  firm  foundations  a  folid  fabric,  capable 
of  affording  Ihelter  and  fecurity  to  all,  who  may  feek  for  repofe  under  itsi 
roof." 

•  Mr.  B.  concludes  his  Reflexions  with  the  expreffion  of  a  hope,  in 
which  we  heartily  join,  that  the  powers  of  the  Continent  will,  at 
length,  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  intereft,  and  again  coalefce,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  prolonging  the  war,  but  with  a  view  to  reftore  a 
general  peace  upon  terms  compatible  with  general  fecurity  i  and  he 
recommends  a  General  Congrefs  as  the  beft  means  of  promoting  this 
defirable  end. 

That  the  author  does  not  appear  to  lefs  advantage  as  a  Moralift  than 
as  a  Politician  will  be  manifeft  from  the  following  obrervations  on  a 
fubje<3,  in  which  every  individual  ii)  the  community  is  moft  deeply 
tnterefted,  though,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  the  Parliament  have  betrayed 
a  degree  of  apathy  refpeding  it  that  is  degradmg  to  the  national  cha- 
radier. 

''  The  moral  caufes  which  influence  the  ftate  of  man,  as  a  focial 
being,  are  not  only  by  far  the  moft  pernfianent  ^nd  extenfive  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  checked  or  controuled,  but  they  often, 
.though  imperceptibly,  govern,  and  eyen  produce  the  political  caufes,  to 
which  he  blindly  afcribes  the  greiat  viciflitudes  that  occur  in  his  fodil  ex- 
ift  nee.  They  ihould  therefore  excite  the  conftant  attention  and  folicitudc 
of  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  fociety  at  heart.  It  behoves  all  perfons 
of  that  deftription  to  trace  them  to  their  fource,  to  walcii  them  in  their 
progieXs,  and  to  examine,  mpft  attentively,  the  manner  and  extent  of  their 
•pcration  upon  the  multifarious  mafs  of  human  affairs.    It  may  be  con- 
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£clerecl  as  an  infallible  rule^  that,  after  maVing  every  allowance  for  the  in- 
fluence of  phyfical  caufes,  and  the  agency  of' the  dilHngaillied  individuals^, 
whofe  chara6ter  and  fortune  feem  to  prefide  over  the  fate  of  empires,  thpfc. 
difaUrous  periods  in  the  hiilory  of  man,  which  are  marked  not  only  bj: 
Jieavy  calamities,  but  by  a  great  and  general  deterioration  of  his  focial, 
condition,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  flow  and  progreffive  influence  of  moral 
caufes, — to  the  decay  of  religious  and  virtuous  principles,  ^  to  the  increafe 
of  luxury  and  vice.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  prefent  age  to  witnefs  fuch 
a  period  ;  and  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  account  for  it  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed.  This  the  author  has  effayed  to  do  in  the  fecond  part  of 
the  foregoing  work  5  and  (hould  his  views  of  this  fubje6t  be  juft,  the  mo- 
ment which  he  has  feleded  for  a  general  furvey  of  the  moral  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  conclufion  of  a  century,  will  be  particularly  calculated  to  ferve 
as  a  paufe  or  ref^,  from  which  the  contemplative  mind  may  compare  the 
iiiture  with  the  pafl,  and  afcertain  whether  any  progrefs  be  made  in  that 
moral  improvement,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  the  great 
political  contefl  in  which  we  are  engaged,  can  alone  long  avert  thofe Un- 
exampled calamities  that  feem  to  impend  over  the  human  race.  As  far  aa, 
the  fhort  period  of  the  lafl  fix  months  can  throw  any  light  upon  this  mofl  In^ 
lereflipg  inquiry,  inflead  of  affording  the  leafl  reafon  to  hope  that  any 
moral  ioiprovement  is  begun  among  us,  it  diTplays  proofs  of  confirmed  and 
c;ncreaiing  depravity.  '  Notwithflanding  the  continued  and  unalleviated 
prelTure  of  public  palamity,  vice,  luxury,  and  diifipation,  Yeem  hourly  to 
rpign  with  more  defpotic  fway.  The  two  main  fources  of  human  guilt 
andmifery,  a  love  of  money  and  aloveof  pleafure,  are  continually  pouring 
forth  frefli  fireams,  and  threaten  entirely  to  overflow  the  mounds  of  Re- 
ligion and  virtue.  Th^  former,  taking  advantage  of  a  degree  of  fcarcity, 
which  has  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether  compenfated,  by  iraporfatioa 
and  economy,  has  raifed  the  price  of  grain,  and,  indeed,  of  all  thene- 
ccfFaries  of  life,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  involve  the  country  in  the  utmofl 
4iftrefs  and  danger,  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  many  lives  among  the  lower 
clafles  of  fociety,  snd  to  furnifh  the  confpirators  againft  the  ConllitutiOa 
with  the  mofl:  powerful  means  to  effect  its  overthrovt^.  And  pending  the 
fcenes  of  mifer}",  horror,  and  dread,  which  have  been  thus  produced,  the 
votaries  of /)/^j//^r^  have  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  vortex 
I  fif  diflipation,  and  have  difplayed,  not  merely  an  afionilhing  V:'vity  and 
infenfibili<y  of  mind,  but  alfo  a  growing  contempt  of  decency  and  Fe- 
Hgion.  The  moft  diffolute  of  all  amufements,  that  of  niarqaerades,  is, 
atfucba  t'lmey  evidently  gaining  ground,  and  extending  itft U  to  the  more 
H^lect,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  private  circles  of  falhionable  life. 
And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  lall  Holy  fcafon  of  Paflion  Week  was 
diftingi)i(hed  from  otl^er  weeks,  by  an  unulual  number  of  thofe  polite 
alTomblie«,  which  are  termed  rf?w//.  While  the  higheft  ranks  are  exhi- 
biting fo  noxious  an  example,  the  lowefl  are  funk  into  a  ftate  of  profligacy, 
of  which  thofe  perfons,  whofe  lituation  does  not  furnifh  them  with  means 
>of  information  upon  the  fubjedt,  can  have  no  conception.  *     The  pradico 
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*  **  The  Magiflrates,  whofe  painful  fituation  neceffarily  furnifhcs  them 
with  fuch  informatiop,  could  narrate  fcenes  that  occur  in  the  loweft 
walks  of  life,  which  would  make  the  blood  freeze  in  the  veins  of  every 
pan,  who  i^  not  totally  deftttute  both  of  virtuous  and  focial  feelings.'* 
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of  Sabbath  breaking  is  become  fo  prevalent,  and  it  is  attended  with  c»* 
cumrtiinccs  of  fuch  groU  profanat  on,  lir.^:,  unlefs  die  laws  againft  that 
crime  be  invigorated  rn  well  n<i  enforced,  2H  reverence  for  the  Lord's  Day 
will  be  obliterated  fro'n  tiit  minds  of  thr  in'Mii'iKie,  and  they  will  Iborily 
bcconae  worle  than  Heath,  r.s.  Nor  ia  the  dvpravatiou  of  the  lower  clalTcs 
coofined,  as  might  be  exp./^ed,  to  populous  toA'ns,  but  exiends  itfelf  to 
io  the  hitherto  conapjraiively  vittuons  retreats  cf  rural  life — where  concu- 
binage is,  arao  gthofe  ciders,  become  fo  common,  that  in  m^n  ■  filuations, 
roarriage  is  feldom  thought  of,  ur.l<"fs  it  be  rendered  neceirary  by  pregnancy. 
But  of  all  the  fymptonis  ihat  nov^  prevail,  the  inoft  alarming  is  the  viliMe 
encreafe  of  the  worft  of  all  vices,  that  of  adultery  : — r»  vi^e,  the  prevalence 
of  which  has  ever  been  confidcred  ati  the  fureii  criterion  of  the  depravity  of 
an  age«  1  his  mod  deleft.ible  auJ  pernicious  vice  not  only  exhibits  daily 
proofs  of  increafing  afcendeiicy,  but  it  braves  all  attempts  to  check  its 
progrefs.  Long  nouiiihed'by  luxury,  and  invigorated  by  impunity,  it 
defies  the  power  of  the  Lt-giflature  to  re^lraln  it  by  the  force  of  law.  For, 
incredible  as  it  may  feem,  thij;  horrid  vice — the  parent  of  every  crime — 
the  main  iburce  of  all  foci.il  infelicity — the  peculiar  objed  of  Divine  ven- 
geance— is  not  to  be  found  .n  the  criminal  cqdi^  of  this  Chriftian  Country ! 
Msiy  the  Lcgillature  fpeedily  atone,  as  far  as  is  yet  ooffible,  for  its  unpar- 
donable remiffnefs  in  this  refpeft;  elfe  it  will  render  itfelf  refponfible  for 
ail  the  confequenccs  that  may  enfue,  be  they  never  fo  dreadful.  When 
Legillators  luffer  crimes  to  ftalk  abroad,  Iree  from  the  reflraint  of  law, 
tht  y  muft  be  confidered,  not  merely  as  accelibries,  but  as  principals  in  guilt. 
For  of  tliem  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  they 

"  Bid  this  be  done, 

"  When  evil  deeds  have  their  perraiffive  pafs 
"  And  not  the  puniihment." 

Travels  from  France  to  Italy ^  through  the  Lepontine  Aip5\  or  an  Itinerary 
cf  the  Road  from  Lyons  to  Turin ^  by  the  IVay  of  the  Pxtys  de  Faudy 
the  Fallaisy  and  acrojs  the  Monts  Great  St,  Bernard^  Simf>ion^  artd 
St,  Gothard :  with  Typographical  and  Hijlorical  Defcriptions  of  the 
principal  Places  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Route  \  including  fo?ne  phi^ 
lofophical  Ohftrvations  on  the  Natural  Hijhry  and  Elevation  of  tmt 
part  of  the  Jlps^  To  which  are  added  Remarks  on  the  Courfe  -of  the 
Rhone^  from  iti  Source  to  the  Mediterrantan  Sea.  By  Albanis  Beau- 
mont. Folio.  Pp.  214  and  27  Plates.  5].  5s.  Robinfons. 
1800. 

MR.  BEAUMONT  is  well  known  as  an  Alpine  Traveller,  by 
the  publication  of  his  former  Travels  in  the  Penmney  Rhatian^ 
and  Maritime  Alps^  which,  with  the  prefcnt  work,  and  one  other, 
travels  in  the  Cottian  Alp^,  which  he  means  to  publlfli  hereafter,  will 
f^'vrm  a  complete,  valuable,  and  magnificenf,  collcdtion  x)f  AJpine 
Travels.  It  required,  not  merely  a  vaft  degree  of  perfeverance,  biit 
a  particular  fondne/s  for  purfuits  of  this  nature,  to  undergo  the  im- 
mcnfe  fatigue  which  Mr.  B.  muft  have  undergone,  in  order  to  acquire 
that  ample  flock  of  knowledge  and  informatkj.n  which  is  difplayed  in 
his  diiFcrent  works  ^  for  there  is  fuch  a  famenefs  in  thefe  excurfions, 
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ttleaft^  \f  wt  mzy  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  defcrfpf Ion  of  iS^m^ 
fts  muft  foon  tire  and  difguft  any  but  a  man  \rhofe  mind  is  tntentiy 
ixcd  on  geological  Aadics,  The  Advertifement  prefixed  to  the  volume 
will  beft  explain  the  motive  and  obje£t  of  this  laft  journey. 

^'  £ncourpgement  fliraulates  to  perfeverance. .  It  has  hacj  this  effect  on 
the  author  of  the  following  work,  who  has  been  induced,  by  the  flattering 
reception  which  the  Britifh  public  have  given  to  his  former  volumes,  to 
prefeot  io  it  the  fequel  of  his  Alpine  obfervations,  and  the  remaining  views 
which  he  took  in  his  excurfions  in  thefe  wonderful  diftrids  of  nature, 

''.Not  long  after  his  Arrival  in  England  with  his  Rojrai  Highne6  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefler,  whom,  at  the  command  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  he  accompanied  in  his  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sec* 
leafing  the  iituation  which,  in  the  capacity  of  hydraulic  engineer,  he  oc^ 
cupled  at  Nice,  he  publiihed  his  Travels  through  the  Rhaetiah  Alps :  U>  ' 
thefe  he  has  fince  added,  '^  Travels  through  the  Maritime  Alps,  aero fs  the 
Col-de-Tende,  from  Italy  to  Lyons,  &c,  including  feled  Views  in  the 
fouth  of  France/' 

"  The  work  he  now  ventures  to  offer  to  the  elegant  and  enlightened  part 
•f  the  Britiih  nation,  for  he  is  confcious  that  it  is  not  fuited  to  every 
pocket  and  every  reader,  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  letter 
pablication,  and  a  link  conneding  it  with  the  former ;  fo  that  the  three 
Works  taken  together,  if  they  do  not  form  a  complete  Tableau  des  Alpes, 
yet  exhibit  an  account  of  feveral  extenfive  ranges  or  chains  of  mountains, 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Germany. 

"  With  an  eamefl  deiire  of  ir^ibruAing  and  entertaining,  he  has  his 
fears  of  prefuming  too  nmch  on  the  public  approbation  of  his  former  la- 
bours, and  therefore  does  not  fend  this  work  into  the  world,  efpccially  at 
theprefent  time,  will  full  confidence  in  its  fuccefs." 

"  Philofophy  is  not  now,  alas !  in  the  higbefl  cftimation  ,•  and  the  noifc 
of  war,  and  the  hurricanes  of  political  contention,  have  made  th'e  great,  in 
general,  inattentive  to  the  fweet  and  mild  invitations  which  nature  is  con- 
tinually giving  to  man  to  Ikidy  her  works. 

'*  Perhaps  he  may  not  improperly  addrefs  his'  book  in  the  words  of 
Martial : — '  I  Fnge:  '  Scd  poteras  tutior  efle  Domi.  Lib.  i.  Epig.  4/ 

"  Previous  to  entering  on  the  contents  of  the  prcfent  publication,  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  accurate  defcription,  with  a  relative  and  geographi- 
cal fituatioQ,  of  the  route  which  leads  from  Lyons  to  Italy,  through  the 
Comte  de  Brcfle,  Pays-de-Vaud,  the  Vallais,  extending  alfo  acrofs  -the 
Moots  St.  Bernard,  Simplon,  and  St.  Gothard,  the  author  thinks  it  m^y 
ftot  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  as  the  piiflages.  acrofs  thofe  mountains, 
which  are  fome  of  the  moft  elevated  peaks  of  the  Alps,  have  of  late  .been 
Diore  freqaented  than  formerly,  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  cruel 
and  affliding  war  which  has  unfortunately  involved  all  Europe,  and  placed^ 
a*  it  were,  by  its  ravages,  infurinountable  barriers  to  moft  of  the  other 
paffages  which  lead  to  Italy,  he  flatters  himfiilf  that  fuch  a  narrative  as  he 
has  prepared,  accotbpanied  by  his  pencil,  will  not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to 
^hofe  who  have  already  made  the  fame  route,  and  may  probably  excite  in 
others  a  deflre  of  exploring  this  region  of  the  Alps. 

"  Diffident,  however,  of  his  ^biJities,  tlie  Public  will  furely  not  don- 
^com  him. for  having,  in  order  to  enrich^  and  ftrengthen  his  Obfervatious, 
tow:and  thea  been  led  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  hints  of  tlaofe  eminent  natu- 
ral! ft  s. 
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•  ralifts,  who  ftill  cnntmuc  to  merit  and  obtain  the  approbation  of  fclentlfe 
men  in  general,  as  MeliVs.  de  Saalfure,  De  Luc,  Pi6let,  and  others. 

**  1  hi&  itinerary  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  ferving  as  a  cohti- 
naation  to  ihe  Maiitiuie  Alps,  but  as: a  fupplentientor  fiuUh  to  a  work  pub^. 
li(he .  ten  y  ars  ago  by  the  fame  author,  before  he  came  into  England, 
entitled  **  Voyage  Pi^torefqne  anx  Alps  Pennines/*  and  tranflated  in  this 
country,  in  1/94,  without  his  Jcno\ylcdgc.'  Vide  the  Monthly  Review  for 
May  1704,  p.  183.      ^ 

'  *  '*  That  publication,  or  rather  abridgement,  gave  but  a  Ihort  and  concife 
defcription  of  the  route  from  Geneva  to  the  glaciers  of  F^ucigni  in  Savoy, 
including  the  left  bank  of  the  Lake  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva  :  whereas, 
this  is  intendel  to  take  in  the'oppofite  fide  of  the  Tame  lake,' tracing  the 
courfe  of  the  Rhone  and  the  whole  of  the  glaciers  north-eaft  of  Mont 
Blanc  J  fo  that  thefe  two  works  may  be  fa  id  to  comprehend,  a  complete, 
'  and,  it  is  ho}>ed,  accurate  collection  of  obferv^tions  and  views  of  the  moft 
intereHihg  objefts,  from  Lyons  to  the  city  of  Ao(ta  in  Piednnront,  not  ex- 
cluding the  great  and  majefi-ic  glaciers  which  .cover  the  bafis  of  Mont  Blanc, 
to  thr  tertile  hills  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud. 

•'  I  he  above  explanation  may  probably  be  found  perfe6tly  ufelefs  by 
thofe  who  have  read  the  author's  Maritime  Alps;  &c.  hut  toperfons  who 
have  not.  it  v  as  thought  proper  to  account  for  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
the  following  defcription  begins.'* 

If  wc  were  to  confider  our  author  merely  in  the  light,  in  which  he 
appears  moft  ambitious  to  fliint*,  as  a  philofophi col  Traveller^  we  (houM 
fay,  th^t  the  volume  before  us  prefentsbut  a  fcafity  portion  of  mate- 
rials, in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  to  airitife  or  inftruft  a  philofoph-ical 
reader.  The  ninth  Chapter,  which  contains  **  Obfervations  on  the 
Nature  of  Mountains  in  e,cneral,"  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  exclufivefy 
devoted  to  philofophical  difcuffion.  The  others  are  ihteriperfed  witli 
remarks  on  the  Compofition  of  Mountains,  on  the  Pofition  of  their 
different  Strata,  and  on  the  marine  Subftances  which  they  contain.  The 
various  pofitions.tn  which  thefe fubftances  are  found  are  chiefly  afcribed, 
by  our  author,  to  the  cffeftof  water,  the  operation  of  which  has, 
no  doubt,  been  moft  powerful  in  the  production  of  geological  revo- 
lutions. But  when  he  imputes  to  the  fucceffive  approximation  of  the; 
Poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  to,  and  their  retreat  from,  each 
other,  the  viarious  inc roach merrts  and  retreats  of  the  ocean  Which  arfc, 
vifible  in  almoft  .every  country,  we  require  fome  ftronger  rcafon  than 
^ny  which  he  afligns  to  convince  us  of  the  juftice  of  his  conclufion. 

The  fize  of  the  book   is  conTulerably  iocreafed  by  brief  hlftorical 
accounts  of  the  different,  towns    through  which  the  author  paffeJ, 
from  the  earlieft  periods  to  the  prefent  times  j  all  of  which  we  confi- 
der as  foreign  from  the  objeS  of  thq  work  \  and  alfo  9S  fiiperfluous, 
fmce  they  are  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  other  publications.     HiB 
Obfervations  on  Men,  Manners^  and  Government  are  neither  numer-/ 
ous  nor  profound  ;  but  fome  of  his  defcriptions  of  rural  fcenery  are[ 
both  pleafing  and  interefting  j  and-  through  the  whole  he  difplayS 
philanthropic  difpofitibn,  earncftly' anxious  for  the  welfare  and  hap 
pincfs  of  bis  fellow  creatures.     To  foHow  him  regularly  through  hii 
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t6ur  would  be  a  tafk  not  lefs  irkfome  to  our  readers  than  to  ouffelves  ; 
•liace  the  places  which  he  defcribes  have  often  been  defer i bed  before. 
We  (hall,  therefore,  feleft  fuch  paflages  as  appear  to  us  moft  inter- 
efting,  and  beft  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  oiir  author's 
ftyle  and  manner. 

To  his  remark  that  **  the  degeneracy  and  vices  of  nations  proceed 
moji  commonly  frorh  a  defe<Sl  or  abufe  in  their. form  of  government"  we 
cannot  accede.  It  has  long  been  the  cuAom  with  writers  who  think 
but  fuperficially  on  the  nature  of  government,  to  render  it  refporfible 
for  all  the  vices  of  tiie  governed  ;  but  experience  demon  Urates  the 
/allacy  of  the  aiTenion ;  for,  forry  are  we  to  fay,  that  vice,  not  un* 
frequently,  thrives  moft  vigoroufly,  where  the  conftitution  of  th^ 
government  is  moft  unexceptionable,  and  the  laws  moft  wife  and  ex- 
cellent; ftill,  that  ^^  a  gre^itihare  of  virtue  and  moi'ality ;"  and,  ftill 
more  than  either,  of  religion  \s  eiTential  to  the  profperity  of*  States,  rs 
undoubtedly  true  j  and  if  the  laws,  however  theoretically  good,  be 
found  pradlically  infufEcient  .to  enfprce  an  obfcrvance  of  thefe  tndif^ 
penfa,ble  requifites  to  the  well-bejpg  of  a  people,  no  human  exertions ' 
can  prevent  their  final  ruin.  ...  .  •         * 

Mr.  Beaumont  paints  the  benefic^pce  c^  M.  de  Voltaire,  la 
very  glowing  colours,  ar^d  pourtrays  his  character,  in  gencr;ily  in  very 
flattering  language.  For  improving  the  village  in  which  he  refidedy 
and  meliorating  the  ftate  of  the  peafantry  around  him,  he  certainly 
is  entitled  to  all  the  comrnendation  which  his  panegyrift  beftows  on 
him.  But,  a  regard  for  that  virtue  and  that  morality,  the  neceffity  of 
which  Mr.  B.  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  juftly  Inculcatf'S,  fliould  have  de*- 
tarred  a  writer,  whpfe  works  are  intended  ifor  the  inftruilion  of  pofte-  . 
rity,  from  lavifhing  ipdifcriminate  praifeon  a  man  who  has  done  more 
injury  to  religion  than  any  other,  of,  nay,  it  may.be  faid,  than  all, 
the  numerous, philoTophifts  of  the.laft  century,  whofe  peftiferous  pub- 
lications have  deluged  Europe  with  iicentioufnefe,  obfcenity,  and 
blafphemy.  To  tfanfmit  fuch  a  writer  to  poftcrity.as  ^^  a  great  man** 
is  to  depart  from'hiftorical  truth,  to  extend  to  future  ages  that  poifofi 
which  has  fo  materially  contributed  to  the  corruption  .of  the  prefent'; 
to  deftroy  the  benerfit  of  example;  and  to  pay  to  vice  a  tribute  whigh 
is  only  due  to  virtue. 

Of  our  author's  defcriptive  powers  the  following  paffage,  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  fcene  which  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view,  when  he 
opened  the  window  of  his  apartment,  in  the  village  of  Sechercn,  con- 
tiguous to  Geneva,  will  exhibit  an  apt  fpecimen. 

'*  Let  my  reader  for.  a  moment  fuopofe  the  frozen  fummits  of  the  mau> 
tains  of  Faucigni  gilded  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  fun,  one  of  the  moft 
t beautiful  mornings  in  June,  lighting  up  not  only  with  a  ruddy  glow  that 
[■part  of  the  Alps,  but  nnveiling  ihe  whole  face  of  nature,  and  brightening 
'every  colour  of  the  land fcape,— the  air  ferene,  and  the  atmofphere  impreg- 
I' Dated  by  the  flowers  and  bloffoms  which  the  trees  and  meadows  ftill  dil- 
playcd.  While  one  fide  of  this  noble  lake  waftied,  with  its  tranfparent 
>ate.8^  the  walls  of  my  habitation,  the  oppoftte  ftde  watered  the  bafis  of 
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the  rich  and  fertUc  Lills  of  Cologny,  whi<:<rmay  b^  £a}d  H>  fefvc  as  ilJ 
foulhern  boundary.  Looking  up,  in  alaioft  .a  iiraight  dir^dioil  frofti 
Svhcrc  I  ftood^  I  beheld  the  elevated  and  ftupendous  Mont-Mole  fardiftatjt 
In  the  back-ground,  which,  iltough,  even  at  that  hour  of  ihe  morAng,  iq. 
|«rt  immerfed  in  a  purple  vapour,  yet  exhibited  its  fpiry  fummit,  rifing 
like  a  majcdic  pyramid,  taking  the  beautiful  .hills  of  Cologny,  as  itwerei 
for  a  bafis.  On -the  other  hand,  the  .naked,  and  rugged  mountain  of  Salevc, 
and  the  wsell-oultivated  Voiron's,  feetned  to  have  feparated  only  in  order  to 
difplay,  bjr  the  contraft  of  their  colour,  more  brilh'ancy  and  magnificence, 
XD  the  fublidie  prafpe6b  of  the  glaciers,  difc^rnible  between  that  feparatioii) 
CKhibiling  an  adoniihing  and  nobie  lamphitbeatre  of  nK]iuDtains,  rifing  ra- 
pidly ojd  all  iides,  e^ch  mare  elevated  thao  the,ot;hier>  and  crowned  by  that 
/colo^us  pi'  graillte,  fnow>  an^  eternal  ice,  Mont<-Blaoc>  mh^ie  extteioe 
elevation  commands  both  wonder  and  adiPiraitiQ9/^ 

The  caufes  which  produced  the  various  revolutions  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  little  Republic  of  Geneva  are  accurately-traced  j  butitwas 
not  without  aftoniflinient  that  we  obferved,  in  his  various  defcriptions 
of  the  happincls  of  the  people,  throughout  Switzerland^  that  not  a 
^ord  of  latnentation  had  efcaf  ed  hjm  on  the  mrferable  reverfe  of  for- 
tune which  they  havcfince  experienced  ;  nor  on  the  fatal  tendency  of 
thofe  principles^  and  of  that  cevolution  to  which  all  their  calamitiei^ 
«rc  owing. 

The  road  from  ^Geneva  to  Laujanne  is  thus  defcribed  : 

"  This  journey,  which  took  me  up  about  five  or  fix  and  thirty  days,  I 
.'rank  among  the  many,  made  before  and  fince  in  differcrit  parts  of  the  Alps, 
XXI  which  I  can  look  back  with  the  greatcft  fatisfaftion, — it  having  npt  m\y 
icft  a  pleafing  remembrance  on  my  mind,  but  contributed  the  ihoft  towardi 
improving  and  confirming  niy  knowledge  in  Uthology.  It  likewife  clearly 
proved  what  trifling  changes  in  the  diredion  of  thoie  valleys  tend  to  modifjr 
«the  tem{»eraturc  of  the  dtraofphcre^  confide  ring  the  great  difparity  andex* 
treme  variety  of  objei^S'  which,  daring  this  excurfion,  fuoeeflively  d&red 
'themfelves  to  my  view  ;  for,  as  the  rtfad  I  had  to  purfue  ran  through  a  fint 
and  fertile  couhtry,  compofed  of  beautifuV  hills,  with  intcrvenkijg  fields  and 
4neadow9,  the  diverfiry  of  fceneey*  was  channing;  and  while  the  luxuriant 
.▼ine,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  the  juicy  grape,  often  hung  in  feftoofti 
extending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  covered  with  verdure  and  the  bright 
tints  of  aquatic  flowers,  rich  fields  of  corn,  whofe. golden  ears  were  thetf 
falling  under  the  reaper's  hands,  and  fmiling;  meadows,  enan^eled  with  arc* 
xnatic  herbs,  filled  with  cattle  fporting  on  the  grafs,  were  intermixed  in; 
various  parts;  andj  at  no  ^reat  diJlaDce,  fti^pendous  ^ountains^  their  fides i 
C6v6r^  with  extenfive  forefts  of  larch  and  pine,  reared  their  frozen  fummiis,, 
which,  ihoiigh  fecmingly  refting  on  the  clouds,  were  ftilT  refle^^ed  in  the  pcHu^i 
.cid  waters  of  Lake  Leman,  and  ferved  to  form  one  of  the  nxiift  Variegated  and 
majeftic  landfca^s  that  ever  delighted  the  eye/* 

The  ruftic  feftivity  of  the  Swifs  peafantry  is  a  fubjeS  on  which  the 
author  always  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  j  ;ind  it  certai:fily  prefents 
a  fcene  of  primitive  iimplicity  and  Innocence  ivbkb  mitft  impart  the 
moft -pleading  feni^tipoa  to  ev^ry  bpfam  which  jcan  leajoy  nature,  in  her^ 
•kcft  garb, 

•  ««The 


^  The  fammit  of  the  Dole  has  from  a  eoftom  which  1  hafe  Mt  Wefi  sihl« 
to  trace  to  its  fourcc,  been  from  tirse  ifflmemori^y  and  (till  continues  to  b« 
the  r^dezvons  of  young  people  of  both  fcxes  who  redde  In. the  envircms,  JnA 
of  the  (hepheris  inhabiting  the  Jura,  wb?  meet  there,  annually,  the  cwo  €rft 
Sundays  in  Augaft.  The  latter  furnifh  themfelves  wiih  all  kinds  of  lati^i^^ 
of  mUk  and  cream,  prepared  in  various  ways,  in  a  manner  p  :c uliar  to  th« 
country,  befides  cakes,  fruits.  Sec* ;  while  the  holiday  .keepers  (pend  thrfc 
itftive  feafons  in  innocent  and  healthful  amufementf ,  fuch  at  dancing,  leaping^ 
wreftling,  and  other  feats  of  aflivity, 

"  Arriving,  in  one  of  my  former  excurdons,  in  that  neighbourhood,  tieaf 
t^time  of  one  of  thofe  annual  meetings,  I  determined  on  ftaying  a-fcw  dayt 
longer  than  i  had  purpofed,  to  witnefs  a  fcene  which  I  might  never  agniii 
^ve  a  like  opportunity  of  feeing,  I  therefore  requeued  the  nerfon  witll 
whom  I  refided,  who  was  likewrife  the  proprtetotof  a  couple  of  thdlen^^  oc 
dairies,  (ituated  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  rock  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Dele  on  the  fide  next  the  lake,  to  accompany  me ;  whijh  he  obligingly  did« 
No  fooner  had  we  reached  the  fammit  of  the  mountain,  than«  to  my  tttter 
aftoQiibment,  we  perceived  not  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  hundred  villagers 
aflembied,  whofe  healthy,  good.humoured  phyfiognomtes,  and  ruftic  but 
deanly  appearance,  (for  their  linen  might  have  rivaled  the  fnow  in  whitcnefs) 
fafficiently  evinced  happinefs  and  content.  Scenes  of  this  dcfcription  are  of 
importance  to  travellers,  as  charadteriftic  features  of  the  country*  Where 
happinefs  is  vifible,  Our  eftimates  ought  not  to  be  defe^ive.  While  in 
groupes,  thefe  happy  people  were  forming  their  parties,  and  fixing- on  theit 
different  pur(uits,  each  countenance  feemed  elated,  and  peace  and  harmon/ 
prevailed  through  the  whole.  As  we  were  walking,  with  obfervait  eytif, 
intermingling  with  the  various  parties,  compodng  a  fcene  which  titled  my^ 
iear't  with  the  moft  pleafing  fenfations,  I  perceived  two  men  and  a  yoiM|^ 
-  Foman  at  fome  diftance,  converting  with  great  animation,  and  pointing  to  a 
,  particular  fpot.  I  immediately  hailened  to  them,  fearing  that  fome  at:ctd«nt 
i  bad  recently  happened.  In  this  I  was  millaken.  My  curiofity,  however, 
having  been  excited,  I,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  requeued  to  be  niade  acquainted 
with  the  fubjeO  of  their  obfervation  and  difcourfe.  They  inftantly  complied  j 
^-^then  pointing  to  a  large  red  fpor,  eafily  difcemible  on  that  fide  iii  the 
mountain,  the  elder  tcli  me,  with  itrong  marks  of  emotion,  that  what  1 
iav  were  the  marks  of'  blood  i  that  an  unfortunate  codple  had  there  periihed 
on  their  wedding-day,  fome  years  back ;  that,  being  married  on  one  of  the 
^nuat  meetings,  they  had  purpofed,  with  their  friends,  to  fpend  that  day 
^n  the  mountain ;  that,  while  they  were  variouily  engaged,  the  bride  and 
hridegoom,  amu.ing  thcmfclves  by  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  terrace 
vrhich  crowns  the  Dole,  had,  as  is  too  much  the  cuilom  with  the  yoong 
,  l«ople  of  the  prefjnt  day,  challenged  each  other  which  could  venture  the 
»>eareft  to  the  brink,— on  which  her  foot  dipping,  and  he  unable  to  retrain 
her,  they  were  both  hurried  down  a  precipice  feven  hundred  fe«  t  deep,  and 
thus  in  an  indant  loft   lives  which  might   be  faid  fcarcely   to  have  been 

f    *  *^  Small  huts,  built  on  the  mountains,  to  which  during  .amme^ 

IW»ths,  the  Swifs  fend  their  cattle  to  graze— 'and  whcjt  they  make  their 
cikstffS,  which  are'  cxceUeat|,  /aodi  much  .efteeiscd  Ia  the  neighbouring 
cguwties/* 

VQxxjtrih  Yui^ix.   T  begutit 


s66  *  *     at^hCi^fAi.  cftiTitrtsif. 

WgQih  iince  4lie  day  which  to  them  appeared  the  firft  of  their  raoft  happy 
^iftence  configned  them  p  one  and  the  fame  grave.  What  a  fubjed  for 
pity  and  rcfleAion.f 

'  Whpii  Mr.  B.  fpe^s  with  admiration  of  the  care  with  which  the 
Swifs  guarded  their   frontiers,  and  afTures  ns,  that,  in  a  very  few    \ 
hours^  they  could  affemble  **  upwards  of  thru  hundred  thoufand  if  fom 
cf  the  beji  troops  of  Europe  \^  and  that  "  one  hundred  thoufand  more    ; 
might  with  cafe  be  raifed  \  we  can  oitly  exprefs  our  aftonifliment  at 
the  facility  with  which  they  fuft'ered  themfelves  to  be  robbed  of  that 
liberty  which  they  fo  highly  cherifhed  ;  their  towns  and  villages  to  be 
laid  in  a(hes  ;  their  country  to  be  defolated  ;  and  the  whole  popula-' 
tion  of  the  Republic  to  be  reduced  to  a  ttate  of  moft  abjeft  flavery ! 
Surely,  this  mtferabie  contraft  might  have  called  forth  fome  refie&ion^ 
from  a  philofophical  writer. 

The  ftylc  of  this  work  is  faulty,  from  its  inflation  and  a  degree  of 
fompojity  which  favours  ftrongly  of  SfFe6lation.  The  Plates  are  well 
engraved  \n  ^qua-tinta  \  but  this  kind  of  engraving,  from  the  fjime- 
nefs  which  the  brown  tint  gives  to  the  different  ohje6l&,  is  not  heft 
calculated  for  the  delineation  of  fuch  fcenery.  We  (hall  conclude  our 
account  with  a  pathetic  anecdote,  the  relation  of  which  exhibits  our 
author's  itbilities  in  a  new  point  of  view. 

*  » 

^*  Juftinc,  whofe  extreme  delicacy,  and  deje^ed  melancholy  appcaranoC) 
lus  attraded  your  attention  and  afFeded  your  fenfibility,  was  born  of  poor 
but'induftrious  parents,  enriched  only  with  virtuous  funplicity.  Ic  appeared 
however  that  fortune  in  ibme  degree  had  fipiled  op  her  birth,  fince,  in  con- 
feijoence  of  her  mother  being  takei)  to  fuckle  a  neighbour's  child,  whofe 
parents  were  in  affluent  circumilances,  (he  became  fqller-iifter  to  the  young 

KOfilNA* 

"  Thefe  infants  being,  as  it  were,  brought  up  together  from  the  cradle, 
fonnedat  the  earlieft  period  of  their  lives  a  permanent  afe^ion  for  each  other; 
and  to  fuch  lengths  did  Rofina  carry  her  partiality,  that,  when  the , time  olf 
reparation  arrived,  her  generous  arid  noble  aiind  feeiped  infenfible  to  every 
Jcind  of  amufement. 

**  Her  mother,  who  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  (haying  loft  her 
hufband  foon  after  the  birth  of  her  child),  diitre(]ed  at  feeing  h^r  miferable, 
and  deiSrous  of  anticipating  every  wifh.that  could  give  her  JiappincTs,  imme« 
diately  gained  her  neighbour's  confent  to  take  their  daughter  entirely  uodcf 
her  proted^ion  ;  faying,  that  (he  (hould  not  only  refide  with  hers,  but  that 
Ihe  meant  herfelf  to  fuperintend  their  education,  and  they  (hould  both  be  her 
children  ;  that  of  courfe  they  ought  not  to  haye  any  further  anxiety  concerning 
their  child's  future  welfare,  but  rejoice  at  feeing  her  fo  happily  a |ui  fo  amply 
provided  for.  Elated  at  the  propof<i],  thefe  koneft  parents  the  xborf'  readily 
confented,  as,  being  in  flraitened  circumftances,  and  finding  tbeif  work  de- 
Creafijog  d^iJyx^ti^X.  w^re  fcarcdy  abjc  tq^  maintain  their  family.  Thusdj^ 
JuftinCf  at  five  years  of  age,  quit  the  parental  roof,  to  refide  with  "her  yooog 
friend*  -^^         '        '        •  , 

••  Rofiaa'r  mother  being  in  an  extenfive  mercantile  line  at  LyonS|^  by  no 
means  deemed  it  a  proper  fituation  for  the  yoting/olks;  but  giving  thein  to 
Ibt  care  ^fia  well  infojaied  f4iiiale.  and  an  old  tiwy  domcftic,  (hc'fent  them 

».  ta 


BiznmonVi'TfvvefiYrimFranc/io  Italy.  ilSf 

W  W  coantrf  reiidence,  a  mod  beautiful  fpot  at  about' three  miles  diftaiice: 
•wfaere,  free  from  the  unavoidable  buftle  and  confufion  oft  large  city,'  (he  dfc« 
-tennined  on  having  them  educated,  referving  to  herfelf  the  pleaiing  fatisfadlioA 
of  yifiting  them  frequently^  fai  order  to-'witneHi  the  progrefs  'they  made  in 
•their  education.  *■  V 

*'  In  this  delightful  fpot  did  thefe  amiable  young  friends  pafs  thetr  time  in 
-innocent  retirement  and  rational  amufementSi  improving  their  minds,  and 
enriching  their  underftandings  daily,  by  every  fpecies  of  elejgant  accomplifii& 
'nents.  • 

*•  With  what  plcafing  emotions  did  Rofina's  mother  perceive,  that  as  theft 
^judgment  and  ideas  litiiperceptibly  expanded,  the  tie  of '  friendfhip  becikme 
ftill  flronger,  and  their  folicitude  for  each  other  increafed  in  the  fame  ]5fo. 
portion!  Seldom  ^erc  they  tempted  to  go  to  Lyons,  except jvhen  attracted 
by'the  defire  of  feeing  their  parents,  who  could  not  always  (o  convenientljr 
▼ifit  them  :  fo  that  thefe  young  folks  might  be  faid  to  have  glided  through 
the  greateft  part  of  their  youth  exempted  from  thofe  fatal  trials  which  are  but 
too  often  the  caofe  of  our  misfortunes  :  and  furely  the  innocent  and  virtuout 
fimplicity  which  reigned  in  their  hearts,  and  had  hitherto '  guided  every 
aAion  of  their  lives,  feemed  to- infure  them  a  continuance  of  tranquil  atid 
vndifturbed  ferenity.  But  alas!  ho^  concealed  and  inexplicable  are  the 
ways  of  Heaven !  Who  can  difcern  thofe  fine  and  (lender  threads  that  ofteft 
coropofe  the  web  of  our  fate !  - 

"  The  lovely  and  interefting  Roiina,  in  the  bloom  )>f  youth  and  beautjr 
.(baving  juft  entered  her  eighteenth  year),  added  to  an  elegant  form  and 
pleafing  manners  a  great  (hare  of  ieniibility,  and  a  ^oul  fraught  with  extremb 
tendemefs,  which  had  too  unfortunately  been  enervated  by  the  reading  of 
novels ;  and  though  (he  had  hitherto  at  times  experienced  only  a  (light  and 
tranfient  fymptom  of  that  baneful  and  fatal  languor,  the  forerunner  of  ftrbri^ 
and  dangerous  paffions,  yet  was  (he  on  the  brink  of  feeling  its  moft  direfitl 
effects. 

•  "  This  charming  girl  having,  in  one  of  her  excurfions  to  Lyorts,  fcen  ati 
Italian  youth,  a  few  years  older  thah  herfelf,  who  had  been  intrckiaced  at  hier 
mother's  and  whofe  name,  to  the  be(i  of  my  recoIle^iOn,  was  SsaviErTi, 
^-ftruck  with  his  noble  and  manly  appearance,  and  a  countenance  which 
befpoke  wit  ar)d  fen(ibility,  the  too  fufceptible  Ro(ina  found  it  impoffible  to 
regard  the  young  ftranger  with  a  look  of  indifference. 

<<  This  partiality,  on  further  ac(^uaintance,  daily  increafed ;  and  finding 
that  he  not  only  tes)li(ed  the  favourable  opinion  (he  had  already  formed,'  and 
•pofleffed  a  general  knowledge  of  the  slrts  (he  moft  admired,  but  was  beloved  and 
countenanced  by  the  firil  families  in  Lyons,  it  is  furely  not  to  be  wondered 
that  (he  did  not  fufiiciently  guard  her  unfufpeAing  heart  againft  the  alluring 
voice  of  love  :  a  paffion  which  foon  after  became  reciprocal  For  the  youths 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  converling  with  this  amiable  young .  wo- 
man, no  longer  able  to  witnefs  fuch  intrinltc  merit  without  feeling  iimilat 
-emotions  of  partiality,  foon  formed  an  attachment,  whtch^  to  all  appcaranc:e» 
might  have  mfared  their  future  happinefs,  had  not  Rofina,  from  a  dread  of 
difpkafing  her  mother  (who,  (lie  (ufpedUd,  might  be  averfe  to  their  Union,) 
'  concealed  the  fttial  flame  which  preyed  on  her  vitals,  and  which  finally  in;, 
duced  this  nnfortonatc  pair  to.  hurl  f  hemfclves  .together  into  cteroity  :— »an  aft 
•W)uc^  the  htan  |>UieS|  while  the  j^geoMnt  G9nlea>9*«  " 


.  '*  J.  cannot  fi^ow  thefe  tinfortonite  lorers  in  the  yftnoot  ev^irts  n^kfi 
peceded  that  fatal  moment ;  fuffice  it  to  fay^  Rofina's  vifits  to  her  mo^iiBf 
p^me  more  frequent ,  till,  finding  that  ihe  country,  and  its  innocent  amiifiv 
|iienr«,  jiad  loft  their  wonte^  charms,  and  that  ennui  and  difguft  fucpeodc^j^ 
ihe  reqaeded  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  remove  to  Lyons  ;  a  requcfl  which' w^ 
^mediately  complied  with  by  -  the  unfufpe^ing  parent,  who,  feeipg  her 
^rlidg  and  oi^  child  gradually  declining,  flattered  herfelf  that  a  chaage  <]f 
l^ne  .might  be  oi  fervice*     '■,,.' 

'*  The  young  friends,  therefore  quieted  their  deli|;htful  abode,  much  to 
Jufttne's  ftgret ;  ^ho,  with  r^uAant  fteps,  accoi^panied  Rofina }  being  fiilly 
fcrfuaded  that  fiom'  her  determined  fecrecy,  the  happinefs  ihe  was  thm 
|Kirfuing  woold  be  but  of  (hort  duration. 

f  ^<  l^is  amiable  young  woman  who  laved  her  friend  with  the  (incereft  zU 
fachment,  and  who  from  the  firft  had  known  her  partiality  for  Servietti,  no 
ifooner  faw  her  with  her  mother,  than  (he  again  renewed,  by  every  perfuafive 
^nd  confolatory  argument,  her  entreaties  that  (he  would  unfold  this  jfecipet  to 
jier  tender  parent ;  but  finding  her  ilill  averfe,  (he  for  a  timedefi(led» 

'r  Theqiby  ,a  thoofand  kind  and  afiedionate  attentions,  did  this  generotO 

g'rl  endeavour  to  dofe  the  wound,  and  pour  the  balm  of  comfort  into  tht 
art  of  her  infatuated  friend ;  hoping  that,  by  degrees,  ihe .  might  be  le4 
§q  fueceed  in  r^oring  to  her  mind  a  ffiint  refemUance  al  the  happy,  tranquB 
ftate,  they  had  once  enjoyed : — ^but  in  vain.  Rofina,  rather  than  believe  faot 
fiiend^  theriihed  the  eruel  flame;  and,  inftead  of  feeking  the  advice  of  ^ 
tender  mother,  which  (he  flood  fo  much  in  need  of,  encouraged  the  con(umiog 
•^lafl^e.  in,  fijence,  and  pined  in  endlefs  hope, 

*f.  Jufline  on  finding  that  neither  tears  nor  intreaties  availed,  etenninedcm 
frying  her  laft  r^ource ;  an«^,  though  a  cruel  and  trying  taikt  (he  (^andidlf 
confeiTed,  that,  if  (he  (lill  perfifled  in  her  iilence,  (he  (hould  unavoidad>iy 
<Vfeak  through  every  tie  of  friendihip,  and  prefer  relinquilhing  what  (h^  held 
|no((  deal,  rather  than  become  ungrateful  to  her  b'enetadrefs.  Thus,  cooh 
pelled  tp  Sacrifice  the  confi;ience  oT  friendlhip  to  the  fentintents  of  gratitudei 
fk^  in(Untly  repaired,  to  Rofina's  mother,  and  not  only  apprifni  her  of  hu 
daughier's  deplorable  fituation  and  partiality  for  Servietti,  a(ruring  her  that 
Viehad  ufed  every  peifuafive  argument  to  prevail  on  her  to  difclofe  tbelatal 
ifcrf  t,  but  added,  that  this  confidence  was  not  to  be  difregarded^  for  thitt 
(he  knew  the  attachment  preyed  gn  Rofina's  mind,  and  might,  ia  the  fkfjp^ 
prbve  fatal. 

:  ><  The  deluded  parent,  refting  confidently  on  her  dauber's  virtue  andin- 
ipq^pnoe,.  paid  fcaccely  any  attention  to  Juftine's  report;  ^tt,  le^  (he  mlgl^ 
fp^^T  totally  to  di0^e)iev  e  it,  feot  het  daughter  to  Avignon,  on  a  vifit  ^ 
,^a)e  relatives,  wtieio  (he  made  a  coniidetable  flay  :r-an  abfei!kce,  which 
would  'dpi:^t)cfs  haye^  proved  efleduaL  had  not  the  mother'^  iU?timeda^ 
l^iob^  who  coOld  but  ill  difpenfe  with  t)»  crue),  and,  as  (he  thought,  (uw 
fi^eflary  Reparation,  haflened  Rofma's  retufn;  for|  in  cdriCbquence  orhavio^ 
^parted  to  Juilifie  the  dqfiije  flie  had  of  fetching  her  home|.tbey  ^thior 
fiaf^tlyjtt  pfl!  for  Avigs^on,  and  brought  back  her  daughter,  apparently  rcr 
ftoired  ^q  health  and  fpKUS.  %fo  fopnet  .bad  (hie  reg^ipM  her  wonted  confi- 
dence in:  .her  f/itnj^^  th'^n  flie  Teemed  anK^oifs  to  re|urnr.ip'that  delightiol 
lil^'ej^were  (htjf  ^4  pi^^ip^Qyexpexientied  happipefs  and  content. 

f «  The  hni  liind  crfA/km  ^^^rent,  ^eij|%(jL  at  ithe  re9H^»  .baflened  theit 
lteff»8le|,faf  ft^  fefrffting  that^  ^  inomei^t  (he  ac^uiciffd^  feer  fate 


KfoufiTfec  dedideill    For,  in  allowipg  her  to  retqrfl  fo'jolitlilc,  IKc  not  on^jr^ 
il^ed  her  own  death. warrant,  but  thai,  of  her  ^belbVea,  chi|d*  -Erti;  x^o^ 

>  itobiiths  had  elafked  fincc  the  young  friends  had  quitted  L'yon^,  a^^  they  v^tfit 
fitting' together  at  fupper,  talking' oVer  the  niany  in^ereftirtg^fcches  thcy.hac^ 
witncffed  from  their  infancy,  and  dwelling  patticul^jly^.  on  ttji^p  jeatly  ^i 

'  lifting  friendftiip  they  had  formed  for  each  other^  .^opa,  fud^eniy  ^chat)rjpd^ 
d)1our ;  and,  complaining  of  indi(poiitiop,  entreateid '  Jpftioe .  to  excufe .  ni^t 
miring  earlier  than  ufual ;  but  no^  to  be  alatmedj  as  (he  fiiould  foon  b<^ 
better,  •  ,       J  ■    ,  ,,-{  J.  .' 

"  The  unfnipe^ing  friend,  from  the  idea  that  flle  had  etitirely  cotiquercd 
ber  attaciiment  for  Servietti,  not  haviig  heard  her  mention  him  iince  her  retufni* 
nade  no  farther  inquiry,  but  rem;dned,  till  alarmed  about  an  hour  afcer> 
wh(;n  all  was  £!enr,  and  every  one^  as  flie  thought  retind  toreil) ^fave  lieiw 
felf^  by  the  repoirt  of'.t^o  piftols^  wluch  appeared  toTifiue  from  a  part  of  th<^ 

booreopotjgtioUs.to  their  chapeL  .  .       ...      J  ..   *   i»    >:/, 

/f  Petjifiedwithlwinror,  and  fiUQd^wilb.a..tl}oqf|ud.a|^pl«hrnfio6S|.  ^ 

fioa 

ikniionea;  met  ner  oeiore  me  naa  seen  atne  to  reacn  ir^  j^na  wicn  proKen-ancr 
vMtntdlirtlble  acctots;  intermixed  witH  tears  of  fotro^.  which  trickledP 
down  his  fiiribwid  check     — ^  -  ^  -   -•-  -^  --^-^-^^  --«-J-  r. j,  k^ 

'His  dear  young  mitfrefs 

die  family  mx  the  time'  o 

|was^no  moc^ifir'tbat  infamous,  th^trfk^clbibk^ryuittt^  ^^imidiMdheF 

in.thc;  chapel  5  .afid,  not  deeming  that  &  fii£cteat<:rime,  ^^  added  t,he  Qne 

of  rtdidering  hlitlfelt^  '     \        .        ,        ,.,..     .  ' \\ ,  J-      .,  ,,,..-. 

**  Paint  tQ  your  mind^'  If  yon  can^  the  deplorabic'andagwitiiig  fituafibn' 
<JPlhis  geticrbus  and  amiable  young  wpmaii  ^ '  Jbr^*  eije  t^  tale'hsid  bee^  haljf 
tqid,  (he  hadt  fainted ;  and  a  long  time  elapM  before  thfc^     pe*ireftored  td 

Sctreiolleftion.'  •',•,.  \     :,'r, ;     ',   ^;    u^  J  .  ••  <'  -^^ 

y  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  lovers  hai!  had  fregaent  il^terviews'  "wivlk 
<ach  other  fince  Rofina's  return,  iioueji  iiriknowh  t?o.  her,  friend-  that  (he  .had 
even  that  very  day  fixed  on  the  Kour  for  the  compKtioh  of  a  deed  at  wjuck. 
Humanity  Ihudders.'  >  .    •      ^      ,   , 

"  To  fuch  lengths  had  thcC?  uftfort«n^(e  vi^im&^^canKd  t^ieir  infaJtfi|tipj)». 
tfeat,  in  ordfer  to  fall  at  one  and  ^ciime  ipomenr^*  jtj^.piftoliliad  W^ 
the  back  of  a  chairj  in  th^  form'  of  a  Jautotr^  lOr  crc^v ' .,  Away^r-bpok  was. 
•  found" by  themji  opened  at'the  fitieral-fcryicei'ancl  clcle  'to  Kofina;aj  bi|3l^,.in^ 
whidi  lay  a  papcr^^  foliciting  forgivewefs  Irbm  (^o^^^  ncr  nrothe;-,  1 9>r  ih^; 
ttlh  and' atrocious  ad  (he  was, ori-  the  eve  of  commijLflng; >eque^injrh©r  pa>* 
rent,  m  the  tenderefl  terms,  to  cpntinup  h^i  ^aff^FW  f<>r  ./^e< Jnepd,  w:ho  wa^^ 
indeed,  iho're  dciervine:  the  appellation  of  dapiihter'  thanh^cfelf 4  for*'  .tmable 
to  exm  without  Serviettii  (he  l^d  tiown  to  the  cola  ar^.  -qi  4e4tii9 .  io  .<ak  iieCt 

of hv' fuftririgs. .;  '.;  ..  ^^      ':'»'•'"/'■/„;.  ,.  ''/.;!:',; 

"Thus^  'alas!  p^rjChcd,  in  the i^rirne '«/?  ^^^c.^i^^?W-^i *«l^ .^^'^^fl 
roif  ill-fated  loyer«,  who  woulfl,^  dbobile(8,  have  beep  <©if©aments  to' fo^iety-, 
Md  not  a  Mife  idea  of  virtue  )ecl|hem  not  only  to  ^9|^Wit  \^^}^f»  but  occa,. 
fiwi  the  death  of  a  fond  and  t^der^parent^  who,-  d^irafe'e^'  at  jcHe  lofs  of  herl 
^M,  ftttv i ved  her ,  a  few  day  9  ^nly,  apd  wa«  buriei  *^^w  hi^t  g'^c,  . 

**  I*he  unfortunate  Juftinci  the'lafl:  furviving-  Yi6ttni;of  rjiis  .jnpurnful  |al^ . 
^^^g  lictfctf  bereft  of  every  pomfoft,  and  thrown  into  a  ftatc  ol  penury  by* 
'   •'  '  ■  T3  the 


17^.  ^  O.RICIIHA&  CMTieiSM*  ^r 

tjbe  merecnaiy  and  cruel  hands  of  wretches  who  had  till  now  viewed  her  wilt^ 
envy  and  di&tisfadion ;  and  who,  elated  at  feeing  no  provifion  made  for  thit» 
helplefs  girl,  forced  her  to  return  ^  beneath  the.  humble  parental  roof,  where/ 
^ith  all  fortitude  and  reQgnation  pofiiblcj'  (he  endeavours  tofuftain  hpt  irrepa- 
Oble  lofs*  '* 

'  •*  I  moft  add,  that.I  faw  enough,  in  her  countenance  to  convince  me  how  un.- 
foctefsful  would  be  all  attempts  at  confolation.  Worn  out  and  deprefTed  hj 
grief  and^anguiflij  the  exertion  which  .(he  made  to  earn  her  dail^  fuftenance 
was  more  than  her  weak  frame  could  bear ;  and  I  hkve  (ince  heard  that  (he  did 
ikOt  lonir  furvive  the  death  of  her  friend.'^ 


jd  Dififiurfe  delivered  at  a  Vijiiation  $f  the  Clergy^  of  the  Archdeatonry  of 

'     Cormvedly  in  May  iSoi.     fiv  George  Moore,  M;  A.  Archdeacon 

of  Cornwall,  and  Canon  Refidentiary  of  Exeter.     Pubiifiied  at  the 

•  Rcqueft  of  the  .Clergy,  £xeter«  Crewman  and  Son.  "410.  Pp.  22. 

N  this  Difcourfe,.  the  biftory  of  Jacobinifm  is  detailed,  wi^th  a  digr 
.nity  arid  grace,  which  all  who  are  acquaii^ted  wii^b  the  (L^barges  of; 
the  Archcjeacpn  pf  Cornwall,;hf|ve,.  admired  as  p^cyliarly^jbis  own*: 
Though' the  fuVje^i,  from  having  been  long  exbayft^  I^  various 
nvriters  of  *fl>iliiy,  -could  not  be  .exp<;£t^  to  pleafe  by  its  novelty ;  yet, 
fjrom  the  Archdeacon's  happy  msmnei',  it  almoft  ftrikes  us  as  oiiginali^ 
The  following  is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  biftorical  illuftratioit,  '• 

'  *"  In  the  Hiftory' of  *tTic  Roman  Republic  there  is  a  trarifa^ion,  which,  for 
fome  resemblance  in  circumftances  to  certain  confederacies  aod  afiociations  of 
our  own  days,  is  no(  iihdeferving  of  our  notice,  and  the  rather,  as  it  has  bcea 
ilightly  pafled  over  by  the  fiiodern  more  popular  retailers  of  the  Roman  ftorv. 
The  cafe  I  mean,  is  ttiat  of  the  iBacchanalians,  which  is  ftated  at  large  in  the* 
39th  Book  of  Li'vy,  and  .there  delinea ted r. with,  all  the  cu<ious  fele^ion,  b- 
tprefting  detail,  an^  ^firie  colouring  of  thata'dmirablc  hiUorian,  '  It  is  im- 
poflible  not  to  maWle  his  narrative  by  iuch^  abdra^l  as  I  am  co^nfined  to 
make  ;  but  I  (hall  endeavour  to  bring  forth  enough  of  it  to  juflifyl,  tlie  appli* 
cation.     The .  n^yfterics  jof  Bacchus,^  wherever  firft  invented,  .were  brought 

^  ---        "uced  into  Etruria,  and  thcncCj 


Dr.  John  Taylor)  in  Order ^o  pfa^life  upon  the  weakncfi^aiid  curiofity  of  the 
vulgar,  was  the  pofTeffion  of  a  fecret  codimuni'cable  to  nond  but  the  initiated : 
they  were  gilded  over  with  fbme  profeAlons  of  a  reliig;ious  worthip,  tpfupport 
their  credit ;  and,  itt  a  Ihort  time,  became  the  faDiion.  Thcfc  meetings  coori- 
liued  for  foihc  time,  pofliblv  inoScnfive.,  But  when  the  numbers  incieafed, 
and  iieither  fes  ftood  excluded  from  the  fociety  i  when  they  laid  themfelves^ 


Jrchdeacsn  7doort*s  Vtfitathn  6!jiourJi^  if^  - 

jypcp  to  a]]  the  Infinuations  of  intemperance,  the  Aiggeilions  of  opportunity^ 

and  the  authority  of  example^  it  became  the  fcene  of  the  greateft  horror^ 

debaacheiyi  and  profligacy,  that  is  to  l)^  met  with  in  the  records  of  any  Sge 

or  country  a'*     Sd  far  Dr.  Taylori    ^To  the  Hiftorian  \  vfxoSiy  with  hiaiy, 

refer  yba  foi;  the  prudent  and  fteady  m^afures  by  which  Pofthumius  the  confid' 

managed  the  difcovery,  his  wifdom  and  firmnefs  in  fupprefling  this  abominable 

ibciery,  his  very  animating  and  a(&(^ing  addrefs  to  the  people  jon  the  occa.* 

fion,  and,  lafUy^  for  the  refolutions  of  the  Senate,  which  produced  a  famous. 

decree  ftill  extant  on  a  plate  of  copper  that  was  dug  up  in  Ita^  abput  the 

luiddle  of  the  fevehteenth  century,  and  is  how  pfeferved  in  the^  Imperial, 

library  (rf  Vienna,     The  5pfu.lt  of,  all  was,  that  many  pcrfons  were  capitally 

puni(hed|  and'  dthersf  \o  avoid  the  infamy  of  a  poblic  execution,  laid  violent 

hands  upon  themfelves.;  the  Bacchanalian,  Myfieries  were  utterly  expelled  from 

Roihe  and  Italy,  and  the  ^ifi^**c   'in  n/Ki^K  ^p^^  \^  ^X\^  crlfhfarHi   H'trt    ' 

levelled  with  the  ground." 

<<  1  would. fuggeft,  howdungieioiis'irthfngit  is,  at  ^  times,  to  enter  ii^ to* 
(ecret  cabals  and  nqjfiurnal  aflpci^tioois^  of  any  c<ftnpl^xion',  pretext,  or  pro* 
fcffion  whatfoever.     At  /irft,  they  may  appear  to  be,  and  may,  in  reality^ 
be,  very  innoccuitj  bqt  they  give  ap' (landle  to  fufpieion  and' alarm,  beciklufe^ 
ail  experience  (hews,  that  the  raqll  ini^ocent  in, th^it beginnings  vm  very  apt 
to  degenerate  into  exceffes  offeniive  to  good  morals,  and  inconfiilent  with  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  fociety*:  a  danger,^  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  for. 
afmuch  as  in  a  jfiumerous  fraternity  all  the  members  wjijl  tiQt  be-  of  the  I>eft:^ 
moral  defcription,  nor  all  a^uaied  by  the  principles... which  they  proflif^^ 
Though  a  man  be  well  affuVed  6^  the  purity  of  his  owii  motives,  he  ciinnot  \ 
always  be  orThis  gbard  againfl  the  artifices  of  oihers.   ..I^cOQ{iaually  h^peofiA-* 
that  the  mod  unfufpeding  are  gradually  deluded  iht6  a  participation  of,  guilt  , 
Htoft  adverfe  to  their*  forpier  principles  ;  and  by  aflbciating,wi.iK  they  know: , 
not  whom,  for  a  fuppofcd  purpnfc  of  religion  or  public  good,  are  carried 
away  with-  the  il ream,  and,  at  laft,  "p^rilh  by  the  infligations  of  the. defpe*  ^ 
ntc and  evil. minded/'  ,i:    ,.- .    .     » 

With  a  view  to  the  recited  tranfadlion,  the  Archdeacon  further  re- 
marks,—  .  ,^  ...... 

<**  In  the  fpcech  of  the  CohfulJ^  Tt'is  declared  to  be  a  .maxim  of  the  oU  • 
Romans,  never  to  permit  any  confiderablQ  bungber  of  p^ple  to  coiled  tlieoi..  - 
fdvcs  together,  without  a  public  magift rate  to  prefidep\je|r  ^d  dired  ^cir 
cdnfultations.-     *^  Majores 'vtftn  (Tay^  Pofthumiusj   ne.vos  cmtidem  niS{I -. 

ti^UU- ALTQVlS  EX  MAOt^TUATl.BtrS  AD  CONCIONEM  VOCASSET  FORTE  j 

TEMERE  COIRB  VOLU'ERUNT  J 'It  ijBlCUNQtJE  MlfLTltlJrDO  tSSBT  IBI   ET 
lEGITIMUM      R.ECrQREM.MULTITUDIllia     CEH^WsAtt^r     DEBERB     BSSE.'^ 

Some  late  a€ls  of' our  Legiflaturic  are,  if  I  :miilake  nott '  fotmded  upon  the  *' 
fame  principle,  whicK,  in.  old  ^'^^njc,  in  the  days  of  her  greateft  freedom, 
was  deemed  fo  fay/rom  being  in<^ohfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  as 
tobcqijitc  nccefr?ry  tp.it8.fafety  and'.piyfervatioo/' 

{  Ouc  Readers  wjU  perceive^  that  iht  Archdeacon  is  not  diftinguifhed 
only  by  dignity  arid  graie:  -his  good  fenfe,  ingenuity,  and  acuteneft 
arc  no  Jefs  remarkable: .    -' ''      -^   '^     '        ' 

In  chara6lerifing"  JaCGbJnilm,  the  Archdeacon  "quotes  two  lines 
fiom  Virgil,  juftly  defciiptive  of  th^t  fanguinary  ,monfter :. 

•*- ^  ■  ■       ^  '  ■  >i    II     fi       .1  .  I  ,_       „         ^^(^ 

^*  See  .a  piflertation  on  the  Senatus  confulcum  Maicianomf  in  an  Ap« 
pendiS  to  Elements  of  theCivil  Law,  p.  549,  550t 

T4  "Triftia 


••  Trifttitt  hand  illo  monftrum^  ncc  fsvior  ulU 
««  Peftis  ct  ira  D.txi  ftygiis  fefc  cxtulit  undU." 

To^th IS) quotation  i»  fubjoined  a  note  that  highly  pteafes  U9« 

•«  When  1  recited  (fays  Mr.  Moore)  thefe  lines  of  Virgil,  I  did  not  re« 
ctfllc^Mhe  vtry  ingenious  application  made  of  the  palTage  of  which  they  are  a 
jfKt,  to  rhc  revolutionifts  of  France,  by  'the  laic  Right  Hoti.  Edmund  Burke} 
t^'whorename  oj  epithets  can  add  ladre;  no  encomium  celebrity  ;  but  ia 
nvhofe  pages  the  moft  elevated,  fuhlime,  and  fineft  raillery  arc  alternately  em. 
ployed' virifh  equal  fifUcity^  to  ferve  the  trued  interefts  of  his  countiyaiui 
BftanleindA*^ 

Wfc  have  read  volumes  of  panegyric  on  Mr.  Burke  ^  but  neVer 
met  before  with  fo  elegant  an  eulogiunru 


im»it^mmmt0mmm 


lM9fy  ff  tbt  RdHhcs  •f  Grft  Britain' and  Frana,  bfc.    By  Hevbeit 
Xi^Xb#>.F:eiiowot  Si.  Joho's  Coilege,  Cambridge^ 

« 

i^nmis  jom  aJ^fPubJUafiomifiyled  the  Htflcry  df  the  Politia  ofGrM 
Mrhsinmdjf^antf,  i^£.  i3ft.    By  William  B«i(bam. 

(C^ndudid from  ^.  AT ') 

OUR  ttaders^  have,  doubtlefs,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  mtrits 
of  the  controverfy  b^tWeen  Mr.  Maiih  and  Mr.  BelOiam ;  if, 
indeed^  that  can  dcferve  the  name  of  a  controveiry,  in  which  one 
piny.ftandron  the  fi^m,  broad,  ground  of  matter  of  fa£l,  which. the 
othcf^  does  nor  attempt  to  aflail ;  buK  which  he  otily  endeavours  to 
obfcure  by  ttie  mtds  of  fophiftry  and  mifreprcfentatiom     l^he  pitif«il 
artifices-<-th6  miferable  fubterfuges*<^ta  which  Mr.  Belfliam  has  re* 
courfe  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  fufficiehtly  expoTed;  but  wecapnot 
in  juftice,  either  tqthe  parties,,  or  to  the  (ubje^,  refrain  from  e^tra^* 
jirg  Mh  Mat*flrt  v^ry'^uft  and  pertinent  obfervatioiYS  on  hi&^dver«». 
fary's  mode  of  quoting  the  paflages .which-,  hevfeleds  for  the  purpo^ 
ot^ammadveifibn:  and  no  one,  we^  conceive,  will  attempt  to  deny 
thai^^o  mifqii^'tr  thei  language  of.  an  opponent,  fo  as  to  pervert  bis 
meaning,  is  both  the  grcfieft  infl^nce  of  low  fraud  and  cunni/i^that ' 
can  occin*  irvliterary  difputes,  and  the  firongeft  proot  that  awritef> 
reafons  mala  fide ',,  2if\d  with  a  confckmifiefs  that  his  caufeis^bad* 

« «<  3^ore  I  conclude  I  beg  leavcito  (ayia  itw  words  on  M^^BdOiam'^  nn«' 
wairanurd.  manner  of  quoting  parages*  .  Only  a  kw  pages  before,  1  gaVe  an 
ind^iKe  of  his  falfifying  a  paSage  in  my  .work^  by  fuppDcfling  the  hypothetical 
el^ure,-  in  order  to  loavertan  hyipochctkaKpibpofinoiT  tmo  an  ablblute  one: 
aiid  this  is  very  far  from  being  ihe  onbp^nftancie,*  in  which  Mr.  fiellham  has' 
t^eo  libarties  of  this  kind.     At  the  vei^  begin^iiigof  his  {umphlet  {p*  Ji.) 
he  has  quoted  iki^orredly  a  pafLge  from  Ch.  X*  Note  2^  ximd  has  gfofe^) 
mlffeprdfehted  the  applicarion  Of  it :  for  I  really  applied  it  to  thd  Jfutwr 


>P^i*^»«   II    H    ■■    fWfc*— .^Mfc 


«^»««  I -dor*  not  lifer' the  word  "Mnnttmcrable,'*  as-JMr*  &  docsi'bettufrll 
reckoft  Only  #hat  tHaire  aOually  counted^!* 


1 


,     Marlh'x  HiJIiny  ef  PdHm^lBiAfita^t  Remarks.  itff 

fftfi^pfir  9f  the  Freit(hf  wherca?,  according  t&  Mr*  Bilffiam's  re}>r^nta. 
tid/),  I  applied  it  to  the  erlgin  of  the  war.     At  pr«  19^  he  ^as  given  another 
qucttition*  from  my  woik»  which  is  tar  from  being  a  faithiul  tranfcfiptf' 
fevcral  parts  of  it  being  omit tedf  which  were  neceffairy  to  give  ilrengih  to  my 
argument*     In  p.  35,  &c.  he  h«s  gi^en  a  very  garbled  copy  of  Mr«  Chaunre* 
lifl's  note.    •  h\  p.  79,  he  has  ag<iin  both  inaccurately  .quoted,  atid  unfairly^  1 
reprefentedy  a  palT.^gc  in  my^Hiftory*     £ut  he  has  taken  a  dill  greater  liberty  * 
wnJTa  paflage  in  the  letter,  which  was  written  by  Dumouriez  to  Miran^a^i  on 
January  23»  X793>  arid  which  is  printed  in  the  Correfpondance  de  Miranda, 
p.  I  J. — 1  he  paifagc  irt  the'original  is  as  follows  :  *  On  cnyoJe  demain  un  agent 
fccret  fort  connu  de  Mr,  Pitt,  e't  de  Mr,  Fox]  pour  demander  aux  deWx  partlip 
c^eft-a-^m  a'la  ttaUoH  toute  enl^ere,  un  fauf  conduit  p)ur  moi,  et  I'afiurancc' 
d'etre  bicn  verm  quelquefucc^s  qu'  ait  la  miflion/  Witn  theft  very  words,' like. 
wif^,  I  quoted  the  paiihge  in  Chap;  XV,  Note  64;  and  pointed  out  the  teii.' 
dtfSey  of  the  expteffions  wiiich  Ihave  her©  printed  in  itafics,     Mr.  Bclftiilm;, 
thcftfim'^  in  repeating :t&is  paflage,  thought  proper  tofupprtffs'th6ltf^ft:ohve-' 
nient  expreilions,  andr^to^give  the  followingqtt(5tatk>ha&tlif6'faithf\]y  traiS(ci'^t' 
of  a'  psiSage  in  4  Letter  of  Dumouriez  ta  Mirattda.  f.    «^  Ofi '  etivoi^  uii  f 
agent  fecrec  fort  connu  <le  Mr.-  Pitt,  pour  drmafidex  un  f^mf  conduit  poar'moi) ' 
ct  i'afliirancc  d'etre  bicn  venu,  .&c.     ^ow  if  the  claufcs  whifh  Mr.  Mfh^iri 
hasfupprefled  had  either  preceded  of  followed  the  w^ords  Which  he  hasquoted^'t 
I  ihould  ha^ve  pired:ovcr  his  quotation  in  filence*     If  he  jgdged  u  to  his'' 
purpoTo  to  quote  only  one  pafTage  from  the  Letter  of  Dumpiifieiv  he  was  at 
pcrfed  liberty  to  do  ro:.|:)i^t  he  was  furely  bound  by  the  laws  of  honour  tQ: 
give  that  paflage  as  he  found  it,  and' not  to  fupprefs  whole  cljiufes  in  the  midm 
irf-f  of 'the  paflagif;  without  ufTng  any  line  or  bark,  to  fignify  that  fomething^ 
was  brafitced;     ln.fa^^  w»'ant  of  fidelity  in  the 'quotation  of  documents,  is  the 
glratfcft  oficnceof  which  an  hiftorian  tan  be  guilty.     Where  no  authorities  arc^ 
pk»duccd,  and  the  reader  is  Obliged  therefore  td'truft  to  the  bare  word  of  the' 
hlftofian,  it  is  eVcri  iin  that  cafe  unpardoriablcto  abufe  the  confidence  of  the' 
xeid^r^  atld  ^o^aife^i  as  indifputably  true,-  wh^t  is  ndt  derived  frorh  authen-" 
tic  xtiicftvttiiXo^v    Bot-whtfn«n  author prete^if' to  exhil/ir  the  very  fodfcebf* 
hi*  «U€iHgencse^>and  thoB'  raffes  the  co^fidel1ce  of  the  refadcr  to;  thehigheft' 
peuifcf^  v49t  inftigfiation  inufl  arife,  when  iris  difcoveted,  *Ha't'thi*Tduicc  is" 
p^Ulned  \  AH  coofidcflce  is:  then  wiihdravwi :  and'  the  reactr,  difep^iirtiEd 
2(hd  difgtiftedr  will  ncccffitrily  exclaicft;  If  I  :cannot  froft  to  tike  Jbfj;^»wr»ir»' 
whic^  my  author  gives  mei  how  (haU  {  truft  ;o  hid  hafemord^h ' 


■M» 


*  <*  I  confine  myfclf  at  prefent  to  fuch  qqotations,  as^Mr*  B*  has  printed 
wi\h-i«ir^'rr^/i'(??»Wx,  by  which  the  reader  is  given  to  upderftaiad,  that  he  is 
pfcfet^ted'not  merely  with  the.fer^fe,  but  with  the  werj  lucrds  of  ti^  quoted' 

f  **<'HeWrak^nc&rft  not  to  let  hii  readers 'know  in  y^hatikfit:^,:  ^hctog^t 
in  regard' io^  a  qti^ffldh' in'iheTery'rame*piace,from  the  Memoirs  of  lJumou-' 
vf^ywYi^XtW'cflrrifii  -^bpliasnold'  hk:rcadcii  i!be  ver/  pa^  v*l*t*  h  is'  td  <>c 
foiimL,-   |lijt'6Y«nJ^ef«, 'though  he  intended>tpteii  themTigW^^^he'has  fabfoHu-^ 


»v         •    \9*  f  ^'  inlteaa  pi  p.  1  jx, 
X  ^^'Mri  B.  hailiexc'<f)Biuc4  «« «km^ib/''tiit  /i/Vofbiffion  ifas  MobaWy 
«in€xc9Yafiglit/*      ^ 

•  The 


1^4^  #txotilAL  daiticisitf* 

The  impartial  reader  will  naturally  enquire  what  motives  couU ' 
poffibly  urge  Mr.  Belfham  thus  to  attack  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of 
truth  and  biftory^  which  Mr.  Marfli  has  ereded  in  defence  of  his 
country's  honour  I  An  attack  which,  as  the  fmalleft  degree  of  difcern-  ' 
ment  muft  have  convinced  the  adventurous  ajfail ant,  could  end  only 
in  difcomfiture  and  difgrace,  and  produce  the  irretrievable  lofs  of 
whatever  credit  heftill  poflefled  as  an  hil^orian  or  politician.    It  is 
true^  Mr«  B's  ftock  of  reputation  in  thefe  charaders  is.very  fmall, 
and  confeonently  the  rifk  could  not  be  great ;  for  whatever  abilities 
be  may  poiiefs,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  they  are  refpe^bible^  he  has  . 
proved,  himfelf  fo  completely  enflaved  by  prejudice,  he  hasenlifted. 
with  fuch  intemperate  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Jacobin  France,  that  he 
ka&  no  weight  except  with  the  partisans  of  that  caufe.     Still,  how- 
cver»  common  prudence  would,  it  might  feem,  have  preferved  him 
lirom  el^caging  in  fo  defperate  an  attempt,  as  the  confutatioa  of  an 
kiilorical  work,  of  which  he  could  neither  deny  one  fad,  nor  contro* 
vert  one  document*    To  undertake  this  forlorn  hope  he  was»  doubt*' 
I^fs,  in  part  induced  by  a  defire  to  prevent  thofe  perfons  who  have 
Kttherto  thought  with  him  upon  the  queftion  of  aggreffion,*  and  who 
i|:copen  to  convi6Hon,  from'  being  convinced^  that  the  caufe  of  their 
country  is  juft,  and  alfo  to  furni£  others  who  are  incapable  of  cpo- 
viAion  with  a  pretext  for  fhutttng  their  eyes  againft  the  light  of 
truth.     But  that  other  motives  concurred  with  thefe  in  urging  him  to 
the  hopelefs  confli£l  is  evident  in  his  fixth  or  concluding  fe&ion.    It 
there  appears  that  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  virulent  party  Tpirit^ 
than  which  nothing  is  more  apt  to  put  a  man  oiF  his  guard,  and  to 
nake  him  overftep  the  bounds  of  common  prudence    With  more 
candour  than  difcretion  he  fhew^  that  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  is  the  ohicSt  to  which  his  labours,  ace  dirededt 
suid  in  comparifon  with  which  the  juftice  or  injuftioe  of  the  war  is, 
in  his  eftimation,  a  consideration  of  fubordinate  iniportance.   Strooi^Iy 
9^  we  fufpeAed  this  to  be  the  cafe,  we  were  not  a  little  flartled  at  the 
abruptnefs  with  which  he  quits  his  generai  fubjed,  in  order  to  give 
lefit  to  that  fpleen  which  it  was  no  longer  in<  his  power  to  reftrain, 
and  which  fuddenly  burft  forth  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  k&ioh  $  where 
he^fays,— *  •    -»  —  - -  •  _  ..    .  -^ 

'  •*  The  colledlivc  determinations  of  the  Cabinet  were  the  roanifeft  rcfult  of, 
paffionand  folly^  andlhe  Miniflers  who  then  guided^  and  who  ilill  guide,  the. 
connfels  of  the  State,  fhnd  charged' before  God  and  their  cpuntiy  for  freafi* 
tating  the  nation  into  a  definitive  and  ruinous  conteft^  Which  has  often  been 
alferted^  but  has  never  yet  been  proved,  to  be  either  juft  or  ncceflary/* 

In  the  next  ff6Uon,  which  Jie  terms  his  •**  Contlufion;'*  and  whi€b' 
night  therefore.be  expected  to  contain  a  fUmmaryor  recapitulation  of^ 
bis  work,  he  (hews  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  hot&  Grcaville  ate  the  peculiar' 
objeSs  of  his  malignity,  of  which  tlie  former  is^'  ofcourfc,  honoured^ 
with  much  the  largeU  ihare.    Thb  feftion  opens  ill  the  follaiyiog' 


•  -^ 
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.  ^'^  As,  in  the  grand  hiftoric  pidlurc  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  wt  Ut«5| 
tlic  chara^er  of  Mr.  Pitt  muft  ever  ftand  pTominenc  on  the  canvas,  it  mqft  be  % 
queftion  of  mpre  than  hiftoric  curiofity,  to  afcertain  what  that  charadkr  reallj 
is.  It  has  been  drawn  with  flrokes  fo  maftcrly,  and  in  a  ftyle  fo  peculiarlv 
ielkitoos,  by  a  certain  Writer,  in  a  traft  publi(hed  a  few  years  fincc*,  thacm 
other  apology  will  be  neceffary  for  the  freedom  of  tranfcribing  it  on  the  pre. 
fent  eccafion^  as  exprefling  the  fentiments  of  thouiands,  once  his  partial  adlT 
locates,  wiih  the  tttmoft  precifion  and  Sdelity^"  .    i-.  .   t 

Mri  B.  then  qpotes  a  very  long  extraft  from  "  Aft  Enquiry  ifit«? 
the  Merits  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Adminiftration,  by  Charles .  Faulkener,** 
die.defign  of  which  is  to  detraft  frohi  the  merit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  dc-/ 
p^ectation  of  talents,  which  all  the  world  admires,  aftii  of  meafures^ 
the  utility  of  which  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  their  ex-cdkficc. 
This  *^  able  writer*'  (as  Mr«  BeJ&^im  <i«fcribes  him)  endeavounia 
preferve  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  that  mrferabk  vifionaiy  and 
fanatic,  Dr.  Price;  an  unneceifary  attempt,  for  tte -Dodlor  has  beCR 
immortalized  by  Mr.  Burke's  Refleaions^on  the  French 'Reyoliiti<3(n: 
hecenfures  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  defence  of  ♦*  the  nonfenji  if  the  X%^^^ 
Act  j"  and  he  obferves,  that  ^*  if  we  retire  from  the  fjieech  of  Mr:' 
Fox,  our  conceptions  are  enlarged  f*' •  ^Ve  prefume  this  writer  par^ 
ticulariy  alludes  to  that  fpeech  of  Mr.'  Fox;  (foil  no  fpeeth  wiiseyer' 
more  calculated  to  enlarge  the  conceptions)^  in  which'fie  ()efcribe^  the 
French  revolution  as  the  moft  ftupendous  monunrient  ever  reared  fay. 
human  integrity  and  wifdom.  Such  is  the  advocate  whom  Mr,  Bel- 
fliam  retains  to  affift  him  in  malting  good  his  chargp'-^g^nft  Mr,  Pitti  . 

.As  to  Lord  Grenville,  to  whom  iVlr.  B\  ai&gns~^^c;h^.recond  part  iftx 
die  political  drama,"  this  gentleman  is  Contented  wijtl^  ex^deayp^r^llg;^ 
to  contraft  him  with  Sir  Wiljiam  Temple  a/id  D'e  Wit  \  and  ailii^d- 
ilig  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefenf  wir  bet  wee  n'OreatBri  tain  indL 
France  the  author  obferves,  that*  "there  tatinot^e^dflf^^tht^ili^ht^' 
rational  doubt  but  that  a  T[*empl?'6r  a'^c,'Wft^Vo?i^dS  Wli^ut  di^-^ 
ficuhy,  have  terminated  the  yhtit^'dSfjiiiite,  foMi'ditlfe  m  appearaace" 
rather  than  in  reality,  by  a  fpteei}y  an3;irtfica^l€pfecfeiVci'fletnent,**'       ^ 

-The  author^s  niodefty,  do  tl(yub't,^pVeV^ntf''hi/ri^R'oiii  i'iinexi 
own  name  to  fhfofe  of  Templi'ahB^IJc'Wit ;,  but  it'ttiuftlje  jwefuriid^ 
tO'have  a  place'here.  FcrVrilSfs^hlVftgacity  had  fpggipfted  to  hiti)  the: 
means  by  which  the  *«"  whole  di'fptJt?*"could  have'  b^jbn  fo'eafiiy  W 
fo  certainly  *^  terminated,"  hecrf^ild/Vroi  h^vciexprpfled'himfelf  fo  ^xifli? 
tively  on  theftrbjea.  We  ^"^^^rcftend^,  however,  thit'jhe*  merit  ^f 
foch  iagacity  mutt  be  excltifi^^iy^hisowfi'; 'thaf^Tettiplfe'^dr  a  D*^* 
Wit  would  have  been  ftimufated,- bV  a  wi(ejealbu(y/o/thi<;  iwimeafur-T 
able  kmbition  of  France,' and  bj^  a'prbvident  alariW  at  her  feceSt 
condu6^,  to  have  accelerated  tbe  ru^pt^fe  which  a  Qreriville  ^ainljt 
endeavoured  to  avert;  and,  further^  that  thb  endeavours  *  of  a' Bef* 
fliam,  aided  by  thofe  of  his  whole  friternity,  tp  produce  **  a  fpeisdy 
and  amicable'eclaifciffcment'^  would  'Havi  j^/^ij7;^ferminated  in  tfie 

difgrace  and  utter  ruin  of  Great  Britain,  who,  by  pnrfuing  far  cJif^^ 

**  "  '  '        —  ■...■-..■  —  .^  ■  ■   -  —        •       ■•    "i^    1.  «j  ♦ 

Aa  "  EnqQiry  into  the  Merits  of  Mr*  Pitt's  Admipiftration/'.  by-Chaitlci' 
Faalkncr,  %•  ;        ^  v  ;:> 

fercnt 
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ftfehrcduncilfe,  iM  raifed  her  glory  to  a  pitch  it  had  never  bc^rc 
jtkch^d,  coiiipletely  triumphed  over  the  navy  of  France,  and  enabled 
h^rfelf,  unleft,  by  ah  ignominious  peace,  (he  throw  away  her  advan- 
ipi^Pfii  tQ  aft  as  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe.  ^ 

Mr.  B.  foon  quits  Lord  Grenville  to  return  to  Mr.  Pitt,  againft, 
^h6m  his  animofitv  is  principally  direfted,  and  in  a  moft  ^violent,  p^;. 
rather  virulent  philippic,  wjth  which  he  concludes  his  pamphlet,  ho 
enables  us  to  difcover  the  original  caufe,  tl\c  prima  mali  laiesj  which' 
fend^ted  the  expremier  an  objeft  of  his  indignation,  and  fo  which  the 

Sjiblic  ^re,   in    all   probability,   indebted  for  his-  **  Remarks"  on- 
Ir,  Marfli's  'Hiftory.     He  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Pitt  "  governed 
for  three  years  with  prudence  and  reputation." 

<  •**  Bot  (he  proceeds)  at  the  end  of  this  term  one  of  thoie  critical  (Jdeftions 
dcottrrrd  whi(:h4  ib  the  courfe  of  years,  will  occafionaily  arife^  reqairing  not 
^(.ahd<  pliiufibiKly  iherely,  but  refolntion  and  penetration  to  .decide  upon* 
T^k  )¥as  th^j[}\p|?(lion  refpcfting  the  repral  of  the  Tcft  laws.  By  arguing  in 
4pfeDC^  of  the  equity  and  expediency  of  thefe  juftly  obnoxious  Hatutes,  hed^ 
fefied  one  of  the  dearell  and  moft  facre^  principles  of  whiggifm,  Svu:\k  a 
qui^QQ  ml^  fuiely  have  been,  left  to  take  its.  chance  m  the  Houfe.  of  Com- 
moni,  >vithoiit  having  to  encounter  the  eloqitcnce  of  a  Miniftcr,  virho  fct*  out 
in  Jife  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform.  Had  the  llighteft  countenance  beeiij 
given  by  the  Court  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  it  would  unqueftionatly 
have  paiTed  without'  difficulty.  The  Parliament  and  nation  wiere  ripe  foi-'ihis'" 
ihfcafure  of  p6licy'iind  jiiftice,  but  Mr'.  Pitt  .eriiploycd  his  iriflwericeto  counter^' 
aft  it.  Such  a'rheafure  as  this  would  have  led  the  way  to  other  liberaJ  ana 
iftional  reforms  ifftlieir  pro^r  gradation,  and  as  the  country  bedame  fofficin 
catly 'hllightehed  to  ajiprove,'  orat  leaft  to  endure  them.'* 

XVftieaHy.jfeel  great  obligations  to  Mr.  B.  not  fo  much  for  point* 
ing^out  the  realtcayfe  of  his  ahimofity  agalnft  Mr.  Pjtt,  as  for  explam-- 
ihg>  in  fo'/uU  a;m.anner,  the'etfefls  of  that  Miniffer's  conduit  on  the 
occafion  here  alluded  to.     The  author  was  fo  blinded  by  rage  that  he. 
did  not  perceive  tibacbe  was' paying  Mr.  Pitt  the  higheift  poffible  com-, 
pHm^ntsV  and  efiablUhing,  on  the  moA  folifl  grounds^  hns  claim  to  the 
immortal  gratitude  of  every  true  friend  tp  the  Britiih  conftitutipn,. 
If  it  l>e  rcilly;  truev.as  Mr.  B.  ftates,  and  we  do  not  mean  tQ  difpute; 
it,  that  thefiighteft.  countenance  had  been  given  "  by  the  (JJourt  ta 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  it  would  have  parted  without  difficulty^**, 
if  itVc  true  thatnothingbut  the  infiumce  of  Mr.  P/V/ prevented  the ' 
adoption  of  this  meafur^,  and  the  occurrence  of  thofe  "  other  liber^; 
and  rational  reform^''  .to  which  it  would  Aaturally.have  led  \  then,  in-. 
d?cd,  has  Mr.  P.  been  the  greateft  pqflible  ben^faiSor  to  this  nation;, 
for  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  if  Mr.  .Beaufoy^  ai^d  thofe  who 
iuppofted  him,  bad  fu^ceeded  in  obtaining  a  rejiealof  the  Teft  Law^y 
inftead  of  beholding,  this  day,  the  Britifh  Monarcb^y  in  all  its  gloryi 
wcihotjl|l  have  beeh  deploring  thjs  indefcribabie  h<4|rors .  of  a  Jacobifi> 
revolution.  .  Mr.lSelflianl  is  a  Diffenter  ;  but  it  muft.not  be.iirferrcd 
tbat^I  Diilexiters  coincide  with  him-rn-wiihing49r-th€  i«fefi4  ef  the- 
Tcft  Lav*.''  Th«$fe*who,  like^  Hirti;  hWc  a(dopt«d  the  modern  fyftem 
of  Gallic   politics:  and  more  eftKCiallvj  that  nefi  of  'iK)hiets,  the 
*  DciftkaJ 


^ei0ical  ZTiA  Jacobimcal  ie£l  qf  yniurians,  h^ch^i  by  theOaJJic 
j^Joibpher  Dr.  Pricftley,  hatp  thofe  Jaws  which  they  juftly  xroafider 
as  the  grand  obftade  to  their  diforgani^ing  fcbemes^  but  we  kncnr 
there  are.fomc  Diffentcrs  (and  we  wifh  tbfe  proportion  w<er.e  larger) 
who  deprecate  the  repeal  of  the  Tj^ft  laws,  npt  only  as  fraiight  .wicn 
ruin  to  the  church,  but  as,  inevitably  deftrudive  .-of  thofe  religiouf 
rights^  of  that  complete  ipleratioo,  with  the  enjoyinent  of  wl^ich  thejr 
ai€  wiie  enough  to  be  fatisfied,  and  of  which  the  Church  of  £nglanfil 
is  (as  they  well  know)  the  grand  bulwark. 

Wo'fliall  quote  the  concluding  paiTage  of  Mr.  B's  wodc^  in  picoof 
of  the  fpirit  with  which  he  lays  down  .bis  pen,  and,  confequcndy,  of 
that  with  which  he  took  it  up. 

,  *'  We  have  feen  on  one  fide  of  the  Channel,  which  divides  the  Britifh  Iflands, 
oarfellow.fubjedh  exafperated  into  rebellion,  and  perifhing  under  the  edge  \X 
the  fvord  :  and>  on  the  other,  terrified  into  tiniverfal  fubmiflion,  and  in  th^ 
'(ilcnce  of  defpair  ftarving  with  huneer ;  while  placemen,  conrra^ors,  loati 
•Jobbers,  and  the  hod  of  locufts  which  prey  npon  the  vitals  of  the  fond,  ai^ 
isccamulating  out  of  the  deep  diftreifes  of  the  people  Hupendous  fortones-^from 
the  bowers  of  pleafure  and  of  opulence  furveying  with  frigid  indifference  the 
jTurroonding  abodes  of  mifery ;  and  with  unblushing  e^rontcry  prod^iiotng 
amidft  their  abominable  revels,  .maA|ues,  and  orgies,  thu  the  war  m  |lgLi,iE> 
jusT,  and  necessary." 

"  The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  immortalized  in  hiftory,  as  the  mfn  wh^ 
has  added  mote  to  the  burdens,  and  fubtra^led  more  from  the  libertu^  of^  the 
fubje^,  than  all  the  Statesmen  who  have  preceded  him  in  ojKqe  fince  the  Rel 
volution.  No  IMinifter  ever  challenged  the  con|idenpe  of  the  country  with 
fuch  haughtinefi ;.  and  no  Minlfter  ever  fo  completely  forfeited  all  ration;^ 
pretention  to  that  confidence  he  Ifo  prematurely  and  proudly  claimed." 

The  ContrcFUerfy  .iitween  idtfi  Hannah  Mon  and  the  Qtrate  of  Bk^d^if 

Relative  to  the  Condu^  of  her  Teacher  of  the  Sunday  Schgo^  (n  tk^f 

I       Parijb  ;  with  the  original  Letter s,  and  explanatory  Notes.     By  Thp^* 

i       inas  Bere,  M.  A.  Rej£lor  of  Butcombe,  ne^r  BriiloJ.     ff.  i^^„ 

3$.  Jord^jin.  i8oi. 

^Letter  to  the  Rev,  Thomas  flerey  J(le^or  of  ButcotJ}b^y  qcc  a  flowed  ky  hij 
fate  fimvarjr^ntablfi  jttack  on  Mrs.  Hannah  More -,  with  art  Appendix^ 
(ontaining  Letters  and  other  I^cuments  relative  to  t^e  extraordinary 
Proceedings  ht  Blagdgn.  By  tjie  Rev.  Sir  Abraham  £lton,  ^art. 
ovo»     ^f.  82.  '^s.  ^d.     Cadell  and  Davies.     London. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Controvert  betiveen  Hannah  More^  the 
Cuf-ate  of  l}lai^dony  and  the  ^ev.  Sir  Abraham  klton^  Baxt^  By 
^houias  jgere^  W.- A-     ^^o*     J?***  7?-     ?5.     Robinfons.' 

AT  length  the  jfrhple  of  this  contiq/erfy  15  fairly  before  jbe  Pub*- 
lie  ;  at  leai^,  m  intenti  )n  of  l^^tine  any  thtng  farther  on  the 
flt^i^^huyujsf^  to  tl^t  pi3)Uc  by  cithftr  of  the  con- 

—     ^  _  '  tending 
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tendihg  patrim.    We,  therefore,  proceed  to  perform  our  duty,  ijr 
fMenting  our  readers  with  a  brief  abftrad  of^  the  proceedings,  and 
Vith  the  fentiments  which  we  have  been  led  td  entertain,  after  a  very 
ierious  and  attentive  perufal  of  all  the  publiflied  documents. 
'    Mr«  BBftEy  it  feems,  has  been  a  minifter  of  the  eftabliihed  Church 
fttfifiiy^tfine  yikirs'y  far  twenty  years  Me  has  been  fe£tor  of  Butcombc, 
wni  has,  during  the  whole  time,  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  that 
ilation  in  per(bn  ;  for  JevenUen  years  he  has  holden  the  Curacy  of 
Blagdon,  the  Re<^or  of  which  is   Dn  Crofsman  who  refides  at  a 
dtftance;  and  for  thirteen  years  he  has  been  an  ading  magiftrate  for 
the.  county  of  Somerfet,  ii)  which  capacity  he  .  has,  according  to  the 
confeflion   of  his   opponents,    difpiayed   ability,  zeal,  and   a&ivity. 
Some  five  or  fix  years  ago^  Mrs.  More,  at  the  repeated  (blicitation,  . 
:as  we  have  been  afl'urcd,  of  the  parllhioners  of  Blagdon,  e(l4bli{hed  'I 
one  of  her  Sunday  Schools  in  that  village,  and  ihe  appointed  one 
jHenry  Young,  a  (lioemaker,  who  had  ferved  her  in  the  fame  capacity 
jn  another  of  her  fchbols^  to  be  the  mafter  of  the  Blagdon  fdhoo). 
,    In  the  autumn  of  1798,  Mrs.  Bere  apprized  Mrs.  More,  that  her  ' 
mafter  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  bufinei's  of  the  Sunday  Schoo), 
but  held  private  febo^l  meeiingSy  at  which  grown  perfons  attended, 
Odd  fo>me  irregular  practices  took  place*     Mrs.  More  very  properly 
afked  whether  this  lady  had   been  prefent  at  any  of  thofe  meetings, 
and,  being  told*  that  (he  had  not,  particularly  dejired  her  to  go  to  them. 
"Mrs.  Bere  accordingly  attended  at  Young's  houfe,  on  a  Monday 
^evening,  where  there  were  t^iirtecn  or  fourteen  perfons   afiembled. 
^hc  meeting  opened  with  finging  and  prayers ;  Young  then  began 
'the  converfation  by  ftating  the  perfecutions  which  he  had  himfelf  ex- 
perienced ever  fince  he  had  been  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
wbkh  was-  ftbout-fottrteenTears.     He-  next  quefttoned  each  of  the 
perfons  prefent,  fingly,  on  his  or  her  fpiritual  ftate ;  and  the  anfwers 
were  all  exprcffive  of  confidence.     But  we  (hall  prefently  give  at  length 
Mrs.  Bere*s  depofition  upon  bath,  in  which  thefe  circumftances  are 
explained  more  fully.     The  letter  was  dated  Jan.  8th,  1799.     Illncfs 
^ppcslrs  to  have  pYeVented  Mrs.  More  from  acknowleding  the  receipt 
of  it,  until  the  4th  of  April,  when  all  (he  faid  on  the  <ubjeA  of  it 
was — "  I  hope  the  fchobl  is  doing  pretty  well  at  prefent.     I  defired 
iny  fifter  to  fpeak  to  Mr.  Young  on  the  fubjeft  of  your  letter.**    On 
'her  vifit  to  Blagdon,  inthe  fummer  of  that  year,  flie  never  faid  one 
word  to  Mrs,  Bere  relative  to  the  fchool,  nor  made  a  fingle  enquirv  of 
her  into  the  conduft  of  Young !  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  Mar.  1 8oO| 
the  improper  condudl  of  Young  and  his  people  is  faid  to  have  continued; 
and  he  is  accufed  of  favouring  methodiftical  preachers,  and  mechodii|i- 
cal  praftices  ;  anS  to  have  declared  himfelf  a  Calvinift.     At  this  period 
aA  attack  which  Youiig  made  on.  the  moral  charafter  of  IV|r.  Bere, 
(which  circumftance,  by  the  bye,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
troverfy}  led  that  gentleman  to  write,  himfelf,  to  Mrs.  More,  and  to 
repreiient  him  as  an  nnfit  perfon,  on  every  accoont,  **  to  inftni(Sl  the 
youth,  or  /^^  the;  aged  of  cbe  paaHbof  wifi^h^iio  (Mr.  Bece)  wtf 
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tsirate/^  In  this  letter  Mr.  Bere  €xpfe(Ied  hi  in  Pelf,  tn  tho  moft  de- 
cided manner,  in  favour  of  the  inftitudon  of  Sunday  Schools,  and 
declared  his  averfion  from  profecutiog  Young,  left  the  expofore  of 
hiscondud  mi|;ht  afford  evil  perfons  a  pretext  for  fpeakingill  of  the 
tftablidiments  themfelves.  He  farther  obferved,  that  hemuftconC*. 
der  the  continuance  of  Young  in  the  fituation  which  he  then  occupied* 
»  avowedly  intended  to  render  his  miniftratlon  in  the  Church  as  lit« 
t)e  effe£tual  as  'ppffible.  Mrs.  More,  in  her  anfwer,  of  the  oth-  of 
April,  ilates  it  tp  he  her  duty  to  f^tisfy  herfelf  fully,  chat  Youag 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  her  countenanpe^  before  ihe  toc^  any  ftep 
that  tDuld  be  injurious  to  him.  And  (he  fuggeflis  the  expediency  of* 
I  laying  the  whole  bufinefs  before  Sir  Abraham  Ekon^  who  is  repre* 
[  fented  as  the  common  friend  of  Mr^  Bere  and  herfelf«  Mr«  Ber^ 
i  however,  declines  the  reference,  .oti  the  ground  of  there  beiiig  nothing 
of  a  doubtful  nature  in  the  bufinefs  ;  his  charge  againft  Young  confiftt 
ise  of  plain,  folid  fa£ls«  .  .: 

llere  the  Curate  deems  it  neceUary,  which  it  certainly  was,  t^ 
communicate  thefe  circumilances  to  his  Re£lor,  to  whom  he  accord- 
ingly wrote,  on  the  nth  of  April,  •  charging  Young  with  havingp 
a£med,  an^  openly  .exercifed,  '^  moft  or  all  the  privileges  of  a  li- 
cenied  conventicle,  with  the  additional,  convenience  of  a  private 
ireekly  confeffional ;"  and  calling  upon  the  Re£ior  to  give  his  fane* 
tion  to  the  condud  of  his  Curate.  Dr.  CroTsman  anfwers  this  letter, 
m  the  3d  of  May,  and  tells  Mr.  Bere  that  ^*  after  conildering,  with 
all  diie  attention^  the  prefent  eiFe£l;i5,  and  the  probable  confequences 
that  may  refult  from  ignorance  and  fanaticifm  (handmaids  of  old^** 
be  was  of  opinion  that  Young  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
ledures ;  that  he  (hould  iirft  be  admonilhed  ;  that,  if  deaf  to  admo-^ 
•nition,  his  patronefs  ihould  5e  apprized  pf  *  the  mifchief  likely  to 
follow  from  the  ignorance  and  fanatic  fpirit  of  this  wretched  theolo<* 
ift;'  and  ihould  fuch  application  prove  fruitlefs,  then  it  behoved  Mr^ 
ere,  ^<  as  a  reiident  and  local  magiftrate  to  ftretch  forth  the  poweiful 
arm  of  the  law,  and  let  it  fail  on  the  unlicenfed  preacher,  and  on  the 
occupier  of  the  houfe  wherein  he  difplays  his  eloquence,  as  the  holder 
of  a  private  conventicle. '^  It  was,  in'confequence  of  this,  very  pro^ 
per,  advice,  that  Mr.  Bere  declined  the  propofed  reference  to  Sir 
Abraham  Elton. 

On  the  fifth  of  Auguji^  1800,  Mr.  Bere  was  given  to  underftand 
[by  Dr.  Crofspian  that  Mrs.  More  bad  fent  feme  accufations  againft 
him  (Mr.  B?)  to  the  Chan^iellor  and  the  Bilflhop  of  the  diocefe ;  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  wholly  uninformed  \  and  that  lady  had  alfa 
opened  a  correfpbndence  with  Dr.  Crofsman  himfelf.  Mr.  B.  com^ 
plains  bitterly  of  this  treatment,  to  his  Re£tor,  on  the  lift  of  Auguii, 
M  confidently  appeals  for  the  purity  of  his  chara(3er  to  his  conduct 
as  a  clergyman  for  nine  and  twenty  years.  This  appeal  draws  a  lec« 
m  from  the  Re£tor,  dated  Sept.  6f  in  which  he  informs  his  Curate^ 
)l)at  be  had  laid  before  Dr.  Mofs,  the  Chancellor,  all  the  correfpond^ 
foc^  which  lud  paiTed  betweeo  him  atiii^jVfrs.  ifif^^  ^*  together  with 
^  - ..  '  cvcrjf 
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eirery  paper  which  related  to  Mr.  Bere's  iifitui^  2K\i  fkt  Cuflle's 

charges  againfl:  the  Schoolmafter.     Mr.  B.  pertinently  obferves  that 
as  no  open  charge  had  been  adduced  a^amft  him  he  could  make  no 
defince.     Hx,  Crof&man  farther  fays,  ^<  Mrs.  H.  Morels  ftatement  of 
€ic€ufaums  againft  you^  and  vour  narrative  and  allegations  are  fiow  in 
the  hands  of  our  venerable  B  fhoo."    We  alfo  learn  from  this  letter, 
tteit  Dr.  C,  had  "fubmitte*  to  Ms.  More  whether  Young  ougk'noi 
i$  be  difmiffid,**    But  the  D>ctor  wras  of  opinion  that  the  Tuggeftioni 
ifhich  was  tnoft  proper  and  juJicious,  had  *^  given  Tome  offence  to 
Mrs.  H.  More,  becaufe,  inft^d  of  replying  to  it  herfei/,  (he  defircs 
Sir  A.  Elton,  as  her  friend,  to  ftep  torward  on  this  occafton.    From 
Sir  Abraham  I  have  rece  ved  a  long  letter,  expreffive  throughout  of 
the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  Mr.  Young,  both  in  his  religious 
<^d  moral  charaAei."     Th;:  Iftter  contained  an  affidavit  made  by 
Young,  in  which   he  fyvears,  that,  to  ihi  hefi  $f  his  knowUdgi^  ht 
liever  declared  himfelf  a  Calvinift^  and  never  encouraged  Meibodift. 
preachers,  d.redlly  nor  indiredly.     It  might  have  been  more  fatis* 
fadory,  perhaps,  if  this  man  had  diftintUy  fwoni  that  he  was  nott 
Calvinift;  not  that  the  fai5l  is  of  aiy  importance;  but,  we  mean,  it 
would  have  been  Icfs  fur  je£t  to  mifmcerpretation,  and  would  have  bad 
lefs  the  appearance  of  a  wiih  (o  evade  the  main  aueftion.     Dr.  Crofv 
man  then  adds  that  he  ^ad  :equefted  Dr.  Mots  to  o3  as  an  arbitraW 
in  the  budnef^  and  exliorts  Mr.  Bere  <*  to  obtain  mr^^ir/  delay  Si&d9i» 
Vits  of  every  charge*'  ItateJ  in  hi>  narrative.     This  bje  infifted  on  ast 
thinor  that  would   be  expedl^^d   by   the  Bifliop,    and  as   feiuUarlf* 
'  keceffary. 

Sefpre  we  proceed  with  the  narrative  we  muft  ftatcour  frntimenti 
on  what  appears,  to  us  to  be  a  grofs  impr  )priety  of  C6ndud,  both  ia 
Mrs.  More  and  Dr.  Crofsmaii.  In  the  firft  place,  we  conceive  it  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  Mrs.  More,  the  moment  (he  was  apprised  of 
the  obje&ions  which  the  clergymati  of  the  Parifli  had  to  her  fchool^ 
mafter^  the  moment  (he  learnt  that  there. exi (ted  a  difference  betweea 
them,  to  dif.nifi  the  matter;  refpf<3:  for  the  fituation  of  the  com- 
plainant, and  for  that  church  of  which  he  was  a  mtnlKtrer^  imperi^ib; 
,di<flated  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  proceeding.  This  was  one  of  tho» 
Irare  cafes  in  v^bich  the  deter inination  to  adi  (hould  piTcede  enquirtf 
into  the  validity  of  the  complaint  which  didates  the  a^tion^  liecattSl 
\\\t  inftitution  of  fuch  an  enquiry,  in  the  prefvivt  inftaixcc,  muft  liH 
evitably  tend  to  degrade  the  Clergyman  in  »he  eyes-rtf  his  par»fiMOih 
e-rs,  knA  to  weaken  that  influence  and  authority  over  iben^  whio^  it 
♦is  eflential  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  genera!  g(>od  that  he  {houM  cvo* 
retain  J  by  reducing  him  to  the  ftate  ef  a  compet4tor  or  opponent,  of 
a  man  f^roatly  beneath  hi^n,  in  the  fcale  of  focietji  it  is  evident,  that 
^orii  jQ^r:  CiiossM  AK  and  Dr.  Moss  were  deci&dly  of  th«  opimen;! 
though  why  the)'  were  afterwards  induced  xo  thitVk  othervigife,  Aey 
have  hot  had  the  condcfcenfion  to  infor  n  us,  and  we  have  not  ^ 
ingenuity  to  difcover.  The  evil  reftilting  f>om  this  dffffliffion,  had  il 
been  productive  of -ai^y^  was  not  -  to  be  com|>af ed  wiih  the-  iAc|k«* 
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.table  rtifchief  that  muft  unavoidably  accrue  from  any  diminution  of 
refpeft  on  the  part  of  a  parifti  towards  its  paftor.  Befides,  we  cannot 
perceive,  that  any  evil  could  have  riefulted  to  Young,  fince  it  would 
have  been  very  eafy  for  Mrs.  More  to  fend  him  back  to  Nailfea,  or 
to  make  the  mafter  of  any  Other  of  her  numerous  fchools  exchange, 

!  (ituations  with  him  ;  fhouid  fhe,  after  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct, 
Ijave  found  him  deferving  of  her  farther  countenance  and  proteftion. 
We  have  paid  very  ferious  attention  to  this  queflion,  and  the  more  we 
confider  it,  the  more  firm  is  our  conviftion,  that  Mrs.  More  did  not 
here  aft  with  her  ufual  judgment  and  propriety.  Again,  we  do  not 
think  it  was  proper  for  her  to  apply  to  the  Re£lor  without  previoufl/ 
informing  the  Curate  of  her  intention  ;  and  it  was  furely  any  thing 
but  proper  to  prefer  accufations  againft  the  Curate,  which  were  not 
only  laid  before  his  Reftor,  but  before  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bilhop 
fof  the  diocefe,  without  even  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  defence,  by  withholding  from  him  2tll  information  refpefting  the; 
nature  of  the  charges,  Jujiice  required  that  {he  fliould  previoufly 
ftate  to  Mr.  Bere  every  ground  of  complaint  which  fhe'had  againft 
him;  it  was  due  alfo  to  his  iituation;  it  Was  due  to  the  intimacy 
which  appeals  to  have  fubfifled  betwten  the  families. 

Dr.  Grossman  feems  to  us  to  have  been  greatly  to  blame,  firft; 
for  not  having  immediately  con>municated  thefe  accufations  to  his 
curate  \  fecondly,  for  referring  the  confiderations  of  the  bufmefs  to 
the  Chancellor  without  having  previoufly  apprized  Mr.  Bere  of  his 
intention;  and,  laAly,  for  having  fet  on  foot  that  fyftem  of  fwearing 

'  which  ultimately  produced  fo  much  perjury.  Dr.  Croflman,  muft, 
as  a  magiftrate,  hare  known  the  extreme  impropriety  and  irregularity 
of  adminiftering  extra-judiciai  oaths ;  and  yet  he  did  not  hefitate  to 
begin,;^or  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  another  magiftrate,  to  continue 
it ;  or  rather  the  latter  began,  and  the  former  continued  it.  We  are 
much  miftaken,  if  thefe  gentlemen,  in  the  ferious  moments  of  re- 
flcftion,  do  not  reproach  themfelves  moft  bitterly  for  having  been  the 

\  caufe  of  fo  much  fin.  In  every  point  of  view  the  adminiftration  of 
oaths  in  this  controverfy  was  as  reprehenfible  as  the  continuance  of  the' 
controverfy  itfelf,  by  the  negleft  to  difmifs  the  fchoolmafter  in  the 

,  Xrftinftance.  We  fliould  be  glad  to  afk  the  Doftor  and  Sir  Abraham, 
too,  whether  they  are  in  the  habit,  when  aSing  as  magiftrates,  of  fuf- 

Jering  an  accufed  party  to  clear  hirafelf  by  an  oath?  If  fuch  be  their 
pradice,  the  confequence  is  obvious;  and  if  it  be  not,  how  came 

I  .^ey,  in  the  inftance  of  Young,  to  adyife  that  which  they  will  not 
tokrateon  other  occafions  ?     Sir  Abraham,  indeed,  feems  aftcrvi^ards 
.tohtive  become  fenfible  of  the  impropriety,;  .but  not  tUl  all  the  mif- 
chief  had  enfued.     In  another  inftance.  Sir  Abraham's  conduft  ap- 
pears to  Mi' \^^\y  impertinent  'y  (we  muft  be  underftood  not  to  ufe  the 

^term  In  its  offenfroe  but  in  its  /:/^^r^/fignification),  in  writing  to  Dr. 

^Crofsman  on  the  fubje6l  of  Mr.  Bere's  difpute  with  Young;  in 
yolunteering  his  fervice^  in  Behalf  of  the  latter ;  and  in  oppofing  his 
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own  vague  knowledge  of  the  man  to  the  pofitive  charges  of  mifcon- 
duft  preferred  againff  him,  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parifli. 

We  now  refume  the  narrative.  Dr«  Croffman,  in  a  fecond  letter, 
dated  Sept.  17,  again  preffes  Mr.  B.  to  fend  the  affidavits  and  to 
•'  lofenotimi  in  cbtaintngtbem,**  Thefc  affidavits  were  at  length  fent  to 
Dr.  C.  who,  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  21,  informed  his  curate,  that  he  had 
tranfmitted  them  all  to  Dr.  Mofs,  who  had,  after  examining  the  whole 
^f  the  evidence,  informed  Mre.  More  that  "  Toung  ought  to  be  difmijfedy\ 
and  Dr.  C.  affures  Mr.  Bere,  that  the  bifliop  and  the  chancellor  were 
both  **  imprefled  with  very  favourable  fentiments  refpefking  his 
(Mr.  B.'s)  conduft  in  this  affair." 

Here  furely  the  bufmefs  fhould  hav6  ended.    But  Sir  Abraham 
Elton  thought  otherwife  it  feems ;  foron  the  8th  of  Od.  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Bere,  to  fay  that  the  chancellor  had  decided,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  juftice,  without  confronting  the  criminal 
with  thofe  who  accufed  him.     He  therefore  propofed  a  meetih^,  at 
which  the  witnefles  on  both   fides  (hould  attend,  and  be  examined* 
He  told  Mr.  Bere,  at  the  Tame  time,  that  fufpicions  were  abroad  re- 
fpeSing  the  credibility  and  competency  of  the  accufers.     Mr.  B.  in 
anfwer,  obferved  that  the  cafe  had  already  been  decided  by  a  compe- 
tent  jurifdi£lion,  and  that  he  therefore  would  haVe  nothing  more  to 
do  with    it.     Sir  Abraham,  however,    infifted  on  the  neceffity  of 
farther    inveftigation,  in   behalf  of   his   darling   fchoolmaftei;^  and 
ftrange  to  fay,  Dr.  Crofsman,  and  Dr.  Mofs,  concurred  in  opinion 
with  him.     A  day  was  therefore  appointed,  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
12th  of  Nov.  the  parties  met  at  an  Inn  at  Blagdon  ;#wheri  there  at- 
tended, befides  Mr.  Bere,  and  Sir  Abraham  Elion,  five  magiflratesof 
the  county,  three  beneficed  clergymen,  and* three  private  gentlemen, 
who  were  to  adl  as  jucj,es.     Mr.  Bere  produced,  in  fupport  of  the 
charges,  againft  Young,  thirteen  different  witneffes;  Sir  Abraham 
'Elton  produced,  in  defence  of  the  fchoolmafter,  feven  witneffes,  who 
flatly  contradi6ted  fome  of  the  other  witneffes.     But  the  teftiiixonyof 
Mrs.  Bere,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Parfons,  a  lady  of  high  refpeftability, 
whofe  hufband  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  remained  uncon  trad  idled  j*  and 
as  their  depofttion  will  convey  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  nature 
andjuftice  of  the  complaint  preferred  againlt  Young,  we  (hall  extraft 
them. 

**  The  Information  af  Sarah,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bere,  No^k  11, 1800. 
■4* 

^  Being  one  evening  with  two  ladies,  my  vifitors,  at  one  of  Mr.  Heniy 

Young's  private  meetings,  having  previoufly  acquainted  him  with  ray  xn* 

ten£i6n  of  being  there ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  people  were  prefent  5  upotf  our 

'  appearance,  1  thought  Mr.  Young  was  much  embarrslffed,  but  he  ccileftcd 

*  MVs.  'Martha  More,  indeed,  accui^d  Mrs,  Parfons  of  having  been 
gv'ilty  of  the  moft  abominable  Jaljhood  \  but  this  did  not  relate  to  the  main  point' 
•f  the  Controverfy,  and,  00  a  fubfequent  explanation,  it  proved  to  be  no 
iial^ood  at  all. 

iumfclf 
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bimfelf  smd  jbined  with  his  people  in  fingii^f,  and  he  read  a  pfayer.  After 
the  whole  company  were  feated^  Mr.  Young,  having  a  table .  before  hitn# 
be^an  relating  to  his  audience  the  great  perfecutions  he  had  fuffered  ever 
iiflce  he  had  been  walking  in  the  w^ys  of  the  Lord,  which  he  faid  was 
about  fourteen  years,  and  that  all  thofe  who  would  walk  in  the  ways  of  tha 
Lord,  mufi  expe6t  to  meet  with  perfecutions  ^  but  the  Lord,  h&  faid^ 
brought*good  out  of  evil ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfecutions  he  had 
met  with  at  Nailfea^  he  fhould  npt  hav^  been  there  to  teach  them  now^ 
sod  they  might  have  been  Hill  in  their  ignorance }  then  turning  and  ad* 
drefling  one  of  the  men,  he  referred  to  fome  book  which  Mr.  Young  had 
lent  him,  as  I  underflood,  andTpake  to  him  of  the  three  Chriftian  drefles^ 
ene  white,  one  red,  and  one  black  $  and  faid  it  would  be  a  glorious  tim» 
when  they  had  attained  the  whiteone.  Mr.  Young  then  l^gai^  to  examine 
people  fingly,  aiking  them  how  they  fomtd  themfelves  ^  they  all'  replied, 
nearly  in  the  .fame  words,  '  That  their  defire  was  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
'  the  Lord,  that  they  found  great  trials.*  O^  of  them  complained  of 
having  been  in  great  darknels,  bnt  thanked  the  Lord,  it  was  quite  com^ 
Portable  now.  One  of  the  men  told  Mr.  Young,  on  his  aiking  him  how^ 
he  foUnd  bimfelf,  that  one  morning  he  forgot  to  hy  his  prayers,  until 
going  to  his  work,  at  a  certain  flile,  he  reco11e6ted  that  he  had  not  faid  hia 
prayers,  and  there  he  kneeled  down  and  faid  them. 

**  After  Mr.  Young-  had  examined  the  people,  he  addreifed  bi^  Wife  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the  reft,  and  aiked  her  how  ibe  found , 
fccpfelf?  her  reply  was  very  fixniibr  to  that  of  the  others;  fhe  faid,  ftie 
defired  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but  found  great  trials.  The  ex- 
emination  being  now  ended,  Mr.  Young  faid,  this  is  what  we  call  our 
private fcliool,  and  if  anyone  mentions  what  passes  here,  i  nevsr 
DESIRE  TO  SEE  THEM  AGAIN.  He  read  another  prater,  andfung  again 
with  the  people,  and  the  'tneeting  then  broke  op. 

"  I  obfervod  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  thoqght  thefc  were  a  v^  happy  {et 
of  people  indeed,  if  they  did  not  deceive  themfelves;  and  I  hoped  they 
did  not.  He  replied  with  apparent  difpleafure,  there  waa  no  danger  of 
that  I  told.him,  I  hoped  not,  but  that  if  the  like  queftions  had  been  put 
to  me,  I  fsared  I  ihould  not  have  given  fuch  fatisfa^tory  anfwers  as  they 
all  had  done  $  to  which  Mr.  Yonng  replied,  perhaps,  Madam>  you  have  not 
iought  the  Lord  in  the  fame  way  they  have ;  whilft  I  was  returning  him 
an  anfwer  to  this,  his  obfervation,  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  Having  called  in  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Young's  private 
fcholars.*  Molly  Spiring^a,  (he  told  me,  that  when  fhe  firft  began  to  feek 
the  Lord,  flie  was  very  much  troubled  in  her  mind,  and  that  ftic  pra^gd 
earneftly  to  the  Lord  and  that  ihe  was  in  the  agony,  and  then  ihe  cam 
over  ia-a  fweat,  and  that  then  ihe  knew  Ihe  was  in  the  birth,  and 
felt  the  Holy  Ghoft  conie  into  her,  and  fhe  was  then  fo  light,  ihe  could 
have  flown  through  the  window. — ^This  Mollv  Spiring,  I  believe,  has  been 
a  conflant  attendant  on  Mr.  Young  till  ihe  letc  this  parifli  about  two  months 
ago." 

*'  MRS.  PARSONS  TO  MRS,  BERE. 

Mmnt  Beacon,  OB.  12>  1800. 
"  r  AM  extremely  forry  to  hear  of  the  many  difagroe- 

f  *•  This  i»  that  fame  Spiring  meftiioned  in  Aiiidavit.**    JNo  ()• 
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able  circumftanccs  relative  to  you  and  the  Mrs.  Mores',  througli  the  conduA 
of  H.  Young ;  wliofc  mind  has  always  appeared  to  me  llrongly  tinctured 
with  enthnfiafm. 

*'  I  will  anfwer  your  queftions  to  the  beft  of  my  recolleftion  ! — I  re- 
member perfedly  well  to  have  called  on  Mr.  Young  on  the  morning  wheft 
la  ft  at  your  houfe.  I  told  him,  I  thought  be  treated  you  very  coolly,  and 
that  you  felt  yourfelf  hurt  at  his  behaviour;  and  that  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  letter  you  wrote  Mrs.  H.  More,  he  was  wrong,  as  it  was  at  her  requefi 
you  vifited  tbefcboofy  ana  gave  her  cwttry  information.  1  told  him  he  might 
fee  a  copy  of  the  letter  :  he  faid,  he  did  not  care  for  the  letter,  or  for  any 
man,  and  that  there  was  nothing  done  in  that  school,  but  what  Mrs. 
More  knew,  and  approved*  of;  and  that  he  thought  he  had  done  feme 
good  there;  and  that  he  would  ftay  there  as  long  as  it  pleafed  the  Lord, 
or  that  he  could  do  good  :  and  when  that  failed,  he  would  leave  the 
place,  and  go  where  he  could  do  good ;  for  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
PREACH  the  WORD  OF  Goo,  and  that  he  should  like  to  go  a  mis- 
sionary ABROAD,  as  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  there;  other- 
wife,  he  would  follow  his  own  trade  as  a  Ihoeraaker,  as  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  his  family.  Thefe  are  his  own  words,  as  near  as  I  can 
rccolle6t. 

*'  When  in  converfation  with  H.  Young,  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
fay  the  people  of  Colern  were  a  very  wicked  people,  and  be  luent  to  preach 
to  tbem,  tut  could  do  rid  good. 

*'  I  am  certain,  tha^  I  have  frequently  heard  H.  Young,  and  likewlfe 
the  Mores*  fay,  that  it  was  not  their  design  to  establish  a  school 

MERELY  for  children,  AND  THAT  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  MADE  A 
NURSERY  OF,  AND  THAT  IT  WAS  INTENDED  TO  INSTRUCT  THB 
GROWN    UP. 

''  You  a{k  me,  if  I  recollect  Mrs.  Martha  More  recommending  a  fer- 
m6n? — ^I  certainly  do  : — fhe  faid  it  was  a  very  excellent  one,  it  was  not 
written  by  on^  of  the  Church  of  En^laiid,  but  that  she  did  not  re- 
gard.    Thefe  are  the  words  as  near  as  1  can  recoiled,  or  words  to  that 

*'  During  our  refidence  in  the  parifh,  for  thirteen  years,  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  I  think  there  can  be  but  One  opinion"  of  Mr.  Bere— that" as 
a  clergyman,  a  magiftrate,  or  a  private  gentleman,  he  has  done  iiis  duty  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

''  MARY  PARSONS. 

"  The  fafts,  as  ftated  in  the  above  letter,  were  this  day 

verified  on  oath,  before  me,  one  of  his  Majefiy's 

**    Juflices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Somerfet,  Nov. 

5  th,  1800. 

J.  SLADE." 

The  day  after  this  meeting  Mr.  Bere  received  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Whalley,  a  magiftrate,  in  which  he  communicated  to  him 
thedecifion  of  the  Court. 

*^  I  (ball  with  great  pleafure  give  you  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the 
gentlemen  yefteiday-at  Blagdon  }  and  I  miift  obferve  to  you  tliat  it  wasona- 
J5jii»pus,  which,  1  believe,  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  yefterday, 

"  If  not  the  very  words,  the:fubflance  wa$^  '  That  you  had  done  away 
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'  every-  ifnputation  on  your  charadcr ;  that  the  fchpolmafter  had  behaved 
'  extremely  improper ;  that  at  all  events  the  private  fchool  ought  to  be 
'  aboliflied;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  becoutinued  at  all,  as  a  fchoohnaftcr 
'  at  Blagdon  without  your  appHDbation.' 
"  As  chairman,  I  did  not  give  my  opinion  formally,  it  not  being  ufuajl 
♦  unlefs  a  calling  vote  is  wanted  j  but  1  fuflSciently  expreired  myfelf  to^  fevcral 
gentlemen  prelent,  as  being  of  the  lame  opinion  j  had  I  formally  given  in 
my  "vote,  1  fhould  have  added, — that  1  thouglu  Mr.  Bere  very  injurioufl/ 
treated." 

,    Here,  of  courfe,  our  readers  will  be  led  to  conclude,  this  vexatious' 
bufinefs  was  brought  to  a.  final  termination  ;  and  io  concluded   Mr,' 
Bere's  Re£tor,  at  the  time,  for,  on  Nov.  15th,  we  find  him  congratu- 
lating his  curate  upon  the  illue,  declaring  the  decifion  oF  the  gentlemen, 
whom  he  juftly  reprefented  as  men  of  high  chara/Jer  in  the  neighbour^' 
hoody  to  be  perfe^ftiy   conformable  to  his  ex[>e£fations^  as  he  never  en^ 
tertained  any  doubts  refpeSiing  the  credit  and  goad  faith  pf  the  fever al  depo* 
nents  whom  the  Baronet  was  fo  extre^nely  /oiicitAus  to  queflion  and  examine. 
He  farther  informed  Mr.  Bere,  that  he  had,  that   morning,  Ute  three 
hours  with  the  BisHoP  and  the   Chancellor  who  had   been  pre- 
vioufly  informed  of  the  whole  proceedings  at  Blagdon  ;  which  conlli- 
tuted  the  chief  fubje<Sl  of  their  converfation  while  they  were  together, 
and,  **  upon  which  there feemed  to  be  but  (Me  opinion.^' 

But,  it  Teems,  that  the  adverfaries  with  whom  Mr.  Bere  had  to 
contend  were  not  to  be  difcouragcd  by  defeat;  for,  the  very  day  after 
the  meeting,  that  meeting,  be  it  recolleded,  which  had  been  called 
at  the  exprefs  defire  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  and  contrary  to  thd  de- 
clared wilhes  of  Mr.  Beri  ,  the  latter  received  a  letter  from  the  former, 
in  which  it  is  ftated,  to  our.  utter  allonifliment,  that  the  gentlemen  fo 
convened,  "  went  beyond  their  power,  in  proceeding  with  {iy  much 
ceremony  to  fomethinglike  a  final  fentence  upon  Young.  Whatever 
;  may  have  been  their  opinion  Mrs.  Hannah  iVlore  cannot  poffibly  ac* 
knowledge  their  jurifdi£f ion  ;  and  I  mean  by  this  to  apprife  you  in  form 
that  (hould  her  fchool  in  the  parifh  be  immediately  put  an  end  to  (and  I 
fliall  beyond  all  doubt  advije  the  meafure)  it  will  not  ht  in  cortfequenoc 
of  any  thing  that  occurred  yeflerday."  In  Ihort  the  whole  of  this 
letter  appears  to  us  highly  dilgraceful  to  the  writer  of  it,  ansi  grofsly 
infulting  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  calling 
together  ;  if  not  for  the  purpofe  o{  dccifvmy  if  not  for  the  purpoft  (if 
laying  the  quefiion  at  refiy  we  Inufl  afk,  for  what  purpofe  it  was?  If 
they  had  no  jurijdiSlion  why  were  they  convened,  and  why  did  he. 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  examine  witnefles  upon  oath  before  them  ?  VVc 
mufl:  totally  condemn  fuch  paltry  equivocation,  fuch  mean  fhufSino-, 
fuch  grofs  prevarication  ;  which  the  utmoft  ftretch  cf  candour  cannot 
poffibly  refer  to  a  defire  to  promote  juftice  or  to  eftablifh  truth.  The 
eyes  of  this  Reverend  Baronet  muft  have  been  ftrangely  obfcured  by 
the  film  of  prejudice  not  to  let  him  perceive  the  inference  which  iruit 
unavoidably  be  drawn  from  fuch  conduct  !  Mr.  Bere  concludes  his 
anfwer  to  this  very  extraordinary  letter  with  the  following  remaikabie 
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\irords; — "  Pci*mit  mc  mojl  folemnly  to  afTert,  that,  in  adi  the  late  un- 
happy controverfy,  I  have,  fo  majA  Alrriighty  God  be  merciful  tome, 
ftri^ly  adhered  to  plain  honefty  and  fimple  truth  ;  and  that  I  neither 
had,  nor  now  have,  the  fainteu  fhadow  of  malevolence  againft  any 
one  breathing."  * 

While  Sir  Abraham  Elton  was  thus  entering  a  proteft  againft  pro- 
ceedings to  which  he  had  himfelf  given  birth  ;  a  Mr.  Drewit*  was 
employed  to  vifit  Mrs.  Parfons,  m  order  to  interrogate  her  on  fomc 
part  of  her  depofition.  But  thefe  proceedings  had  no  immediate 
cffe£i;  and  Mrs.  More,  in  conformity,  we  fuppofe,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  diiTolved  her  fchool  at  Blagdon,  and 
tranquillity  appeared  to  bereftored. 

Here,  again,  we  find  ourfelves,  with  unfeigned  concern,  obliged 
tocenfure  the  condu£l  of  this  lady  and  her  friends;  She  was  imprefied, 
we  know,  with  the  conviction,  that  her  fchool    at  Blagdon   was 
greatly  inftrumentai  to  the  improvement  of  morals,  to  the  increafe  of 
virtue,  and  to  the  growth  of  religion,  among  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  that  parifh.     None  of  thofe  perfons,  who  were  to  be  profited  by  the 
inftitution,  had   given  her  any  caufe  for  complaint ;  their  prefent 
welfare  and  their  future  falvation  ftill  continued  to  be  obje<9s  of  the 
fame  importance  at  this  time,  as  when  the  fchool  was  firft  eftabliflied. 
"Why  then  were  thefe  inofFenfive  beings  to  be  deprived  of  that  in-* 
Aru£tion  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  fo  eflentially  neceflary  for 
them,  merdy  becaufe  objedtions  were  ftarted  to  their  matter,  arid  his 
difmiffion  became  a  matter  of  expediency  ?     Why,  in  (hort,  identify 
the  inftitution  itfelf  with  the  perfon  of  the  individual  who  was  ap-* 
pointed  to  condu6l:  it  ?     Were  the  interefts  of  morality,  virtue,  and 
religion  to  be  abandoned,  becaufe  Mr.  Young  was  to  be  difchargcd? 
The  public,  we  fear,  judging  with  ourfelves  from  the  documents 
here  prefented  to  their  infpe6tion,  will  be  apt  to  defcry  in  this  con* 
du£t,  little  of  that  calmncfs  of  inveftigation,  fobernefs  of  difcuffion, 
ibundnefs  of  judgment,  and  rcSitude  of  thought,  which  fo  ftrongljf 
mark  moft  of  the  writings  of  this  lady ;  but  much  of  that  fplecn, 
f)eeviftmefs,  and  difappointment  which  are  too  frequently  allowed  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  inferior  minds,  uhtempered  by  refte£lion,  un- 
improved by  ftudy,  and  unenriched  with  knowledge. 

We  do  not  here  enquire,  nor  is  it  neceffary  for  our  argument, 
whether,  in  point  of  faft,  the  fchool  at  Blagdon  was  really  produfiive 
'  of  the  eftedts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it  j  it  is  fufficient  to  know 
that  Mrs.  More's  opinion  of  it  is  really  fuch  as  we  have  ftated  it  id 
be.  We  can,  however,  have  rib  objeftion  to  declare  our  decided 
conviftion  of  the  evil  tendency  of  private  fchools,  for  the  purpofe  of 
extempore  prayer;  and  if  Mrs.  More  had  diCo'vcd  all  but  her 
Sunday  School,  and  hex  School  of  tnduftry,  (he  would  have 
done    right.     Though  even  in  refpeS  of   the  former,   we  confefs 

*  We  have  received  a  letter  from  this  gentleman,  which  is  intcqded  hf 
M&^tiQQ  in  oar  n^^  Number,    Rev. 
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we  have  our  doubts.  When  perfons  have  pafled  fix  days,  in  that 
conftant  labour  and  toil  which  are  requifitc  to  obtain  a  fubfift- 
cncc,  is  it  not  irrdifpenfibly  neccflary  that  they  (hould  enjoy  both 
reft  and  recreation  on  the  feventh  ?  If,  then,  they  attend  their 
parifh  church  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  on  the  Sunday,  is  it  not 
too  much  to  exped  that  they  flbould  liften  to  a  third  fermon,  from  a 
layman,  in  the  evening ;  and  fo  devote,  to  that  purpofe,  the  only 
time  which  they  have  for  the  purpofe  of  recreation  ?  It  will  fcarcely 
be  contended  that  recreation  is  not  as  eflential  to  the  health  of  the 
body  as  to  that  ofthe  mind ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  our 
peafantry,  except  on  a  Sunday  evening;^  without  intrenching  on  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  confequently  abridging  their  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  we  know  not.  It  is,  of  courfe,  meant,  that  their  rccre-ftion 
fhouid  be  perfeSly  harmlefs  and  inofFcnfive ;  though  it  feem  to  be 
infinuated  by  fome,  that  fuch  perfons  cannot  fenjoy  recreation,  with- 
out giving  way  to  inebriety  and  licentioufnefs.  We  believe  this, 
however,  to  be  a  groundlefs  calumny  advanced  for  a  particular  pur- 
pofe. Thefe  remarks  are  neceffarily  Confined  to  thofe  Sunday  fchools 
at  which  grown  perfons  attend,  which,  in  the  pages  before  us,  is 
afferted  to  be  the  cafe  with  all  the  fchools  eftabliftied  by  Mrs.  More. 
We  have  lon^  had  our  apprehenfions  that  in  our  lauaable  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  Scylla  of  licenUoufnefs  we  run  fome  rifk  of  falling  into  the 
Charyhdis  x>f  Purltanifm.  Both  fhouid  be  avoided,  with  almoft  equal 
care ;  and  by  ajlr't^  adherence  to  the  doSirine  and  difcipline  of  the  Efta-^ 
blijhed  Church  both  may,  and  both  will,  with  eafe,  be  avoided.  But 
If  we  once  lofe  fight  of  that  Beai^on  we  (hall  inevitably  be  plunged  into 
the  gulph  of  enthufiafm,  where  deftru<iion  will  enfue.  We  mall  add 
but  one  other  obfervation  on  this  head;  which  is,  that  all  Sunday 
fchools  whatever  (hould  be  under  the  immediate  fuperintendance  ana 
abfolute  controul  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh. 

When  the  fchool  at  Blagdon  was  difTolved,  Mr.  Bere  propofed^to 
eftablifh  another,  but  the  plan  was  dropped  from  the  want  of  proper 
encouragement.  He  vifited  his  Reftor  at  Bath  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, who  then  exprefTed  himfelf  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
duel  ;  as  did  alfo,  as  he  was  informed,  both  the  B'ljhop  and  the  Chan* 
cellar  \  until  their  arrival  in  London^  where  **  a  ftrange  and  unexpedted 
alteration  took  place." 

In  (hort,  Mr.  Bere  was  accufed  of  having  expre(red  himfelf  With 
improper  warmth  after  the  decifion  in  his  favour,  at  the'  Inn  at 
Blagdon,  and  of  having  conniv<;d  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the' 
illumination  of  fome  of  the  cottages.  His  words  on  the  former  oc- 
cafion  were  *^  Thank  God,  the  church  has  fucceeded."  His  condudt 
in  the  latter  is  explained,  if  not  fo  as  totally  to  remove  all  idea  of 
indifcretion,  moft  certainly  fo  as  to  confute,  moft  fatisfaftorily,  the 
unwarrantable  charge  of  criminality.  The  teftimony  of  fome  of  his 
witnelTes  was  impeached  ;  and  he  was  accufed  of  having  charged  a 
Mr.  Descury  with  words  which  he  never  fpoke.  We  have  confi- 
dcred,  very  minutely,  every  circumllancc  which  has  been  advanced  \a 
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fupport  of  tbefe  chargesf ;  and  we  have  been  wholly  unable  to  difico- 
ver  any  thing  to  criminate  Mr.  Bere,  (though  we  could  wifli  that  he 
had  conduced  W\n\k\(  differently ^  and  with  grc:ter  caution  and  ^onfift- 
cncy,  in  many  refpeilp,)  we  mult,  therefore,  believe  that  thefe  charges 
were  nothing  more  than  a  pretext^  and^  a  moft  unjuftifiable  pretext  it 
appears  to  us,  for  depriving  Mr.  Bere  of  the  Curacy  of  Blagdon, 
Be  that  as  it  may.  Dr.  Crofsman,  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  i6,  180I9 
advifes  him  privately  to  refign  ^is  curacy  in  order  to  prevent  a  formal 
mandate  of  difmiilion  from  the  Biihop.  This  Mr.  Here  refufed  to  do  ; 
and,  on  the  23d  of  January,  he  was  informed  by  his  Rector,  that  the 
cpifcopal  mandate  had  arrived,  though  it  was  then  only  *'  a  fecret 
inftrumcnt  in  his  (Dr.  C.'s)  poffeffion."  Still  Mr.  Bcre  would  not 
refign  without  a  formal  difmiflion,  which  we  are  left  to  fuppofe  was 
afterwards  fent  ;♦  fince  we  find  Mrs.  Morels  fchool  at  Blagdon  re-efla-^ 
blijhedy  zti^  Youngs  her  old  fchoolmajlery  reinjlated!  !  ! 

We  (hall  not  he  fuppofed  to  be  inimical  to  any  proper  exertion  of 
epifcoDal  authority ;  we  think  that  authority  not  fuf&ciently  extenfive; ' 
nor  fuificiently  exerted ;  but  it  certainly,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  does 
Arike  us  as  a  mod  extraordinary  thing,  that  the  ^Bijbop  and  the  Chan- 
cellor (hould  have  condemned  and  punijhed  a  clergyman  of  the  efta- 
bli(hed  Church  unheard,  and  without  even   informing  him  of  the 
precife  charges  on  which  they  proceeded  to  pronounce  judgment; 
jior  is  it  lefs  extraordinary  that  fuch  condudt  fhould  be  approved  and 
applauded  by  men  who  had  before  fo  flrcnuoufly  infifted  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  hearing  an  accufed  party  in  his  own  defence,  and  who,  to 
ufe  the  words  of  one  of  them,  Sir  Abraham   Elton,  confidered 
*'  the  rule  of  confronting  the  criminal  with  thofe  who  accufe  him  to 
be  indifpenfable  to  Jiri£f  jujiice,^*     But  it  feems,  that  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice,  in  the  eftimation  of  thefe  gentlemen,  though  fo  plain  and  fun* 
pie  when  applicable  to  one  of  Mrs,  More's  fchoolmafters,  change 
their  nature  and  their  quality  when   applied  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Upon  the  whole  we  cannot  but  refer  the  ftrange 
conclufion  of  this  ftrange  bufinefs  to  the  exertion  of  fome  fecret  but 
powerful  influence,  which  it  would  be  lefs  diiEcuIt  perhaps  to  define 
than  to  controul.     The  exertion  of  fuch  influence,  we  moft  earneftiy 
(deprecate  as  hoftile  to  the  true  interefts  of  the  eftabliihed  Church  \ 


•  We  have  fmce  heard,  by  a  private  conimunication,  that  Mr.  Bere  rc- 
fufcs  to  refign  his  leafe  of  the  tithes,  which  the  Reftor  granted  him  for  t^a 
years  from  Lady  Day  1798;  and  that  he  ftill  officiates  asi.,CQfate.  Re- 
fpcfting  this  leafe  or  agreement  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Crofsman  are  truly 
curious ;  for  he  contends  that,  althougR  fpccifically  granted  for  ten  year%^ 
The  agreement  is  neceflarily  annulled  by  the  dirmlfTion  of  his  curate.  So 
that,  according  to  him,  it  is  a  contraH  which  one  of  the  contrafting  prries 
has  ^c  power  of  diffolviog  at  his  pJeafure  j  that  is,  wherever  he  may  find 
it  his  imcrclt  to  diflfolve  it  ;  though  it  be  binding  on  the  ether.  It  is  truly 
lamentable  to  fee,  into  what  grofs  deviations  from  common  juflice,  and 
common  &nfe^  men  are  perpetualiy  huiiied  by  (hefpiric  of  cdntiovcrfy. 

It 
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6tit  fliould  it  continue  to  be  exerted,  in  the  way  in  whxh  It  appears 
to  us  to  l^ye  b'  en  exerted  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  fliall  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  iitcumbent  upon  i|5,  whofe  ardent  and  inviolate  attachment^ 
to  the  religious  eftablifliments  of  the  country,  is  warped  by  no  pre- 
judice, and  i  iafled  by  no  fears,  to  explore  its  devioi^s  courle,  and  to 
unfold  its  private  receffes  to  tbe  public  eye. 

It  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  examination  of  Sii* 
Abraham  Elton's  pamphlet,  becaufe  the  validity  of  all  his  arguments 
might  be  fafely  admitted,  and  yet  the  main  point  at  iiTue  remain 
unaltered.  For  the  Baronet  confeffes  that  improprietifs  in  the  con- 
dud  of  the  fchool mailer,  had  once  extfled^  but  he  aiTerts,  that  they 
were  "  effedbually  cured  as  foon  as  known** — that  "  the  mifchicf 
complained  of  was  put  a  flop  to,  by  an  order  fent  immediatefy  to 
Young."  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Mr.  Bere,  and  here  the  par- 
ties are  at  iffue.  Sir  Abraham  infifts  upon  the  neceffity  of  Mr.  Bere's 
fubftantiating  every  allegation  which  he  makes  by  aix  oath\*  how  then 
can  he  expcft  to  be  believed  himfelf,  on  his  fimple  ajfertion  ?  Befides, 
of  the  two,  furely  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh  is  nioft  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  a  fchocl  in  the  very  viljage  in 
which  he  refides.  But  if  the  cafe  be  really  as  the  Baronet  ftates  it, 
why  did  not  Mrs.  More  inform  Mrs.  Bere  in  her  letter  of  the  4th  of 
April,  that flie had  fent  an  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  mifchief  of  vyhich 
flie  (Mrs.  B.)  had  formally  complained  to  Mrs.  More?  All  flie  faid  in 
that  letter  was  "  that  (he  had  defired  her  fifter  to  fpeak  to  Mr.  Young 
on  the  fubjefl."  And,  in  whatever  light  prejudice  or  partiality  may 
induce  Sir  Abraham  to  view  this  letter,  he  may  be  affured  that  the 
public  will  be  led,  when  they  refleft  on  the  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  written,  to  confider  it  as  evajive.  The  Baronet  -alfo 
admits  that  there  was  *'  fome  foundation  for  Mrs.  Bere's  firft  complaint 
to  Mrs.  H.  More"  refpefling  the  private  meetings  on  a  Monday  ; 
which  meetings  he  faintly  condemns.  This  flippant  mode  of  treat- 
ing a  complaint,  fubflantiated  by  the  oath  of  a  clergyman's  wife,  by 
faying  there  was  fome  foundation  for  it,  is  highly  reprehenfible.  Sir 
Abraham  is  one  of  thofe  who  thinks  **  the  idle  hours  of  a  Sunday 
evening  are  among  the  moft  dangerous  to  public  morals."  We  have 
already  explained  our  fentiments  on  the  fubje£l,  and  we  arc  perfuaded, 
that  nothing  we  could  urge  in  fupport  of  them  would  convince  him 
that  w^are  rights  and  that  he  is  ivrong. 

Sir  Abraham  evidently  exults  in  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his 
adverfary  in  fluency  of  language,  and  harmony  of  ftile;  and  on  this 
account,  difplays  a  degree  of  triumph  which  had  better  been  con- 
cealed. This  is  not  a  **  war  of  words"  but  a  conteft  -for  truths  to 
be  decided  hy  fa£fs.  And  Sir  Abraham  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
any  great  caufe  for  triumph.  He  is  not  only  declamatory  in  his  argu- 
ments but  incohfiftent  in  his  maxims ;  as  we  have  already  (hewnby 
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the  difFerent  meafure  with  which  he  has  meted  for  the  Curate  and  tU 
Schoolmaiter  in  one  inftance  ;  for  the  Curate  and  himfelf  in  another ; 
and,  as  we  fh^U  now  proceed  to  fhew,  for  the  Curate  and  Mrs.  More 
in  a  third. 

In  the  following  pafTage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  he 
rejedls,  with  indignation,  the  idea  tha;t  a  perfon  of  integrity  Ihould  . 
meet  or  anfwcr  any  accufation* 

**  Poflibly,  Sir,  you  indulged  a  hope,  that  a  mind  like  her^would  take 
alarm  at  infinuations  of  fo  flagrant  a  nature.     Perhaps  you  even  flattered 
yourfelf  that  the  refult  of  your  violent  attack  would  be  an  elaborate  defence 
from  her  own  pen— and,  in  truth,  this  might  have  been  fome  trophy  to  boaft 
of:  hut  you  ought  to  have  refledled,  Sir,  that  the  pain  rcfulting  from  cen. 
Cure  depends  on  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  and  that  confcious  intc* 
grity  does  not  eafily  give  way  to  fear;,  let  the  accufation  be  what  it  may* 
Suffer  me  alfo  to  remind  yon.  Sir,  of  one  of  the  greateft  names  that  hiftory 
has  recorded  ; — ^whcn  Scipio  was  accufed  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen  of 
ihameful  mifcondu^,  inconddent  with  his  great  fervices  and  eftablifhed  vir. 
tue,  he  difdaincd  to  enter  upon  his  j  unification — a.  condudt  worthy  of  Han. 
nah  More  !'*, 

'  But  we  leave  the  Baronet  to  reconcile  the  advice  which  he  here 
gives  to  his  female  Scipio  with  the  call  wtiich  he  makes  on  the  Curate 
of  Blagdon  in  the  following  paflage : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  demand  of  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  the  witneffes,  who  fwore  fo  ftrongly  againft  Young  ;  but  you  refufed 
to  comply  with  it.  Your  reafon  appears  in  your  anfwer  to  my  Utter :  let 
the  world  judge  whether  or  no  it  be  fatisfaftory.  What,  Sir  I  when  public 
fufpicion  had  thrown  out  infinuations,  that  ftruck  at  the  root  of  your  re*, 
fpe^bility,  was  it  fufficicnt  to  offer  fo  cold  an  excufe  as  the  decifion  at 
Wells,  which,  after  all,  as  you  well  knew,  was  nothing  official  ?  Suffer  me 
to  remind  you,'  Sir,  that  there  is  a  Court  of  honour,  eflabliihed  in  the  bofom 
of  every  virtuous  man,  whofe  decrees  are  ever'prompt  and  decifi ve ;  he  re- 
quires no  hint  from  any  other  quarter ;  he  aiks  no  counfcl  but  from  his  owA 
mind  ?  if  wrongfully  accufed,  and  if  he*  has  the  means  at  hand  to  do  away 
the  accufation,  he  feels  it  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  him# 
felf,  to  lofe  no  time  in  confronting  his  accufe'rs  and  bringing  them  to  Ihame." 

In  the  one  cafe  we  find,  that  a  dire^  accufation  is  not  to  be  met  by 
a  ferjon  of  integrity  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  public  fufpicion  ought  to 
lead  every  virtuous  man  to  court  enquiry  !  Really,  oir  Abraham,  this 
is  too  grofs  an  infult  upon  the  underftanding  of  your  readers,  who 
will  require  no  other  proof  of  your  complete  incompetence  to  the 
talk  which  you  have  undertaken  to  fulfil.  Flowery  language  is  a 
bad  fubftitute  for  folid  argument,  and  the  meretricious  embellilhnfients 
^f  rhetoric  will  ill  fupply  the  pjace  of  juft  conclufions,  and  ilrong 
fafls. 

We  could  point  out  fome  other  pitiful  fubterfuges  in^this  pamphlet 
unworthy  a  clergyman  or  a  gentleman  5  for  inftance.  Sir  Abraham 
quibbles  upon  the  word  advocate  \  and  denies  tb^t  be  ever  acknow- 

.  ^  ledger 
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Icdged  hlmfelf  to  be  the  advocate  of  Mrs.  More,.  But  of  what 
confequence  is  it  to  the  caufe,  whether  he  acknowledged  himfelf  to  bc- 
ber  advocate  or.not,  fo  long  as  he  adled  in  that  capacity  ?  And  that 
he  did  fo,  he  furejy  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  deny;  f6r,  moft 
certainly,  no  feed  advocate  ever  took  more  pains  to  deiend  a  client, 
ever  had  recourfe  to  more  artifices,  or  ever  employed  more  quirks  and 
quibbles,  than  Sir  Abraham  £lton,  when  he  pleaded  the  caufe  of 
Mrs.  More  and  Henry  Young.  There  is,  indeed,  another  title,  to 
which,  if  he  prefer  it,  he  certainly  has  an  equal  claim ;  that  of  her 
Knighi  Errant ;  for  a  more  ^ixottc  defender  never  appeared  in  the 
lifts  of  chivalry. 

There  is  one  njode  of  argument  ufed  by  Sir  A«  againft  which  w'e 
mud  enter  our  folemn  proteft ;  the  mode  of  arguing  from  charaHer 
againft  yjy^j  J  if  he  ever  attended  any  of  our  Criminal  Courts  .of 
Jufticc  ne  would  foon  learn  to  reduce  fuch  falf^  reafoning  to  its  juft 
itandard.     This  obfervation  applies  equally  to  his  •remarks  on  Mrs.. 
More  and  Mr.  Defcury,     We  have  another  ferious  objeftion  to  urge 
againft  his  pamphlet.     His  adulation  of  Mrs.  More  is  grofs,  fulfomc, 
and  offenfive ;  k  removes  no  imputation  ;  it  rebuts  no  argument ;  it 
confutes  no  fa£^ ;  bAit,  we  are  bold   to  fay,  it  difgraces  alike  the 
objeft  of  it,  and  the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  lavi(hed.     We  think  as 
highly  of,  and,  we  truft,  we  appreciate  as  juftly,'  the  general  exer- 
tions of  Mrs.  More,  in  behalf  of  religion,  morality,  and  foci al  order, 
as  the  warmeft  of  her  friends;  but  when  we  hear  her  termed   an 
*^  admirable  Lady"  when  we  are  told  that  even  to  be  expofed  by  her 
would  be  *'  fome  trophy"  (even  for  a  clergyman  X  "  to  boaft  of;*'  that 
(he  is  a  female  Sclpio  ;  that  to  accufe  her  ot  tolerating  methodiftical. 
practices  is  *'  an  inuendo  fo  atrocious"  as  to  make  his  "  hand  trcm* 
ble;"  that  b^r  **  reputation  is  fo  facredi"  when  we  read  this,  and 
much  more  of  the  {'^m^fiujf^  the  imagination  fickens,  the  judgment 
revolts,  and  patience  is  exhaufted.     Sir  Abraham  Elton  may,  if  he 
pleafe,  fail  pr6ftrate.  before  the  flirine  of  the  idol  which  he  has  raifcd 
tip  to  himfelf-;  and  lavifli  his  incenfe  with  fenfelefs  profufion  ;  but  let 
not  his  temerity  condemn  thofe  whofe  fober  reafon  refills  fuch  idola- 
try;  and  who  think  they  fee,  in  fuch  glaring  entJ^ufiafm^  fair  grounds 
for  believing  in  the  exiftence  of  a  mind  more  ready  to  ccnfure  by 
words,  than  to  reject,  by  actions,  the  bold  and  fanatical  vagaries  of 
Methodifm.  ^  ■       . 

Mr.Bere,  in  his  reply,  is  mor^  humourous  than,  we  think,  is  decorous 
on  a  fubjedt  fo  grave  ;  jthough  we  confefs,  that  the  flile  in  which  his 
opponent  had  treated  that  fubjciS^  was  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the 
ihafts  of  ridicule.  He  is  ftrong  in  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
£ir  Abraham  for  ftarting  c^/V^/^w;  Jn  his  printed  manifefto  which 
be  never  thought  of  bringing  forward  at  the  meeting  at  Blagdon  where 
the  whole  buiio^^s  was  inveftigated.  The  very  indecent  obfervation 
refpefting  Mrs.  Bere's  teftimpny  i§  very  properly  commented  upon  in 
Ihe  fQlli^win^  paiTage ; 

*  •'In 
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"  In  a  cnfe  tliat  has  been  made  to  depend  {o  much  upon  oaths,  you 
haughtily  demand,  does  the  Curate  ferioiifly  think  that  you  cau  admit  as 
evidence  fuch  an  unmeaning  paper  as  the  information  of  Sarah  Bere? 
The  meannefs  of  your  mind  and  manners  exempts  you  fpom  anv  caftigation 
of  mine  on  this  fubje«5t.  You  never  fpoke  to  this  lady  j  (he  pities  your  ma- 
levolence, and  would  abhor  your  commendation.  But,  Sir,  on  the  fame 
principle,  do  you  ferioufly  think,  that  the  Curate  can  admit  of  the  un- 
meaning papers  in  your  book  figned  A.  Maclaine,  Charles  De^cury, 
G^ORGR  Cros^sMAN,  Lewis  Hart,  and  that  very  curious  one  pallorally 
iignedELiasA  David?  I  cannot  wait  to  debate  on  tliefe  abfurdities,  but 
pafs  on  ;  yet  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  the  information  of  Sarah  Berk 
was  drawn  up  by  herfelf,  and  was  offered  to  be  fworn  to  before  the  gentle- 
men  on  the  12th  of  November.  It  was  then  difpenfed  with,  as  there  was 
fuch  abundance  of  tedimony  j  but  it  was  added  to  the  Controverfy,  to 
prove  the  bigkly-culpablefanatic'ifm  of  one  of  H  £  n  r  y  You  ng*s  chief  difciples.** 

To  the  aflertion  that  *'  Hannah  More  has  ever  guarded  her 
fchools  with  the  utmoft  jcaloufy  a^ainft  the  intruilon  of  Methodifm/* 
the  following  anfwer,  is  made  by  Mr.  Bere. 

"*  AtYatton,  Hannah  More  had  eftabliihed a  fchool.  Soon  after  the 
indu6^ion  of  the  prefent  refpe^table  incumbent,  (be  applied  for  his  fanftioa 
to  her  appointment  of  a  mafter.  This  gentleman,  with  a  deference  and 
delicacy  worthy  his  charadker,  obferved,  that  from  his  late  fettlemcnt  in 
the  parifb,  he  was  difpofed  to  confult  his  parifhioners  upon  this  occafion, 
IJe  did  fo,  by  the  proper  officer,  tlie  churchwarden,  liie  parifh  was  con- 
fiiltcd,  and  the  return  was  fnoteit.  Sir  Abraham)  that  the ferfon.  Ha mt ah 
More  tad  recommence  J,  was  a  notoriaus  Aletbodift  preacher,  ■  The  parifli  in  a 
body  repelled  the  appointment;  Hannah  More  withdrew  her  fchool; 
turning  adrift,  according  to  theufual  mode  of  their  reckoning  upon  fuch 
fubjcfts,  at  lead  five  hundred  perfons  from  religious  inftru6kion,  bccaufcy 
as  it  appears,  ibe  farijb  would  not  recevve  a  Meibodift  preacber  as  a  teacher  i» 
bcrfcbooi, 

"  At  Banwell,  another  populous  parifb,  Hannah  More  opened  a 
f<  hool,  the  maftcr  and  miftrefs  of  which  were  profefled  and  acknowledged 
Methodifts.  From  this  fchool  the  elder  fcholars  were  fometiraes  ferit  to  the 
Met  hodift  meeting.  The  inhabitants  were  not  friendly  to  thefe  proceedings. 
The  fchool  .clofed,  and  flie  withdrew;  arid  another  ^soi  hundred  were 
drifted  on  thew^de  ocean  of  this  wicked  world. 

*'  hi  the  market-town  of  Axbridge,  a  fettlement  wasjpropofed.  Here 
H  A jj N  AH  more  didvot  appoint,  but  requejied  that  a  proper  milh'efs  might  be 
recommended  to  her.  A  proper  good  woman,  a-  member  of  the  Church  »f 
iLngland,  was  recommended  and  appointed.  Thismiftrcfs  conduced her- 
klf  with  ftridl  propriety,  brought  the  children  on  very  well  in  their  reading, 
fpnd  conducted  them  every  Sunday  in  th(2  morning  and  evening  to  the 
church.  Some  time  after,  Hannah  More  complained  that  this  woman 
KLanted  zeal,  difmifled  her,  and  appointed  in  her  ftead  one  who  altered  the 
plan  of  the  fchool,  brought  the  children  to  church  but  once  on  the  Sabbath, 
fiive  l«j(5iine8  hcrfclf  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  fchool-houfe,  attended  the 
Ivlcthodid  meeting  in  the  town,  during  her  illnefs  feleded  a  member  of  that 
focicty  to  officiate  in  her  fchool,  made  long  extempore  prayers  io  herpeopie^ 
ill  tie  j>rt/f?tcc  0/  Hah  UAH  M.OKE^  without  rebuke ',  ^nd  fo  condu6ted  ^er- 
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fclf,  that  the  town,  feeing  the  perverfion  of  the  fchool,  ceafed  to  counte- 
nance it,  and  it  was  dilfolved. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  Herenhaufen  of  the  evangelical — Cheddar,  the 
annually  puffed  and  paragraphed  Cheddar.  Where  yoa,  Sir  Abraham,  • 
preached  on  the  feaft  day  laft  year  5  where  you,  Sir,  did  not  think  it  a 
proftitution  of  that  pulpit  to  adminifter  the  foftpapof  perfonnl  adulation  in 
no  moderate  quantity;  and  where  it  was  gracioufly  received  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation,  without  the  lead  fymptom  of  friueamifhnefs,  but  appa- 
rently to  the  great  comfort  of  your  peerlefs  lady,  and  doubtlefs  to  the  afto- 
nifliment  of  the  audience,  which  marvelled  not  a  little  at  your  cramming, 
and  her  appetite. 

"  It  IS  neceifary  to  inform  the  public,  that  Sir  Abr  ah  am  V  worthy 
friend/  the  refpe6table  and  Rev.  Mr.  Drrwett,  is  curate  of  Cheddar, 
"  who,  I  underftand,  is  nearly  attached  by  affinity  to  the  great  Dr. 
Hawker,  of  Cbailes  Plymouth.  This  is  that  Mr.  Drewetf,  who  raodeitly 
called  to  interrogate  Mrs.  Parsons.  The  fame  perfon  who  is  faid,  at 
this  time,  to  have  the  education  of  ^  fine  youth  of  twenty -four,  who  left 
\m  trade,  as  a  taylor,  a  year  or  more  fincc,  became  a  Methodift  teacher, 
and  is  now  in  train,  if  this  unlucky  ControveiTy  does  not  mar  the  de- 
iign,  to  become  an  ordained  Gofpcl  minifter. 

"  In  this  fchool,  guarded  as  it  mud  be  by  the  ever-wakini;  vigilance  of 
Hannah  More,  and  the  indefatigable  attention  of  Sir  Abraham's 
worthy  friend,  the  refpe6kable  Mr.  Drewett,  //»^  teacher  is  a  Metbodiji,  at- 
tends their  meetings,  and  lives  in  a  licenfed  houfe  !  !         , 

**  A  member  of  Mrs.  Mo  re's  meetings  will  atteft,  that  (lie  has  frequently 
heard  Mrs.  More's  teachers  make  long  difconrfes  to  her  people  without  book. 
One  other  of  the  initiated  teftifies,  that  ihe  had  a  fmall  pre fent  from  Mrs. 
Hannah  More;  upon  which  the  teacher  faid,  *  Now,  as  you  have  re- 
*  celvedfuch  afa^vouVy  the  'vengeance  of  the  Lord  'ujillfolowyou,  if  you  do  not 
'  CONSTANTLY  attend  the  meetings* 

"  And  now,  let  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  the  advocate  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More,  attend,  and  all  Fngland  hear  :  — 

"  The  Curate  of  Blagdon  does  declare  now,  and  will  prove  it  any  time 
hereafter,-  that'  this  admirable  woman,'  who, has  ever  guarded  her  fchools 
with  the  greateft  fcrupulofity  againft  the  intrufion  of  Methodlfm,  'iuas . 
frefent  herjelf,  at  this  and  other  fchools^  whercj  without  furnrifc  or  repre- 
henfion,  (he  heard  herfelf  eulogized  at  thefx;  extemporaneous  effalions, 
mifcalled  prayers,  in  the  fulforae  and  extravagant  cant  of  her  devotees  ! ! ! 
The  Curate  can,  and  is  ready  to  prove,  that  young  girls,  from  fourteen  to 
feventeen,  have  been  clalfed  in  private,  and  ordered  to  pray  extempore ; 
and  they  were  commanded  not  to  communicate  thefe  exercifcs  to  their 
parents. 

"  Hannatt  More  never  attends  the  weekly  evening  meetings,  and 
Icldom  more-than  three  or  four  Sundays  in  the  year. 

"  You  will  not  now.  Sir,  ly  a(ioni(hed  to  hear,  (hat  Mcthorlifm  has 
increafed,  is  incfeafing,  and  ^s  not  likely  to  dimini(h,  in  the  parifb  of 
Cheddar.  Even  while  1  am  writing,  a  new  fpacious  Methodlft  meeting- 
houfc  is  there  opening,  erefting  its  opprobrious  front  againft  the  pari;n 
church.  And  yet  this  party,  in  the  Britifh  Critic  for  April  laft,  have 
the  audacity  to  declare,  that  Mcthodifm  does  not  exift  where  her  fchools 
are!  ■ 

"  Thefe  her  fchools,  you  aflcrt,  '  are  eftabllflied  by  the  con  fent,  and 

'  removeable 
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'  rdmoveable  atthepleafore  of,  the  clergymen.'  O,  to  be  fure!  efvlndt 
you  mghtfay,  this  prefent  Controverfy  is  proof  politive;  wherein  the  whole 
pnrty  has  laboured  indefatigably  to  difmlls  the  clergyman^  by  way  of  efia< 
bli thing  the  fchool.  And  of  the  truth  of  your  alTertion  Blagdon  is  not  a 
folitary  contradi^ion.  True  it  is  that  they  are  under  the  direftion  of  the 
clergymen  fo  long  as  the  clergymen  will  condefcend  to  be  under  i^<a* 
redioTi)  whenever  they  dare  (hew  their  own  judgment,  or  point  out  any 
error  in  her's,  then  fecret  accufations  commence,  &c.  &c. 

"Sir  Abraham  Elton!  I  never  proftituted  the  pulpit  to  iccular  or 
perfonal  purpofes  5  but  you.  Sir,  as  I  am  well  informed,  in  that  of  Ship- 
ham  lad  year,  on  Mrs.  More's  feaft-day,  fo  pointedly  reprobated  the 
Curate  of  Blagdon,  in  a  furious  foaming  oration,  tliat  the  good  and  ferious 
were  difguf^ed,  though  it  vifibly  exhilarated  the  ladieg  of  Cowflip*greea 
almoft  to  extacy."  ^ 

The  following  challenge  is  manly,  and,  under  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  thc^cafe,  for  it  is  a  very  peculiar  cafe,  if  it  be  not  anfwered, 
the  conclufion  in  all  unbiajfid  minds  will  be,  that  the  parties  appealed 
to  dare  hot  anfwer  it. 

"  I  here  dare  and  challenge  Hahnah  More,  Sir  Abraham  Eltok, 
Dr.  Grossman,  and  even  the  Bifhop  and  his  Son,  to  come  forward  with 
thefe  fecrets  accufations,  when  it  will  appear  tliat  my  character  is  at  leaift 
blamelefs.  There  is  no  maxim  of  difcretion,  prudence,  policy,  or  re- 
ligion, that  dictates  the  concealment  of  my  pretended  delinquency  3  and 
the  £i(hop  and  his  Son  will,  by  the  public,  be  juftly  cenfured,  as  deviating 
from  re£titade  and  theMignity  of  their  office,  if  they  fmothcr  enquiry,  and 
refufe  me  an  opportunity  of  being  refcued  from  the  effects  of  this  attempted, 
but  difappointed,  plan  of  my  fecret  enemies/' 

In  his  comments,  on  Sir  Abraham's  Appendix,  Mr.  Bere  is  ex- 
tremely, though  not  unjuftly,  fevere.     Heexpofes  Dr.  Crojfman^  whtf 
certainly  deferyes  to  be  expofed,  and  openly  accufes  him  o^  falJht^L 
A  letter  from  the  hufband  of  Mrs.  Parfons  is  inferted,  in  which  that 
gentleman  accufes  Sir  Abraham  Elton  of  having  made  ao  indecent 
attack  on  his  wife's  veracity,  when  "  he  muft,  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  lette*^  have  been  fatisfied  of  the  faljky  of  that  chargt!* 
Thefe  are  matters  of  faft,  on  which  the  parties  arc  at  ifliie.  *'  Whether 
Sir  A.  Elton  will  think  it  prudent  to  adhere  to  his  refolution  of  en- 
tering no  more  on  the  fubjec^  we  know  not;  but  this  we  know,  that 
as  he  chofe^to  volunteer  his  fervices  on  the  occafion,  he  bad  no  right 
to  make  fuch  a  refolution,  and  fome  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be 
xdifpofed  to  think  that  his  filencc  will  confequently  be  confideredasan 
acknowledgment  of  his  inability  to  rejoin.     We  have  allotted  to  this 
Gontrovcrfy,  a  greater  portion  of  our  Review  than,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  perfons,   we  ought  to  hafve  done ;  but  it  involves  queftions  of 
more  importance  than  any  which,  on  a  fuperficial  examination,  may 
appear  to  be  connedbed  with  it ;   and  befides  fo  mtfch  ftrefs  has  been 
laid  on  the  charaiSlers  of  fome  of  the  parties,  and  thofe  charaderf 
juftly  ftand  fo  high  in  the  public  cftimation,  that,  where  we  found 
©urfelves  obliged  to  cenfurc  them,  it  behoved  us  to  ftaCe  the  ground 
«f  our  cenfure  much  at  large. 


Thi  Blagdon  Controverff.  ^9i 

We  have,  in  our  review  of  thefe  fails,  chiefly  confined  ourfelvc^  to 
tSe  matter  which  they  contain ;  avoiding  as  much  as  pofHbk  the  too 
frequent  cuftom  of  (to  ufc  a  legal  phrafe)  travelling  out  of  the  record. 
But  we  have,  through  private  channels  of  communication,  received 
a  great  deal  oF information,  refpefting  this  controverfy.     Many  re^ 
ports^  too,  have  come  to  our  ears*     Had  we  been  difpofed  to  take  up 
the  matter  haftily,  ancJ  to  review  the  contfbverfy  partially,  we  might 
have  been  led  to  make  the  fame  (latements  which  the  Britijh  Critics 
have  made ;  for  we  received  the  fame  information,  and,  we  fufpe£t,     ,. 
from  the  fame  fource.     But  we  did   not.  deem  it  compatible  with 
our  duty  to  decide  on  ex-parte  evidence.     We  have  been  alfiired, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Mrs.  More*s  fchools  have  been  greatly  inftru- 
mental  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Methodifts,  as  a  diftinSf 
(e^\  that  no  lefs  thzn  feventeen  clergymen  are  prepared  to  fubftantiate 
this  faft  by  certificates  under  their  refpedive  hands ;  and  that  thefe 
fchools  have  farther  had  the  falutary  cSc{k  of  diiFufing  principles  of 
morality  and  honefty  among  the  inhabitants  of  an  exteniive  tradt  of 
country,  which,  previous  to  their  eiiablifhment,  abounded  in  crimi- 
nals of  every  defcription.     We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  heard  that 
though  the  number  of  Methodifts  out  of  the  Church  have  been  dimi- 
niflied,  the  numbers  in  the  church  have  been  increafed  by  them  j  and 
we  have  even  heard,  fo  varying  and  contradiftory  are  reports^  that 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  Mrs.  Mote's  champion,  was  himfelf  refufed 
ordination,  on  his  firft  application  to  the  Bifhop,  on  the  ground  of 
his  known  attachment  to  the  tenets  and  pradtices  of  methodifm  ;  and 
that  he  actually  preached  in  a  Tabernacle  before  he  was  admitted  inter 
the  pale  of  the  Church  ! ! !     But,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  this  con- 
troverfy, we  have  put  all  this  extra-judicial  information,  and  thefe 
extra-judicial  reports,  entirely  out  of  the  queftion.     This  cafe  15  to 
be  decided  by  its  own  merits;  and  the  documents  which  have  been 
publifbed  are  the  only  proofs  which  have  influenced  our  decifion. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  for  us  to  add,  that  the  performance  of  this 
duty  has  been  a  very  painful  taflc  to  I's ;  inafmuch  as  we  have  been 
compelled  ftrongly  to  cenfure  a  Lady,  who  has  always  flood  very 
'  high  in  our  clleem  ;  whofe  works  we  haive  read  with  infinite  pleafure 
and^fatisfa^lion  ;  a*;'!  whofe  laudable  efforts,  by  her  literary  produc- 
tions, to*meliorate  the  minds  of  the  lower,  and  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  higher,  claffes  of  fociet5%  entitle  her  to  the   moft  grateful 
thanks  of  all  who/ with  us,  feel  their  value,  and  acknowledge  their 
importance.     But  we  think  that  thofc  are  not  her  friends  who  have 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  that  flie  has  no  concern  in  this  contro- 
verfy ;  an  idea  fo  prepoflerou's  as,  in  our  apprehenfion,  to  be  referable 
only  to  infatuation  or  imbecility  !  unqueftionably  (he  is  concerned  in 
it;  and  that  moft   deeply;  and  the   chara6ler   of  her  fchools   muft 
'    wholly  be  decided  by  the  refult  of  that  inveftigation  which  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  produce.     In  our  opinion,  too,  it  is  a  fubject,  on 
which  (he  ought  nottp  have  employed  a  champion,  but  to  have  man- 
fully fought  her  own  battle* 

Wc 
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We  have*  now  difchargcd  our  duty,  which,  however  painful  if 
may  prove,  we  (hall  always  endeavour'^  to  difcharge,  fincerely  anrf 
rcff)lutcly.  .  Great  as  cur  refpect  for  Mrs.  More  is,  and  it  is  unfeign- 
cdly  great,  our  refpefl  for  truth,  our  refpefl  for  the  E/iabliJbed  Church 
is  ftill  greater  j  and  the  interefls  of  thefe  are  paramount  confiderations 
which  no  earthly  inducement  ftal!  ever  lead  us  to  facrifice. — Amicm 
PiatOf  Amicus  Socrate^^  fid  magis  Arnica,  f^eritas, 

Heply  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Mark's  ^indication  of  a  late  Work^  fy^^^i 
**  J  Hijiory  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  Wik 
liam  Belfliam.     Pp.  75.     Robinfons.     London. 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Bellham  was  diffatisfied  with  the  ftate  in 
which  the  controverfy  between  him  and  Mr.  Marfli  was  left  by. 
the  Vindication  publijfhed  by  the  latter  gentleman;  he  therefore  ven- 
tures upon  a  •••'  Reply"  which,  however,  is  far  from  helping  his  cafe. 
Nearly  overwhelmed  in  the  mire,  into  which  he  had  rafhly  plunged, 
he  feems  determined  to  tnalce  one  effort  more  to  extricate  himfelf,  but 
in  vain  ;  he  only  flounders  deeper  and  deeper,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
exertions,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  fate  which  he  wiflies  to 
avoid  is  inevitable;  and  that,  with  all  his  writings  upon  this  fubjeft, 
(at  leaft),  he  will  fopn  be  loft  in  the  unfathomable  gulph  of 
oblivion.  .  * 

Re!pe<£l{ng  the  total  inefficacy  of  Mr.  Belfliam's  attack  upon  Mr. 
Marfli 's  Hirtory  he  himfelf  bears  ample  teftimony ;  fpr  he  fays,  '*  Mr* 
Marfli  truly  obferves  that  with  rcfpedt  to  fa<9s  we  agree,"  and  **  had  I 
imdertalcen  to  anlwer  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  feems  to  think  right 
and  proper  that  I  fliould  have  done,  viz.  by  entering  into  a  minute 
examination  of  all  his  minute  and  frivolous  reafonings,  I  muft  cer- 
tainly have  written  two  volumes,  not  lefs  dull  and  fatiguing  than  hifi 
own."  And  again,  "  To  enter  therefore  into  a  minuie  and  fpecific 
examination  of  his  infupportahle  reafonings,"  (we  doubt  not  that  he 
found  them  infupportable)  "  would  be  a  moll  fuperfluous  labour." 
So  that,  according  to  Mr.  B's  own  confe/fion,  he  has  neither  con** 
troverted  Mi".  M.'s  fa£ls,  nor  refuted  his  reafonino-s. 

With  all  our  difpofition  iri  favour  of  Mr^  Majflj,  we  cannot  wilh 
him  a  better  proof  that  his  triumph  is  complete. 


DIVINITY. 

Renf/trks  on  ^nvo  Pamphlets^  entitled  Method'ifm  tried,  and  Ohferuatiom  on 
the  Re-v,  Richard  Pol*wheh*s  Anecdotes  of  Methodifm  ;  luith  fome  Re* 
maris  on  the  Methodtfts  as  they  fi and  «whh  regard  to  the  Church  fif  Eff' 
land.     Pp.  94..     'I  roro.     Tregoning.     18.01. 

'  Sapiens  crcpidas  iihi  nunquam 

Nee  foleas  fecit ;  futor  tamen  eft  fapiens. 

IN  the  preface  to  this  publication,  the  fenfible  and  ingenious  writer  (who 
need  not  to  have  been  aQiamcd  to  affix  his  name  to  it)  entitles  hiin^if  a 

friend 
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xtlend  to  the  cbofcfi.  And  fach  we  really  believs  he  is^  if  tve  thay  form  ibof^ 
{ttdgement^  from  his  modeft  and  unaffe^ed  manner,  and  the  Chriftiari  f<>r^' 
oearance  and  ^ncerity  that  feein  ctffifpicuous  through  the~whole«  ''  Mr* 
Jolwhclc  IS  not  a  little  obliged  (fays  he)  to  x\i^aut,h9r^  f«f  the  pain«  he  take* 
tj)  authenticate  his  Anecidotcs..  .  The  obfervations  wear  the  impofifeg  air  of 
troth,  as  they  derive  their  chief  advantages  from  bold'  afiertion  *  which, 
;»nK)ngft  the  illiterate,  will  ^;rve  inftead  of  better  means  to  prove  their  truth.'* 
'fQur  author  commences  his  attack  upon  Mr*  Polwhele^  by  laying  his 
daims  to  t^ae  facrcd  caufe  of  truth  ;  much  in  the  way  a  juggler  expofes  hi» 
hands  anijfieycs,  to  fliew-fltrre  Is  no  deception  in  his  legerdemain.  How  h« 
has  fubf^aiufited  his  claims,  the  patient  reader  will  the  better  be  able  to  judge^ 
when  we  h^vf?  cxpofed  the  violence  he  has  offered  fome  fentence^  in  Mr*. 
Jolwhelc's  k^^r."  **.It  ^p«  tiot  appear  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  Mr^ 
Polwhele's  aii^}|ries,  wIiq  p%^  y>§  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  (bould  be  among; 
tjie  firft  to  e)(;^ftulate  with^t^lbrother  on  the  inconfiftency  of  his  conduft ;  t% 
^cU  at  the  faihe  time  tj^iidi.  t|;e  attention  of  the  public  to  a  quarter  where  thci 
koftile  Phalanx,  nurfe«.  \y  thebofom  of  the  church,  experiencing  the  indu^ 
genceof  children,  if  wh^^^jijigy off  into  an  independent  and  diftindl  fphere  dt 
^on«  Their  fecret'Timiuwrcs  being  difcovered,  they  begin  to  be  alarmed^ 
and  think  it  prudent  fo^^rd  off  the  blow  and  divert  the  attack,  by  pointingr 
^  the  inconi;(lencies  of  their  antagonift,  inftead  of  refuting  his  heavy  and 
iingprtant  char^pa."  ^  In  the  preface  to  the  Obfervations,^*  the  author  afferts> 
that  <<  reqrimina^on  forms  no  part  of  their  contents."  What  he  means  i^: 
tpi  eafy-  to  'c^je£ture.  If  he  means  he  has  abftained  from  criminating  th« 
clergy  or  the  followers  of  the  church  in  the  obfervations,  he  is  free  of  the 
charger  but  with  regard  to  Mr.  P.  he  has 'been  pretty  free  ;  though  Mr.  P. 
ffiay  have  penetration  fofEcient-  to  defpife  the  malignant  abufe."  **  There 
IS  fcarcely  a  fentiment  in  the  obfervations  but  is  copied  from  Methodifm  tried^ 
andDr.  Hawker;  the  abufe  of  the  clergy  excepted «  They  will  not  think 
themfelves  flattered,  however,  by  one  who  can  at  the  fame  time  praife  and 
<4)ofe;  or  receive  bleflings  and  curfings  from  the  fame  mouth.  And  befidet . 
9or  hero  is  guilty  of  pretty  glaring  inconfiftencies.  In  the  beginning  of  hi$ 
fetter,  containing  the  obfervations  on  Mr.  P.'s  Anecdotes,  he  fays :  *  iit 
fending  the  following  pages  into  the  world,  I  have  no  defign  to  offend  oc 
fetter.'  I  grant  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  fuch  offence  \v.  this  to  the  clergy^ 
^t  as  author  of  "  Methodifm  rricd^"  he  is  guilty  of  both,  and  the  vilefc 
4«pli«ity  :  which  is  an  inconfiftency  not  of  ignorance  not  omiffion  j  andy 
fefides  denoting  fomething  I.  (hall  not  name,  evinces  fuch  matchlcfs  effrontery 
apd  hypocrify,'  as  for  the  fake  of  humanity  I  hope  will  ever  rennain  his  own* 
Sot  a  Jduit  is  never  more  a  Jefuit,  than  when  he  pretends  to  candour  and 
4^^on  :  it  is  a  mafterpiecc  of  arciEce  to  deprive  the  prey  of  its  tigilance^ 
^e  better  to  infnare  it  in  its  toils."  ''  Though  our  author  would  fain  make 
the  world  believe  the  vicar  of  Manaccan  is  a  preacher  of  "  mettti"  yet  he 
fias  more  than  made  me  beii(fve/  he  himfelf  has  a  fecret  attachment  to  Anti* 
iJomianilm  ;  Cnce  hisT  riegled^  to  fav  any  thing  of  the  ufe  of  works»  it  a  dire^ 
^roof  of  his  attachmt*iit ;'  i&&Ti  which  there  is  no  do^rine  inore  fatal  to  re. 
ligion,  vircde,  and  focial  happinefs.  It  is  a  do^rine  pregnant  with  the 
gttateft  danger  to  fociety,  fmce  it  poffeilts  a  tendency  to  unfetter  mankind 
from  a  fenfe  of  moral  duties  and  obligations,  and  to  fubftitote  a  barren  faith^ 
hi'  the  room  of  all  the  tender  fympathies  of  our  nature,  to  damp  the  gencroot 
feelings  of  charity,  and  to  burft  the  tiei  t>f  ikiendihip ;  aad  «ventiially  take 
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•11  odiom  from  At  enormity  of  guilt ;  which  will  finally  d^ftroy  the  wb6k« 
Ibme  reftraintt  of  laws*,  and  fuperfedc  fidelity  in  our  tra nfa Aliens. "    "  Mr. 
Tm  (it  feems)  has  ridicoled  the  Methodifts  on  the  principles  of  Hume  and 
Voltaire  which  is  what  we  deny  :  and  the  author  is  requefted  to  point  ofil^ 
thofe  parts  of  thcfc  doughry  Infidels  which   will  fubftantiatc  the  charge.    It 
cannot  but  firike  the  reader,  however,  that  there  is  ^  very  obvious  coinci- 
dence with  the  opinions  of  thefe  fceptics  in  what  the  author  has  advanced 
refpe^^ing  neceffity  and  contingency."    ''^  Many  ludicrous  inftances  might 
be  enumerated  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  thofe  who  have  been  invited 
^oiA  the  fpade,  the  laft,  and  thtj  hammef,  to  become  inftnn5tors  of  re* 
Itgion.     1  his,  beiide  a  want  of  talent,  fpoils  a  very  ufeful  fubjeft :  and  if 
be  turns  preacher,  it  is  fifty  lo  one,  if  the  lofs  of  buiinefs  does  not  fuccecd 
the  impoverifliment  of  his  family.    Other  feds  are  mpre  careful  in  this 
refpe^  :  they  provide  that  no  teachers  be  appointed ;  but  fuch  as  are  duly 
prepared  and  qualified.     And  the  rules  of  the  conventicle  forbid  fuch  to 
preach,  as  are  not  properly  initiated  in  the  miniftry.     Next  to  this  is  the 
plan  of  itinerancy,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  departure  from  the  efta- 
bliflied  mode  of  preaching.    This  fyftem  was  firft  adopted  by  Mr.  Wefley, 
»|id' was  peculiarly  his.     Many  are  its  advantages  in  gaining  profelytes:. 
and  to  this  mull  be  afligned  the  rapid  increafe  of  Methodifm  in  fo  ihorta 
period.     The  ardour  with  which  people  flock  to  the  meeting-houfe  to  hear 
anew  preacher,  is  the  caufcby  which  Methodifm  is  fo  much  increafed. 
This  fondnefs  for  novelty  has  been  termed  itching  ears ;  but  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  applied  has  evinced  an  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
Every  man  has  a  dcfire  to  fee  and  hear  what  is  new :  and  this  is  as  dif* 
coverable  in  the  church  as  in  the  meeting-houfe.     1  would  advert,  in  ex- 
planation, to  the  ardour  with  which  people  attend  their  church  to  hear  a 
liew  clergyman,  who,  if  fent  hitlier  by  chance  or  any  other  caufe  will  for 
fome  time  be  able'to  command  a  full  congregation."     "  If  the  clergy  arc 
i^flrained  to  local  refidence,  there  can  be  no  fair  r?afon  why  the  fol- 
lowers of  Weiley  ibould  not  be  rcftrained  to  the  fame  regulation.    Refi- 
dence among  their  flocks  would  better  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  talents 
afnd  worth  of  their  inftrudors.     In  the  conftant  buflle  of  riding  from  place 
to  place  which  conceals  the  little  defeats  of  character,  they  are  but  ill 
known,  and  their  general  chara6ier  but  badly  appreciated.     Much  of  th« 
extravagance  which  we  fee  played  off,  and  denominate  zeal,  is  owing  to 
itinerancy.     For  did  they  refide  among  their  followers',  they  would  b^ 
more  careful  to  preferve  a  condudt  cbnfillent  with  the  natural  tone  of  their 
ientiments  and  feelings;  than  indulge  in  thofe  rapturous  flights  which 
expofe  religion  to  the  feoffs  of  infidelity,  and  which  exalt  them  fo  much 
above  common  fenfe  and  reafon.     By  relidence,  more  conllant  obfervation 
would  lead  people  to  difcover  this  trick  and  make  them  careful  how  they 
seceived  inflru6Hon  from  fuch  teachers.     Feiides,  the  preachers  thenifelvcs 
would  be  defirous  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  better  informed  of 
their  audience,  by  abftaining  from  a  condu^  which  originates  in  imbe- 
eility.     For  1  have  ever  found,  that  in  proportion  as  a  preacher  rants  anil 
iTQclferates,  fo  is  he  deRitutc  of  common  fenfe  and  fentiment.     For  a  fc^ 
times,  the  better  inflru^ed  of  his  audience  might  put  up  with  this ',  the 
more  ignoraat  fuppofing  it  was  zeal,  with  which  they  irre  uncommonly  dc*- 
ttghted.    In  the  end,  however,  commpn  fenfe  would  triumph,  and  cjd- 
brace  the  advantage  m^hich  would  neceffarily  follow  fuch  a  regulation  ai 
W«uld  enfue  from  the  local  reiideace  of  their  teachecs.    The  mlicbiefi 
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fillSreover,  is  cdnfidei^bte,  wb|chfacha  mode  of  proceeding  Ib  liable  to  do^ 
unto  the  principles  of  thofe  who  ofcillate  as  it  were,  between  Chriftianitf 
9Qd  infldtellty  i  for  they  have  not  penetration  enough  to  difcover  the  ^1- 
Idfion  to  belong  to  the  Enthufiafls  themfelves,  but  afcribe  it  to  religion  ini 
general.  Thus  ftom  beginning  to  difbclieve  what  they  difcovered  to  be 
wife  J  tie^  will  foori  learn,  to  difbelieve  what  is  true.  Therefore,  thig 
6xtrayaganee  whieh  arifes  from  itinerancy,  as  it  tends  to  dimini(h  the 
rcfpeflfc  diie  to  religion;  will  materially  afFe/flt  its  interefts."  "  Such  as  arc 
seiilous  dvcrmiich,  are  diflingiiifhed  by  their  vociferations  and  rant,  which. 
Impart  a  fort  of  frenzy  td  their  hearers,  and,  like  an  eledric  fliock  infeA 
the  whole  meeting-houf^.  Thus  fome  will  be  in  6nthufiaflic  raptures,  and. 
agitated  by  odd  gefticulations  and  frightful  diftprtions.  Their  aflembliea 
onfuch  occafions  prefent  a  fcene  of  cotafufion,  where  fuch  as  are  terrified 
by  fright  are  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  aft  of  regeneration,  wallowing  oa 
the  ground,  whilft  fome  are  praying  over  them.  In  another  place  other* 
are  fingin^  and  exhorting  2  add  the  whole  pantomime  prefents  an  odd 
aiTemblage  cif  dilTonant  parts  arranged  according  to  the  whimfical  device  of 
the  mdtiagen  It  would  be  eafy  to  trace  the  rout  of  an  itinerant  of  thii 
tomplexion,  id  etery  place  he  has  lately  pafled,  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  deportment  of  fome  of  the  converts  which  feems  to  be  in  unifon  with 
the  high-wrought  zeal  of  tlieir  teachen  Add  to  t|iis  t^e  many  no£tumai 
difordgrs  wherever  people  have  been  diflurbed  in  their  beds  at  midnight  by 
th^  noiiy  proceflion  of  the  rabble  returning  home ;  which  more'refembled 
the  emancipation  of  the  inmates  of  a  madhoufe,  than  thecondud  of  fobes 
Chritlians  afting  under  the  folemn  impreffion  of  a  devotional  fpirit.*^ 
From  thefe  detached  pafTages  it  will  appear^  we  think,  that  we  are  not 
inlftakeh  in  otir  report  of  the  writer  before  us.  He  is,  certainly,  a  complete 
tnafier  of  his  fubjeft.  Perhaps^  on  a  revifion  of  his  eifayj  he  would  dif« 
coVer  a  few  inaccuracies.  Qaas  incuria  fudit* 

4Sermn  ^riachediniife  Chafel  of  tke  Foundling  Ho/pitaty  en  Sunday  j  ihi 
?5^^  e/"  January y   1801.     ^y  ihc  Rev.  H.  B.  WDfon,  A.  M.  Curate  ci£. 
St.  Michael's  Baflithaw  j  Ledurer  of  the  United  Parilhes  of  St.  Antholia 
and  St.  John  Baptift ;  and  Under^Mafter  of  Merchant  Taylor's  Schools 
ivoi    Ppi  X  8«    CadcU  and  Davies*     London* 

THEI  lahgoagt  of  this  difcouHe  is  impreffive,  and  the  doArine  found* 
The  topics,  more  immediately  fuitable  to  the  pi^ce  in  which  it  was  preachedf 
^li  t^relTed  with  force  and  effed ;  and  the  preacher  appears  to  entertain  a  vex/ 
joft  idea  of  the  vkes  df  the  age,  as  will  appear  from^  the  following  palTage : 

^'  Not  only  are  the  adtions  of  mankind  marked  with  particular  contrariety 
to  what  is  fit  and  proper,  but  their  principles  are  corrupted.  It  is  not  mere!/ 
an  erroneous  cotiduA  Which  we  deplore^  ariiing  from  the  ordinary  fourc^s  of 
temptation^  but  a  <leviation  from  reditode,  juftifi«d|  or  pretended  to  be  juf* 
^iM>  on  phiiofophical  grounds.  And  this  is  the  grand  caufe  of  all  the 
atarqis  which  thinking  men  juftly  entertain  for  individual  andfocial  happinefs^ 
«nd  for  the  intercity  of  Chriftianity . 

^*  The  divine  efifcnce  and  attributes  ate  openly  attacked  by  the  Infidels  of 
thaage — there  is  a  fpirit  of  innovation  in  religion — laritudinarian  principles 
ife  undermining  the  faith  and  belief  of  ChriltianS"— and  irreligion  is  de^iv* 
lag  mattkiod  oi  hope  in  God«  and  urging  ihem  either  to  prefumptioii  Of 
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deTpair.    The  holy  Scriptures  are  difbelieved  and  rldiculed^^4>Iafp1lemy  it 
beard  without  rebuke,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  flrange  incon&llency  !  Pop^ 
is  inlinuating  itfelf  among  us.— The  revenues  and  endowments  of  the  church 
are  regarded  with  an  envious  and  facrilegious  eye — places  of  public  worfhip 
arc  treated  with  difrefpeft — the  duty  of  private  and  public  worfhip  is  openly 
called  in  queftion. — The  date  of  public  manners  is  fenlibly  a&ded  by  the 
progrefs  of  irreligionr^tbe  prefi?  teems  with  immoral  and  o'thcrwif^  pernicious 
produdions— duelling  is  countenanced — fuicide  juftified-*-4nd  the  mof^  facred 
engagements,  in  private  and  commercial  life,  violated*     There  is  a  narked 
diue^fl  to  all  fuperiors,  whether  in  rank,  or  office,  or  talents-^che  turbu- 
lence of  fadion  is  fubftituted  for  true  patriotifm — treafon  and  fedition  have 
given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  illegal  oaths — and  lukewarmnefs  deprives  the 
beft  informed  of  that  energy,  >vhich  they  ought  to  exert  in  the  caufe  of  found 
morals^  unfophiilicated  philobphy,  aad  unaffedted  piety  ^ 

*'Such  ii.the-torrent,  whofe  ftrength  is  to  be  ftemmed  by  the  riiing  gene- 
ration !  Suc^h  the  ftonuy  whofe  ravages  will  be  felt  and  lamented  by  children 
yet  unborn  !*' 

Jl  Sermon  dcli<vered  in  the  Fartjh  Church  of  W'tmbladon^  in  ihe  County  of 
Surrj^  before  the  Wimbledon  Corps  of  Ca*valry  and  Infantry y  on  Sunday 3 
Sept,  28,  jSoc.  To^which  is  added  an  Appendix ^  conta'inivg  th'i  Nature  , 
wf  the  Engagements  ivhich  the  Members  of  Volunteer  Corps  pledge  them- 
fehes  to  at  tht  Time  of  their  Affociation,  By  S.  Hodfon,  M.  £•  Re^o^ 
ef  Thrapfton  in  Northamptonlhhre.     Svo.     Pr.  ^4.    ^ 

THIS  Sermon  is  publiflied  at  the  fpccial  requcft  of  the  Commander^  of  the  , 
Volunteer  Corps  before  whom  it  was  delivered;  and  the  requeft.  is  fuller. 
juflified  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  compofition,  and  the  (bundnefs  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  obligations  impofed  on  this  country  by  the  armed  aflbciations  arc 
well  defined,  and  the  contrail  between  the  prefent  ftate  of  Britain,  and  its 
lituation  in  the  event  of  a  fuccefsful  invafion  by  the  French,  is  ably  drawn. 

The  engagements  contraded  by  the  members  of  thefe  Corps  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Appendix ;  and  the  obiervation  that  they  can  only  expeft  th« 
^  favour  of  the  Lord,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  deferve  it,  by  **  the  ftri6l 
and  confcientious  difcharge  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty"-  to  which 
they  (land  **  moftfolemnly  pledged"  is  peculiarly  forcible  andappofue, 

The  Affliffions  of  England  a  Warning  fram  God.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Uni'verfity  of  Cambridge^  on  Sunday y  November  2,  1 800.  By  Ro- 
bert Luke,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Sidney  Suffex  College.  8vo.  Pp,  16.  is; 
Rivingtoos.     1806. 

THIS  is  a  truly  Scriptural  Difcourff,  in  which  the  writer  clearly  demon- 
.itrates,  from  divine  authority,  that  wicked  nations  arefometimes  allowed  to  at- 
tain to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  profperity,  in  order  to  render  their  fell  more 
confpicuous  and  their  punilhmcnt  more  dreadful.  And  hence  he  infers  the  in 
difpenfible  neceffuy  of  feeking  to  avert  the  evils  of  war  by  fmcere  repentance 
and  an  amended  life.  The  advice  is  truly  Chrillian,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wi(hed  that  men  in  general  would  be  led  to  confider  war,  in  its  juft  light,  as 
afcourgjB  ufcdby  the  Almighty  to  diaftife  the^fias  of  the  worlds 
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K^  Necejffify  of  .Unton  among  ChnfttanSy  that  nutthOut  Heart  end  One 
Mouth  they  may  glorify  God,  A  Sermon  preached  hefiff  the  Unfoerfity  "of 
Camhridgty  on  Sunday ^  Augufi  zi^y  1800.  By  Robert  Luke,  B.  B.  Fek 
low  of  Sidney  Suffex  College.  410.  Pp.  24.  is.  Deighton,  Cam- 
bridge.    Hurft,  London, 

IT  is  the  objefit  of  this  termon  to  piefs,  on'  the  minds  of  Cbriftiantj 
the  indifpentible  neccffity,  in  order  to  lalvation,  of  avoiding  .the  (in  o£ 
/chifm,  and  of  making  the  exprefs  commands  of  God>  the  rule  •f  their  con- 
duft,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Chriii.  On  the  danger  of  encouragii^ 
the  too  'J>rcvalent  error  "  that  it  matters  not  what  a  perfon  believes  on  religi. 
ous  fubjeds  provided  he  means  not  to  deceive  by  his  cretd>  and  adls  according 
to  his  own  fenfe  of  duty,"  The  Preacher  defcams  with-  much  good  fenfe, 
and  fcriptural  knowledge ;  and,  in  a  note,  adds  tlie  following  judicioua 
obfervations  j  . 

'*  A  few  rcfie^ftions  may  be  proper  here  on  the  neceflity  of  fuppofing  a  di- 
vine  authority  in  the  inditution  and  continuation  of  church-government. 

**  It  is  the  .affcrtion  of  certain  Reverend  Authors  of  a  modem  date,  who  I 
onderRa^d  have  lived  in  high  repute  on  account  of  their  learning,  abilities,  aiid' 
moral  re^tude  of  chara^er,  tfcat  no  determinate  form  of  government  was  left 
to  the  Church  either  of  Chrift  or  of  his  AjTofllcs,  (b  that  Chriftians  fiiould  be 
nnderjl^QOd  as  left  to  their  own  difcretion  to  dioofe  for  themfelveis  minifters  pf 
the  Gofy^^  and  thie  mode  of  their  ordination ;  confulttng  either  the  ever. vary* 
ing  circaniftancea  of  their  mortal  life,  or  the  ever- varying  interefts  of  the 
goveigiments  under  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  they  (hould  live.  But 
if  this  be  imxiern  divinity,  the  Lord  deliver  my  foul  from  it ;  for  I  am  moft 
fully  perfuaded  that  it  is  a  do^rine  contradl^ory  to  the  tenets  of  the  beft  antt. 
Alt  divines,  to  the  repQtrs  of  Church- Hiftory,  and  to.  the  evidence  of  the 
fciipttties  tfaemfelves.  Who  difputes  the  fufficiency  of  man  to  appoint  for 
himlelf  a  fubftitute,  and  to  convey  the  authority  of  his  own  name  ?  I  grant 
it  fully  ;  for  this  authorizcth  the  miniftry  of  any  earthly  fteward  among  the 
tenants  of  his  lord ;  this  authorizeth  the  voice  of  the  lay. clerk  who  pro. 
noimeeth  the  Amen  of  congregations  ;  and  this  authorizeth  the  addrefs  of  the 
father  of  a  family  who  oflTejceih  up  the  prayers  of  his  houfe  to  God*  But  is 
this  to  grant  the  fufficiency  of  roan  to  appoiut  for  himfelf  fuch  as  are  to  have 
the  rule  over  him  in  the  Lord,  and  to  watch  for  his  foul  as  thofe  who  muft 
give  an  account  ;  fuch  as  are  to  he  ambaifadors  in  Chrift's  (lead,  and  (lewarda 
^the  myfteries  of  God,  who,  by  receiving  penitent  and  faithful  fouls  within 
the  bofom  of  the  Church,  and  by  reje3ing  unbelievers  from  the  communion  of 
fiints^  are  underftdod  to  exercife,  the  pofwcr  of  remitting  or  retaining  fins  ? 
Merely  a  fubftitUie  for  man  I  fee  no  abfurdity  jf  man  appoint,  but  to  appoint 
a  ileward  who  is  to  ad^  for  God,  is  aching  impo0ible  to  be  done,  unlefs  God 
himfelf  aft  in  the  conveyance  of  a  commiiSon.  Doubtlefs  God  himfelf  may 
aft  in  the  appointment  of  his  (lewards,  either  immediately  by  his  own  voice 
from  heaven^  or  mediately  by  the  in'^ervention  of  ever  fo  long  a  fucceflion  of 
duly  authorixed  perfons  :  and  if  there  be  fufitcient  evidence,  as  I  truft  there  is, 
that  God  hath  fo  afted,  then  muft  it  be  known  fufficiently  well  who  are  his 
ambafladors,  and  confequently  to  whom  the  fuhmiiliosn  of  Q  riftisns  is  doe  as 
pnto  thofe  v^rho  have  the  rule  over  them  in  the  Lord.  O  Chriftian  I  humble 
atKi  pious^  yet  difturbed  with  Goubt ;  be  not  mifled  by  the  fallacious  writings 
•f  highly  reputed  men.     Behold  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
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their  fpecioiis  reafonings,  for  it  ii'this,  that  Chriilians  have  need  of  mlnifleni 
as  inftruQients  for  the  purpofe  of  offering  up  their  prayers^  praifes  or  thankf; 
givings  unto  God,  bat  n^  need  of  nninifters  as  inftrnments  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying,  as  from  God,  declaratioos  of  pardon^  inilru6ion  in  nghteoufnefsi 
*  or  means  of  grace,  fie  thop  perfuaded,  pious  foul,  with  me«  that  either  there 
can  be  no  church- government  on  earth,  and  that  the'  very  pretence  of  fuch  a 
thing  i^  fojiy^  or  what  is  worfe,  iippollure ;  or  e|fe  that  there  is  fuch  a  go- 
vernment  in  the  Church  as  muft  poiTeis  authority  and  power  too  great  for  oian 
to  give  or  take  away." 

Op  Pope's  lax  dpdrine  on  this  i^ppprtant  topic  his  refledioos  are  equally 

wife. 

♦ 

Pope  writes  *<  An  boncfi  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  God/'  ^  Here,  no 
doubtj  we  read  a  veiy  noble fentiment ;  but  when  the  fapie  author  writeir 

^<  For  modes  of  faith  let  fenfelefs  zealots  fights 
'^  His  can't  be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right  j*' 

}f  hereby  he  meant  to  fuggeft  that  men  are  not  equally  as  much  obliged  to 
acquire  right  principles  of  adion  and  to  profefs  them  when  acquired^  as  to 
a£t  well ;  and  if  he  never  lived  to  think  of  die  obligations  of  mankind 
with  a  more  correct  judgment^  then  inevitably  it  muil  be  my  firm  concb« 
fion  j  that  more  ideas  belong  to  the  cbarader  of  an  honeft  man  than  erer 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pope.    Thefe  exprefiions  may  poifibly  be  fo 
explained  as  to  fayc  the  credit  of  the  Author ;  yet,  indeed^  I  cannot  but 
'fear  that  tnen  of  higl^ reputation  for  morality,  who  are,  at  the  fame  timci 
lamentably  defe£tive  in  the  principles  of  true  religion,  will  be  milled  b^ 
them  to  flatter  themfelves  with  thoughts  iof  fecurity ;  wherefore  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  known  univerfally,  from  what  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  of 
God,  is  to  be  learnt,  that  all  men  are  obliged  not  only  to  believe  in  the 
means  for  the  attainment  of  righteoufnefs,  but  alfo  openly  to  coiifeis  their 
faith  y  '  for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteoufnefs,  and  with  the 
inouth  confeflfion  is  made  unto  falvation.*  Rom.  x.  10.    Behold,  ihcLod 
Cometh  to  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs  ]  therefore  pow  pither  to  aToi4 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  will,  or  to  be  afhamed  of  the  tru|h  of  thp 
Gofpel  when  known,  cannot  poflibly  be  the  yay  to  be  foupd  of  him  in 
peace." 

•    Mr.  Lu^c  appears  to  be  a  found  divine,  and  enforces  the  truths  of  tb<? 
Gofpel  with  feeling  and  energy. 
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The  Boa  CanftrWor :  en  iUufiratwnjrbm  the  Naturah  of  tvba$  has  df f  eared  m 
^  ibt  Political,  WorU ;  fuggejied  m  corifequence  of  a  RecoUeBmiofEvenUvilficV 
Kvas  proved  hy  a  late  French  Jtmi-op^al  Publication  in  the  Moniieur:  ^\ 
eluding  'uilh  feme  Conjideraiions  ref/te^ing  Negoeiatiorf,  By  the  Author  of 
the  new  Theory  of  Chefs.  8vo.  Pp.  18.  Is,  or  ps.  per  PoKO-i 
tfatchafd.    'London,     1801.  ' 

THE  Authof  of  this  little  Traft  compares  TrBgf/^  to  the  deftrudii« 
ferpent,  knbw^  py  the  name  of  Boa  CovfiriSar  •' wto  |u#  ilaven  and 
then  fwallows  its  prey^V    '  ' 


The  fimlle  is  juft  and,  in  the  delineation  of  Its  various  features,  the  au- 
thor displays  goodbels  of  intention^  judnefs  of  thought,  and,  ability  of 
execution. 

The  curious  feml-ofiicial  paper  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
he  truly  cou^ders  as  anti-paqfic,  and  naturally  expreiies  his  furprize  that  the 
^ord  equilibrium  ihould  be  found  in  it. 

On  the  terms  of  peace  he  thus  exprcfles  himfelf. 
.    ^'  The  arguments  which  France  had  for  the  indiflbluble  annexation  of 
trads,  which   the  fortune  of  war.  had  thrown  under  what  ihould  have 
been  but  a  temporary  grafp,  vaniihing  fucceflively  from  the  teft  of  nice 
and  equitable  affay,  rcfolve  themftlvcs  into  one.     When  in  the  moment  of 
negociation,  fhe  was  brandilhing  her  gleaming  fword  in  the  eyes,  and 
pointing  her  fla(hin,g  cannon  at  the  hearts,  of  the  defencelefs  States,  whole 
principal  places  her  armies  occupied,  her  claim  for  keeping  fuch  exteniiv« 
provinces,  her  anfwer  to  the  reafons  for  reftorjng  tbem,  the  rephr  .with 
which  fhe  flifled  the  ftrong  calls  for  attention  to  the  eqtnlibrium  of  Europe, 
which  came  with  propriety  from  the  conquered,  however  varied  under  a 
thoufand  difguifes  and  diplomatic  gloiles,  could  be  no  other  than  iimply, 
this;  'We  have  got  firm  footing  in  thefe  rich  countries,  and  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  effort  made  by  people  on  their  knees,  to  reftore  them,   can 
fucceed*  we  can  hear  nothing  about  right,  and  the  ufage  of  war-— ^we  in- 
fifl  upon  retaining  the  dominion  of  thefe  principalities  ^nd  territories  for 
ever.    The  matches  are  lighted.     Not  another  word.* 

'*  Britain,  in  treating  with  France,  and  the  vidims  of  her  friendihip^ 
can  ufe  a  fimilar  language  with  undiminifhed  force,  to  rebut  and  HLHe  the 
many  reafons  which  the  principals  of  France  can,  no  doubt,  now  recoiled 
fat  reflorationi  £ut  perhaps  no  Briton  could  ufe  ihis  language  to  any  foe^ 
unleis  we  had  this  additional  argument,  which  places  us,  though  we  refufe 
to' relax,  on  the  vantage  ground  of  juHice,  namely,  that  a  retention  of  our 
colonial  conquers,  made  from  France  and  the  powers  which  have  fubferved  . 
to  her,  is  neceOTary  to  counterbalance,  and  will  but  impertedly  remedy  th^ 
danger  accruing  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  from  the  enormous  qonti* 
pental  acquifitions  of  the  Republic. 

''I  will  no^  lofe  fight  of  a  fuflicient  argument,  by  purfuing  a  ftrdng 
auxiliary  one,  or  I  would  ulk  the  neutral  world  whether  or  not  we  are  en- 
titled to  tuy  falvagey  for  cgiitriHuring,  with  all  our  ftrcngth  and  refburces, 
to  prevent  the  entire  wreck  of  Europe  ? 

"  If  the  dread  of  a  netv  coalition,  or  fome  revived  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  or  a  defire  to  recover  her  commerce,  ihould  induce  the 
Great  Nation  fo  confent  tp  this  coufiderable  couutc rpoife,  again'ft  her  Vaft 
acceffion  of  territory,  and  againft  fcinher  derange^uents  io  the  f3'(lcm  of 
Europe,  of  which  Ve  cannot  know  the  danger,  till  we  arecertain  that  they 
€an  be  confolidated,  ho*v  far  ought  we,  raifed  above  the  neceffity^  con- 
fulting  any  other  than  ?ritilh  feiitiaients,  to  puiiue  a  bafis  of  negociation, 
which  leaves  us  the  pro^jrictors  or  the  truftees  ot  all  that  we  have  conquered  ? 
Our  affiduous  defire  to  cMltivate equity,  and  expediency,  will  be  governed 
by  circumftances.  In  a  dependency,  where  we  fiiould  have  had  no  pre- 
tence to  raife  fo  much  as  a  fen  try  box,  unlefs  the  adventurous  rapacity  of 
the  Republic  had  feizid  it  from  .i  great  empire  with  wbora  ibe  Was  in 
anjity,  the  moft  moderate,  the  free(t  from  avidity,  will  look  for  fuch  an 
eftablilhment  as  Ihall  prevent,  by  the  prcfenoe  of  Britifli  troops,  the  recur-  ^ 
rence  of  iature  furprif:e  to  our  ally,  and  of  future  alarm  for  our  Indian      ! 

X4  fettlements : 
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fettlem^s:  but^  wbik  forefight  tind  vigilaticc,  yit&^ed  if  ^mr  o\M^ 
w91  lead  us  to  inM  on  a  partial  retention  bere^  and  an  entire  and  lami^ 
one  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world,  magnanimity  will  incite  any  reftora- 
tive  ceffion— even  to  the  power  who  has  the  habit  to'iurmodnt,  of  darting 
the  javelin  of  war  in  the  attitude  of  peace,— -not  inconfiftent  with  the 
COnvalefceince  of  Europe,  the  prefervation  of  the  ftates  who  have  not  iuf- 
fered  diiTolution  in  the  bofom  of  France,  or  in  the  bofom  of  her  litde 
brood  6f  Conftridors  in  Italy,  the  maintenance  of  a  ftrong  counterpoife 
againfl  the  increafing  ability  for  offence  of  the  great  mutilator  and  abforb« 
er,  the  continuation  of  tranquillity  where  it  has  not  been  difhirbed,  th6 
fecurity  of  parts  abroad  of  which  any  change  in  the  poiTefiioh  would  affeft 
^afbpj;,  and  ic^  ourfelves  at  home  SECURITY  3  all  fo  well-fouh^  ai 
Dot  ib  be  endangered,  though  the  government,  intereded  m  guarding 
/gainft  any  farther  encroachments  of  the  Boa  Confinttor,  fhould  indulge  in 
idifarmed  repofe.  If  thefe  deiirable  bleffings  are  not  in  its  hand^  peacft 
will  not  be  peace.*' 


■■ipfcMr 


POETRY. 

R$doiphof  a  Poetical  Romance,    By  James  Atkinfon^  4to.     ]^p.  30*    Rf 
;    Fhillips.    xioi* 

nr^HIS  is  a  fair  attempt  to  ridicule  the  horrific  fcenery  which  the  German 
JL  Mafe  delights  to  pourtray.  The  author  has  proved  himfelf  to  be  po£L 
felled  of  geniusi  judgment,  and  tafte  i  and  while  thefe  pages  will  be  read 
with  pleafure  by  the  lovers  of  poetry,  they  afford  a  fure  promife  of  bcttcj 
things*    .His  defcription  of  Selm A  is  iimple and  animated.  ••■  •  .f 

. ,  .       **  A  pale'  purple  tint  was  fuffus'd  o'tr  her  cheeky 
AtKl  her  lips  tipt  with  coral  fo  bright; 
Her  eloquent  eyes  feem'd  in  filence  to  fpeak  ;-^ 
<H— So  graceful  her  ftep»-^her  demeanour  ib  meck» 
.     That  (he  fill'd  every  heart  with  delight* 

•«  With  fiich  plcafqre  (he  frailM,  and  her  auburn  half 

O'er  her « forehead  in  negligence  hung  ; 
And  thus  to  a  face  fo  tranfcendently  fair> 
Qaveca> faintly  exprelTion  :-<^but  what  can  compare 

With  the  fweernefs  that  flow'd  from  her  tongue  ("^ 

Jti  is  not  left  hap]f)y  in  the  terrific^ 

^ '      ««  Now  the  itooon  (bed  its  light,  and  his  heliftet  feone  bright. 
He  fnuflPd  pot  the  gale  {A  the  hiorn,  .  , 

Terrific  the  €a*vern  now  yawn'd  to^the  fight  < 
And  dire  grinning  fiends,  with  infei^nal  delight, 
,:,       NoWfWeicoro'd  each  Monfter's  return.  '.  v. 

^  O'er  corfes  all  mangled,  and  flcel?ton$*'i^h:^d» 

Jaij:^tient  they  hurried  along ;    ,t  v* 
Shrieks,  criesiof  defpair,  fad  i9rel:u)dings  convfyM, 
•"^yhije  tliey  tramp'd  on  the  mouldering  bones  o£  the  dca^i 

.And  re..ec^oc4  pf  Ghofts  the  dire  fong,    ^  .^ 

Jab 


J '  • 


^alcEMMKLiNE  (hudder'd,  the  clock  it  ftruck  one>   .    , 

B)6od  ftrcam'd  firom  j:hc  wound  in  her  breaft  ; 
Deep  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  Speiflre  begun— 
'•'^  My  vengeance"-^it  falter'd  and  pafs'd  with  a  groan, 
'  Half-fupprest,  to  the /&flm^/(py>^. 

/'  The  Demons  then  rofe,  and  rcceiv/d  her  with  joy. 

The  Cavern  rang  loud  with  the  din ; 
Ghofts  danc'd  in  the  air,  and,  triumphant  on  high, 
Quaff'd  the  blood  of  thfc  flain,  while  for  vengeance  they  ory, 

—Thus  they  punifh  the  Children  of  Sin." 

.The  Poem  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  a  patronefs  at 
fair  in  mind  and  perfon,  as  the  heroine  whofe  beauties  the  Baitl  has  tako^  fd 
m^ch  pains  to  delineate. 

Tie  Vernal  Walk  ;  a  Peem.     8vo.     is.     Crofby  and  Co.    i8oi» 

,  TO  thofe  who  are  fond  of  defcriptive  talents,  employed  in  the  delineation 
of  ruftic  fcenery,  and  in  the  narration  of  "  limple  Tales  of  Love,**  in  blank 
t^rfe,  neither  devoid  of  harmony  nor  tafte,  much  pleafure  will  accrue  from 
accompanying  this  Ambulator  in  his  ^*  ruflic  rambles**  during  the  mofl  plc;afin|; 
ieafon  of  the  year.  *: 

J'he  Fale  of  Trent ;  a  Poen^^     i  zmo. '    3S.     Hurft.     1 8oo« 

THE  foenes  hete  depided  are  fo  familiar  to  us ;  they  prefent  to  our  t&uAm 
h  many'  dbje^s  which  recall  the  harmlefs  pleafures  o^ youth;  when  accuf« 
tomed  to  rove  with 

*•  The  fons  of  Scfience  on  the  banks  of  Trent," 

that  we  have  dwelt  on  them  wjth  peculiar  intereft.  Nor  are  they,  we  don* 
ceive,  without  their  attractions  for  the  general  reader ;  for  the  defcriptions^re 
jpieafing  and  natural,  and  the  verfe  is  froooth  and  harmonious. 


asasBBD 


MISCELLANIES. 

d  Ifarratinje  of  the  Life  of  Sarah  Shade^  Bom  at  Stoke  EdhB,  tn  the 
County  of  Hereford,  ,  Containing  <well  authenticated  and  curidks  Faffs, 
'  more  particular^  during  her  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  y  in  the  New  Dem 
^oonjbire  Indiamany  in  the  Year  1769;  andy  in  Tra*verfing  that  Country 
in  Company  <with  the  Armyy  at  the  Sieges  of  Pondicherryy  Veforey  Vega^ 
patamy  Wr,  {5f f .  Together  nuith  fame  extraordinary  Accounts  of  the 
Ferocity  of  Tigers,  Jackals,  Piab  DogSy  Vultures y  &c.  Taken  down 
by  fome  Gentlemen,  and  publiQied  for  her  Benefit.  8vo«  Pp.  44* 
2S.     Hatchard.     tSci. 

THE  benevolent  purpofe  for  which  this  Narrative  is  publiCbcd,  to  afford 
relief  to  a  diftrefled  woman  who  appears  to  have  experienced  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  fortune  in  no  common  degree,  entitle  it  to  particular  attention, 
•and  induce  us  to  recommend  it  llrongly  to  genera  perufal.  It  contains  s 
tumbcr  of  moft  wonderful  occurrences^  and  r'^prefents  Mrs.Shadoas  a  woman 
«f  extraordinary  courage  and  confiancy.  bbc  feems  to  have  bad  many 
^  "hair 
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•*  hair  btcadth  Ycapes**  not  only  *'  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,**  thoDgb 
even  there  Ihe  has  fought  and  bled,  but  in  various  fituations  of  life  On^ 
of  thefe  we  ihall  extra6t.  It  occurred  during  her  refidence  atTntchi«> 
nopoly.  ^  . 

**  Being  in  the  habit  of  keeping  pigeons  in  a  place  ihe  had  created  for 
them  near  her  own  habitation,  and  one  morning,  very  early,  hearing  the 
pigeons  difturbed,  ihe  went  out  to  fee  what  was  the  caufe  of  it,  when  ihe 
perceived  a  tiger  cat  in  the  k6t  of  feizing  one  of  her  pigeons,  on  which  (he 
had  the  refolution  to  catch  up  a  dick  with  intent  to  refcue  the  bird.  At 
this  moment  the  animal  dropped  the  pigeon,  and  made  a  fpringather; 
when,  Hooping  down  to  avoid  the  attack,  and  placing  her  hands  together 
to  keep  the  animal  off,  the  tiger  cat  literally  feized  both  her  hands  in  hig 
mouth,  when  fear  gave  her  the  refolution  to  grafp  hold  of  the  root  of  his 
tongue,  fo  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  animal's  endeavours  to 
bite  her,  though  Ihe  bears  to  this  day  the  marks  of  the  contefl}  and  lay 
loog,  in  confequence,  in  a  defperate  ftate,  attended  by  'Do6tors  Lucas  and 
Sinclair,  who  were  attached  to  the  garrifon  ',  but  was  ultimately  cured  by 
•  poor  "Portugucfe  woman,  who  had  corae  to  aik '  the.  charity  of  a  feer  of 
irice.  Such  was  the  malignity  of  the  bite  and  fcratches  of  the  animal,  that 
ihe  fwelled  to  an  almoil  inconceivable  degree ;  and  but  for  the  timely  ap- 
pearance of  her  huiband,  and  Serjeant  Lamb  of  the  Artillery,  ihe  woold 
inevitably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  her  temerity  -,  for  though  her  hufband 
pierced  him  with  his  bayonet  near  the  heart,  and  Seijeant  Lamb  on  the 
flank,  it  was  with  the  greatefl  difficulty  they  could  overcome  the  animal, 
and  keep  him  down — a  faO.  notorious  to  all  the  garrifon,  who  flocked  to 
fee  the  creature  when  dead.  Indeed,  there  is  at  this  momenta  man  of 
the  name  of  John  Anderfon,  an  out-pen iioner  of  Chelfea  Hofpital,  thea 
a  fcijeant  at  Tritchinopoly,  who  well  remembers  the  circumflance." 

Another  extraordinary  inllance  of  the  lingular  ferocioufnefs  of  the  tygcr 
as  related  in  the  following  paffage. 

*'  During  one  of  the  excurfions  from  Tritchinopoly  to  Madras,  with 
two  battalions  of  fepoys,  commanded  by  Captain  Watts,  another  incident 
1ia^>ened,  ihewing  the  undaunted  ferocity  of  the  tiger.     A  young  wcxnan, 
a  native  of  the  country,  by  whom  Lieutenant  Kennedy  had  a  fon,  and  who 
was  near  her  time  with  another  child,  was  carried  oiF  in  the  middle  of  the 
ranks,  whilft  riding  on  a  bullock,  by  a  large  tyger,  who  fprang  from  out 
of  the  jungle,  and  ieized  her  by  the  throat.     The  detachment  halted  la 
confequence  $  and,  after  a  three  days  fearch,  difcovered  the  retreat  of  the 
animal,  which  proved  to  be  a  female,  having  two  whelps  about  the  fize  of 
terrier  dogs»    The  dam  was  fhot,  and  the  young  taken  alive,  and  fecured 
by  muffling  the  fore  paws,  and  muzzling  their  mouths.    In  the  den,  which 
was  of  the  flze  of  a  moderate  room,  and  in  which  .a  man  could  fland  up- 
right, were  difcovered  various  ornaments  of  drefs  5  among  the  nupaber, 
of  which  the  narrator  was  an  eye  wituefs,  ihe  recoliei5ts  the  following  ar- 
ticles, besides  thofe  worn  by  the  unfortunate  female  juft  mentioned  5  a  ftar 
of  real  pearls  fet  in  gold,  a  gold  watch,  two  filver  watches,  feveral  pieces  of 
gold  chains  much  mutilated,  a  nuntber  of  gold  rings,  and  a  gold  foake, 
large  enough  to  go  round  the  body  of  a  man,  of  couiiderable  value,  with 
various  other  valuable  articles,  and,  many  bones  belonging  to  unhappy 
perfons  who  had  fallen  vidims  to  the  animaPs  ferocity.     The  two  younjf^ 
tigers   were  afterwards  fent  as  a  prefent  to    the    Nabob  of  Tritchi- 
noooly." 


JUifielfanhif  ^9J 

''Thisiioor  voman  ifi  now  the  wife  of  a  carpenter,  w))o  lives  in  Marybpne^ 
and  18  redacedj  hy  the  hardnefs  of  the  times^  to  foliclt  relief  from  tl^e 
public. 

ifarrattve  of  the  JinguJar  Adventures  and  Captivity  of  Mr,  Thomas  Bony 
'  among  the  Monji/.i  Indiam,  in  the  unej^lored  Regions  of  North  America^ 
.  during  the  Years  1797,  ^79^9  ^^^  ^799>  including  the  Manners,  Cufiamsp. 
^c.  of  that  Trihe ;  alfo  a  Particular  Account  of  bis  Efcape,  accompanied 
hy  an  American  Female  *y  the  extraordinary  Hardjbips  they  encountired^ 
and  their  fafe  Arrival  in  London,  Written  by  himfelf,  12mo.  ia« 
Neilj  Sommer's  Town,  near  Londoji,  1800. 

THESE  adventures  are  not  uninterefling ;  but  whether  the  Narrative  be 
genuine  or  be  the  oifspring  of  imagination  we  confefs  our  incompetency  to 
decide.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  impudent  impoiition  of  the 
German  Cabinet-Maker>  Xhi^fiA'difant  Traveller,  D'Amberger. 

The  Sceptic,    8vo.    Pp.  70.    Weft  and  Hughes.     London.     1801. 

MR*  DAVY'S  e^^perlments  on  light  are  here  made  the  otjed  of  modi. 
humourous  fatire^  though  as  Mr.  D.  had  formally  retracted  his  opinions  on 
this  fubjed^  the  fhafts  of  ndicule  (hould  not  hav^  been  dire6ted  agatnft 
him.  **  VirUisfne  ullo  mcfrcet  adverfario**  The  dodrines  offomeofouf 
modem  chemifts  are  treated  with  no  lefs  feverity ;  and  form  the  fvibjedi  of 
many  a  fkrcaflic  joke. 

Lavaters  Loohng-GIqfs ;  or  Effays  on' the  Force  qf  Ammated  Nature,  from 
Man  to  Plants,  Dedicated  to  the  Duchefs  of  Devpnjbire,  By  Lavater^ 
Sue,  and  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  209.  5s.  6d.  Richardfons«  Londoa> 
1800. 

A   BRIEF  compilation  from  LavcUerh  vifiooaiy  work  on  Phyfiog* 
Qomy. 

CorrefpoMdencf  relative  to  the  Stattioning  of  a  Troop  of  the  4/i  Regiment  of 
Dragoons^  in  the  County  of  Carnarvon,.  8vo«  Pp.  54.  as»  6d.  Ca« 
dell  andDavies.     i8oi. 

IT  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  apprehenfions  of  am 
infurredlion  among  the  quarry.'men  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon  were  entertain* 
td  by  fomc  of  the  Magiftrates  of  that  diilrid^ ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  troop 
of  the  fourth  regiment  of  dragoons  was  fent  to  Carnarvon  and  Bangor.  The 
'Letters  that  paffcd  on  this  occafion  conftitute  the  correfpondence  before  us  ; 
whicli  appears  to  have  been  publiftied  by  one  of  the  Magiftrates  (for  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them)  who  did  not  conceive  the  prcfcncc; 
of  the  troops  to  be  necelTary.  Bur  furely  this  gentleman  fhould  be  convinced 
of  the  juftice  of  an  old  maxim  of  police,  that  prevention  is  the  bejt 
remedy. 

iieport  of  the  State  and  Progrefs  of  the  hiftiiuiion  for  the  Relief  of Jhe  Poor  of 
the  City  of  London  and  Paris  adjacent  j  Jituate  in  h'env  Street  and  Ftiar 
Street,  Blackfriars  5  with  a  Lift  of  the  Subfcribers,  8vo.  Is.  PhiHips^ 
Lombard  Street. 

BY  this  report  it  appears  that  the  whole  quantity  of  foup  delivered  to 
the  poor  applicants  in  ninety-four  days^  was  120^416  quarts,  which  were 
*'  fold 
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fold  at  one  penny  per  quart,  while  it  cod  the  Subfcriben  three-peneei 
Eice,  potatoes,  and  pickled  herrings  were  alfo  dififributed  *on  terms  equally 
Te^fonable.  The  New  River  Company,  we  a.e  told,  fupplied  the  premijfes 
with  water,  and  the  Phc&nix  Fire  Office  enfured  them,  graiis,  Thefe  infti- 
tutions,  in  fuch  times  as  tlieprefent,  are  highly  meritorious;  but  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  encourage  falfe  hopes  of  their  permanency , 
Vhich,  we  fcruple  not  to  fay,  would  prove  hoilile  to  exertions  of  induftr7, 
0nd  an  encouragement  to  habits  of  idlenefs  and  difhpation. 
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REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Tit  Hlftory  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  an  the  Acceffion  of 
James  VI.  to  the  Throne  of  England ^  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in 
the  Reign  of  ^ueen  Anne.  By  Malcolm  Laing,  Efq.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
CadeU'sod  Daviesy  London;  and  Manners  and  Miller^  Edim   i8oo« 

WHEN  we  found  this  Squire  profefling,  in  his  preface,  to  have  il- 
Ittftrated  *'  concifely,  the  moft  difputed  paffages  concerning  tij« 
origin  and  continuance  of  the  civil  wars,  the  charaSer  and  motives  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  caufe  of  his  death)*  it  naturally  occurred  to  us,  that  ht 
muii  have  got  accefs  to  fome  origkial  records  which  had  efcaped.  the  re- 
fearcbcs  of  all  his  predcceflbrs,  and  enabkd  him  to  c6rre6t  the  iniilakes  of 
Clarendon,  of  Hume,  of  Guthrie,  and  of  Sraollet.  Great  therefore  wag 
tmr  fuTprife  to  learn,  that,  except  a  few  manufcripts,  of  doubtful  impor- 
tance,  communicated  by  Mr.  Erikine  of  Mar,  Mr.  Clerk  oi  £lden,  and 
the  honourable  Mr.  Maule>  he  had  feen  little  or  nothing  on  that  period  of 
our  national  hiftory,  which  had  not  been  previqufly  perirfed  by  Hume  3  and 
that  to'ferve  his  purpofes,  he  had  quoted  unfairly  the  curious  and  valuable 
work  of  Spaldings,  entitled-^  The  Hiftory  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland 
irom  the  year  1624  to  1645/' 

This  furprife  was  not  leffened  by  his  citing,  as  the  wo^k  of  an  accurate 
hiftorian,  the  npanufcript  of  Celderwood,  who,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Account  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  publi(hed  from  that  manufcript,  pro- 
claims himfelf  a  party-man,  entitled  to  very  little  credit.  *'  In  the  pre^ 
ceding  hiftory,  fays  Celderwood,  I  have  inferted  only  fuch  a6ks,  articles,- 
and  anfwers  to  qiieftions,  as  belonged  to  the  fcope  of  the  hiftory,  and 
form  of  church  government  j  fome  few,  excepted,  touching  corruptions  ini  the 
worfliip  of  God,  or  the  office  and  calling  of  minifters.  But  becaufe  there 
are  other  a6ts  and  articles  neCeflary  to  be  known,  I  have  selected  such  a9 
ARE-oF GREATEST  USB)  paffiog by  fuch  as  were  temporary,  or  concern-* 
cd  only  tem'porary  offices  1  !'*  Celderwood  was  a  zealot  for  the  Prefby^ 
terian  government  of  the  church,  and  c«nlidered  no  ads  as  ufeful  but  fudi 
as  were  paiTed  in  fnpport  of  that  plan  of  ecclefiafticaLpolity.  Henqe  may 
be  formed  a  judgment  of  his  feJe8ion,  as  well  as  of  our  author's  impartiali^ 
in  appealing  to  ih^t  feU^^iofUAs  authentic  hiftory ;  and  hence  too  may  we 
account  in  part  for  the  very  favourable  charadker  given  of  this  work  in  the 
Critical  Review. 

W\5feel  ourfelves  grateful,  as  we  ought  to  be,  for  the  information  given 
by  our  author,  in  his  preface,  of  the  principles  w%ich  guided  his  pen,  when 
oompiling  the  volomes  before  us ,  but^  as  we  Ihould  foon  have  difcovered 
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tlitfc  principles  by  an  attentive  perufal  of  his  work,  we  are  ftill  more  in- 
icbtea  to  him  for  informing  us  of  what,  without  his  aid,  we  could  never 
hirve  difcovered — the  infinite  fuperiority  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  critical  acumen, 
over  all  others  who  have  hitherto  examined  the  great  queftion,  *'  whethci 
)ihry  Cltteen  of  Scotts  was  acceffary  or  not  to  the  murder  of  her  hufband  ?**  , 
This  queflion,  fayff  he,  *'  when  reviewed  by  Goodal,  was  decided  by  Hume 
unit  Hpbertfon^  but  thQ  declamatory  apologies,  which  have  fince  appeared*  ^ 
ferve  only  to  perplex,  and  to  repder  the  controverfy  more  obfcure  than 
ever*"    Tytler  and  Whitaker  then  are  declaimers — cloudy  declaimers!  I  , 
This  is  truly  a  difcovery,  which,  as  it  affefts  the  cHara^^er  of  the  former 
of. thcfe •apologifts,  efcaped  the  fagacity  of  Hume  and  Robertson  them- 
feives,  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  Dr.  Johnson,   Dr.,. 
JoifN  Campbell,  Dr.  Smollet.  Dr.  Henry  the  hiftorian,  and  the  Lord 
Chrinccllojr  Hardwicke.     His  Lordlhip,  who,  as  a  lavvyer,  was  perhaps 
tteiinferior  even,  to  Mr.  Laing,  declared  Mr.  Ty tier's  Enquiry  to  be  •*  tho . 
b^  concatenation  of  .circumftantiate  proofs  brought  to  bear  upon  one. , 
fiqioti  that  he  had  ever  perufed ;"  and  Dr.  Henry,  whofe  prejudices,  if  ho. 
had  any,  muft  have  leaned  to  the  other  fide,  fays,  in  a  letter  publifhed  ia 
the  Tranfaffums  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  that  '*  he  would,  be 
a  bold  man  who  ihould  now  publifh  an  hiftory  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  fame 
ftrain  with  Hume  and  Robertfon."  ' 

Mr.  Laing  is  this  man  of  courage.    '^  As  the  work  under  review  forms 
AcoDtinuation  of  Robertfon*9  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  with  which  it  coincides, 
(in  what  pray  ?)     It  is  my  defign,  fays  he,  to  add,  in  a  fmall  preliminaryj 
or  rather  intermediate  volume,  an  hiftorical  and  critical  dilfertation  on  the 
acceffion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  murder  of  her  hulband.    A  ckar 
and  concife  dedudion  of  fa6ts,  in  the  order  of  time,  and  a  critical  ex§imi-  . 
naton  of  the  letters,  fonnets,  and  other  evidence,  are  ftill  requilits  to  . 
cftabliih  the  innocence,  or  the  guilt  of  Mary,  on  a  better  foundation  than  , 
the,perverfion  of  every  hiftorical  fa6t."      , 

The  perverfion  of  every  hiftorical  fa6t  is  indeed  no  good  foundation  oa 
which  to  cftablifli  any  thing;  but  have  Goodall,  Tytlcr,  and  Whitaker 
perverted  every  hiftorical  fa6t  ?  So  thinks  our  author,  and  in  a  preliminary 
volume  he  is  10  corre6t  their  miftakes.  This  is  kind  5  and  it  will  likewife 
be  manly,  if  he  publifli  the  preliminary  volume,  while  WkifaKfeiyC^e. 
ableft  of  all  the  declaiming  apologifts,  retains  fufficient  health  and  vigtXr 
to  travel  over  the  rugged  road  of  controverfy  a  fecond  time.  '  In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  indeed,  that  wonder-working  volume  ftiould  have  beeti 
poblifhod  before  the  volumes  to  which  it  \^  preliminary  ;  Init  cotnmon  ruk? 
are  eftablilhed  only  for  common  men,  and  Mr.  Laing  is  genius !  Greao 
however,  as  he  is,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  delay  the  publication  too  long^ 
left  the  delay  iliould  be  attributed  to  fomething  far  dift^erent  from  th% 
author's  confidence  in  the  goodncfs  of  his  cauiu?  -,  for,  as  Whitaker  t« 
certainly  a  patient  inveftigator  as  well  as  an  able  reafoner,  if  the  volume 
tnake  not  its  aj^ea ranee  before  he  go  pff  the  ftagc,  feme  carping  critic 
Vill  be  apt  to  fay  that  Mr.  Laing  fhrunk  from  a  conteft  with  fo  powerful 
an  opponent.  . 

Having  thus  noticed,  with  due  refpe6k  what  our  author  promifes  to  per- 
form, we  now  proceed  to  confider,  with  equal  refpedt  for  his  tranfcendent 
abilitiqis,  what  he  has  aduaUy  performed  as  an  hiftorian  of  Scotland* 
Buring  the  period  that  our  James  I.  fwayed  the  fceptresof  both  kin gdoms^ 
J^.  Laiog  fcems.  tx9t  to  have  made  many,  difcoyerks.  He  is  indeed  fonie-  * 
:  what 
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what  furprized  that  the  Scottifh  monarch,  **  without  the  aid  of  diftingiiii 
inerit,  an<^  almoft  without  an  effort,  {hould  have  arrived  to  (at)  the  undif* 
torbed  poflefiion  of  three  kingdoms ;''  liut  as  liberty  arid  equality  and  tbi 
fights  of  man,  were  not  then  in  faQiion,  it  does  not  feem  to  »j  furprifing 
that  the  £ngliih  nation,  which  bad  fmarted  {o  k>ng  under  the  bloody 
contefis  of  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancailer,  admitted  quietly  and  eved 
/chearfuUy  the  undoubted  heir  of  both  houfes  to  the  undiilurbed  pofleffion 
of  the  throne  of  his  ancefi(H:s. 

Our  author  feeros  to  have  a  deep-rooted  averiion  to  the  Highland  clans^ 
particularly  the  Ma^donalds,  Colgubouns,  and  Macgregors,    Yet  he  admits 
that  thofe  people,  though  baiibarous  during  the  reign  of  Jaraes,  '<  \^ere 
not  unfufceptible  of  ^.JUght  civilization  \'  though  it  is  with  great  reluAance 
Ihat  he  alldws  to  that  monarch  any  merit  for  the  various  attempts  which 
be  made  to  civilize  them  !     James  is  indeed  no  favourite  with  him.     Even 
his  attempt  to  unite  the  kingdoms,  which  was  a  meaftire  that  found  policy 
iurelj  dilated,  draws  no  praife  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Laing.     Becaufe  the 
lobnarch  propofed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  union,  our  author  wntes 
iHth  almoll  as  much  acrimony  againil  the  hierarchy,  as  if  he  were  indeed  ' 
a  Chriftian  zealoufly  attached  to  the  preibyterian  government  of  his  mothef 
dhurch;  whild,  on  other  occaiions,  he  expreifes  himfeif  in  fuch  terms  aS 
would  lead  a  critic  of  charity  lefs  than  that  which  thinketh  no  evil,  to 
^ueftion  his  belief  in  revealed  religion.     The  Preibyterians  of  that  age 
accompliihed  the  reformation  in  Scptland  ''  by  the  fword  of  the  congre^ 
gation,  and  j unified  their  reliflance,  we  are  told,  from  Scripture  3  but  the 
dc^adation  of  the  unhappy  Mary  was  vindicated  by  the  c]a£ical  pen  of 
Bachanao,  the  firft  modern  who  eftablifhed  the  authority^of  the  fovereign 
on  the  original  compad,  or .  confent  of  the  people ;  and  afferted  their  in-* 
alienable  right  to  rejifi  oppreffim,  and  to  chajlife  their  tyrant^     His  dodrines 
'inierted  a  vigorous  root  in  the  nation:  their  branches  were  watered  by 
iiht    benedid:ions,   trained   and  cheriihed   by  the  care  of  the  church^ 
Bixt  the  princioles  of  Buchanan   made    no  durable  impreflion  on   his 
pupUir 

It  wooid  indeed  have  been  firange  if  fuch  principles  had  made  on  the 
mmd  of  the  king  any  other  impreilion  than  that  of  abhorrence  not  only  of 
their^J'wr  but  alfo  of  all  by  whom  they  were  watered,  trained,  and 
chc^gKiSd ;  jstpd  Mr.  Laing,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  has  made  the 
bef  .applo^  ^f  fuch  a  meafure  flood  in  need  of  an  apology)  for  James's 
^dtiuous  endeiivours  to  bring  the  Church  6f  Scotland  to  an  exad  confor- 
mity with  the  Church  of  England.  The  difference  in  the  conftitutioe  and 
-wi^ihip  of  thofe  churches  was  not  then  fo  great  as  is  eommonly  fuppofed. 
Otkr  author  admits  that  fo  early  as  XSQO  a  kind  of  epifcopacy  had  been  ei^a'^ 
blifted  in  the  Scottiih  Church ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  an  anonymous 
,  wriier  of  great  learning  *  that  do  idea  of  introducing  a  perfed  puritf 

inta 

In  a  work  entitle^  "  The  fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  as  it  hath 
been  lately  eflabliihed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  examin^  and  dif- 
proved,  by  the  Hiftory,  Records,  and  public  Tranfa6lions  of  our  Nation.** 
This  work  was  printed  in  London  for  G.  Brome,  1692 ;  and  its  author  has 
evidently  been  a  deprived  Scotch  clergyman.  What  his  name  was  wc 
know  not ;  but  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  early  hiftory  of  tha 
x«fociD€d  (church. iu  .that  kingdom;  and  bxs/undamnial  Charter,  notwith-* 
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bto  thatchtirch  had  occurred  to  any  man  till  the  arriral  of  IVIr.  Andrew 
Metville  from  Geneva  in  1574.  It  appears  likewife  that,  at  iiril>  tho 
Scoth  reformers  made  ufe  of  the  Engli/h  liturgy  in  tbeit.pHurches,  till 
Knox  and  others  compiled  a  liturgy  for  themfelves  3  fo  that  when  King' 
James  was  pufhing  his  favourite  proje^^  extemporary  prayer, in  pnbliq 
was  hot  a  novelty  in  Scotland.  ' 

The  innovations  propofed  by  that  monarch  amounted  indeed  to  nothing 
more  than,  1.  "  That  the  eucharift  fhould  be  received  in  a  kneeling  poftur^ 
%  That  it  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  private,  in  extreme  ficknefi.    3.  That 
baptifm  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  private  if  necefl*ary.     4«  That  epifcop^" 
amfirmation  fhould  be  bedowed  on  youth.    5.  That  thst  defcentof  t^    \ 
ipirit^  the  birth,  palTion,  refurredion  and  afcenfion  of  Chrid,  fhould  b8 
commemorated  as  annual  fedivals  in  the  church.*'     In  his  remarks  npofi 
thofe  articles,  which  were  denominated  "  the  live  articles  of  Perth,"  tif e  » 
author  betrays  extreme  ignorance  of  the  dodrine  and'worfhtp  as  well  of  thQ 
primitive  church  as  of  the  various  churches  of  pioteflant  Europe.    As  he  -. 
M  DO  divine,  an  accurate  know>edge  pf  fuch  things  was  not  perhaps  to  ^e 
expeded  from  him  j  but  furely  kytry  man  Ihould  forbear  from  cenfuring  t^  < 
ligious  do^ines  and  pradices,  of  which  he  has  fludied  neither  the  truth  . 
nor  the  propriety.    With  refpe6t  to  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  fupper,  it  doc$ 
aot  appear  indeed  to  have  been  an  innovation.     It  is  true>  that  Kjioxis- 
here  quoted  as  faying,    in  the  firH  book  of  difcipline,  **  Chrift  fat  at , 
fupper  with  his  difciples,  therefore  fit  we  ;**  and  fuch,  we  doubt  not,  wag 
the  cafe  in  fome  parts  of  the  country;  but  Mr.  Spelding  afTures  us  ^,  that 
fitting  at  the  Lord's  table  occafioned   great  murmuring  in  Aberdeen  as 
a  practice  never  heard  of  till  1 642  when  it  was  firfi  introduced  by  Mr.     ^ 
Andrew  Cant^  a  covenanting  minifter.     It  would   appear  therefore  that^  • 
in  I6l7i  when  the  King  was  flruggling  for  a  uniformity  of  public  prayers 
asd  the  adm\niftration  of  the  facraments  in  the  two  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland^  there  was  no  uniformity  of  thefe  tilings  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  herfelf  3  and  this  circumilance  furnilhes  a  fiirther  vindication  of 
the  condu6t  of  James  in  attempting  to  bring  her  oyer  to  the  pra^ice  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Our  author  cenfures  that  monarch  with  great  feverity  for  introducing  into 
,  Scotland  two  oourts  of  high  commifTion,  which  he  reprefents  as  tribunals 
more  arbitrary  than  even  the  high  cpmmifTion  and  flar-chamber,  which 
were  theii  cflabliftied  in  England  j  but  his  reprefentation  is  extremely  un«  • 
fair,     l^e  Scotch  courts  of  high-commifTion  were  neither  more  nor  left 
than  courts  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatures  of  the  church,  and  .that 
too  only  on  matters  which  were  regulated  by  the  canon  law.    One  wa#  > 
cftablifhed  in  the  eccleiiadical  province  of  St.  Andrewjt,  and  the  other  la 
that  oi  Giafgow;  and  we  refer  to  any  lawyer,  who  is  lipt  determined  to 
find  every  thin^  wrong  which  was  done  by  the  fovereigns  i>f  the  Houfe 
of  Stuart,  whether  the  rules  for  vheir  procedure  (which  may  be  fecn  in  . 
Spot  wood)  be  calculated  10  promote  the  purposes  of  tyranny. 

But  it  is  not  furprifing  that  Mr.  Laing  (hould  condemn  the.  ecclefiaflical 
politics  of  Jamcff,  when  he  blames  even  bis  efforts  to  preferve  the  peace  of 

fltndiag  the  quaintnefs  of  its  title,  is  written  with  great  moderation,  and 
night  have  been  cbnfulted  by  Mr.  Laing  with  at  leaft  as  much  advantage 
i|t  Celderwood's  hiflory. 
•  H\ftm:y  if  ibi  TtQuhUs^  (Sf^.  Vol.  II<  pa|;cs  43  and  J108, 
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society,  and  to  bring  under  fubje&ion  to  tlie  law;  robba^  aflKfflinsstil, 

traitors.     He  reprefents  **  the  inhabitants  fituated  on  the  connnes  of  the  two. 

langdoms  as  the  moft  fierce^  rapacious, and  turbulent  banditti  that  ever- 

exiSed.    Their  morals  were  licentious  5  theft,  robbery  and  murder  were. 

honourable  j  perjury,  adultery  and  inceft  were  familiar  crimes."    To  ret, 

darm  fuch  wretches,  or,  if  they  were  irreclaimable,  to  deprive  them  of  the 

power  of  harraffing  their  peaceable  neighbours,  a  plain  man  would  hardlf, 

deem   any  meafures  too   fevere.     But    lillen  to  our  humane  hi  dorian.' 

•'  Their  civilization  was  attempted,  when  in  confequence  of  the  accciiioa. 

they  had  ceafed  to  be  formidable.    To  p^vent  their  depredations^  arms  and. 

the  ufe  of  horfes  were  vainly  interdi6ted.    To  reduce  them  under  the. 

coercion  o£  the  laws,  the  moft  defperate  were  conduced  by  Buccleugh  to 

the  Belgic  wars  5  the  molt  criminal  or  unfortunate  were  extirpated  by. 

the  cruel  policy  of  Dunbar !  !'*    Pray,    Sir,   to  whom   was   this  policy . 

crael? 

Tl^  government  had  laboured  with  fome  fuccefs  to  putan  end  to  feuds ^ 

and  hereditary  quarrels.     Lord  Maxwell,  however,  pcrlmSi^n  deciding  a 

difputed  right  in  the  field,  for  which  he  was  imprifoiied  hy  order  of  the 

Privy  Council )  but  having  efcaped  from  confinement,  he  was  purfued  as. 

an  outlaw,  and  his  life  was  preferved  only  by  the  exemplary  fidelity  of  hii^ 

domedics  and  friends.     *^  Perfecution  rendered  him  defperate,  and  prone  to 

mvenge  bis  domcftic  refentments ;  (this  is  a  new  phrafe  which  it  is  hoped  die 

author  underftands)  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Johnflons,  who  had  fortnerlf . 

ilain  his  father,  was  invited  to  an  amicable  conference  and  treacherouily 

murdered.*'    After  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  Lord  Maxwell  either  fled. 

from  the  kingdom  or  had  addrefs  to  conceal  himfelf  from  the  emiffaries,of 

(he  law;  but  being  difcovcred  fome  years  afterwards  he  was  executed^ 
nd  the  execution  of  this  afTaflin  is  attributed  by  our  author,  not  to  tb^, 

jufiice  of  the  government^  but  to  the  avarice  and  pernicious  pq^itics  of  the 
kipfmen  of  Carre,  Earl  of  Somerfet ! 

Mr.  Laing  indeed  ofien  exprefles  himfelf  as  if  he  had  very  lingular  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  Speaking  ot  the  difcoveries,  refpeding  Govrie's 
confpiracy,  which  were  made,  after  the  acceflion  of  James  to  the  throne  of 
£n glands  he  fays, —  .  , 

I'hat  "  a  notary  in .  Eyemouth,  whofe  name  was  Spratt,  had  divulged* 
filch  particulars  as  indicated  a  perfonal  knowledge  pf  the  crime.  When 
apprehended  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  notary  feems  to- 
have  pcrfifted,  above  two  months,  in  a  denial  of  the  faft,  or  in  declara- 
tions to  which  no  credit  was  given.  But  he  confefled,  at  laft,  that  the 
confpirafcy  had  been  concerted  between  the  Earl  of  Govrie  and  Logan  of 
Reflelrigi  whofe  confidential  fervant  was  employed  as  a  meflengcr  to  in- 
terchange their  letters  3  that  the  correfpondence  was  afterwards  inadvert- 
ently communicated  by  Bowr,  the  fervant,  to  Spratt  his  friend,  who  pur- 
loined a '  letter  from  Govrie,  and^anotlier  from  Logap,  which  had  been  re- 

,  turned  by  the  Earl  as  foon  as  it  was  peruied.  As  his  gratitude  to  Logan 
his  benffaftor,  or  fidelity  to  the  fervant,  had  concealed  the  confpiracy 
during  their  lives,  Spratt  was  arraigned  on  his  own  confeifion,  and  by  thofe 
laws,  which,  on  fome  occafion!>,  may  render  private  virtues  a  public  criiLCf 
convi&ed  of  the  conftrndive  treafon,  which  he  forbore  to  reveal."    Is  it  a  ' 

.jpryvate  virtue  to  oonceai  a  treafonable  confpiracy  ? 

That  the  brother  of  Govrie  had  confpired  againfltbe  life  or  liberty  pf 
the  l^ifig  our  author  admits  >  hut  he  contends  fer  the  innocence  of  the 


i^srj  himfelf  as  ^ell  as  of  Logan:  of  Reftelrigl  -  Oife^of  hiJfar^onieBttfor 

the  innocence  of  Logan  is  too  curious  to.be  paifed  without  ndticejf  /    5!  ;  ^ 

Spratt,  fays,  he,  "  whept  qxpofedvto  .the  tortufe^*  acknbwjed^ed  tkr  &i!l, 

gery  of  the  letters/*  frorp  which  the  guilt  of  Logan  wns  inferccdj  '^.  l^ut*a 

promife  from  the  Earl,  of  Dunbar  to  pjcovi<ie.  for  his  family  induocid  hiinjj; 

it  is /aid,  to, renew  his  former  confeffion;  when  aflurfed  that  his  lifs  fwaafiit^ 

feited,  and  his  expciitioti  certain,,..^  His  confefllori  was  uttered  in  .dc^airj 

^h&nbe^vas  refphvedto  die,  and  had  iia  ^thought  nornuyb  to  Iruel  J",     Xhat 

many  a  hardened  villain  has  with  his  laft  breath  dtterfed"  a  falfhood  ,will  not 

m  controverted ;  but  we  believe,  this  is  .the  flrit  time  that  credit  has  beett 

reifiifed  to  a  man's  confeffion,  hecauje  it  was  uttered  when  be  knew  that 

his  execution  was  certain,  and  had  Neither  thought  nor  wifli  talivfc  \ ! 

.   I'he  principal  confpirator  agaitjft  the  King,  Mr.  Laing  fupptfei  to  bavrf 

hecn  the  Queen,  andhet«pi)ly  inftrumi^nt  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,fbrotheif 

to  the  Earl  pf  Govrie.     This  idea  is  not  new;,  '  Though  not  adopted  it  was 

noticed  byRobertfouj  from  him.  taken  tip  by  the  redoubted  Pin  fcertdai 

and  interwovfth  by  our  author  with  the  thread  of  his  hiliory. .   We  fhall  not 

enter  into  its  nierits,  but  refei*  0ur  readers  for  fatlsfadtion  on  the  fubjc£fc  to 

-Robertibn's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Arnott's  Criminal  Trials,  arid  Pinkcrton  s 

Hypothetical  Diflertation,  publifeed  jtt  the  end  of  the  iirft  Volume  of  the 

Hifipry  uader  review.     In  the  mean  time,  we  may  Venturis  to  affiire  out 

author^  that,  if  he  bring  not  forw'ard  much  morccdgent  arguments  for  th<S 

guilt  of  Mary,  thafl  his.  friend  has  urged  for  Vthe  guilt  of  Anne  and  the 

innocence,  of  Govrie,  hi4  preliminary  volutne  will  not  hurt  the  credit  of  the 

declamatory  apologies  of  Tyfler  atid  Whitaker,  nor  probably  make  a  finglej 

.convert  from  their  opinions*      > 

(To  be  c&ntinuedi)  '  -     >   ,    •  ,  >  \ 


The  Sp€eah,qf  the  Hen,  Charlei  Jamis  Fcx,  on  the  Motion  for  an  Enquiry,  bih 

.    the  Staie^  of  the 'Nation^  on  the  25th  of  March,  1801.     To  ^wMch  is  added 

an  Appendix,  iUuftrating  Jome  Pajfages  cf  the  Speech,  and  <ontrihuti7ig  to  tht 

M$ans  of  forming  a  full  Judgment  upon  the  moji  momentous  QuefiioUt  thai 

agitate  the  Public  in  the  prefent  Crifis.     Pp.  80.     2s.  Q^,     Debrett.     1801> 

OUR  readers  have  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  the  political  declamationi 
of  Mr.  Fo3^  that  they  will  fcarcely  expedt  that  we  (hould  enter  into 
an  analyiis  of  the  fpeech  noW  befd^e  us,  which,  with  few  exceptions^  itf 
nothing  mpre  than  the  repetition  of  an  "  oft  told  tale.'^  He  condemns  the 
conduiit  of  our  minifters  iXi  tfieir  treat;ment  of  the  Northern  Powers,  (and 
indeed  What  part  of  their  cooduft  has  he  not  dbndemned  ?)  and  exprelfes 
a  wi(h  to  irnpofe  limitations  on  o\3X  right  of  fear ch  which  t^rould  nearly  ren* 
dcr  it  nugatory.  What  however  we  certainly  did  not  t!xpe6t  to  find  here, 
is  a  CQofefiioii  that  France  has  b«en  proved,  t)y  the  e:&periende  of  ages,  t^ 
be  a  kind  of  natural  enemy  to.  this  country.  In  1787*  indeed^  Mf;  Fox  did 
not  attempt  to  qualify  the  charader  of  France  in  this  Jefuitical  rriatiner ;  he 
then  fpokc  out  and  called  her  politively  our  natural  enitrity^  find  loudly  de* 
precated  all  kind  of  connexion  with  hen  But  the  Virtuous.  RepubliCi 
it  ie^ros,  has  charms  for  him  which  the  monarchy  had  not-  W«  were 
equally  furprized  at  another  admii^ion  of  this  orator )  he  now  lilio^  thdt 
"  Jacobinifm  i^Jlronger  than  ever,**  though  he  has  invariably  reprefented  k 
as  a  bugbear,  and  regularly  reiiiied  cvexy  meafure  whi<;h  has  been  propofe^ 
by  Minifters,  for  checking  its  dellru^iye  progrefs  \ 


't 


SI4  mSVltWtaS  UV4BWED. 

*;  Spealonf  w  the  -Gkutge  ia  the  Mini(hy,  he  fays>  *'  No  change  can  be 
for- the  worfe.''  Every  man  ia  the  country,  we  apprehend^  coald  tell  him 
•  different  ftory,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  refer  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  worthy  aifoci* 
Stesy  Meffrs.  JSbmdan  and  Co.  to  the  looking-glafs,  for  a  confutation  of 
their  ridiculous  aiiertions  on  fuch  a  fufojeA  as  this.  ''  I  defy/'  he  a4ds> 
''  the  evil  genius  of  the  country  to  pick  out  ati  equaK  number  of  men  from 
•ny  part  of  England,  whofomeafurea  could>  in  the  fame  length  of  timei 
leduce  the  countrv  to  a  more  deplorable  (late  than  that  in  which  the  retired 
Minifle/s  have  left  it.**  He  then  difplays  his  anger  at  the  appointment  of 
the  prefent  Minifters^  and  his  mortification  at  the  negledt  of  himfelf  and 
iusatTociates. 

CaiboUc  EinandfiatioK*  Mr.  Fox  prefcribes  as  a  panacea  for  the  diforders  of 
Xrelancf.  Any  thing  that  can  tet)d  to  excite  confulion  appears  to  be  conge- 
ftial  with  the  difpo^tion  of  this  political  ireclufe!  But  enough  of  this  5  the 
Appendix  contains  fome  partial  extracts  froth  particular  treaties  wbic& 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  we  have,  on  particular  occa^ons  arid  for 
particular  purpofes,  confented  to  limit  or  fuTpend  an  undoubted  and  ac* 
knowledged  right.  The  few  remarks  which  the  Editor  has  added  are  fli^ 
pant  and  irrelevant. 

•  Tbt  Monthly  Hevierwei^  have,  in  their  conteobplatibn  of  this  fpcech,  cc^ 
tainly  heard  with  different  ear8>  and  feett  with  different  eyes>  ifrom  G^n\ 
for  they  have  heard  that  **  it  excited,  as  it  merited,  general  ^t^ention  * 
and  have  difcovered  in  it  the  marks  (jiS  ^  an  able  9n&  eloquent  ftatefman.* 
If  they  had  condefcended  to  point  out  thte  pafTages  which  exhibited  thoft 
in(}icationSy  or  whibh  fupplied^ny  clainl  to' fuch  attention,  we  might  havt 
been  enabled  to  meet  them  on  equal  ground,  and  the  public  might  hark 
decided  between  us ;  but  as  ttey  have  conteiked  themfclves  with  a  fimple 
affirmation,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  a  fimple  negation  1  an.d..wj5.cap 
lafely  fay,  that,  from  all  we  have  heard  refpcding  this  fpeech,  it  produced 
le's  effe^  in  tfie  Houfe,  than  moft  Q>eeches  from,  the  fame  orator  >  nor  will 
|t  produce  any  g^eatef  cfie.6t  oti  that  part  of  the  public  who  are  proof 
agalnft  co^dent  aflertions  devjoid  of  proof,  and  falfe  reafoning  deflituteof 
foiidity. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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JAMES  AVSTIN. 

TK  our  laft  Number^  l).  ig6,  vns  noticed  a  fiogular  inftance  of  indiviAial 
JL  indudry,'^  recorded  in  the  l^th  Eeport  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
<  .Condition  of  the  Poor,  ux  the  condu<^  of  James  Austin,  a  joumeyman 
'  (bricklayer,  of  t^helford,  iq  .Cambridgcfliire,  who,  with  a  wife  and  foot 
ichildren  to  maintain,  has,  in  the  courfc  of  ten  years,  hy  cxtraordioM 
^ILcrtions  of  perfoual  labour  and.  economy,  built  himfelf  a  comfortable 
Jioufe  which  he  begvn  widi  only  fourteen  Ihillings  in  his  pocket.  At  tht 
fame  time,  we  ejq^reffsd  a  wifli  to  know  what  wages  this  induib-ious  ma^ 
^ad  recwved  frpm  his  matter.  We  have  jftnce  received  a  letter  from  a  m(>ft 
jQgjfpe&able  clergyman  who  ta^des  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  Vho,  ill 
jConf-tquence  of  6ur  enquiry,  walked  over  to  the  humble  habitation  cS 
0^fc  deferving  cottagers  and  obUined  froDi  them  the  following  inform 
motion 

{f  At  the  time  he  began  buUdiof;  bis  cottage  jbe  made  about  de^etf  ihlil^ 


■  iamsJuJlln.  _  .      3IJ 

jngs  i  week  by  his  work.  His  harveft-wages  Were  about  two  guineas  j 
and  ten  fhillings  a  week  b«ard  wages^  which  amounted  in  all  to  about  four 
guineas.  ^  But  the  winter  following  being  a  very  bard  winter^  he  fbmeiimdf 
could  not  earn  above  three  fhillings  a  week^  and  was  often  without  anj 
work, at  all,  when  he  employed  himfelf  at  home  in*any  jobs  about  the 
houfe,  or  in  breakiqg  up  his  garden-ground  with  »  mattock>  his  neigh- 
bours laughing  at  biro^  and  telling  him  it  would  never  bear  any  crops* 
His  eldcft  brother  at'  that  time  took  his  elded  boy  to  work  with  him  for 
^hich  he  gave  him  his  boards  -  Provifions,  however,  were  then  much 
<:heaper  than  they  are  now,  the  half  peck  brown  loaf  at  that  time  coil  biit 
nine  penc6.  He  now  earns  ^bout  fifteen  killings  a  Week  \  and  his  boy 
tine  fhilHngs.  The'  expcnce  of  finiflbing  his  hoiife  will  be,  bfe  thinks^ 
About  ten  guineas  iot  flooring  the  two  chambers  tnd  two  guineas  for  flooring 
file  loyer  room  with  bricks*   His  barn  (or  outhoufe,  mentioned  in  the  note, 

5.  180^  of  ^he  Report)  he  thinks  will  coft  about  ten  guineas  more>  if  h« 
oes  the  chief  of  the  carpenter's  work  himfelf,  the  great  expence  being 
(he  bricks  for  the  underpinning  \  he  has  fome  old  wood  by  him  to  makt 
ditfpars*^ 

'*  Ih  my  \aA  conimunication  with  him  1  was  particularly  pleafed  with  the 
Iccount  he  gave  me  of  his  eldcfl  fon,  John.  He  has  often,  by  way  of 
tncourageraent,  told  him  he  might  take,  the  money  for  fuch  and  fuch  jobs 
for  himfelF,  and  he  often  fcrapes  together  a  few  penCe  or  a  fhilling  or  two 
for  other  odd  jobs,  or  by  the  geUerolity  of  others,.  .This  money  is  alwayt 
employed  ufcfully,  either  in  purchalirig  cloaths  for  himfelf,  or  in  any  little 
Aiatter  about  the  hou(55  he  may  take  a  fane/  to  have  done.  He  had  once 
got  nine-and-twenty  fhillings,.  with  which  he  went  to  Cambridge  and 
brought  home  two  pigs  for  the  ufe  of  the  family.  His  manner  is  very  civil 
And  pleafing. 

"  Jofeph  Auftin  once  wifhed  to  have  mortgaged  his  houfe  and  premifbf 
to  pUrchafe  materials  for  completing  it,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  let  hini, 
have  them,  fo  great  was  the  prejudice  againft  this  lingular  undertaking.** 

ABxiot:vs,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  rewarding  virtue,  as  for  the  purpofe  of 
inducing  others  to  follovV  {o  laudable  an  example,  and  to  aim  at  the  acquis 
fitioti  of  iridepejidence  by  the  beft  of  all  means,  thofe  of  honefl  induftry, 
we  have  refolved  to  open  a  fubfcription.  for"  this  truly  deferving  man^  We 
therefore  give  this  notice,  that  donations,  however  finally  will  be  thank- 
fully received^  by  Mr.  Whittle,  at  the  Anti-Jacobin  Office^  Peterborough 
court,  Fleet-fh-eet,  and  bv  Mcffrs.  Cobbett  and  Moi'gari,  at  the  Crowa 
tnd  Miti6,  )Pall-MaIl ;  oi  whom  any  farther  information  refpeding  Jamcf 
Auftin  may  be  oTjtained.  So  fpon  as  a  fiifficient  fum  fhall  haVe  been  fe» 
^ived  to  enable  him  to  coniplete  his  houfe  and  barn^  it  will  be  trahfmittei 
to  the  worthy  defgyman,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  above  particulars^ 
<nd  who  will  tak^  care  to  fee  it  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  1$ 
teflowcd# 


.iiiM*.  .  ....  ■■ ih»irii  ■.r.-|i,  t,)^-»^.iA    .aii'iii    »!■   tmS»t0mmm'f'^l»ti^0t 


THEl  RETRdSPfeGT. 

ITHINIL  it  rigk  Sir,  to  fend  yovt  a  faithfcll  siarratke  of  thtJ  4ifinrbancf( 
which  recently  took  place  in  the  Weft  Rididg  of  the  Ctounty  <?f  York,-  at. 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  an  attentive  obfcrver'^  Abopt  three  weekt 
before  the  advertifements  in  the  public  pa^vs  appeared,  calKtig  meciingf 
io  clamour  for  peace,  the  Dlfeniers  feemed  to  be  in  •  confiderable' degree' 
if  ferment  I  and  fome-  of  them  expifefted  th^  knowledge  thai  uim&aM 

Y^  4i 
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of  this  defcription  wefe  in  Hgitation,  at  a  time  when  pcopk  In  general! 
ftm  convinced  had  no  fufpicion  of  any  fuch  intentions.     Accordingly  a 
little  fneaking  advertifement  appeared  in  one  of  our  provincial  papers  re- 
^uefling  a  meeting  of  a  particular  defcription  of  people  in  our  largeft  com- 
mercial tpwn  on  the  market  day.     Report  fays  that  great  exertions  were 
inade  at  this,  and  the  fubfequent  meetings,  to  conceal  their  origin.hy  pro- 
curing (bme  perfon  of  the  ei^bliihed  church  to  take  the  chair  3  and  this 
report  is  probably  true,  as  a  perfon  who  ajferts  himfelftobe  of  that  de-- 
Jcrifiion  appears  in  the  firft  inftance  to  have  been  the  cat*s  paw  of  the  party. 
It  was  carried  at  that  meeting,  at  which  I  underftaild  but  few  perfons  of 
refpe^tability  appeared,  to  petition  for  peace  5  and  the  refolutions  were  im- 
mediately noticed  by  the  Conner y  not  as  the  refolutions  of  the"  DiiTcntcrs, 
and  wool-combers  J  but  as  therefolves  of  the  inbabitanls  of  that  extenfive  and 
populous  town.     This  induced  a  neighbouring  gehtleman  to  write  in  the 
public  paper  a  lipirited  remohftrance  againft  ihefe  proceed'ngs,  in  yhich  he 
expofed  their  origin ;  pointed   out  their  abfurdity  5  and  warned  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  againft'the  fchemes  of  the  confpirators.     The  pif- 
/enters  took  fire  at  this ;  and  fuffcrcd  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  make  its  ef- 
cape  while  they  continued  off  their  guard.     They  waited  upon  the  printer : 
attacked  him  with  great  virulence;  and  ait  length  gave  him  to' underfland, 
that /i&^' were  determined  to  flop  the  career  of  this  writer  5  and  that  a 
Certain  counfellor  well  known  for  his  patriotic  virtues  and  abilities  as  a 
^vriter,  had  already  been  iipplied  to  againft  him.     By  alternate  threats,  and 
flattery,  aided  by  a  little  of  the  precious  metal,  they  not  only  gained  ad- 
miflion  from  the  loyal  printer  for  three  abufive  letters  to  the  gentleman 
in  queftion,  two  of  them  from  their  priefts  j  but  ^bfolutely  by  their  in- 
fluence precluded  bim  from  being  admitted  to  anfvv^r  them.     Such  actually 
was  the  condu6l  of  thofe  friends  to  ci*vil  liberty y  as  they  coxcomically  call 
themfelves  where  they  had  po'tuer^  and  tnjluence.    The  other  meetings  ap- 
{)ear  to  have  originated  with  the  fame  defcription  of  men  as  the  flrd  5  and 
<)ne  of  them  at  leafl  contained  a  complete  illudration  of  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  bufinefs.     A  diffenting  manufadurer  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, of  fo  little  confequence  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  I  will  venture  to 
fay  few  gentlemen  know  him  even  by  light,  was  handed  to  the  chair  by 
another  Diffenter,  a  worfled  mill  owner  in  the  town.    After  the  opening 
6f  the  meeting  another  Diflenter,  almofl  a  perfe6t  ftranger  in  the  place, 
i*iito  which  he  was  probably  introduced  for. political  purpofes,  whofe  father 
•Was  lately  a  managing  partner  at  a  well  known  revolution.xx\\\\,htg2LTi  a 
ihoft  indecent  philippic  againft  the  miniftry.     He  affumcd,  but  never  at- 
tempted  to  prove  that  the  war  had  its  origin  with  them.     He  aiferted  likc- 
^fe  that  in  it  they  never  had  had  a  fixed  objed  5  Imt  perpetually  ihifted 
fheir  ground.     The  nature  of  this  part  of  his  declamation  maybe  con* 
/Cliided  by  the  gentlemanly  epithets  of  Proteus/  Political  Mountebank,, 
ftc.  *  &c.  with  which  he  honoured  Mr.  Pitt.     He  proceeded  to  a  general 
furvey  of  the  fubje6k  of  the  meeting,  and  laftly  addrefled  himfelf  to  the 
aMotrftt^arer*5  and  wool-cembers.     This  was  by  much  the  moft  inflam-* 
toatory  and  pernicious  part  of  his  fpeech.     He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
tfiftrefles  of  the  poor  5  and,  not  chufing  to  recoUedt  tlie  awful  vijfitatiouof 
FrdVitEfeticeutidef^hich  we  were  then  labouring,  affured  above  a  thoufaud 
df  this  defcription  of  his  Majefty^s  fubje6ls,  that  all  their  evils  \vere  brought 
^pon  \fhem  by  the  war- and  the  folly^  and  wickednefs  of  the  miniftry,  when 
jillurcdly,  he  as  ^  mill-owner  was  one  of  the  principal  caufcs  of  the  preifarc 
'         '  '  •     '  under 
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tmdcr  which  they  were  finking  for  vjant  of  work.  He  contrafted  they: 
fituation  not  in  the  laft  year  of  plenty,  bat  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  their  prei>;nt  ftBte }  and  took  every  poffible  advantage  of  ibis  unfair 
.  contrail  to  irritate  their  minds  againft  government.  All  his  grimace,  how^^ 
ever,  fell  (hort.of  its  efFe6t  in  confequence  of  the  artificial  manne^  in  whJLcl^ 
it  was  conducted.  It  feemed  from  what  followed  that  fome  oppofition  was 
expeded  from  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  pariih,  for  a  manifeft  attempt  took 
place  to  finuggle  up,  betwixt  the  chairman,  and  the  orator,  the  bafinefs  into 
the  compafs  of  one  or  two  prbpofuions.  The  clergyman  called  for  order  iq, 
their  proceedings ;  and  aikedthe  declaimerif  he  had  no  refolutions.  The  re- 
folutiohs  were  then  produced  and  re«^d.  The  clergyman  after  the  reading  o£ 
thefccond  refojution  (that  the  w^r  was  the  principal  caufe  of  our  diftrefs)  pro- 
pofed  to  fubditute  two  of  his  'own  in  its  (lead ;  and  podcively  declared  that^ 
if  his  requeft  were  complied  with,  he  would,  induced  by  the  increasing  dif- 
trcffcs  of  the  poor,  join  the  meeting  in  a  petition  for  peace.  He  wa^  permit* 
ted  to  read  his  refolutions  which  were. 

Refolved,  That  the  mills  and  new  machinery  introduced  lately  into  the 
woollen  mannfaApre  conftitute  one  very  principal  caufe  of  our  diftrefs. 

Refolved,  That  in  the  petition  (hall  be  intimated  our  wi(h  that  the  mills^ 
and  machinery  fo  prolific  of  our  deflrudlion  (hall  be  put  a  llojp  t6  for  one 
fingleyear. 

He  was  immediately  oppofed  by  the  patrioiic  MlU-Q'wnen  in  a  very  tu* 
multuous  manher ;  the  orator,  and  his  friend  are  both  of  that  defcription,  and 
felt  accordingly.  The  orator,  indeed,  had  the  modefty  to  be  a  little  con- 
fufed  ;  but  he  was  immediately  fupported  by  tht  tmfart'tal  ch^\im2iH.  The 
clergyman  however,  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  move,  contrived  fo  far  to  col- 
led the  fenfe  of  the  meeting  as  to  be  convince4>  ^hat  if  they  could  he  freed 
from  the  influence  of  thip  Jacobins  apparently  fituatcd  ^mongft  them  for  the 
p(]frpofe  of  mideading  them,  a  great  pumber  of  the  ipanufadurers  continued  to 
retain  their  fober  fenfe  ;  and  were  in  favour  of  his  refolutions.  The  impartial 
chairman,  as  he  was  afterwards  termed  in  the  public  papers,  was  heard  ii)  op- 
pofition ;  and  the  orator  was  heard  upon  the  fame  fide  with  great  candpuf ;  but 
the  clergyman  was  fuffered  to  fpeak  no  Tppre  uninterrupted  ip  hi$  pwft  dei. 
fence.  The  meeting  immediately  became  fo  tumultuous  as  tp  be  worthy  of 
no  further  notice,  only  it  isobfervable  that  the  clergy  map  was  not  only  prc^ 
vented  from  (peaking,  but  was  threatened  to  be  pullpd  down;  and  dragged  out 
of  the  meeting  by  the  Bijfenters,  though  they  had  invited  him  to  it  by  a  card 
fent  to  his  own  houfe.  5uch  is  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty, 
u  they  ludicrouily  ftile  themfelves,  when  the  fmalleft  atom  of  power  is  iff 
their  hands.  Immediately  after  thefe .  tumultuous  meetings  circular  letters 
were  fent  round  the  country  ;  and  men  were  employed  to  give  money,  and 
hind  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  people  by  oaths  to  their  caufe ;  and  they  were 
taught  to  bcli^ye  tl^at  if  they  proved  faithful  the  whole  country  would  joii> 
them  when  the  rifing  toojc  place.  The  new  engine  of  mifchief,  the  Dijenurt ' 
^brontcle^  opened  with  aU  its  aftonifhing  p.ower§ ;  and  indulged  us  with  \ 
fuch  inftanc,esj  of  genius  as  tickled  oijr  rifihle  mufcles  not  a  little ;  but  the 
deficiency  iri  point  of  fenfe  was  abundantly  compenfated  for  in  low  malignity 
imdftale  licentioufnefs.  The  faints  too  were  at  work  blowing  the  horn  6jf 
^eipoeracy  in  the  fchifm  (hops  j  when  a  few  light-horfe  arrived  frojji  a  good 
government  evfr  watchful  for  oijr  fafety  ;  anfi  th^y  have  Ibon  reduce^  naf^ter^ 
f^tj^i  q14  peaceable  train :  and  convinced  U9  potvyithftai^ipg  aU  91^  tastes 

■   •  ^       '  '        ■         '  ^        yj  th^r 


that  the  povefj  ai|i  Influenee  pf  the.  cra^Oj  -  whio  not  c^Tticd  .loo*fi|r>  h  .«t 

mo%  es^celle^t  in^redicAt  in  the  Britiih  CooiUtution. 

I  hayc  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir,  yours,  8cc. 
*  VERITAS. 

P.  S.  I  hope,  Sir,  tbefe  circomdances  will  convert .  our,  apparently  more 
tha^  half,  convinced  fpend  G»  ■« '  Yov<r  Appetidix,  probably  from  fon^ 
Jacobinical  maneuvre,  did  not  reach  its  place  of  deftination  till  to  day,  or 
you  (hould  have  had  theqi  foonet. 

Torkjb'tre^  July  ^d»  iSoi^ 


•^^t 


TO  THE  EDITOR.  • 

You  will  permit  nue  to  point  out  a^,  instance  of  inadvertency  which  very 
^nerally  prevails  among  the  clerey,  in  t|^  administcation  of  the  Holy  C.oniA 
nianion.  In  reading  t^  prayer  tor  the  church  militant,  Uifsreare  vei'y  fev^> 
who.  at  tbii  day>  omit  the  word  oblations,  in  case  a  coliedion  has  been  pre? 
viously  made  for  ^he  poor ;  though  a  moment's  considecatioii  vvill  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him,  that  /'  3ms  ai^  olflafioa/'  are  by  np  means  synony* 
mous  terms,  jilms  fire,  obviously  enough,  gifls  to  the  poor ;  Qblatiwu  ar^ 
V  offerings  to  (he  Minister..  These  offerings,  which  were  customary  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  (he  Liturgy,  and  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
are  now  discontinued  almost  every  where.  Even  Easter-offerings  are  sot 
presented  during  (he  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  words, 
^'  tf»f/ o^Ai/jwj/' therefore,  ought  surely  to  be  omitted.  And,  for  the  sam<{ 
reason,  should  be  omitted  tjie  folloyving  ^^ntences  in  the  Offertory:  the^ 
respect  obJationi  only — '*  Who  goeth  a  warfare,  at  any  time  of  his  pwij 
cost,  &c.  &c."^— "  If  we  have  sown,  &c.  &c," — "  Da  ye  riot  know,  th4 
that  they  w;ho  minister,  &c.  &c." — "  Let  hlna  that  is  taught  in  the  wotd| 
&c.  &C.'* — That  offerings  to  the  Clergy  ought  to  be  resumed  is  ap  ideji 
Which,  I  suppose,  would  be  ridiculed  py  some,  and  reprobated  by  others, 
It  would  be  too  much,  in  truth,  to  expect  any  thing  like  it;  when  with  SQ 
hard  a  struggle,  we  ^'^i  a  paltry  composition  fox  tytnes^  and  are  looked  oi| 
with  an  evil  eye,  by  those  from  whoift  we  received  a  third  part  only  df  oiif 
'due,  and  to  whom,  consequently,  we  make  a  present  of  the  pthej  two-thirds, 
•—Away  then  with  obUtions  / 

March  S,  1801,  CLERICUS. 
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THE  OI^D  ENQLJSH  GENTI,EMAN« 

CANTO    THE   FOUKTH. 

ARGUMENT. 

Piferipien  9f  Aniariw^  after  the  death  ef  Sir  Humphrey* — NevHk 
eaid  Ned  jeriairs  joint  trujlees  of,  Allan, — Afifs  Prue  and  Ji^inf 
Jerkairsy  Juperiniending  the  (economy  of  Jndarton^boufe.'-^rjSlanf  at 

Spin 


f fir;r/  SquintaTsy  parting,  wth  Juliet  ani  iir* am^ihMt  Effimk^fiiz* 

ingapurfifromjuliity  and  Jetting  ojf  fsr  Ox  for; J.-^ Allans  llfttbf 
Vntverjity, — Neville* s  death. — Ned  JerJiairs^  AUaifs  fih  trujtu.^-^ 
CharaSer  ef  Geoffry  SjuintaL — Cbara/feri  pf  M^/t' S quintal  kit 
wife^  and  ier  daughter yjuiiet. 

DSSCKIPTION     Of     AnDAKTON^     AFTS&     THt     P<i^Tll(     OV* 

SiA  HumfhrstI 

"  '^T'ES! — to  thetyeof  Grief  Andar ton  wove 
X     A  iickly  foliage  through  the  (ighing  grort ; 

And  each  faint  blofibm  feem'd  to  clofe  in  death 

Its  filvcr  Whifenefs  and  \xi  frigwht  btcath. 

The  fun-bright  lawn  in  fudden  gloom  greW  cold;  ' 

And  ftiivering  arbours  dfopp'd  their  bods  of  gold  y 

As  his  own  oaky  where  leaves  frefli  opening  play'df  ' 

Wrapp'd  its  fair  honours  in  a  du&ier  (hade. 
Yety  as  with  gradual  ileal th  the  filent  hours 

SunnM  the  weak  leaf,  or  dcw*d  the  drooping  JoWers,' 

Through  breaking  (hadow  bade  the  grove  refunke 

Its  young  light  verdure  and'  its  floral  bloom ; 
V  And  e'en  that  oak,  amidft  the  fylvan  rinrj 

Wave  its  green  branches  to  the  laughing  ^ring  ; 
'  Andarton  clafp'd  with  joy  its  rtfing  care, 

The  good  Sir  Humphrey's  imag^i  in  his  heir.*^      ' 


Jvl-^st's  Puass* 

"  T WAS  as  a  prpmis'd,  pjbfc,  with  pJiffion  link*t— 
'  A  purfe  inftind  with  £re^  with  foul  inftnii^ ; 
For  there  had  Juliet's  bofom  leamM  to  ^ow^ 
To  breathe  in  pi^rple^  of  in  'iilvcT  flow.  - 
There^  with  a  gra4aal;  heat,  had  ycoing  defi^ 
O'er  the  foft  filk  effus'd  ^laoi^lit  fire ; 
There  ardent  fighs  imbued  the  £bid  gold. 
And  getitle  wifhes  heav'd  in  every  fold ; 
And  hope  o'er  all  its  &ery  luflYe  flicd^ 
Swell'd  at  each  ftitch,  and  daffic'd  from  thread  to  thread. 
'  There,  jealbufies  ted  o'er  the  liflTue  Ikim'd, 
And  each  bright  fpangle  for  a  nloft^cnt  dlmmM'; 
And  fluttering  fears  had  imp'd  their  feebk  wingSj 
And  died  entangled  in  the  trembling  firings ;    ' 
While  bath'd  in  kifles-the  delicious  friare^ 
Young  Love,  not  Plutus,  >  lurk'd  in  ambufh,  therc.*^ 


GE0|:t)iY  SoyiNTAi^  Esq. 

•'  Late,  too,  the  Colonel  of  a  troop,  he  ttipriej 
To  inilitary  tadids  mijghtj-.prbrifc ; 
*  And,  fond  hi«  warrior.genius  to  dirplay, - 
As  mock.&ghtt  gUtter'd  to  the  beaifis'of  day  % 
Ctft,  from  his  high  plum'd^l^d,  the'  field  harangu'd, 
Of  fiercely  mih'd  wieit  inimic  artooot  tl^M* 

Y4  «e^ 


See^  it  jbis  beck,  ^pung  Pug;  the  peftle  quit^ 
^hile  maladies  or  ccgfe,  of  incermit ; 
iiii  £n(ign  B|^b,  diCmiifing  all  theclerk, 
fiis  parchfhents  pale  abandon  with  a  jerk  : 
Nor  more,  tte  Hipfcry  brethren  df  the  quill, 
Bid  (hrivell'd  deeds  the  martial  fpirit  ftill ;  ' 
JBut,  dealing  from  their  holes^  attention  win, 
A^'^ach  a  fl6ek  yttong  ferpent,  cafts  his'flcin; 
Jwindling,  in  burnifht  glory,  glides  alongi 
^Qd  brandiihes  abroad  hi§  double  tongue." 


f*  CHARACTERS  OF  JULIET  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

?^'  ^ot  clad  in  frpiles  infipidly  ferene, 

Did  Juliet  move  thro*  being's  dull  routine. 

Jier  Iparkling  ariimation  oft  entrahc*d 

The  locial  circle,  if  a  look  fhe  glanc'd: 

And,'  as  her  heavenly  fpirits  mounted  light, 

jf  ^yoe  drew  neaf,  fhe  fluttered  at  the  fight. 

If  Alite  pafs'a  a  piteous  objeci  by, 

Whifpering — "  Poor  creature" — with  juft  half  a  figh  j* 

Touch*d  byher  mother's  apathy,  o'erflow'd 

Her  eyes  with  tears,  her  checjc  with  blufhes  glow*d  j 

J^Knd  all  the  vicious  ready  to  condemn, 

And  e'en  pf  cenfure  4o  protra^i  the  themq; 

The  Uule  quick  enthufiaft  wont  to  ftare,  » 

Oft  as  her  mother,  with  fo  mifd  an  air,, 

With  fuch  a  modifti 'negligence  of  tone,  , 

plofs'd  o'er  ^  crime,  refolv'd  to  {lander  none. 

Now,  while  a  livelier  fay  from  fancy  fiolej 

Amidft  the  fine  cmotiops  of  her  foul, 

As,  from  fome  recent  fource.  furcharg'd  with  (ighsj 

Her  tpfom  heav'd  an4  tcar-drojjs  fill'd  her  eyes. 

To' her  lone  chamber  fhe  would  oft  retire ;        ^ 

There,  at  her  windov!^  fix  t^e  CEoJian  lyre, 

Wait  the  low  warblings  of  ^he  dulcet  breeze 

That  firft  feem'd  wafted  from  the  wavy  trees, 

And  with  jjqetic  t^anfpor^  all  her  own, 

Catch  tlie  wild  note,  and  drink  the  dying  tone  5 

Or  melt  with  feelings  only,  lovers  know. 

Oil  Otway's  tender  traits  of  female  wpe ; 

Or  the  poor  folitary  plaint  aCTuage, 

The  hearUfick  pang  by  Burney's  magic  .page  ^ 

And  with  light  hand,,  her  elegant  guitar     ' 

Attune  to  every  Toft  Im'pafTionM  air,     '  . 

As  from  her, bower,  for  love 'and  fancy's  (akc. 

She  hail'd  the  tutret  (hadowitig  the  clear  lake,' 

Arid,' on  the  floor  of  mofs  beneath  her  feet,  -   • 

(What  time  cool  evenir>g,  bath'd  in  njany  a  fw^Q^j 

The  fleepv  bells  of  finking  flor^^s  cios'd)^         ^       ' 

Her  eye  oblivious  of  the  paft  repos*d.*'         » 

'*  Nor  feldom  the  fly  Alice  would  intrude; 

.With  ftealthy  fiotileps,  on  her.  lovefiijk  inoai        •  '      .. 


y^hile  Juliet,'  h^lpfs  of  tfac  obiftcv€r*mghi 

^till  mus'd,  then. ftarting  met  her  muthtr,s  eye. 

Or,  dropping  with  incautious  hafte  her  book, 

Shrunk  frotji  an  angry  frQ\yn,  or  icy  look.  / 

Poh!  Poh!  romantic  maid!  (would  Alice  fay)  -  ' 

You  knowr,  full  well,  I  diiapprove  a  Play, 

*«  A  novel,  or  a  tune  to  touch  the  heart ! 

What !'  with  imaginary  forxow  fmart  ?  ♦ 

When  real  ills  croud  round  us,  {hall  v/e  go 

Thro*  all.  the  maze  of  viiionary  woe?"  - 


tHE  CIVIC  FEAST,  jtb  November. 

^  fref  TranJIation  of  a  Latin  Poem^  fuhlijhe^  %n  the  .Antfjacohin  Revic^fl 

for  OSioher^  i8qo« 

.  Is  there  r\p  vacant  angle  in  the  Strah4» 
No  penthoufc,  where  a  wretch  may  fnogly  ftvi4 
And  levy  alms  ?     Is  then  your  hunger  fuch, 
Tha'tjfor  a  dinner,.  yoQ  endure  fo  mnch?  ' 

Why  man !  'twere  Icfs  difgraceful  (o  rely 
On  fragments  which  the  kennel  might  Supply.    .      JirvtN AU  T«  %^ 

To  feed  inceffantl)(  my  fervid  fpleen,   :  ' 

]flew  monftcrs  and  new  prodigies  are  foen. 
In  quick  fucceffion,  from  the  rabble  crew, 
Jjifting  their  heads,  and  burfting  into  view. 
My  fportive  mufe,  ah  whjther  flcd^  the  while. 
Thy  wonted  playfulnefs  and  fprightly  fmile  ? 
Sooner  by  far  w.ould  I  rclinquilh  .thefe, 
1h'dx\y  Pindar's  nzmt  ufurf'tng^  aim  topleafe 
The  gi:acelefs  ficrd,  by  one  indecent  line. 
Or  impioas  ridicule  of  things  divine. 

Of  virtue  when  a  ^r«^^^/-j&a«»/^r  prates. 
And  wSen  a  gentleman  fills  yulgar  pate^ 
With  admiratipn  of  his  patriot  zeal, ' 
A  (pendth^ifty  who  depends,  for  malt  and  mealj 
On  dice  and  contribution  /  (well  are  known 
,  The  orgies  of  the  wanton  hill)  how  prone 
To  niirth  were  he,  who  could  indure  a  jcft  5 
And  they  how  ferifelefs,  who  do,  not  (iereil 
The  dating*  maxims  of  ^  Iharnelpis  age. 
And  doom  them,  Satire,  to  thy  keencft  rage!     . 
Maxima  abfurd,  with  greater  mifchiefe  fraught^ 
Than  on  the  world  Pandora's  caflcet  brought* 
»     '  ♦*  But,*  gn  this,  feltal  day" — with  all  my  heart| 
IrCt  joy  .run  wild  ;  le|  each  one  bear  a  part  " 

.Jn  loyal  gratulations, '^n  the  div  .  ' 

^  When  William  refcued  us  from  papal  {Way  ; 

The  day,  befides,  long  hallo\y'd  as  the  date  ' 
Of  God's- proteftion,*:  when  impending  fate^ 
^  I'rom  king  and  fenate,  by  his  mighty  (hield,'  *» 

jif ft9  waxd^  oSf  aod  tieafoa  ftwd  reveal'dt 


JMi 


Meantime  from  liberty's  Hieb  Priift>  Wbat  dews  X 
The  Gracchi^  tooj  f weet  fools  f  and  they  wiio  chooft 
To  rival '  CatD*s  fome  5  — do  thefc  all  (|oi t 
Their  hoftile  ranks,  and  leave  the  wortd  to  Pitt  ? 
**  Me,  Sir  \^»¥i<yeii  frmtU/s  labour  I  repoTe  ; 
**  Rail  at  the  wdii ;  an<l  wait,  till  chance  difclofe  •. 
'*  Some  means  tolfivrce  oor  rtVals  to  reiign; 
•*  And  bow  to  peace  :— but  from  no  hands  bat  mine/* 

Hear  him  !-*^Btit  wbuld  you  know  each  buitp^r.toaft^ 
That  orown'd  this  featt  ?  confoh  the. 'Morning  Po^t- 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  or  Evening  Star ; 
Not  one  o(  tne^  a  tale  like  this  would  roar, 
Not  pne  but  woOld,  for  gold*  his  country  fellii 
Nor  feel  a  confcious  pang.     Yet,  (haroe  to  tell  I 
Theftallfirtd'reJidcrs  and  fupportefs  too.        v    ' 
In  vain  has  Juftic^  wamM  the  fadlious  crew ; 
In  vain  foibid  their  blafphemies  and  Iks ;  ' 
Their  zeal  the  dread  of  forfeit  ears  defies. 
How.  would'  your  boafled  Gallic  freedom  Jkreen 
Such  infolence  from  Saiftfe  GuilloUne  f 
Whjit  lefs  wmild  picify  the  gentle  dam  ?     - 
Your  exile  in  the  wild»  of  Surinam  1 
The  chiefs  arc^niet^^thc  crowd,  on  every  fide. 
Come  rufhifig  iii>  and  fill  the  manfion  wide  '  T 

With  favory  breath,  from  hungry  lips  diffiis'd  ; 
And,  oh  fbt  ihame  l~^the  needy  citi  excus'd 
From  t^xof  requifitumy  to  defray 
The  cc^y.fcaftkig  of  this  joyous  day,  > 

Stung  with  reproach,  repents  his  having  come. 
And  wiihes'he~had  fed  on  fcraps  at  hame. 

When  fea fting  now  had  made  amends^  at  lad^ 
For  dxpe^ation's  long.protrafted  faft, 
And  thirf^a  whale  had  quafF'd\the  rofy  cup. 

The  oratotvimpatient,  ftarted  up ; 
The  orator,  whofe  rhetoric  oft  prevails, 
Becaufihis  bold  a0iirance  never  feils, 

"  My  (lender  taleq^es  /  jftyfilj cosik(s 
*'  Unfit  this  honour'd  audience  to  addreft 
'  **  But  injyourclemeticy'wc  place  otir  tnift  y 
•'  For  Pm-^  Citii^int,  among  the  firft 
^*  To^/^ri  my*«jW,-and,ia  the  wordy  fl;pfc, 
«*  UnaWd  and  unabafh'd  have  fpent  my  life» 
€€  Yer  we  arc  weak ;  for,  with  a  lack  of  gall> ' 
•<  Laden  with  injuria,  we- bear. them  all ;  :  • 
**  ?ent  In  in  ifle,  too  narVow  t^  contain  usy 
«  We  bend  beneath  thrtalH  of  propd  Sejamis« 
*«  But  even  viftory,  like  a  blightedflower,  ^ 

^'  Shall fruitlefeprove to  his  dedining power  ; 
"  And  he,  at  length,  ihall  find  we  dare  to  finiit^ 
**  At  Spain's  difatftersand  the  vanquiihM  Nide*  " 
'<  ^<»  look  abroad  fdrexemplaryt  lights,       . 
**  Con/ulat'po'weryAjE^tribumttaM  rights^ 
•'  My  hope  remains,  that,  by  this  arm  alone^ 

<*  The  idoh  of  time  paft  (hall  be  o'erthrown* 


^«Ko 


/' Nor  (hall  out  long  united  labopn  fsiii 

«♦  To  Cave,  at  lafti  from-tcrrors  of  a  gaoli 

'^  Thofc  clients  whom,  tilt  now  alasfT  in  vakj 

*«  lVc'*ve  cheer 'd  with  hopes  of  drudgery '^s  broktQ,/Q)u^9 

*•  Of  lordly  manfions  and  pitricianland^, 

*•  The  gifti  of  freedom  to  her  chofen  bands* 

"  Dc)  yc  (iefpond  ?  aiid,  for  a  few  del  ay  s^ 

**  Shall  rea/on  fleep,  to  whom  opraltars  ol^j;^ 2 

"  Oi^  flecps  our  'vengfanxe,  while,  withjpelted  £i€^j 

♦*  Thelwall  can  laugh,  in  fcoro  of  his  diigj^^c^  H 

Then,  like  a  plump  and  angry  BuH,-up  roft. 
The  flower  of  Ruffel's  houre.--Contention  choTc^ 
That  moment,  to  diftraft  the  reeling  growd 
With  fierce  debate  and  exclamation  loud. 
Fragment^of  plates  and  botiles  drew  the  ground;; 
The  battle  rages,  and  th^  walls  reiouiid.. 
A  din  conf ds'd,  of  (houts  and  groans  an3  curves, 
£roc}airos  blacjc  eyes,  ciack'd  pates^  and  pUiqr'^d  {|i]^* 
Bv  difcord  thus  milled,  unhappy  cits, 
'  Ye  lofc  your  money,  and  ye  l6(e  your  witf.  * 

With  head  averfe,  to  cfcape  the  reeking  fpmc, 
Which  round  him  roAr,  and  floated  in  the  rooQ^ 
The  learned  Parr,,  unlike  a  learned  pig^     "  *  . 
Staring  exclaim'd — that  he  had  lofl  his  wigi 
With  what  pulmonic  force  did  Richard  roar< 
For  filence !  filence !— He,  wbofe  liatucftoct ; 
Of  rich  endowments  mig}it  obtain  the  pnzei 
Decreed  with  caution  by  the  good  and  wift. 
Yet  o^urits  the  vul^r,  and  hi$  famefubmit^. ' 
,  To  focial  coblcrs  and  Plebean.wits ; . 

And,  like  another  Pomp-y,  fbodly  draw|.  ^ 

.Content  from^his  own  theatre'*  applaufe* 

But,  while  fo  many  thrrfly  fouls  are  b^re^ 
Warm  with  the  rclitb  of  \his  ^^^''^-gpod-cheelj 
"Who — fortheoccafion— to  be  fitly'drcft. 
Have  not  difdain'd  to  come  in  hired  vt^f 
Our  graciontis  Sovereign  flikll  we  fear  to  titmsy 
Nor  onefibatton  our  rcfpcft  prochtrm  ?  ' 
**  Yes,  I  applaud  your  motion  (Gddiandxjwfn^ 
**  I  leave,  indeed,  to  (uperftitions  tJowns^ 
^'  But  fill  your  glaiies  to  this  /^<z/'itoaft«u->  > 
"  Tbe  Sovfieign  people  1"*— llkrn,  on  Tbrada's  coaft 
You  might  have  fworn  was  beard,  from  fliooe  to  ikorej 
Of  ihouting  Bacchanals  tb&.mir\g||ed  roac» 

But  (hali  the  indignant  lAufe  defer t  htf  tbcAT  ? 
To  thee  agaijl  (he.  turns,  an4  <o  thy  dreani 
Of  innovation,  cqpied  frooi  the  gag^ 
Of  Gallic  fury  and  en  venom!drag^. 
In  thee  let  wit  and  eloquence  combli^ey 
The  thunder  of,  Dei»ojftl^enci  be  thine. 
And,  though  degenerate  prid^  the  g^ft'difdains^ , 
Let  blood  of  noble  current  fill  tky  veins ;  *  ' 

Yu 


Xl/L  Poetry,      ' 

Yet  mark,  of  Curio's, venal  tongue,  the  blot, 
I^or  let  the  fate  of  Gracchus  he  forgot. 
And  haft  thou,  then,  a  fpirit  fo  dfeprav'd  ?      / 
Doft.thcmcommeh^orate  a  i/«;^//<?/«ytfvV.^ 
nou,  Cataline!  whofe  frantic  zeal  is  knoivHj^ 
To  undermine  thy  monarch  and  his  throne, 
Thy  c;ountry*8  triumphs  blaft,  her  laws  reform. 
And  (how  thy  ikill  to  giAde  and  fway  the  ftorm  { 

;  Whither  this  fatal  frenzy  leads,  we  fee  ; 
But  why  fo  many  Ihould  the  courts  decree 
To  banilhment,  yet  leave  unquench'd  ^h&  brand 
,  Which  kindled  firft  this  madnefs  through  the  land  !  . 

Thus,  when  her  artful  web  the  fpider  fhapes. 
Flics  arc  entangled,  but  the  wafp  efcapes. 
Yet  thou  (though  juftice  linger  for  a  while) 
Shalt  find,  ere  long,  that  Came  Botartic  IJlc 
For  thee  too  can  fupply  a  deftin'd  place, 
''  Where  thou  may 'ft  meet  thy  Palmer's  lov'd  emblrace, 

fftderUktoni  Province  of  New  Brun/kvickf  6th  April  1801. 


TWENTY  FIRST  OF  MARQH,  i8gu 

BRITONS  firm  defend  your  poft, 

fidiold  your  foes  advance. 
On  equal  terms  a  veteran  hoft. 

Tiic  pride  of  haughty  France, 

JnFow  by  -Marlborough,  Gallia's  (courge  ; 

By  Wolfe's  immortal  name. 
Now  by  Neptune's  friendly  furgc,  '  ^ 

Uphold  Britannia's  fame; 

jBy  that  Buoy  which  now  you  view ; 

Theme  of  future  ftory, 
JBy  Nelfon's  fame  which  Frenchmen  ruc^ 

Siln  of  n^val  glory*    ' 

By  yout  ^nceftors  who  tore 

His  crown  from  Qallia^s  Kingi 
Where  flowers  now  fpring  from  &a}lic  Gott^ 

And  Hjenry's  praifes  fing. 
Jlefolvc  to  concjueri  ne'er  to  fly 

Thofe-  near  approaching  bands, 
Whofe  glittering  arma  you  now  defcry^ 
Qgick  moving  o'er  the  faads* 

Kow  the  charge,  the  mighty  (hock 

'  Through  either  line  refounds  J 
"^hile  Britain's  army  ftands  the  (hockj| 
•     Unmov'd  by  death  6r  woiinds» 

]pchold  the  Conful's  grenadiers, 

Invinciblfe  mifcall'd^ 
■^ith  furious  onfet  urge  their  fpcar(i 

On  h&iOSA  unappall* dm 
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Summary  of  Politics.  J^J 

See  Bonaparte's  Ciiolentruft 9  .  , 

Firft  ftagger'd  in  the  fight ;  ,       • 

E'ien  now  they  pant,  they  bite  the  duft^ 

Fell'd  by  fuperior  might.  '^ 

By  Caledonia's  fons  they  're  taught,  , 

While  fighting  hand  to  hand,  .-■..,[,: 

That  BritiSi  nerves,  by  valour  wrpught,  ., ,, 
No  Frenchman  can  withftand.    , 

Repuls'd  on  every  fide,  they  yield,  »         •  : 

And  fly  o'er  heaps  of  flain,  i* 

Where  French  marauders  ftrc^y  the  field,'  I. 

Who  ne'er  (hall  rob  ags^in. 

CANOPUS.   '. 


HISTORY.  ; 

SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

WE  have,  at  length,  to  congratulate  our  Readers  on  the  final  termiiww 
tion  of  that  difpute,  which  French  intrigues  had  engendered,  bctwrec* 
Great  Britain  and  the  Northern  Powers,  and  which  threatened  to  unite  tte 
whole  European  Continent  in  ads  of  hodility  againft  this  country,  but  ibr* 
whofe  noble  tfibrts  during  the  momentous  conteft,  in  which  we  are  engaged^' 
they  muft,   all  of  them,  have  been  laid  profirrate  at  the  feet  of  Republicaa 
France.     The  Emperor  of  Ruffia  has  in  this,  as  in  fome.  other  inftances/ 
evinced  a  difpofition  not  merely  juft  but  magnanimous  ;  and  were  fuch  4i£i' 
pofition  duly  improved  by  the  Britilh  Miniftry,  a  broad  fcheme  of  poHcy^'- 
and  fyftem  of  adlion  might  yet  be  adopted,  for  the  emancipation  of  Eurqie^ 
from  the  dreadful  yoke  of  French  tyranny.     Thr  note  prefented  by  the  RoC* 
,  fian  AmbaiTador  to  the  Corfican  Ufurper,  in  which  the  Emperor  infills  on  the 
refioration  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  to  the  poiTeffion  of  thofe> 
territories,  which  -they  enjoyed  previous  to  the  war,  as  the  indifpenfible  caui^ 
dition  of  continned  amity  between  the  two  countries,  manifefts,  in  the  ftrftiig^ 
cH  poflible  light,  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  underftandin^  of  the  real  intet^*^ 
eils  of  Europe,  a  deep  concern  for  her  calamities  and  fufiTerings,  a  due  feofer 
of  he|:  danger,  and  an  earned  anxiety  to  releafe  her  froni  the  fangs  of  thofe* 
diforganizing  fiends,  who  have  fpread  defolation  around  them,  and  difiufed 
the  feeds  of  anarchy  over  three- fourths  of  the  Continent.     If.  all  public  fpi*: 
rit  were  not  entirely  evaporated,  if  fear  and  a  miftaken  notion  of  felf-intcreflr 
had  not  totally  fubdued  every  noble  impulfe,  every  generous  feeling,  and  every" 
principle  of  found  policy  in  the  minds  of  the  different  Sovereigns,  the  maoi«. 
^^tion  of  fuch  fentiments,  by  a  Prince  fo  capable  as  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia 
unqueftionably  is  of  giving  cffedl  to  his  reprefentations,  of  extorting  by  arms 
conceilions  which  he  will  not  obtain  by  negociation,  would  rouze  to  a6tioa 
thofe  faculties  and  thofe  powers,  which,  for  the  curfe  of  Europe  and  for  the 
courge  of  the  civilized  r^nd  moral  world,  have  fo  long  remained  paffive  and 
torpid;  and,  foregoing  all  felfiOi  and  improvident  fchemes  of  aggrandize*. 
nient  and  ambition,  they  would  unite  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  refioring  that 
ftate  of  things  which  can  alone  place  the  tranquillity  and  happinefii  of  Europe,' 
on  a  folid  and  permanent  bafis.     If  this  union  of  fentiment  and  of  ad^ioti; 
'«'ere  adopted  j  if  Ruffia,  Pruflia,  and  Auflria  were  firmly  to  co-operate  withT 
Great  firitain,  and^  after  ifluing  a  proclaxoation  declaratory  of  their  princi.* 


peachy  i(f  the  pttfeht  fi^te  of  Europe,-  appears  to  be  imprsi&ic^hU.  Vfhai*. 
ever  it  is  made,  we  truil^  for  the  honour  and  fafety  of  our  country^  it  will 
not  be  made  on  the  dangerous  admiffion  of  the  neceflity  of  y«rr/;fr«  for  the 
furchafe  of  it.  If  a  qfutfftion  which  involves  confiderations  of  the  ftrft impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  piefent,  but' to  future  generations',  (hould  ever  he 
^ndered  the  fuhjt;^  of  an  ariihmetical  calcdatioA  \,  if,  when  the  honour,  the 
dignity,  thefecuriiy,  and  the  .independence  of  the  country  are. ^  flake,  we 

'Condefcend  to  regulate  our  condudi,  by  a  comparifon  between  the  expence  (£ 
continuing  the  war,  and  the  pecuniary  lo/s  to  be  fuftained  by  the  ceffion  of  oui 
conquers;  we  (hall  not  only  forfeit  that  high  charadler  which  we  have  ever 
fuHained  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  but  (hall  admit  a  prindiple  ivhich  will 
certaiu\y  be  ufed  agaftnft  us  with  fuccefs,  in  every  future  conteft,  and  muft} 
if  a^ed  upon,  end  in  our  ruin.  Befides  even  fiich  a  miCerable  calculation,  in 
order  to  afford  the  grounds  of  any  juft  conclufion,  (hould  not.  be  confined  to 
oarfelves  but  extended  to  the  enemy ;  for  what  man  ever  thought  of  difcon. 

'  cinuing  a  confli^  with  smother,  ^  who  had  unjuftly  and  unprovokedly  attacked 
liim)  on  account  of  his  own  diminifbed  (Irength^  without  taking  into  his' 
oonfider^rtion .  the  relative  diminution  of  his  advecfary's  powers  ?  And  the 
abfl  of  rendering  this  calculation  C9mparati^e  would- fup]^y  the  very  concluiioa 
which  every  friend  to  the  country  moil  wi(h  to  form,  and  (hew  the  impro* 
fniety  oifacrifices  on  our  part,  and  the  propriety  of  them,  on  the  part  of  tb 
enemy,  for  the  purpofe  of.  obtaining  peace. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ii 


C.  L.  B.'s  approbation  of  our  feniimentsi^refpedling  Mr;  Pitt  andKis  ^ 
■flbciates  cannot  but  afford  us  real  pleafiire;  Findex's  Defence  of  Dir.  Ran* 
dolph^s  Sermons  againft  the  attacks  of  Oxonttnjis  arrived  too  late  forinfertioi 
this  month.  We  take  this  opportunity  to' repel  the  unj\jfi  in^irtuaftions  dP 
the  laft  writer,  refpefting  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  R.'s  Sermons.  UnqutfKdnablf 
Dr.  R.  did  not  only  iiot  review  them  himfelf,  but  knew  no  more  who  was 
to  review  them  than  OAfo^rV^x  did;  And  fo  far  from  the  Reviewer  bcinj^ 
a  critical  tyro^  he  is  2i<veteran  critic,  and  has,  by  his  own  publications,  mot 
juftly  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  claflicat  and  literary  world.  In- 
deed the  endowments  of  his  mind  are  not  lefs  valued  -than  the  exce]lenl( 
^ualitiesof  his  heart  by  all  whe)  have  the  happinefs  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Dr£wett*s  Letter,  in  Defence  of  Mrs.  More's  Schools,  are  intended 
fer  infertion  in  our  next.  ,         ' 

E.  Ll.'s  Defence  of  the  WeWh  Clergy  againft  the  unwarrantable  attackf 
of  Mr. 'Evans  (hall  certainly  appear  in  our  next  Number.  -  * 

W.  A.*s  communication,  on  the  intcreflirg  fubjeft  of  Tithes,  (hall  TCiy 
foon  appear* 

ERHJTA.  '  ^      / 

■     Page  10«,  line  15>. 'o' Greek  orkntal,  read  Greek  4»/-6rientaI% 

I  line  ult.  foryj,  read  as.  * 

•*—- Ul,  linc32,  for  7,  read  13.'  * 

—  114,  line  1 8,  for  aatagonift,  read  antagonifts-. 

—  U5,  margin,  forTr^ll,  read  Trail.  ,  ' 
— — lis,  line 84,  fox  extcnfive,  read  exclufive.     • 

— — '^  line  44,  for  inftrufted,  read  fnvcfled. 

*—  lao,  line  B7f  for,  read  for; 

laa,  line  per  ult.  for  NicoUitens,  read  Nicolaitens^ 

*-^  iao,  line  2^,  for  »gigC«)fg0j«%  >,,  read  ,r^i<Hji;7,|9^.<^  .   ^    ^ 
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Tria'fuBt  qu  c  prsp  ceteris  ctiam  prudentum  omne  judicium  fubvertunt  ^  amor  munerum, 
^  acceptio  perfonarum,  faciiitas  crcdendi.     Nam  tfta  moveri>  et  jufticiam  difpeiifarCy  nullus 
omnioo  poteft.     Cap.  33.  ii6.  8.  Poiicratid  Join.  S4risifurifnfis, 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


The  HI flory  of  .Mauritius  y  or  the  Ifle  of  Prance^  and  the  neighbouring 
IJlandi\  from  their  firji  Difcovery  to  the  prtfent  Time^  comfofedprin-^ 
cipally  from  the  Papers  and  Memoirs  of  Baron  Grant  who  refided 
Iwe/Jty  Tears  in  the  IJIand,  By  his  fbn,  Charles  (3 rant,  Vifcount 
pe  Vaux.  Illuilrated  with  Maps  from  the  beft  Authorities. 
4to.     Nicol,     London.     1801. 

THE  eighteenth  century  has  been  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  aflive 
fpirit  of  difcovery  which  has  explored  the  remoteft  regions  of  the 
^arth,  than  for  the  rapid  progrefc  of  improvement  in  the  fciences^ 
^ind  the  general  diiFufign  of  knowledge.     Our  difcoveries  have  been 
great,  and  have  made  momentuous   acceilions  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  globe ;  have  mod  materially  contributed  to  the  extenfion  of 
t  our  commerce,  to  riches,  and  to  revenue;  to  the  means  of  private  ac- 
commodation and  public  fecurity;  they  have  promoted  our  intimacy 
with  the  higheft  ftudy  of  mankind  ;  they  have  increafcd  our  conver- 
fancy  with  countries' and  manneis  before  little  known  ;  they  have  pre- 
fented  toouf  view  man  in  conditions  in  which  he  was  never  before 
feen.     While  circumnavigators  have  found  out  lands  before  untouched 
by  European  mariners,  and  furveyed  a  kind  of  focicty  new  to  moral  and 
political  obfervers  ;   prefcnting  the  union  oi  the  moft  voluptuous  efFe- 
njinacy  with  favagc  manners,  men  of  ingenuity  and  indufiry,  betaking 
^hejnfelyes  in  countries,  before  fomewhat  known,  to  an  examination  of 
their  ii^terior  condition,  had  made  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
both  cufious  and  ufeful.     A  Jones,  a  Maurice,  and  an  Oufeley  have 
familiari?^ed  the  faiftory,  hv/s,   religion,  and  Jitc-rature  of   Indoftan 
NO  XXX via.  you  ix.  Z  to 


33^  ORIGINAl    CRITICISM. 

to  Britifli, readers.  Other  refped^able  writers  have  delivered  accounts 
oCdetachtd  portions  of  oriental  diflridls  and  tribes  ;  but  fuch  narratives 
have  in  a  gt  eat  degree  been  confined  to  Britifh  fettlements  and  _their 
dependencies.  French  ingenuity  and  literature  had  not  been  much 
exercifed  in  Afiatic  refcarch.  The  Ifland  of  Mauritius,  the,  g  eat 
tnairazme  of  France,  when  warring  with  Britifti  In  ia,  is  a-fubjeft  of 
yefv  c  Mifiderable  importance  to  Bricifh  politicfans  and  ilatefmen  who, 
ty  inveftigating  its  productions,  capabilities,  and  conveniencies,  its 
means  of  offence  and  defence,  may  mere  thoroughly  compr<^hend  the 
policy^  proper  to  be  purfued  refpe6lin^  that  fcttlcrnent  of  our  enemy. 
It  alio  aiFords  dmple  materials  for  phyfical  and  moral  flatemeht  and 
exhibition. 

The  gentleman  wh^  has  undertaken  and  executed  the  prefent 
work  appears  .to  be  a  native  of  the  Col  ny  of  whch  he  has  now  com- 
poied  the  hiflory.  His  father  Baron  Grant  had  reiided  twenty  years 
upon  the  ifland,  had  accurately  examined,  and  cart  fully  noted,  both 
ftatift'callyand  hiftorica  ly,  the  .fl  nJ,  is  imiabna  )ts,  and  its  neith- 
er urMig  flinds.  In  addition  to  th«'fe  monumei  ts  delccn'ing  to  him 
from  .his  <ather,  thi.-  author  had  the  ai<  vantage  i>i  his  own  obierv  ti  n, 
3.'d  conipaied  both  with  the  accounts  deliveied  by  navigat<  rs  and 
,Ot.her  <urvev«>is  of  ihefe  r  g'ons.  Sifh  materiils  afl  .rd^  d  n  m  the 
nWans  of  the  thief  quality  of  his  hng  auth  nticRy,  and  natura'ly 
induced  him  to  comprehend  in  his  dvfign  the  adjacent  ifland  and  de- 
pendencies. .  .  ^ 
*  Toe  plan  of  the  work  we  (hall  give  to  our  reader  in  the  author's 
own  woi.db, 

"  He  begins  by  inftru<*^iRg  the.vcyager  in  the  mode  of  approaching  the 
;h  uhoiirs  of  rhe  lile  of  France,  which  is  acconftpanled  vvi:h  a  general  de- 
fcriptioD  of  the  pla  o,  the  n^Hure  of  the  air,  water,  and  foil,  and  the  geo- 
grnplncal  poinions.  But  before  I  enier  upon  a  detail  of  thefe  circumflances, 
and  the  br. inches  of  n.i  ural  hiiiory,  which  arifc  out  of  them,  I  give  a  fac- 
cir\<ft  and  chronological  account  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  appointed  to 
thf  go\crnrrcnt  and  fuperinrendance  of  -he  ifland,  from  its  firft  colonial  eila- 
blilhmenr,    td  the  prefcrrt  moment,—  1    ihon  proceed  to   gi\e  a  pauiculai; 

'   hiftory  of  the  animal^   vegetable,  atvd  mineral   kingdoms  :  fome  account  of 
the  inhabitants,  both   white  and   black,  fuccceds,  with   iheir  manners  and 

.  Cullon  s  ;  and  is  followed  by  a  defcripiicn  of  the  beaudiul  fcenery  with  which 

the  iiland  is  adorned.       • 

<«  i  naturally  introduce  the  readier,  in  the  firfl  jrlrcf^,  to  the  Ifle  of  Fraiicc, 

which,  is-the  appropriate  objef)   ot  n>y.  Jnficry  ;  hut  1  fufpcnd   its   hiilorical 

narrative,  in  order  to  defuibe  the  ArcLij-ilago,  wiih  its  various  ifiands,  ihaf 

fuf round -i^  s  ^u<^h   as  thofe  ol   £ourbon,    Rodriguez,  &c."aU  of  which  i^  fo 

neccfiary  to  he  Jinown,  to  facilitate   tlie  navigation  of  ihofc  fejs.     I  ihen 

reiuin  to  il)c  lile  of  Franci,  todefcrlbe  its  agiicqltural,  maritime,  and  civil 

citabL{l:.meniSj    as    for  tied    by    M.  de    la  Bourdcr.najs.     I   difph«y   all   the 

various   (operations   pi   sbat    dii  i!*giiifl  ed  «.hara(^tcr,  and  his  fucetffi  rs  ;  with 

the  afironopical,-  gto^nph'cal,  Mid  miiritime  obfervations  of  the  learned  pro* 

ftffors  and  eminent  na'.  ig;i'or}^,  vvhvmm)'  lather  fucctfi^yely  knew  during  f^^el^■ 

oGcial  vifits  to  ihc  iiian^.-rt-i  then  proceed  to  ftatt  ^nd  pcplaii^  the  con* 
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action  of  India  with  the  Ifle  of  France^  in  all  its  different  epochas  ;  which 
condufts  me  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  curious  and  interefting  events,  to  the 
death  of  TippooSa^ib,  which  rendered  England  miftrefs  of  Indoftan." 

The  work  is  divided  •-into  thirty  chapters  of  which  the  fubjefits  are 
arranged  according  to  the  order  here  ftated.  The  firft  narrates  the 
[  approaches  to  the  ifladds,  its  harbours^  geographical  pofitionc,  the 
\  heights  of  its  mountains  and  fuch  other  prominent  features  as  firft 
I  ftfiktf  a  ftranger.  Annexed  to^  this  account  is  a  hiftory  of  its  firft 
European  vifitors  and  fettlers,  including  in  fucceffion  the  Portuguefe, 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  French.  Having  conduced  the  reader  to  the 
ifland,  the  author  in  the  fecond  chapter  prcfents  a  ftate  of  its  natural 
produclionb,  mineral  and  vegetable  ;  lender  the  laft  of  thefe  heads,  he 
i  conveys  much  curious  and  uiefui  information  to  the  botanifts.  '  Pro- 
ceeding to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  he  (hews,  in  detail,  what  im- 
provements the  fertility  of  thofe  genial  climes  have  received  from 
European,  induftry  and  flclll.  From  the  vegetable  afcending  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  he  accurately  diftinguiflies  the  indigenous  from  the 
imported.  The  infular  fituation  and  contrafted  bounds  of  the  Mau-^' 
ritius  prevent  it  from  being  infeftcd  by  the  terrible  quadrupeds  which 
prowl  over  Indoftan.  The  moft  noxious  animal  is  a  fingiilar  kind  of 
bird. — 

*'  This  creature  called  the  great  bat  of  Madagafcar  is  (fays  out  author) 
about  a  foot  in  length,  from  its  polterior  extremity  to  its  beak,  and  its  wingS: 
ilretched  about  four  feet ;  it  has  large  canine  teeth  ;  confiding  of  four  in  the' 
.upper,  and  as  miny  in  the  lower,  jaw.     Its  muzzle  is  black  and  (harp;  its\  ' 
ears  large  and  bare ;  its  talons  are  hooked,  large,  a^nd  comprefled  :  it  has  no . 
tail,     Thefe  bats  are  of  different  colours ;  fome  of  a  bright  red,  others  brown, 
and  fome  are  almoft  black.     They  refemble  the  common  bat  in  their  interior, 
.  conformation,  the  (hape  of  their  wings,  and  the  manner  of  fpreading  thetn' 
when  they  fly.     When  thefe  animals  repofe,  they  cltng   to  the  tops  of  the 
"Ji/gheft  trees,  and  hang  with  their  heads  downwards.     At  other  times,  they 
fix  ihemfelves  upon  animals,  and  even  upon  man  himfelf.     They  feed,  indif- 
'  ferently  on  fruit,  flefli,  and  infe<f^s.     They  are  fo   fond  cff  the  juice  oF  the 
palm   tree,  that  they  fometimes  intoxicate  therafelVes   with  it^  fo  as  to  fall " 
to  the  ground.     Th«ir  horrid  flirieks   are  heard,  during  the  night,  in  the 
fbref^s,   at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  but  they  retire  at  the  approach  of  day. 
Nothing  is  fafe  from,  the  ravages  of  thefe  deftrudivc  creatures ;  they  equally 
deilroy  the  wild  and  domefti^  birds  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  ;,a^-jd 
they   will    fometiiines  attack  the  human   kind,  by    feizirig  and   tearing  the 
vifage.       It  is  very  probable,  as  Mr.  de  BufFon  has  obferved,   that  the  ancients 
borrowed  their  <iea  of  the  harpies,  from  thefe  terrible  animcls.     The  Indians 
^  cOnfider    them  as 'a  palatable  article   of  food,  particuLirly   in  certrin  feafons 
i  of  the  year,  'vv?hen  they  are  full  of  fat  :  and  even  foine  ot   the  people,  boih  in 
I  this  ifland  and  the  I  He  of  Bourbon,  have  brought  thcmfclves,  in  this   par- 
ticular,    to    follov/   the    Indian    example.     The    Negroes,    however,    hold 
them  in  the  gireaietl  horror  ;  and  no  con li deration  whenever  could  induce  them    ' 
to  have* any  other  concern  with  thefe  noxious  creatures,   bat   to  deftroy  them  ; 
^r  which  purpofe  they  employ  uncommon  dexteriiy.    It  hi'S  pncn  h^'ppcned, 
that   pr-rfoAiS  have   been  attacked,  while  ailecp,  and  bled  to  death  by  thein^ 
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as  they  are  powerful  and  fubtle  blood  fuckers ;  fo  that  it  Is  really  dangeioas 
to  (lumber  in  the  open  air,  or  to  let  them  enter  into  an  houfe  during  the 
night," 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  defcription  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
hiflory,  occupations,  and   manners.     On  the  fame  plan  the  author 
purfues  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifle  •f  Bourbon  which  occupies  the  two  fuc- 
^ceeding  chapters.     The  fcven  following  chapters,  involving  in  the 
narrative  the  letters  of  Baron  Grant' from  1741  to  1749,  and  bcfides 
ftatiftical  and  commercial  information,  exhibit  a  very  clear  and  full 
view  of  the  policy  and  objefts  of  the  PVench  gdvei;nment,  refpeding 
India  during  the  war,  whi'ch  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aixia 
Chapclle.     The    following  chapters    to  the  twenty-firlt,   inclufive, 
confift  chiefly  of  geographical  and  aftronomical  obfervatidns.  and  re- 
fearchas^illuft^ative  of  nautical  plans,  charts,  and  courfes  highly  im- 
portant to  navigators  on  the  Indian  ocean.     The  twenty- fecond  chap- 
ter returns  to  Baron  Grant's  letters  written  at  a  time  v/hen  India  be- 
came infinitely  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  both  France  ^nd  Britaia 
than  at  any  former  period  ;  when  both  countries  manifefted  a  difpo- 
fition  to  take  an  aSive  pare  in  the  interior  politics  of  Indoftan.    Thofe 
written,  during  the  interval  of  hoftilities  from  1748  to  1755,  afford  a 
clue  to  th'e  fchemes  of  France  refpefting  the  Britiih  pofTeffions  in  the 
eaftern  world.     The  fa£ls   fo  clearly  and  accurately  flated,  the  in- 
trigues with  the  native  powers,  the  inftruSions  fent  to  General  Lally 
and  other  commanders,  render  it  manifeft  that  the  conduft  of  the 
French  in  India,  previous  to  the  feven  years  war,  was  only  a  part  of 
the  great  fyftcm  of  policy,  which,  feeking  l;he  reduclion  of  Enolifli 
commerce  and  naval  flrength,   endeavoured  to  efledl:  that  purpofe  by 
aiinoying  her  colonies  In  every  quarter  of  the  world,  though   moft  di- 
rectly in  North  America.  ' 

Advanced  to  a  flage  of  the  narrative  in  which  French  operation 
ip  Its  pUns  and  depeiidencies  included  the  chief  native  powers,  tbC' 
author  prefents-  a  fupcin<S  but  clear  fummary  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Eritifn  and  prench  India,  from  the  time  that  thefe  great  European 
powers  becaa)e  fo  entwined  in  the  politics  of  Indoftan,  The  hiftory 
naturally  introduces  biographical  accounts  of  the  principal  a£tors; 
the  following  (ketch  of  the  celebrated  Lally^  we  quote  as  both  a  fair 
and  favourablp  fpecimc|i. 

^'  The  Count  de  J^ally  was  the  fqn  of  a  captain  {n  the  regiment  of  Dillon, 
who  paffed  into  Fnince  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  and  a  French  lady 
of  diftio^ion.  Soon  after  his  birth,  which  was  in  1 699,  he  v/as  entered, 
as  was  the  cufloip  in  the  French  armt?  a  private  foldier  in  his  company. 
He  m.ide  very,  confi Jerable  progrefs  in  thofe  kiences?  which  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the.  .ed'4catipn  of  the  French  pobiiiry.  Being  the  fon  of  an  officer 
ofdidingulfhed  mefir,  jt  was  natural  for  him  to  make  military  acquaintance; 
apd  being,  by  his  mother's  (idCf  allied  to  Tome  of  the  iirft  farailits  qf  France, 
he  had  more  favourable  opportuniries  thaji  the  generality  of  his  companicns, 
to  form  ccnnedion§  of  the  iirft  clafs,     Thef^  advantage?,  fuperaddgd  to  a  fine 
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pettoDf  advanced  young  Lally  at^th^  age  of  nineteen' years^  to  d  donipany  in 
the  I  rifti  brigade,  ' 

**  Though  he  was  known  to  poflfefs  thofe  qualities  that  form  the  {bldi^)*!  he 
was  equally  Qualified  to  fucceed  in  civil  employments  ;  for  at  a  period  when 
yoUQg  nten  are  feldom  more  than  equal  to  the  inferior  departments  of  the  date^ 
he  was  fuddenly  elevated  to  one  of  the  mod  important  (ituations  that  belong  to 
political  government.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  fent  by  the  court  of 
France  to  negociate  fome  important  affairs  at  the  court  of  Ruflia,  wher^  hi» 
addre{res  and  fidelity  fecured  to  him  the  confidence  of  the  king  his  mailer^ 
atid  won  the  efteem  of  the  Czarina.  On  his  return  to  France  h^  was  con- 
lidered  as  one  of  the  moft  diftin^ilhed  men  at  Verfailles,  and  was  (bon  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a  regiment,  in  which  he  conduded  hlmfelf 
with  uncommon  diftinftion  wherever  he  was  employed. 

**  In  the  year  1 745,  when  the  young  Pretender  made  a  defcent  in  Scotland, 
JM.  Lally  came  into  England^  under  the  pretext  of  claiming  fome  lands 
which  his  father  had  pofTeiled  in  Ireland^  and  to  which  he  had  pretended  to 
have  a  legal  title,  though,  in  fad^,  the  real  ©bjed  of  his  errand  was  to  ferve  the 
caufe-  of  the  pretender  as  a  fpy  to  aflift  him  with  his  councils,  and  to  excit^ 
mal-contents  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  promifes  of  money 
and  other  inducements.  It  is  even  faid  that  he  had  fome  fuccefs  in  thefe 
dangerous  attempts,  when  his  pkns  were  difcovered  to  the  Duke  of  Cun^bet* 
land,  who  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  arreft :  but  M.  Lally  was,  by  the 
kind  interpofition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  preferved  from  a  prifon,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  France  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
Duke.  '  ■  ,  '     ' 

**  Such,  however,  was  the  obftinacy  of  M.  de  Lally,  that  he  quitted 
England  with  great  reludance,  though  as  the  expedition  of  the  Pretender  en- 
tirely failed,  he  had  every  reafon  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  his  efcape. 
From  that  time  till  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  his  life  does  not  offer  any  circum* 
fiance  that/ merits  particular  attention." 

Our  author,  having,  in  varices  parts  of  his  narrative,  exhibited  Jn 

,  detail  the  condition  of  the  ifland  refpedling  the  means  of  fubff flence, 

accommodation)  and  fecurity,  agriculture,   commerce,  and  defence^ 

near  the  clofe  of  his  performance  compreffes  his  obfervaiions  inta^the 

following  fumniar}'. 

*f  This  Colony  impprts  its  plate  from  China,  its  linen  and  clpaths  from  the 
Indies,  its  flaves  and  cattle  from  adagafcar,  a  part  of  its  provifions  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  mon  from  Cadiz,  and  its  adminiftration  from 
France.     . 

*'  M.  la  Bourdonnais  wifhed  to  make  it  an  entrepot  for  our  commerce, 
and  the  bulwark  of  our  fettlements  in  India. 

**  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  commodities,  cloaths,  linen,  and  mani^' 
fadurcs  of  France,  would  have  fufiiccd  for  the  confumption  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
that  the  cottons  of  Normandy  would  be  preferable  to  the  linens  of  Bengal, 
for  the  flaves.     Ic  is  certain  that  money   alone  ought  to  be  the  circulating 
medium,  and  not  paper,  in  which  nobody  puts  any  confidence. 

**  Of  all  foreign  countries,  Madagafcar  is  the  moft  neceflary  to  its  com» 
n^erce,  on  account  of  its  flaves  and  c^ittle* 

**  If  it  was  feriouSy  intended  to  place  the  commerce  of  this  ifland  in  a 
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flpurifhiDg  fituation,.  it  Would  be  neceffary  to  clear  Port  Louis  from  a  number 
of , hulls  of  vcffels  which  choak  up  the  bafon,  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are 
forvning  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  reef  by  the  growthof  the  modrcporac,  with 
which  they  are  over  loaded,  and  in  fome  nneafure  petrified. 

"  They  who  have  great  property  in  lands  which  may  be  cafily  cleared, 
particularly  near  the  port,  (hould  be  comptlled  to  clear  them. 

"  Beads  of  burthen  ought  likewife  to  be  increafed,  efpecially  affes,  fo 
ufeful  in  mountainous  countries  ;  an  afs ,  carrying  double  the  load  of  a 
Negro.  '  » 

:  "  It  would  be  Ijkewiie  neceCary  fox  the  adminiftration  to  confult  hufband- 
mcn,  a4  to  the  propereft  mode  of  cultivating  the  ifland, 

"  There  are  a  great  many  foldiers,  to  whom  lands  might  be  given  to 
clear  and  cultivate  ;  it  would  alfo  be  a  politic  meafure  to  marry  them.  Had 
this  plan  been^purfiied,  the  whole  illand  would  have  been  a  nurftry  of  Indian 
foldieis  and  failors.  s      '  . 

*^  Nature  has  amply  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  which  is  al- 
vmoft-  furrounded, . at  fome  diftance  from  the  (hore,  by  a  range  of  breakers: 
where  this  range  is  broken,  the  coaft  is  formed  of  inacceflible  rocks.  In  fhort, 
the~  ifland  itfelf  would  be  ina'cceflible  were  it  not  for  fome  paflages  between 
the  reefs,  of  which  there  arc  eleven,  formed-  by  the  currents  of  the  river, 
which  are  oppofite  to  them. 

**  The  exterior  defence  of  the  ifland,  therefore,  conflfts  in  preventing  all 
accefs  to  thefe  opi'nings  :  fome  might  be  fhut  up  by  floating  chains,  and 
others  might  beufcd,  defended  by  batteries  built  on  fliore. 

"  As  a  boat  may  be  Worked  between  the  reefs  and-  the  ftiore,  gun  boats 
might  be  ufed,  to  advance  the  fire  when  the  paflfage  is  at  too  great  a  diflancc 
from  the  cannon  on  the  coaft. 

"  Behind  the  reefs  the  fliore  is  of  eafy  accefs ;  but  the  accefllble  places  plight 
be  rendered  imprafticablc,  as  they  are  become  at  the  extremity  of  thefouth  eaft 
port :  it  is  only  neceflary  to  plant  mango  trees  to  pi^oduce  that  effedl.  In  thofe 
parrs  of  the  coaft 'which  are  continually  beaten  by  the  waves,  if- there  fliould 
be  fome  beds  of  rock  that  might  render  them-  acceflible,  as  they  are  not  very 
exrcnfive,  they  might  be  defended  by  comrnon  walls,  chevaux  de  frife,  &c. 
On  any  fmall  fandy  fpot  mango  trees  might  be  planted,  whofe  roots  and 
branches  would  interweave  in  fuch  a  mannfer  as  to  prevent  any  boats  from 
landing  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  nccciFafy  to  ufe  fome  precaution  in  planting 
thefe  trees,  that  they'mny  not  choak  up  places  they  were  intended  to 
prefcrve. 

"  This  ifleis  in  a  circular  form,  and  eacTi  river  coming  from  the  centre  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  rays  of  the  circle.  The  banks  on  the  fide  of  the  town 
might  have  their  declivities  increafed  by  planting  raquetlcs  and  bamboos', 
while  the  ground  fliould  be  raifed  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  fathoms  on 
the  oppofite  :  thus  the  ground  between  the  two  rivulets  would  become  a  kind  of 
fortification,  and  each  of  their  channels  would  be  a  ditch  not  eafily  pafled  ;  an 
enemy  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  town,  but  through  a  thoufand  difli- 
culties.  This  fyftem  of  defence  is  applicable  to  all  ifiands  of  a  fmall  extent, 
where  the  flrearas  always  run  from  the  centre  of  the  circumference; 

*'  The  two  mountainous  projections  which  embrace  the  town  and  Port 
Louis  require  no  defence  but  towards  the  fea  :  a  citadel  might  be  contrafted 
on*  the  Ifle  of  Tonniiliers,  whofe  batteries,  placed  in  covered  ways,  would 
difchar^c  a  level  fire.     Mortars,  which  are  fo  deftru^ive  to  ftxips,  might  alfo 

be 
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tse  J)hcecr  there.  TTo  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  mOuntairis,  *thc  groiindt 
mighl  be  ftrenijthened  by  the  lines  of  a  fortification.  Nature  has  alrAdy  iixt^ 
a  part  of  that  expence,  to  the  right,  and  the  ixvtt.de s  Latimer s  protedls  the 

itODX.  -  ^  .  '■  ^ 

"  At  the  extrimety  of  the  bafon,  ^nd  behind  the  town,  is  a  large-piece  of 
groard,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  their  flaves,  might  be 
■  TembJed.  The  other  fide  of  the  mountain  is  ioacceffible,  or  might  becafiljf' 
nidde  fo. 

-**  There  is  alfa  another  very  fingular  in  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  moun* 
tain,  behind  the  town  ;  as  at  the  f^wt  called  la  Poure^  there^is  a' confide rabld^ 
fpace  covered  with  large   trees,  from  whence  two  or   three  fmall  ftreams  of- 
warer  ifllie  forth.     It  is  impoffible    to    attain  that   height  but  by  a   very'-, 
diflScoIi   path  ;  feveral  attempts  liave,  indeed,  been  made,  by  employing  gun- 
powder, to  gain  a  communication  by  it  into  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland^ 
bat  the  oppofite  side  ot  thefe  mountains  pref  nts  a  mod  frightful  declivity, 
which  Negroes  and  monkeys  are  alone  capable  of  afcending.     Four  hundred 
men  in  this  poft,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions,  could  never  be  re- 
.  duced  by  force  of  arms,  and  the   whole  garrifon  might  retreat  to  it.     If  to 
thofe -natural  means  of  defence  are  added  ihofe  which  depend  on  government, 
fuch  a»  a  Tquadron  of  Ihips,  and  a  body  of  land  forces,  an  enemy  would  hav^ 
the  following  obftacles  to  encounter.  ^  ^ 

"  Firif,  a  naval  engagement.  Secondly,  fuppofing  that  the  fquadron 
fliould  be  beaten,  it  might  neverthelefs  delay  the  conquerors  in  forcing  them  la 
the  windward  of  theifland.  Thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  landing,  as  the  coaft 
cannot  be  attacked  but  on  points,  and  never  on  an  exteniive  front.  Fourthly, 
tht  pafTage  of  every  rivulet  muft  produce  a  battle,  with  great  difadvantage  to 
the  invader.  Fifthly,  the  fide  on  which  the  town  can  befieged  is  of  lm*JU 
extent,  and,  under  a  fire  from  the  mountain  that  commands  it,  while  tlie 
trenches  muft  be  opened  in  a  rock.  Sixthly,  if  the  garrifon  were  coitipelled  to 
abandon  the  town,  they  would  find  on  an  height. of  the  mountain,  an  impreg- 
nable redoubt,  provided  with  water,  where  they  might  receive  fupplics  and 
fuccour  from  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland." 

From  this  analyfis  illuftrated  by  thefe  fpecimens,  our  readers, 
■we  doubt  not,  will,-  forai  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  obje^Sl,  plan, 
and  execution  of  this  work.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  very  refpeftable  litl  of 
fubfcribers,  whofe  patronage  will,  we  dare  fay,  be ,  accompanied 
'  by  the  approbation  of  the  public,  wheA  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the 
hiftory  is  known. 

As  critics  we  deliver  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Mauritius  now  before  us  js  an  entertaining  and  ufeful  perforrn- 
ance,  and  a  confiderable  acceffion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Eafl,  and  a  very  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  author's  genius,  induftry, 
and  literary  ability, 
"~~— ^^^^—  ■     ■  ■  ^  ^       -p,  -.-  _.  .^---^ — ■ — .  _ 

Religious  Intelligence  and  feafonahle  Advice  from  Abroad:  concerning  Lay-^ 
preaching  and  Exhortation,  ColleSfion  L  from  the  ConneSficut  Evan* 
gelical  Magazine^  No.  ly?,  2^/,  and  ^d  j  and  Mr.  Edwards^  Prefix 
dint  of  Princeton  College^  New  ferfey^  his  Thoughts  on  Rfligion^  &c. 
22mo«    Pp.  62,  Fairbairn,  and  Rofs  and  Blackwood.-  Edinburgh. 
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THIS  fmill  pwiphlet  was  tranfmitted  to  ut  from  Glafgow  by  (bme 
good-natured  man,,  who,  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try, exprefles  his  fatisfa^ion  with  our  various  ftridures  on  the  pra£tices 
pi  Methodifts  and  other  Lay-preachers  of  whatever  denomination. 
Upon  opening  it,  we  found  the  venerable  name  John  Erskine  fub- 
joined  to  the  fb  ^rt  advertifement  by  which  it  is  uihered  into  the  world, 
we  call  this  name  venerable,  becaufe  our  unknown  correfjpondent 
informs  us  that  Dr.  Erfkine  is  the  oldeft  Clergyman  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  ;  that  he  is  eminent  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  zeal ;  and 
that  he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  excellent  fermons,  which  we 
zead  with  mucb  pleafure  prior  td  the  commencement  of  our  critical 
labours.     Thefe  circumftances  tended  to  extinguish  the  prejudices 
which  we  had   formed  againft  every  kind  of  reltghus  intelligence  im» 
ported  from  the  Continent  of^ North  America;  but  ihofe  prejudices 
were  confiderably  revived  by  the  firft  article  in  the  colledlion.    We 
proceeded,  however,  through  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  fay  with 
much  fatisfafiion  till  we  came  to  the  extract  from  the  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Edwards  on  the  revival  of  religion  in  New  Kngland,  about  60  years 
jigo.     This  extraft,  together  with  part  of  a  letter  from  the  aflfociated 
fninifters  of  the  county  of  Windham  f  CoYinefticut)  to  the  people  in 
the  feveral  focieties  in  the  faid  county,  publiflied  at  Bofton  1745,  we 
earneftly  recommend  to  every  advocate  for  lay- preaching,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned;  and,  as  we  obferve  no  London  Bookfeller's 
name  on  the  title-page  of  Dr.  Erfkinc's  coUeftion,  we  requeft  the 
favour  of  our  Englifli  Methodifts  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing thoughts  of  preddent  Edwards,  which  form  the  firft  part  of  the 
feafonable  advices  which  conclude  this  coUedlion. 

**  It  fccms  to  be  on  the  fam^  foundation,  of  the  fuppofed  unprofitablenefs  of 
external  order,  that  it  hasibeen  thought  by  fome,  that  there  is  no  need  that 
,    fiich  and  fuch  religious  fervices  and  peformances  (hould  be  limited  to  any  ceN 
tain  office  in  the  church;  (of  which  more  afterwards.)     And  alfo,  that  thofe 
officers  themfclves,  as  particularly  that  of  the  gofpel-miniftry,  need  not  be 
limited^  as  it  ufed  to  be,  to  peifons  Of  a  liberal  education ;  but  fome  of  late 
have  been  for  having  others,  that  they  have  fuppofed  to  be  perfons  of  eminent 
experience,  publicly  liccnfcd  to  preach,  yea'  and  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
miniflry  ;  and  fome  minifters  have  fecined  to  favotir  fuch  a  thing.     But  boWi 
little  do  they  fecm  to  look  forward,  and  confider  the  unavoidable  confequencesj 
of  opening  fuch  a  door  ?  If  once  it  (hould  become  a  cuftom,  or  a  thing  gene- 
rally approved  and  allowed  of,  to  admit  perfons  to  the  work  of  the  n&iniftryj 
that  have  had  no  education  for  it,  becaufe  of  their  remarkable  experience.%| 
and  l^lng  perfons  of  good  underftanding,  how  many  lay.perfons  would  foonj 
appear  as  candidates  fox  the  work  of  the  minifiry  ?  I  doubt  pot  but  that  I| 
have  been  acquainted  with  fcores  that  would  have  defired  it.     And  how  (hall| 
we  know  where  to  ftop  ?  If  one  is  admitted  becaufe  his  experiences  are  re 
markable,  another  will  think  his  experiences  alfo  remarkable  ;  and  we,  peri 
haps,  fhuU  not  be  able  to  deny  but  that  they  are  near  as  great :  If  ooe  is  ad-] 
mitted  becaufe,  bcfides  experiences,  he  has  good  natural  abilities,  another  by] 
bimfelf,  and  many  of  his  neighbours,  may  be  thought  equal  to  him.    It  will  | 
be  found  of  abfolotc  neceflSty  that  there  llioclld  be  fome  certain,  viCblc  limits 
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ftxccl>  to  iavoid  'brihging  odium  upon  ourfelves,  and  bfeeding  uneafincfs  and 
ttrife  amongft  others  ;  and  I  know  of  none  better,  and  indeed  no  othef  that 
can^well  be  fixed,  than   thofe  that  the  prophet  Zachariah  fixes,  viz.  That,, 
thofe  only  (boald  be  appointed  to  be  paftors  or  fliepherds  in  God's  church,- 
that  l;a've  been  taught  to  keep  cattle  from  their  youth y  or  that  have  had  an' 
location  for  that  purpofc.     Thofe  minifters  that  have  a  difpofition  to  brealc 
over  thefe  limits,  if  they  (hould  do  fp^  and  make  a  pradice  of  it^  would 
break  down  that  fence  which  they  themfelvcs  after  a  while,  after  they  have, 
been  wearied  with  the  ill  confequences,  would  be  glad  to  have  fomcbody  elfc. 
build  up  for  them.     Not  but  that  there  may  probably  be  fome  perfons  in  the 
landy  that  have  had  no  education  at  college,  that  are  in  themfelves  better  jqua- 
lified  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  than  fome  others  that  have  taken  their 
degrees,  and  arc  now  ordained.  But  yet  L believe  the  breaking  over  thofc^ 
bounds  that  have  hitherto  been  fet,  in  ordaining  fuch  perfons,  would,  in  its ' 
confequcnces,  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the  miifing  fuch  perfons  in  the  work, 
of  the  miniftry.     The  opening  a  door  for  the  admiflion  of  unlearned  men 
to  the  work  of  the  miniftiy,  though  they  (hould  be  perfons  of  extraordinary 
experience,  would,  on  fome  accounts,  be  efpecially  prejudicial  at  fuch  a  day 
as  this  ;  becaufe  fuch  perfons,  for  want  of  anextenfive  knowledge,  are  often, 
times  forward  to  lead  others  into  thofe  things  which  a  people  are  in  danger  of 
at  fuch  a  time,  above  alLother  times,  a//%.  impulfes,  vain  imaginations,  fu-  , 
perftition,  indifcreet  zeal,  and  fuch  like  extremes  ;  jnftead  of  defending  them 
from  them,  for  which  a  people  efpecially  need  a  (hepherd,  at  fuch  an  extraor« 
dinary  feafon." 

The  following  extraft  from  the  letter  of  the  alTociated  minifters^of 
the  county  of  Windham  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  confideration  of 
all  who  derive  authority  to  preach  the  gofpel  and  adminifter  the  ordi- 
nances of  Chrill's  religion  from  any  other  fource  than  apollolicat 
fucceflion. 

'*  Another  of  thefe  falfe  and  evil  principles  which  fome  have  drank  in,  and 
others  are  (haken  with,  is,  that  no  Qther  call  is  neceffary  to  a  perfon's  under* 
taking  to  preach  the  gofpeU  but  his  being  a  true  Chriftian,  and  having  an 
inward  motion  of  the  fpirit,  or  a  pcrfuafion  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  is  ths 
will  of  God  he  (hould  preach  and  perform  other  minifterial  ads :  The  necef- 
fary confequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  no  ilanding  inftitnted  miniftry, 
or  order  of  men,  peculiarly  appointed  to  that  work  in  the  Chriftian  Church, 
known  and  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  vifible  laws  of  Chrift'j 
kingdom, 

**  From  this  falfhood  chiefly  have  fprung  up  fo  many  preachers  and  ex- 
horters  who  are  unconvincible,  and  will  hear  no  reafon  nor  arguments  againft 
their  practice;  but,  in  confequence  of  their  opinion,  arc  endeavouring  to 
overthrow  the  ftanding  miniltry  of  the  country. — Howfoever  men  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  order  and  manner  of  perfons'  introduftion  into  the' miniftry, 
ytx  the  faints  and  vifible  church  in  ail  ages,  fince  the  .times  of  the  Apoftles, 
have  owned  and  adhere4  to  this  inHirution  ;  and  the  thing  has  never  been 
oontcfted  but  by  a  few  fcdaries,  and  fick-braincd  enthufiafts  here  and  there  ;. 
againft  whoTi  it  has  been  proved  by  arguments  unanfwerable.    , 

"   I.  It  appears,  that  there  is  ^x\  ouier  of  men  fpecially  called^  defigned  and 
fcparatcd  to  this  work  by  the  coniimiilion  which  Chrift  gave  his  Apoftks^  and 

the 
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'  the  promife  attnexed  tli^rfto^  This  we  have  M/tttb.  xxviit.  tg,  fd.  Wfierr 
he  had  told  thcin,  'ver/e  i8,  *  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
.*  eanh  ;*  he  fays,  *  Go  yc  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  ihtm  in 

*  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holv  Ghoft  ;   teaching 

*  theiTi  to  obferve  all  things  whatfoever  I  hr.ve  comniandtd  you  :  imd  la  I  am 

*  with  you  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen/  Here  is  a  com- 
miiiion  given  in  the  fame  breath,  and  to  the  fame  perfom,  for  the  difpenfation 
of  the  word  rfnd  facraments.  The  fame  who  are  to  teach  :he  nations,  and  a» 
J/iarJt  rehearfcs  it,.iyiHrk  xvi.  15,  16,  to  propound  the  terms  of  falvation  to 
them,  upon  ihe  incouragemtnt  ot  falvation  and  the  peril  of  damnation  on  theif 
rejeftion,'are  to  b  pize  them,  and  teach  them  to  obferve  all  things  that 
Chrift  has  commanded,  which  certainly  includes  the  adininiit ration  of  ihc 
other  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ;  and,  in  doing  and  executing  this  com- 
Biiflion,  Chrift  promifts   to  be  wiih  them  always,  to  the  end  of  the  world: 

♦which  he  ratifies  with  the  folemn  affcveration  of  the  word,  Ari;en.  Now  if 
this  promife  is  not  to  Lift  in  its  efficac)^  till  Chrift 's  coming  to  the  laft  judg- 
ment, at  the  end  of  ihe  world,  it  muft  be  an  equivocal  an  1  ambiguous  fp  ech, 
tvhichcanbe  no  ways  undtrfocd  from  the  promife  or  consmtffion,  and  fo 
there  is  nothing  intelligible  in  it;  and  therefore  'ill  that  time  the  Apoftles 
were  to  execute  this  commiflion  :  this  we  know  they  did  not  in  their  owr> 
perfons,  for  they  died  in  a  few  years  ;  and  therefore  the  promife  is  made  and 
the  commiflion  given  to  their  fucceflbrs  in  all  ages.  Which  therefore  fettles 
a  funftion  of  the  miniftry  in  all  ages  till  Chrilt  comes  to  judge  t^e  world, 
and  till  there  remains  not  a  man  to  be  taught  nor  receive  the  facraments  in  the 
world.  ^ 

**  2.  It  appears  from  the  care  which  the  Apoftles  took  for  a  facdeffion  of 
xninifters  in  all  churches  they  planted,  and  among  all  people  that  were  con- 
verted to  the  Chrirtian  faith,  St.  Paul  gives  charge  to  Tiuis,  Tit.  i.  5. 
f  To  ordain  elders  in  every  city  ;'  and  we  find  the  Apoftles,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, wherever  they  went,  ordained  elders  in  every  church,  recommendi/ig 
them  to  God  with  prayer  and  fafting.     And  the  writings  of  the  New  Tefta- 

'ment  inform  us,  that  fettled  paftors  were  conftituted  and  eftablifhed  in  the 
churches  of  Chriftians,  as  in  Philippiy  Phil,  ii.  25.  in  Colojfey  CoU  iv.  17. 
in  Ephe/usy  for  their  elders  met  the  Apoftles  at  Miletus,  Ads  xx.  r  7.  and 
St.  John  wrote  feveral  Epiftles  in  the  Revelation  to  the  angels  of  the  feverat 
churches  in  the  lefler  Afia,  which  we're  to  furvive  him,,  and  were  the  mi- 
nifters  of  thefe  churches.  Now,  if  this  order  of  men  were  not  inftituted  by 
Chrift,  either  the  Apoftles  did  rM>t  underftand  the  mind  of  Chrift,  or  elfe  they 
aded  in  wilful  oppofition  to  it,  and  fet  up  of  their  own  heads  :  and  we  mud 
leave  it  to  you  to  choofe  which  of  thefe  confequences  you  think  beft. 

**  5.  It  appears  from  the  folemn  charge  given  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  a 
fpecial  refpcdi  and  efteem  to  be  given  to  fuch  ah  order  of  men,  above  others 
in  the  Chriftian  Church,     i  The^.  v.  12,  13.     *  We  bcfeech  you,  brethren' 

*  to  know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  rhe  Lord,  and 

*  admonifti  vou,  and  to  efteem  them  very  highly  in.love  for  their  work  fake.*' 
Phil.  ii.  29.  and  Heh,  xiii.  17.  *  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  yovy 
and  fubmit  yourfelves,  for  they  watch  for  f.our  fouls,  as  they  that  muft:  give 
an  account,  thnt  they  may  doit  with  joy  and  not  with  grief,  for  that  is  un- 
pVofirable  for  you.'  To  fiippofe  thcfe  iolcmn  charges  and  cautions  given  ta 
the  body  of  the  Chriftian  Church  nieaii,  that  they  fhould  tre^t  every  godly 
man  among  them  with.fvich  peculiar  jdpcft  aad  efteem  above  othejra,  becaufe 

•  /  -     every 
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-rvtry  one  of  them  ruleth  over  the  yeft,  and  had  the  watch  and  tare  of  their 

,  fouls  cemmit'ted  to  the(n>  and  muft  give  an  account  of  that  charge  t   Chrift : 

this  is  to  fatten  the  moft  folemn  rionienfe,  inconfiftency,  and  fdf-Qontradi<I:\ion 

cpcn  the  worths  of  the  Holy   Ghoft,  'and  to  fuppofe  any   thing  a  man  has 

a  mind  to  becaufehe  will  fuppofe  it. 

"4.  It  appears  by  the  exprefs  ordinance  and  appointment  of  the  Locd 

I      Jefos  Chrift,  for  the  maintenance  and  fubfiftcnce  of  fuch  an  order  of  men. 

This  is  evident  from  diapers  pafTages  of  Scripture  ;  but  becaufe  we  would  not 

be burdenfome  to  you,  we  will  only  mention,  i  Cor,  vi,  13,  14,  'Do  ye  not 

;     'know  that  they  which  minifter  about  holy  .things,  live -of  the  things  of  the 

'  temple  ?  and    they  which  wait  at   the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ? 

[     *  Even  fa  hath   the  Lord  ordained>  that   they  which   preach  the   Gofpel, 

[     *  fhould  live  of  the  GofpeL'     Here  thefe  things  are  moft  plainly  aflerted  ; 

j.        *'  (i.J  That  there  ^was  a  particular  order  of  men  in  the  time  of  the  law, 

feparated  by, God  for  the  minifterial  work,  and  efpecially  appointed  for  that 

bufinefs.. 

"  (2.)  That  there  is  a  proportionable  ordinance  of  Chrift  of  feleft  men  in' 
Gofpel- times  for  that  bufinefs.  •       - 

"  (3.)  That  God  has  appointed  maintenance  for  one  as  well  as  the  other  in 
their  times  and  fucceflions ;  and  though  this  order  of  men  may,  if  they  be 
able,  give  ,up  this  right  of  maintenance,  as  the  Apoftle  Paul  fometiroes  did, 
yet  it  certainly  proves  that  there  is  an  ordpr  of  men  who  have  a  divine  right 
to  it,  'viz,  all  who  according  to  the  will  of  Chrift  preach  the  Gofpel ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  every  true  Chriflian,  and  every  rrtan  who  thinks  he  is  moved 
by  an  inward  call  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  has  a  ri^ht  to  clairp  maintenance  from 
all  other  Chriftians  to  whom  he  performs,  qn  account  of  this  inftitution  of 
Chrift,  is  the  fame  thing  in  effedl  as  to  fay,  that  every  Chriftian  is  bound  by 
this  law  to  maintain  every  other  Chriftian  ;  and  fo  to  fet  up  fuch  an  ordinance 
of  Chrift  as  deftroys  itfelf. 

"  5.  It  appears  by  the  diref^ion  given  in  Scripture  about. their  trial,  or 
the  examination  and  proof  of  their  qualifications,  and  the  manner  of  their  in- 
trodu<Slion  into  .the  office  of  the  miniftry.  There  are  many  dire(^ions  given 
about  the  qualifications  of  fuch  as  are  to  be  minifters  and  teachers  in  the 
church,  which  certainly  don't  agree  to  all  Chriftians,  and  therefore  pro^ve 
■  that  every  godly  man  has  ,not  a  right  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  church,  i  ^tm* 
lii.  2,   3,  4 — 6.     *>Abi(hopmuft  be  blamelefs, — vigilant,  fober,  of  good 

I*  behaviour,  given  tohofpitality,  apt  to  teach,,  not  a  novice  ;'  and  c^^p,  ir. 
ij.  *  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine;' 
and  thefe  are  among  ihofe  things  in  the  I5ih  vcrfe,  he  bids  him  infdirate  op, 
and  give  himfelf  wholly  to,  that  his  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  2  T/%', 
li.  15.     *  Study  to  (hew  thyfelf  approved  unto  God,  a  workm.in  that  needtnh 

*  not  be  athamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  7V/.  11  5.  *  And 
'  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  a^   I  had  appointed  thee  ;  for  a  bifliop  muft  be 

*  blamelefs, — a  lover  of  hofpitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  fober,  juft,  holy, 
•  *  temperate,  holding  faft  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been   taught  (or  in 

*  teaching,)   that  he  may  Ije  able,  by  found  doctrine,  both  to  exhort,  and  to  . 

*  convince  the  gainfayers/  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  efTential  qualifications  that 
niHft  be  found  in  minifters,  which  proves  that  every  Chriftian  may  not  be  a 
teacher,  for  every  one  has  not  thefe  qualiiicaiions,  and  thciefore  no  man  may 
undertake  this  work  becaufe  he  is  a  Chriftian  :  he  muft  have.fomeihing  elie 
bcfide  the  fan^afying  grace  that  is  given  to  Chriftiani  to  qualify  him  for  it* 

And 
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An<i  thcfe  texts  alfo  prove,  that  there  is  an  order  of  men  in(litu/ed  by  file 
Lord  Jefus  Chriil  to  be  teachers  in  his  church,  and  in  them  thefe  qaalificatioss 
ought  to  be  found,  fo  far  as  men  can  difcern,  before  they  be  conftiiuted 
teachers  in  the  church.  Now  thefe  muft  be  tried  and  found  in  them  by  the 
prelbytcry  who  are  to  fet  them  apart ;  for  feveral  of  thefe  texts  are  direction* 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  grounds  and  diredions  of  their  judgment,  of  meet 
perfons  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  t6  which  the  Apoftle  bids  them  ordain 
them.  And  it  is  the  will  of  Chfift,  that  men  (hould  be  firft  proved  to  have 
thefe  qualifications  in  them,  before  the  prelbytery  may  fet  them  apart  for  this 
work.  The  Apoftle,  having  given  Timothy  diredlions  about  the  qualifi- 
cations oF  minifters  in  i  Tim.  3d  to  the  8th  verfe,  he  then  tells  thera  the  qua. 
lifications  of  deacons,  and  then  fays,  yer.  10.  '  And  let  thefe  alfo  firft  be 
•  proved,  then  let  them  ufe  the  office  of  a  deacon,  being  found  blamelefs/ 
being  found  to  have  the  qualifications  fet  down,  then  let  them  be  appointed 
to  the  office,  otherwife  the  words,  *  let  thefe  alfo  be  proved,'  could  have  no 
relation  to  what  went  befoie  concerning  prelbyters  or  bifhops,  whereas  the 
difpofition  of  the  words  neceffitate  this  conftrudlion  of  them;  let  thefe  be 
proved  and  tried  according  to  thefe  qualificationst  as  well  as  minifters.  And 
when  he  dircds  Timothy  about  the  ordination  of  Prefl)y ters,  he  fays,  i  Tim* 
i.  22^  *  Lay  hands  fuddenly  on  no  man  :'  which  fliews  that  he  muft  ordain 
no  man  but  upon  good  pr(X}f  and  trial,  and  finding  thefe  qualifications  in 
him..  In  all  we  fee,  that  folemn  ordination  by  the  hands  of  the  preft>ytery 
is  necefiary  to  conftiture  a  man  a  preft)yter  or  teacher  in  the  church;  and 
this  is  in  all  places  in  the  Gofpel  fpoken  of  as  the  way  of  their  introduftion, 
onlefs  where  perfons  had  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  call,  which  they 
were  not  only  fitiisfied  in  themfelvcs,  but  able  alfo  to  offer  fufficient  proof  of  to 
aU  others." 

Thefe  are  the  refleftions  and  reafonings, 'not  of  High-Church 
Epifcopalians,  but  of  fixteen  Prcfbyterian  minifters,  who  flouriflied 
more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  and  they  are  fan3;iohed  by  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  moft  refpeftable  clergymen  at  prefent,  not  only  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  Chriftian  world.  We  need  not  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  immenfe  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  important  fubjefl:  of  church  go- 
vernment, though  both  were  minifters  of  the  fame  church  and  bound 
iy  their  fubfcription  to  maintain  the  fame  pririciples.  .  With  genuine 
/Prcfbjrterians  like  Dr.  Erfkine,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  much  con- 
troverfy  ;  or,  (hould  we  be.  a'ttacked  by  fuch  men,  of  which,  indeed, 
Vft  have  no  apprehcnfion,  there  is  little  danger  of  our  difputes 
weakening  the  authority  of  either  of  our  ettablifhments. 


immi»-mt^ 


Pye'j  jil/red. 
{Continued  frojn  p.  ^34.) 

•'  T  TE  cead'd — but  ftill  the  accents  of  his  tongue 

jLJiPerfuative,  on  the  attentive  hearers  hung: 
The  monarch  and  his  warlike  thanes  around 
Sail  liftcning  fat,  In  Hknt  wonder  bound.** 

Thii 


Vyes  Alfred,  34t 

This  IS  the  .  ' 

%eiVi  Jf  juuv  afji(j)f %t/r'  0|UiQ)v)* 

of  Homer,  which  Milton  has  fo  beautifully  imitated  in  his  Paradife 
Loft.  We  copfefs  we  are  pleafed  with  thcfe  occafional  recurrences  to 
tfae  ancients:  they  gratify  thc'mind  of  the  fcholar,  and  if,  as  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  they  are  made  with  judgment,  they  leave  the  reader 
fomewhat  in  the  ftatie  of  the  hero's  audience^  "ftill  fixed  to  hear." 

The  cfFeft  produced  on  the  Caledonian  chiefs  by  the  Royal  Sup* 
pliant's  narrative  is  well  defcribed  in  an  appropriate  ilmiie. 

**  As  when,  in  fummer  Ikies,  the  furges  fleep. 
Till  Zephyr  gently  lifts  the  rippling  deep, 
'  And,  frnoothly  rolling  to  the  filken  breeze. 
Murmur,  with  gentle  fwcll,  the  placid  fea?  ; 
Then  as,  with  bolder  fweep,  the  frefhening  gales 
Curl  the  white  wave,  a  hoarfer  found  prevails ; 
Till  daih'd  impetuous  on  the  groaning  fhore, 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  foaming  billows  roar  : 
So,  by  degrees,  the  tale  of  forrow  draws 

From  the  chafed  breaft,  foft  whifpers  of  applaufe,  ' 

O'er  pity's  tear,  till  indignation  rife, 
And  anger  beam  from  every  chieftain's  eyes. 
Each  voice  for  \Var's  avenging  thunder  calls, 
And  ihouts  of  battle  echo  round  the  walls." 

This  is  followed  by  one  of  thofe  linej  quas  tncuria  fudtty  of  which, 
to  fay  the  truth,  there  aire  too  many;  and  which  are  the  lefs  to  be 
excufed  ;  as  a  very  moderate  fhare  of  attention  would  have  remayed 
them  ail. 

**  Long,  through  the  dome,  th*  increaftng  Xy\m\A\.  gronvs  !  ' 

Gregor  undertakes  to  aflift  the  King,  and  young  Donald,  his  fon, 
folicits  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  who — 

pour  from  every  plain. 

Mountain  and  woody  vale 

*.'  From  Inverary's  bleak  and  hoary  brow,   » 
Frowning  with  craggy  rocks,  ;^nd  white  with' friow ; 
From  chill  Locliabct's  wild  and  dcfart  plain, 
Wafh'd*  by  the  furges  of  the  norihcrn  main  ; 
From  Tiviot's  flowery  vales,  whofc  meads  among, 
Tv^ted  his  pellqcvd  current  rolls  along. 
From  Gr^iTfipian  hills,  with  piny  forefts  crown'd, 
Apd  Cheviot's  heaths,   in  futurx^  fcng  rcnown'd, 
The  generous  warriors  crowd  with  fierce  deliiiht.  ' 

-  Breaihing  alarms,  and  panting  for  the  fight; 
Freqnent  as  when  fweet  Miia's  genial  hours 
Bt'paiot  the  cnamci'd  mearfs  wiih  odorous  flowers. 
Moved  by  the  inlHncl  of  indufbrious  care, 
The  cluft^ring  bees  f.varm  through  the  fragrant  nir, 
Jl'^rg  o'er  the  cQwilip'd  vale,   and  thy  my  hii!, 
And  Nature's  factS  wiih  thronging  myriads  filU'*- 

Thofe 
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Thefc  are  undoubtedly  very  excellent  lines ;  and  yet  wr  arc  not 
altogether  pleafed  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  fimile ;  it  is  too 
magnificent  for  the  occafion.  Mr.  Pye  is  a  man  of  learning  5  did  he 
not  r^colleft  what  Demetrius  Phalereus  fays  of  Glitarchus's  walp  ? 

The  valedictory  fpeech  of  the  good  old  King  is  uncxceptionably 
beautiful. 

-"  Befide  the  plumed  hod,  with  lifted  hands,  ^ 

Anxious,  and  fad,  the  hoary  monarch  ftands. 

*  Ye  valiant  chiefs,'  he- cries,  *  in  many  a  field. 

By  hardy  deeds  to  fenfc  of  danger  fteeled, . 

Be  it  yours  ro  guard,  amid  the  fatal  ftrife. 

The  facred  pledge  I  give,  my  Donald's  life. 

And  thou,  illuftiious  King,  whofe' fame's  bright  ray 

Burfts  forth  at  dawning  with  the  blaze  of  day  ; 

Inured,  in  earlieft  youth,  to  war's  alarms. 

To  ftand  unmoved  amid  the  (hock  of  arms. 

To  temper  Valour's  heat  with  judgment  fage, 

And  teach  the  ftorm  of  battle  where  to  ragre — 

Should  ra(h  prefumption  fire  my  Donald's  bread. 

Check  the  wili  fury  by  thy  mikl  behcfl. 

So,  at  the  eve  of  fome  vidorious  day. 

When  in  mix'd  folds  the  Britifh  cnfigns  play. 

Either  unconquer'd  nation  (hall  embrace. 

In  deathlefs  amity,  a  kindred  race, 

Each  (hall  proteding  Alfred's  glory  claim. 

And  hail  him  monarch,  in  Britannia's  name." 

Alfred  crofTcs  Scotland,  and  embarks  at  Solway  Frith.  His  navi- 
.gation  at  firft  is  profperous ;  but  on  the  coaft  of  South  Wales  he  is 
overtaken  by  a  furious  ftorm,  which  difperfes  all  his  flset,  ann  drives 
hirn  towards  Start  Point,  near  Bridgewater  Bay :  here  his  veffel  is 
dafii^  to  pieces,  and  h<;  himfelf  efcapes  with  difficulty  to  the  Ihore. 
The  behavi  ur  of  the  King  on  this  trying  occafion,  as  on  all  others, 
is  pious  and  refigned.  He  laments  the  fate  of  his  allies,  and  he  deeply 
feels  the  difappoirttment  of  his  patriotic  views  for -his  country ;  but  he 
concludes  with  a  dutiful  acquiefcence  in  the  decrees  of  the  Alaiighty, 

*'  Rais'd  to  the  (kies,  or  humbled  to  the  dufl, 
I  bow  to  thee  the  merciful  and  juil.      "^ 

The  King  now  quits  the  fhore,  and  cautioufly  penetrates  into  the 
country. 

'*  Till,  leaving  far  behind  the  fea-girt  coa(r. 
His  ftrength,  by  conltant  toil  and  famine,  loft, 
Exhaufted  Nature,  with  fupreme  command. 
Impels  his  courfe  to  man's  afTifting  hand. 

As,  from  the  bofom  of  the  wood,  his  eyes 
Beheld  the  fmoke,  in  fpiry  column  rife, 
Hailvpg  o'f  human  kind  the  needful  aid, 
He  fought  the  cottage  'mid  the  c'nibowerlng  (hade, 
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And,  as  a  fuppliant,  at  the  lowly  door. 
Implored  the  meek  comp:tHion  of  the  poor# 

*\No[  to  {he  fplenjid  palace  of  the  great. 
The  pride  of  affluence,  or  <he  ponpof  ftatc, 
Is  Charity  confined  ; — her  heavenly  reign 
Scorns  not  the  ho. el  ot  the  cottage  fwam.— 
Soon  troin  the  cates,  by  frugal  lab  »ur  ftofed,     "  . 
.    ,        The  aged  he.rdfman  fpreads  his  homely  board. 
And  ihc  near  houfewife,   with  afliduous  care, 
Joys  in  the  hofpicable  toil  to  (hare, 
While  counefy^  not  fiich  as  courts  impart, 
B  It  the  pure  language  of  the  generous  heart, 
Vouches,  wijh  fmiles  that  Flattery  ne'er  exprefs'd, 
The  genuine  welcome  of  the  wandering  gueU." 

Alfred  filently  fpeculates  on  the  fceiie  before  him:  his  fpeculations 
iiowcfver,  are  too  refin-d  and  minute;  yet  there  is  fomething-charac- 
tehfticalJy  excellent  in  the  following  lines ;  * 

**  As  now  my  failing  powers  your  kindnefs  feel^ 
Trae  guard  and  glory  of  my  country's  weal, 
Never,  while  litc's  warm  current  bathes  this  heart. 
Shall  the  ftrong  image,  now  imprefs'd,  depart. 
And,   'mid. the  profperous  fcenes  of  regal  Itate, 
If  profperous  fcenes  may  yet  on  Alfred  wait, 
Siili  ihali  remembrance  cling  with  ceafelefs  force, 
To  Splendour's  bafis,  and  to  Plenty's  fource. — 
Yes  !   England's  future  laws  "(hall  careful  (hield 
The  manly  fwains  who  cultivate  her  field. 
Though  Commerce  fpread  her  boundlefs  ocean  wide,. 
O  facrcd  b^  the  fprings  that  feed  her  tide, 
Sdcrtd  the  fteady  rock  on  which  fhe  ftands 
And  views  her  empire  ftretch'd  o'er  diftant  lands." 

\  Here  the  author  ftiould  have  ftopped ;  but  he  injudicioufly  adds  four 
•lines  in  which,  with  the  herd  of  declaiiners,  he  confounds  commerce 
with  luxury.  Wijen  will  p<.'ets  timely  recolle£l  the  golden  apothegm 
of  father  Hefiod  that—*'  half  is  more  than  the  whole  !*' 

Every  one  knows  the  ilory  of  Alfred's  being  rated  by  his  ruftic 
hofteis  for  negligently  fuffering  her  cakes  to  burrV.  Jt  was  not  eafy 
to  relate  this  with  propriety  in  heruic  verfe.  Mr.  Pye,  however,  has 
attempted  it  ;  and  we  regard  his  fucceis  as  no  fmall  proof  of  his  tafte 
and  judgment.  *  ^ 

•'  Sad  o'er  thc>  hearth  the  penfive  hero  hung, 

Fix'd  his  un weening  eye,  and  mute  his  tongue, 

» 

'       '■■  I  I.     ■  ,      II  I         I  II     -■■ii       ,  I  I      I      wtrnm^tm-mmmmmmmm- 

I  -  ♦  T.  . 

'  *  "  This  circumflance  of  Alfred  neglefting  the  roafting  cakes,  and  the  wo- 
man's reproof,  is  related  by  all  the  hillorians.  Aflfer  gives  the  woman's 
9rqtds  in  the  following  d ill ich  from  fome  contemporary  bard  : 

*•  Urere  q"os  cernis  panes  gyrare  moraris, 
Cumynimium  gaudes  hos  n^inducare  caleptes,'' 

...  '  Deeply 
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Deeply  intent  on  fccnes  of  prefent  woe. 
Or  planning  futuie  vengeance  on  the  focy 
The  objefts  round  him,  like  the  viewlefs  air,    - 
Pafs  o'er  his  mind,  nor  leave  an  image  there ; 
yl Hence  oft,  with  flippant  tongue,  the  bufy  dame 
The  recklefy  ftranger's  apathy  would  blame, 
Who,  carelefs,  let  the  flame  thofe  viands  waftCf 
His  ready  hunger  ne'er  refufed  to  tafte." 

» 

In  this  retreat  the  Monarc^i  is  accidentally  difcovercd  by  Ethel- 
vrood,  who  informs  him  that  the  neighbourhood  is  full  of  enemies  ia 
queft  of  him,  and  that  it  is  neceflary  to  feek  a  more  retired  place qf 
abode.  The  '^  fwaia"  propo fes  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  and  thither  they 
immediately  agree  to  repair. 

\  All  this  is  well  told.     We  do  not,  however,  much  approve  of 
defcribing  a  iimpic  event  iii  fuch  pompous  terms  as  tbefe, 

*'  The  diftant  founds  of  fupplicating  fear 
Picrc'd  through  the y?/f/?/ air  his  liftening  car." 

Nor  of  fuch  awkward  inverfions  as  the  following : 

*f  Oddune,  with  me,  from  Wilton's- day  of  woe 
Preferved,  to  perifli  by  this  cruel  foe. 
Deeming,  of  fuccour  hopelefs,  blefs'd  his  doom 
To  fall,  with  flanghter'd  thoufands  for  his  tomb," 

A  very  fine  paffage  occur§  in  page  66. 

**  Still,  ftill,  alas !  on  thefe  unhappy  lands. 
Supreme,  Opprcflion's  proud  Coloflus  ftands ; 
Still  o'er  my  wretched  people's  proftrate  race 
Waves,  with  gigantic  arm,  his  iron  mace," — 

We  have,  however,  fomc  idea  that  even  this  might  be  improved  by 
altering  the  piinftuation,  and  taking  away  the  fign  of  the  genetiyc 
cafe  from  Oppreffeon.     We  would  read  the  fecond  line  thus- 
Supreme,  Opprefljon,  proud  Coloffus,  ftands  ; 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  book  are  fingularly  happy. 

**  The  generous  hero  look'd  with  afpeft  bland, 

Raifed  him  with  air  hepign,  and  prefs'd  his  hind.-w 

Nor  fmall  the  woman's  terror,  when  confefs'd. 

She  faw  the  monarch  in  her  rated  gueft. 

Norlefs  his  kind  attentive  care,  to  cheer 

Her  trembling  heart,  and  cancel  every  fear :        "^ 

With  friendly  jeft  her  terror  he  begutles, 

Ai)d  rallies  all  her  doubts  in  fpoitivc  fmiles  ; 

But  with  a  graver,   though  a  milder  tone. 

His  thankful  words  in  foothing  accent  own 

Of  poverty,  the  hofpitabje  worth. 

That  took  the  houfelefs  ft|:angcr  to  its  health.** 

The  third  Book  ppens  with  the  retirement  of  the  fugitives  to  AthcJ^ 
ney  5  and  here  many  traits  appear  of  Alfred's  benevolence  and  hu^ 

jnanity" 


I 
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ttimVj^  bf  ^Itrtiich,  to  do  the  author  juftiee^  he  never  lofes..  fi^ht**— 
The  number  of  the  King's  adherents  now  rapidly  increafe. 

•«i  Oft  from  theifle,  bctwccrt  the  twilight  fliade^ 
By  Ethelwood  attended^  Alfred  ftray'd  \ 
And  many  a  chief  conceal'd>  of  g£htle  bloody 
They  foundj  and  tempted  o'er  the  iheltering  flood. 

But  an  epic  poem  is  nothing  without  niachinery.  Aiigels  and  devils 
are  now  exploded,  and  necromancers  and  wizards  are  fcarce  tolerated 
in  a  Grub-ftreet  paftoral.  What  then  remains  for  the  poet  ?  It  is 
not  for  us  to  decide ;  but  Mr.  Pye  has  chofen  to  employ  the  agency 
of  a  Druid, 

In  this  we  fcarcely  think  he  has  been  happy.  Alfred  is  a  man  of 
ftrvent  and  rational  piety ;  could  he,  confidently  as  a  Ghriftian,  be- 
lieve in  the  fupernatural  powers,  or  rely  on  the  prophetic  revelations 
of  an  idolater?  Befides,  the  objedls  of  {>elief  muft  be  always  thof<6 
of  the  age.  The.  contemporaries  of  Macbeth  believed  in  witches^ 
and  tho^  of  Godfrey,  of  BuUogne,  in  magic :  whereas  Druidifm 
was  worn  out  in  England  long  &fore  the  age  of  Alfred.  Allowing 
the  author  his  Druid,  however,  he  muft  be  admitted  to  have  made  a 
mod  excellent  ufe  of  hinu  He  reprefents  him  as  defcribing,  iii 
abrupt  and  prophetic  language,  the  moft  remarkable  events ,  of  out 
hiftory  to  the  prefent  day :  and  we'cannot  but  think  that  Mr*  Pye  has 
(hewn  no  lefs  good  tafte  in  the  fele£lion  of  thofe  events,  than  gooS 
poietry  in  narrating  them*    The  Druid  is  thus  introduced^— 

*^  With  fudden  honor  rock'dthe  trembling  ground^ 
And  diftant  thunder  (hook  the  vail  profound  j 
When,  from  the  cave,  a  venerable  form 
Stalk'd  forth, .  announced  by  the  preluding  fiornf^ 
About  his  limbs  a  fnowy  garment  roU'd 
floats  to  the  wind  in  many  an  ample  fold ;  ^ 

His  brow  ferene  a  rich  tiara  bound, 
And  loofe  his  iUver  trefTes  flream'd  arotttni^ 
In  his  right  hand  a  golden  harp  declared 
The  faCred  fandlion  of  the  Druid  bard. — 
Sqon  as  the  royal  chief  the  ridon  faw, 
To  earth  he  bent  in  reverential  awe. 

•  Rife,  fort  of  regal  dignity^*  hefaid, 
*  Nor  bow  to  human  duft  thy  laurel'd  head  ( 
Mortal  like  fhee»  I  draw  precarious  breath, 
8ubje^  to  pain,  to  forrow,  and  to  death* 
*Tu  thine  o'er  mighty  nations  to  prefide, 
CoRkmand  their  armies,  and  their  councils  guidie  i 
^Tis  mine  to  look  beyond  Time's  paffing  date. 
And  rf  ad  the  page  obfcure  of  future  fate^ 
Strike,  with  bold  handi  the  free  prophetic  lyre^ 
And  wake  to  dillant  yeals  the  wafbling  wire : 
Our  po^Vers  alike,  by  powier  fupreme,  are  gir^nj 
£ach  but  the  &ebk  minifttr  of  Heaven^*-^ 
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*Mid  famed  Cbrnobia's  rocks,  walh'd  by  the  main. 

Oft  have  I  liftcn'd  to  the  myifc  ft^rain,  '  *  ^       ' 

What  time  on  old  fidleriuro's  topmofft  be^hl 

Aerial  vifions  fwam  before  my  fight, 

And  lays  divin£>  by  voice  immortal,  fung, 

In  heavenly  cadence  o'er  my  fenfes  hung. 

Nor  is  to  me  unknown  the  facred  lore 

Of  Mona's  Druid  caves,  and  Arvon's  Ihorc.— 

£ven  now  I  feel  the  cnthufiaft  flame  arife. 

And  unborn  ages  borll  opon  my  e)res  ; 

Vifions  of  dtftartc  times  before  me  roll. 

And  all  the  Godhead  ru(hes  on  my  foul.' 

Hi&  cye-balls,  as  he  fpoke,  with'  rapture  glow'd. 
Hit  foowy  robes  in  ampler  volume  Aow  'd. 
The  radiant  fillets  that  his  temples  bind, 
Buril — loofer  float  hi$  trefles  to  the  wind  ; 
His  form  expands,  he  moves  with  firmer  tread. 
And  lambent  glories  play  around  his  head  : — 
With  rapid  hand  he  ftrikes  the  facred  lyre. 
To  ftrain$  of  rapture  wakes  the  thrilling  wire, 
And,  to  the  found  refponfive,  pours  along 
The  fervid  energy  of  my  flic  fong/*  ^ 

This  is  genuine  poetry. — ^It  was  obfcrved  of  Davrd  Mallet  that  in 
Writing  his  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  he  forgot  he  was  a  philofopherj 
and,  we  think,  we  have  heard  it  remarked  of  a  modern  author,  that 
in  his  poem  of  Alfred,  he  has  ftrangely  forgot  jth at  the  monarch  was 
a  legiflaton-  This  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Pye :  he  dwells 
on  that  part  of  his  trero's  hiftory  with  great  complacency,  and  never 
fioiffes  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  fubjeft. 

The  termination  of  the  civil  feuds  which  had  fo  long  diftrailed 
England,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIH.  is  elegantly  given. 

"  Lo,  died  in  civil  blood,  the  argent  rofe. 
In  rival  tint,  .with  guilty  crimfon  glows, 
Tilly  blending  o^er  the  fallen  Ufurper's  tomb. 
In  friendly  wreath  the  mingled  flowerets  bloom." 

Alfred  was  fond  of  conf^merce;  and,  in  a  barbarous  age^  fent  out 
peopiey  as  Spelman  fays,  "  to  difcover  theNorth-eaft  Pai^ge."  Mr. 
Pye  mentions  thefe  .kudablc  exertions  of  this  wonderful  man  with 
juft  praife;  and  the  fubjed,  naturally  enough^  iirings  forward  ih^ 
following  compliment  to  the  Thames —  1 

"  To  pile  her  marts  contending  nations  meet, 
i   The  world^s  prodnftions  o£S::ring  at  her  feet. 
Whate'ef  of  wealth  in  various  regidns  (Kines/  * 
Glows  in  their  fands,*  or  larks  within  their  mines  ^ 
Whate'^erfrom  bounteous  Nature  men  receive,' 
Whatever  toil  ean  rear,  or  art  can  weaver  ' 

Her  princely  merchants  bear  from  every  zone, 
Th«ir  country^d  ftoiiesincxeafmg  with  tbeit  own^    . 
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And,  as  the  dewy  moiftare  Sol  exhales,  .^ 

With  beam  refulgent,  frdiii  the  itriguoo5  valcs^ 

pefcends  in  favouring  ftiowers  of  genial  rairf; 

To  fertilize  the  hill  arid  arid  plains      .        ' 

So  wealth,  colleded  hj  the  merchatft's  hand# 

Spreads  wide;  in  general  plenty,  o'er  the  land/' 

This  IS  a  more  juft  ind  rational  view  of  commerce  thati  fllat  al'* 
teady  noticed,  and  much  more  worthy  of  the  author;  who  now  art- 
fully returns  to  the  immediate  futjedt  of  the  poem,  and  c(ilnclude$ 
the  book  in  a  flrain  of  uncommon  fublimity  and  beauty. 

•  **  Phantoms  of  glory,  ftay ! — They  fleet  along. 

Borne  on  the  Area  m  of  yifionaryfong,-*-' 
Hear  ye  yon  (houts  ? — The  (hoot  of.  triumf^  hear  f . 
It  fwells,  itburfts,  on  my  enraptured  ear."«««    • 
|.  The  hour  of  vengeance  comes !  On  ypn  bleak  height 

The  vulture  claps  his  wings,  and  fnufB  the  fights 
See  o'er  the  ranks  the  crimfon  banners  float  I 
Hark,  the  loud  clarion  fwells  the  brazen  note !  ^ .-        . 
Denmark's  dark  raven,  cowering,  hears  the  founds 
His  flagging  pinion  droops,  and  fweepa  the  ground*        >    ' 

He  ceafed. — Amazed  the  wondering  w^irrior  ftood^ 
The  myftic  numbers  chill'd  his  curdling  bloods- 
Pale  links  the  feer  in  fpeechlefs  extacy, 
Wild  heaves  his  breaft,  and  haggard  rolls  his  eye  2 
Till,  feizing  with  his  hand  the  lacred  lyre,      • 
His  fkilful  fingers  fvrept  again  the  w>re,  .       '  - 

Soft  o'er  his  mind  the  ftream  of  mufie  ftole, 
And  footh'd  the  labouring  rapture  of  his  fouU 

(To  be  concluded  in  aur  next.) 


Edivy  and  Elgiva\  a  Tragedy  in  fivi  A^s,  Performed  at"  the  Nta) 
Theatre.  Written  by  Charles  Jared  Ingerfol.  8vo.  Pp;  84.. 
DickinSk     Philadelphia.    1801.   * 

1r  is  a  felf  evident  maxim  that  all  the  arts  which  conduce  to  the 
^mbellifhment  of  fociety  afe  to  be  reverenced  ^  thofe,  therefore^ 
who  write  for  the  ftage  (hould  be  highly  efteemed,  as,  of  all,  .the  arts^ 
dramatic  poetry  is  that  which  has  the  mofl  powerful  influence  ovef 
the  human  heart. 

The  dramatic  poet  feiies,  at  once,  upon  all  the  jfaculties  qf  the 
rpul ;  he  moves  them  at  his  will,  he  appals  with  terror^  excites  by  de- 
light, and  infpires  with  glory ;  he  forces  the  tears  of  pity,  he  impeld 
the  convulfions  of  laughter  \  ihame  becomes,  in  his  handS)  a  battery^ 
find  indignation  a  tivo-edged  fword  againft  Vice :  while  we  hear  his 
language  and  fee  his  ideas  faithfully  perfonified,  we  are  no  lojngef. 
n^afters  of  our  own  feelings :  we,  as  it  weft,  give  ourfelves  up  to  bd 
»ew  modelled  ;  and  though  the  fame  abhorrence  of  wrong  and  appro** 
P^^iwi  of  riglit|  which  agitate  us  in  the  fcene,  do  not  always  ac«^ 
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company  us  intd  c^mmanlife,  yet  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  the  lefTons 
which  we  imbibe  in  this  great  fchool  of  fnorality,  inak€l  us  better, 
even  in  defpite  of  ourfelves. 

When  fuch  is  the  utility  of  the  theatre,  and  fuch  the  fway  of  the 
dramatic  poet;  when  the  nage  fpeaks  fo  forcibly  to  the  heart,  as  the 
cu-gan  of  amufemeht  and  virtue,  there  is  little  wonder  it  fliouid  be 
{pftered  by  the  grave  and  the  gay ;  and  that  wife  legiflators  fhould 
life  its  pcrfuafion  as  one  of  the  beft  of  laws,  and  clafs  its  influence 
fiext  to  that  of  religion  itfclf.  We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  this  falutary  influence  can  be  reafonably  expefted  to  floW 
from  the  performances  of  Mr.  Ingersoi.. 

The  pieces,  which  have  hitherto  been  exhibited  on  the  American 

fiage,  have  confified,  foe  the  moft  part,  of  the  ftock-plays  of  our  bed 

£ngliih  poets,  together  with  ,an  annual  addition  of  fuch   modern 

/   worlcs  as  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  England.     Whether  the  nature 

of  republican*  government,   the  bufy  habits  of   commerce,  or  the 

American  climate,  be  ungenial  to  poetry,  we  know  hot ;  but  certain 

it  is,  that  we  have  feen  but  very  few  produftions  of  this  nature  from 

the  pen  of  Americans,  whicK  do  not  fink   far  below  mediocrit}'. 

Some  little  things,  indeed,  we  ha^e  lately  had  handed  to  us,  which 

form  an  exception  to  this  remark,  amongft  which  are  the  poetical 

,effays  of  Mr.  Dennis  of  New  Hampfliire.    We  have   alfo  been 

much  pleafed  with  a  poem  entitled  the  Powers  or  Genius,  by  Mr. 

Linn  of  Philadelphia.     America  has  been  very  fruitful  in  orators, 

and  profe-writers.     Galloway,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Ames, 

BouDiNOT,  Morse,  Belknap,  Dr.  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,  Ogden, 

Jay,  and  many  others  that  we  could  name,  hav£  difcovered  abilities, 

not  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  any  country  ;  but  the  poetic 

mufe  feems,  as  yet,  to  have  had  but  few  votaries  in  the  United  States, 

and  of  thofe  few  fcarcely  one  has  courted  her  with  fuccefs.     As  to 

dramatic  poetry,  the  few  attempts  of  this  nature  that  we  have  ften, 

before  the  prefent  piece,  were  abfolutely  beneath  criticifm  s  compo- 

'  fitions  totally  deftitute  of  energy  or  effefl.     The  ftruAure  of  the 

American  dramas  is  always  too  inartificial.     The  authors  cannot  be 

faidto^have  failed  in  drawing  charaders,  becaufe  there  is  not  the 

Hir^hitA  reafon  to  fuppbfe  they  ever  attempted  to  draw  one.     All  the 

Dumerous  political  plots  that  they  have  feen  unravelled  have  not  taught 

them  t9  invent  one  plot  for  the  ftage;  and,  as  to  their  wit,  we  may 

apply  the  old  line :  •*  but  you  make  a  point  to  have  no  point  at  all. 

We  fay  not  this  for  the  purpofe  of  indulging  critical  feverity ;  but  to 

excite  emulation  ip  a  people,  defcended  from  thore,  who  proud/y'raofc 

amongft  them^an jQtway,  aCongreve,  and  a  Shakefpeare. 

The  piece  uii4er  our  immediate  confiderajtion  is  written  by  a  young 
man,  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Merry^  whom  the  Britifh  public  fo 
much  admired  as  an  ^Arefs,  and  efteemed  as  a  woman,  under  the 
name  of  Brunt&n.  We  copy  the  Dramatis  Personae  becaufe  our  Engli»P 
readers  may  recplic<9:  fome  of  the  performers  lo  have  *<  llrutted  their 
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hour  upon  the  ftage"  in  this  country,  and  will  not  much  lament,  th^t 
here  **  they  arc  heard  no  more.*' 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Ed*wy  (King  of  England)  .......  Mr.  Cooper# 

Prince,  Edgar Mr.  Gaik. 

,  .  Afchh'tjhop  Odo  .............  Mr.  Morris.  -)  _ 

\   '  Dunftan, %  .  .  Mr.  Warrek.  .    ; 

G§dolfbtn  . •  •  Mr.  Wignell. 

Vorttmer  .  ^  ...............  .  Mr.  Wood. 

Clement Mr.  Priomore. 

1  John Mr.  Usher. 

Officer Mr.  Hopkins. 

\  Elgvva Mrs.  Merrt, 

s     This  tragedy  is  built  on  hiftoticsil  tefttmony  and  intended  to  pourw 

tray  the  loves  of  EowY  and  Elgiva,  the  pride  and  vengeance  of 

DuNSTAN,  and  the  conteft  for  power  between  the  fecularpriefts  and 

the  tribe  of  monkhood.     Here  is   a  large  fcope  for  railing .  all  the 

JpafHons  of  human  nature,  and  dire£ling  them  intp^a  proper  channel  ; 

Dutalas!  the  author  has  only  raifed  one^  and  that  is,  contempt  for 

^is  prefumption.     He  feems  not  to  have  a  flngle  requiUte  for  literatjf 

icompofition  of  any  kind :  his  didlon  is  puerile,  weak,  and  unfne<% 

Ltrical ;  his  fentences  are  made  up  of  expletives,  which  do  not  ferve 

^ even  the  poor  purpofe  of  fmoothing  the  meafure ;  he  has  never  been 

^told,  that  every  epithet,  which  does  not  add  a  force  to,  muft  take 

Yfom,  the  ftrength  of  the  language,  and  his  fentences  are  loaded  with 

them^   his  conftruAion   is  every   where  harfli    and   full   of   falfe 

pofitions,  even  where  there   would  be   little  difficulty  in  a  tranf« 

pofition. 

The  firft  inftance  we  remember  is : 

:  ^^  Could  havft  wrought  thb  on  their  wavering  minds.''       •       - 

How  eafily  might  an  be  made  upon  and  wavering  a  fpondee  inftead 
of  a  daftyl  ?     His  heroine  is  every  where  read  Elgiva. 
Of  his  grammatical  knowledge  a  fingle  quotation  will  be  fufficknt 
roof: 

^*  Tout/el/ my  litgt  are  txcommuTiiciittif** 

where  jHurfelf  is  meant  for  a  nominative  cafe  without  a  primitive. 
»0f  his  ear  take  one  line  out  of  a  thoufand  for  its  fmoothntft— • 

**  Well  difciplined  and  richly  accoutered  ;** 

^  and  for  harmony  : 

^«  And  who  wait  but  his  nod  to  grafp  their  fpears  ;" 

fo«  ten  dull  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line,'*  where  can  the  paut 

[  be  made,  \yhich  is  effential  to  Engliih  poetry  ? 

m^  (killin  Ortkoefy  is  but  fmall.    H^  ufcs  topple  as  throwing 
'  4own:' 
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f'  licft  he  (hould  /*//>/<?  down  the  Saxon  throne,' ' 
*Pc  feys  to  the  guards :     • 

ff  ;— <///5>^/f^  your  office." 

f  But  ftill  I  fear  thy  paffion,  fo  long  pent 

f  ^  Within  the  limits  of  compulfive  Slence. 

f'  Will /«^.^/^«  forth  with  rage  unquenchable." 

Can  the  word  lighteity  by  any  of  the  vrildeft  figures^  ever  be 
jto  mean  burft  forth  ? 
Elgivsi  fays  to  Dunftati : 

*' Oh!  once  again  let  me  embrace  him  ;•• 

And  theanfwerii: 

"  Suffer  the  inccftuous  mpnfters  not  to  meet.'? 

The  Monk  afterwards       

fic  ■ .     ,    Jurttvely  carrie?  off  his  trcajurc,'* 

And  the  lady  is 

"  *<  Dragged  into foreigii lands  to murdery* 

inftead  of  to  ht  murdered^ 


.^"  I  ftiU  go  op^ 


"  Prflf^r^«^  yet  ma^lons.*^ 
.Speaking  of  Dunftari : 
"•  «  They  ftill  believe  him  faint  and  holy  w^r/yr?'— 

What!  a  ^wjr/yr  while  living?.  ' 

Readier,  if  you  iprifh   for  metaphorical  flights   of  faricy,  rca^ 

W  - 

'    .   ^   ..    ,M  C*»^i<?«  muft.fteal  upon  hiin  unawares, 

«*  And,  when  (he  grafps  him  in  her  iron  fangs, 
f '  Ne'er  quit  the  holdj  till  (he  has  crulh'd  him.^ 

Well  done  huUy  caution!     But,  with  all   this   blufter,  the  irpq 
Us%%  are^  a  little  aiterward,  diflbi vcd  in  p<y>py  water  : 

—^ "  burfting  the  (leep, 

jc  To  which  the  opiate  caution  hadcompofed  mi  J* 

'  «  ■  ■  . 

Edwy  tells  hi|5  nobles,  indignantly,  that  Dunft^  \\^i  fliarply  re 
proved  him  5  and  one  of  them  exclaims  : 

."  Abominable  treafon! — when  (he  (hould 

f  <  Have  bent  tht'tender  (hoot,  with  idle  force 

5 «  He  would  have  torn  it  from  the  clinging  earth*'— 

But  a  quotation  of  abfurdities  would  be  endlefs:  we  give  one 
ipore  only,  ^s  it  is  not  iiiappUcable  to  the  author  himfelf : 

1  '*  The  head  indeed. is  foul, 

if  Stuffed  with  hypcrbpk,"-—^ 


Though  the  author  has  not  attempted  ciaraSIer^  yet  Ke  has^n* 
deavoured  to  imitate  Sbakefpeareby  ifttroduciag  afooL^  to  utter  two  or 
three  fpecches.  This  focJ  is  not  at  all  "  material  to  the  plot,"  nor 
is  he  inftrumental  in  it«  condud,  and  we  only  wonder  how  he  got  in^^ 
troduced  at  all.  lie  f^aks  half  prt^fe,  hair  rhime,  fubftituting  this 
wretched  jargon  for  humour.  We  know  not  how  a  tranfatlantio 
audience  reliflied  it ;  but  jve  trutt  an  Englifh  ofte,  after  t)ie  firl^ 
fentence,  would  not  have  been  at  a  lofs  on  what  h&ad  to  put  the  cap 
^nd  bells. 

Charles  Jared  Ingerfol  may  have  heard  or  read  a  tranfl^tion  of 
•*  Dabitur  licentia  fumpta  pudenter,**  becaiirc  it  is  a  neceffary  wheel 
in  the  machine  of  dramatic,  in veat ion  j  and'  fo  hebiis  deviated  vvithout 
any  reafon  or  effed,  from  hiftory,  in  making  Exgiva  die  love 
firicken,  and  in  killing  Eowy  in  battle,  at  the  faoi^  moment;  when 
the  fkilful  poet,  by  adhering  .t<o  hiftoiy,  ipigUt  h,ave  rpufed  our  indig- 
nation at  monk ifh  cruelty,  and  our.  pity  for  fufviving  aiFe£lion.  in 
the  early  part  of  his  drama  our  author  has  k«pt  xloie  enough  to  fa£b. 
DuNSTAN,  we  ar«  tdd,  ^^  litrisd  in  a  cell  fo  Tmali,  that  he  could 
neither  ftand  eredl  nor  lie  along  in  it,"  which  this  fuUime  genius  has 
rendered  thus  :  .  .  ^  ' 


a 


My  flays  4iU  paft  in  fojturei  moll  confivaln^^f* 


This  conftruflion  is  fo  wliimfical,  that  we  cannot  help  fancying 
Dunftan  in  a  fort  of  cell,  which  is  by  no  means  "confined  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  faints,  where  we  will  leave  him  wi.th  all  our  hearts ;  and, 
if  he  fliould  want  a  manuel  to  aflift  hjm  in  his  devfitjons^  we  cannot 
but  wilh,  that  he  might  be  indulged  wit|i  in  ir«/o//copy  (if  the  book- 
feller  fhould  have  one)  of  Edwv  iaod  ^LGir  a. 

The  Prologue,  written  by  a  .friend»  difooyier$  good  fenfe,  fomc 
tafte,  fancy,  and  judgment,  with  a  Ikill  in  verfific^Cion  \  ifie  (hall  fub- 
join  it  as  our  readers  are  not  likely  other  wife  to  procure  a  iight^  it. 
And  when  Charles  Jared  Ingerfol  feels  the/cnlenii  cdcoetbes  upon  hun 
again,  we'  wouW  recomnierid  him  to  confult  this  Philadelpnia 
Philadelphos,  fubmitting  to  his  criticifm  «vefy  w«f4  aad  ^vTy 
fcntiment.  ,     ^ 

PROLCXJUE. 

I 

WRITTEN  VBY   A   FftlE»I>  AKD.SPOXJtV  >r  MHy  wiCKBtU       T 

"^^  As  the  nice  florid,  with  unwearied  toil,  .  ';,^ 

Colle(f>s  the  tribute  of  each  various  fQiI, 
Decks  his  parterre  with  many  a  foreign  bloom. 
And  bids  unwonted  fweets  the  air  perfume  5 
So  we,  to  amufe  our  gen'rous  patrons,  here. 

Have  bid  each  plant  of  fbreign  growth  appear*  ' 
Have  feen  the  blo^Toms  of  ^'diftant  land, 
^■'  ■         .  Beneath  your  animating  £e41^  expand  y 
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An^  a  new  hemifphere)  whh  loud  acclaim » 
^ivell  the  proud  triumph  i^  a  Shakefpeare's  oame« 
For  native  genius  we  the  meed  invite,      ' 
for  native  genius  aik  your  fmiles  to-night, 
for  one  we  plead,  who,  ip  life's  ^rly  fpriiigt  .     . 
'  Has  ventur'dhi^er,  on  uptptor'd  wipg; 
And  if  he  aik  the  pitying  t«ar  to  flow. 
It  is  not  for  a  tale  of  fancied  woe  »  ' 

From  faithful  hiftory's  recording  page^ 
He  draws  the  piflure  of  a.diftant,  age  ; 
When  fuperftition  wav'd  her  flaming  brand, 
'  And  rul'di  with  iron  ^ay,  an  abjeft  land. 

E'en  pure  religion's  caufe,  defil'd  with  gore. 
And  love's  reMlefs  biands  afunder  tore, 
*  •*  Ye  manly  guardians  of  thisTifing  land. 

Who  ranged,  but  not  in  Jloftile  order,  (land  j  - 
i  With  ffiodeft  hope,  yet  riot  Aincheck'd  by  fcarjj 

To  you.be  turm^i-rbe  juft,  but  not  fevcre, 
Jfehahce,  the  tritie  trace  th' e^betant  (hoott 
I^eem  it  ^  proof  of  vigour  at.  the  roo? ; 
'\roo  foon  is  Fancy's  tenoer  fcion  check'd. 
And  withers,  in  the  (hade  of  cold  pegl^dt. 

*'*  To  you,  ye  fair,  in  whom,  ev*h  now  I  trace 
The  fmile  qf  candour,  brightepiag  every  face. 
He  next  appeals,  nor  fruitlefs  the  appeal — 
Your  hearts^  of  nicer  mould,  were  fofm'd  tp  feel. 
In  you,  each  fofter  quality  we  find, . 
Ordain'd  to  ^lifh,  and  to  blef^  mankind* 
If  you  but  fmile,'  feciire  }ic  deems  his  caufe ; 
And,  hap'Iy,  chcri(h*d  by  yoor  kind  applaud. 
Fancy  (halt loftier  foar,  uncheck^by  fears, 
^   .  And  nobler  effbrts  mark  hia  future  years." 

If  be  printing  pf  this^  work  is  no    b^id  fpecjmen    of  Aipericatl 
ajrt|  aa  the  type  i§  (barp  and  corre^  with  but  a  ilngle  erratum. 

1|i*>M>g— —WW^^— ^WiP«»— »  I         W  l»    »     I     I  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  I    I  111 iw         II  .  ii.i       ■'    I  I  «  I    .-.I  I     >  ■  ■  — — ^«^— —  I    ■   <    I    1 1  I* ' 

»  .  .... 

BarrpwV  Travels  in  Soutbirn  4frU^. 
^Qmclui€4  from  p.  227.) 

IN.XttU^  laft  extra£b  from  this  interefting  workwe  exhibitec)  Tome 
firong  marks  of  the  cfuelty  of  the  Dutch  to  the  natiye  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  the  JFoUpwing  quotation  will  fhew  that  they  are  not 
]efs  barbarous  in  the  treatment  of  their  domeftic  aniqials.  In  travel- 
ling  over  a  country  extremely  difEcplt  ofaccefsj  the  grpateft  exertions  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  the  greateft  labour  ofi  the  part  of  the 
oxen  (by  which  the  waggons  in  which  Mr.  Barro^  and  his  attend-  ; 
^nts  travelled  were  drawn)  werc.neceffary  to  extricate  them  from  a  * 

defile  which,  is  dcfcribcd  a$  "  a  hwriWe  cbafm."    At  length  it  was 
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>i-*' oof,  however,  wit^ocit  producing  an  Inftancc  of  brutality  and  cruelty 
that  will  fcarccly'bc  fuppofcd  to  exift  in  a  civilized  coontrj'.     While  the  poor 
^nimals  were  firuf  gling  and  teai:ing  on  their  knees,  and  exerting  their  ftrength 
to  the  utmoft  to  draw  up  the  waggons,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  teams,  en- 
raged at  their  wantof  fuccefs,  drew  oiuof  its  cafe  a  large  crooked  knife  with 
a  fharp  point,  and  fixing  on  one  of  the  oxen  for  the  objed  on  which  he  might 
give  vent  to  his  fury,  cut  him  with  fcveral  gafhes  acrofs  the  ribs,  in  tho^ 
.flank,  and  in  the  flelhy  part  of  the  thigh,  fomc  of  them  from  fix  to  (twui ' 
inches  long,  and/  fo  deep  that  when  the  animal  walked  they  opened  two  in- 
ches in  width.     The  fize  of  the  wounds  is  not  mentioned  loofely  for  the  fake 
of  exaggeration,  but  is  given  from  aAual  n^eafurement.     The  ribs  were  litq- 
rally  laid  bare,  and  the  blood  ran  down  in  ilreams ;  yet  in  this  condition  the 
poor  beafl  was  obliged  to  draw  in  the  waggons  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours^ 
lifter  having  received  fuch  brutal  treatment.     By  two  of  the  galbes  a  large 
piece  of  flefli  was  verv  nearly  taken  out  of  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh  5  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  irritable  ftate  of  nund  into  which  the  favage  conduft 
of  the  fellow  had  thrown  ine,  but  more  particularly  left  it  fliould  feem  to 
give  a  kind  of  countenance  to  his  hruulity,  I  (hould  have  afked  him  to  have 
cut  it  entirely  out,  as  it  coi^d  not  materially  have  encreafed  the  pain  to  the 
beaft ;  not  for  the  fake  of  proving  the  delicacy  of  an  Abyflinian  beef.ftcak> 
quivering  with  life,  but  to  have  obferved  the  progrefs  of  the  wound.     \ti 
jhrcc  or  four  days  the  gdhes  were  Ikinned  over,  and  appeared  to  give  the 
animal  little  uneaQnefs,  but  the  cicatrices  would  always  remain  ;  and  from 
thefe  (brt  of  fears  on  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  oxen,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
cutting  is  a  pra^ice  but  too  common  among  them,  notwithRanding  that  molb 
of  the  peafantry.  of  the  party  feemed  to  be  (hocked  at  it.     This  was  the  fe- 
coQd  ini^ance  of  the  kind  that  I  had  occafion  to  witnefs  in  the  courfe  of  this 
tour  ;  the  other  was  perhaps  the  more  cruel,  as  it  was  exercifed  on  part^  of 
the  body  ihorc  fufceptible  of  pain,  the  nofe  and  the  tongue.     In  this  inftancc 
the  animal  bellowed  moft  hideoufly,  burft  from  the  yol;e,  and  plunging  into 
the  thickets,  made  his  efcape.     Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape^ 
where,  from  a  more  extended  civilization,  one  would  exped  a  greater  degree 
of  humanity,  feveral  atrocious  ads  of  the  kind  are  notorious.     One  of  the 
inhabitants,  better  known  from  his  wealth  and  vulgarity  than  from  any  good 
quality  he  poiTefies,  boafts  that  he  can  at  any  time  dart  his  team  on  a  full , 
gallop  by  whetting  his  knife  only  on  the  fide  of  the  waggon.     In  exhibiting 
this  mafterly  experiment,  the  effedl  of  a  long  and  conttant  perfeverancc  in 
)i)rutality,  to  fome  of  his  friends,  the  waggon  was  overturned,  anil  one  of  the 
company,  unluckily  not  the  proprietor,  had  his*  leg  broken.     Hottentot'a 
Holland  kloof,  a  (teep  pafs  over  the  fiift  range  of  mountains  beyond  the  pro^ 
montory  of  rke  Cape,  has  been  the  fccne  of  rhany  an  inftance  of  this  fort  of 
cruelty.     1  have  hearcj  a 'fellow  boaft  that,  after  cutting  and  flafcing  one  of 
his  oxen  in  this  kloof,  till  an  entire  piece,  of  a  foot  fquare,  did  not  remain  in 
th^  whole  hide,  he  ilabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  and  the  perfon  is  faid,  at  anothcT 
time,  to  have  kindled  a  fire  under  the  belly  of  ao  ox,  becaufe  it  could  not 
draw  the  waggon  up  the  fame  kloof." 

The  Kaffers  are  a  people  who  refide  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cxjlony^ 
fin^  whofe  tenitory  is  divided  fiorii  ic  by  the  Gieat  Filh  river.  Mr. 
Barrow  paid  a  vifu  to  their  King  i\\  order  to  fettle  fomc  differences 
jyhich  had  arifcn  between  thenj  and  the  fettlers.     He  gives  a  moit 

'  .  favourable 
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favourableaccount  of  them  5  and  very  properly  repels  a  ealuaiiiy  wbkk 
hsks  long  been  caft  upon  them*. 

*'  It  is  a  common  idea,  induftrioufly  kept  up  in  the  colony,  that  the  Kaffcn 
«rc  a  ravage,  treacherous,  and  cruel  people ;  a  charafter  as  falfc  as  it  is  unmerited. 
"Their  moderation  towards  the  colonifts,  and  all  w^hite  people,  has  ftiewn  it- 
fclf  on  many  occafionsj  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  parts  of  the 
'colony  had  any  fenfe  of  hotiour  or  feelings  of  gratitude,  inftead  of  aflifting  to 
•propagate,  they  would  endeavour  to  fupprefs,  fuch  an  idea.     They  know 
-very,  well  that  in  the  height  of  a  war  into  which  this  people  was  iniquitoully 
driven,  theHves  of  all  their  women  and  children  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  KafFers  were  fpared  by  them,  whilft  their  own  fell  promifcuoufly  by  the 
hands  of  the  colonifts.     Another  inftance  of  tke  different  manner  in  which 
the  Dutch  and  the  Kaffers  condufted  themfel-ves,  under  the  fame  circum- 
fiances,  will  ferve  to  Ihew  which  of  the  two  natiorts  moft  deferves  the  cha- 
TB^er  thrown  upon  the  lalter. 

**  In  the  ponth  of  February,  1796,  a  veflcl  from  India  under  Genoefc 
colours  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  the  coloffy  between  the  Bosjefman  aild 
Sunday  rivers.  The  peafantry  from  various  parts  of  the  coaft,  from  Lange. 
kloof  to  KaffVrland,  flocked  down  to  the  wreck,  not  for'thc  humane  purpofc 
of  giving  afliftance  to  the  unfortunate  fufferers,  but  to  plunder  them  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  got  on  ftiore  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  faft,  that  the  only  man 
who  was  anxious  to  fecure  forae  property  for  the  captain  and  officers  had  his 

•  brains  daftied  out  with  an  iron  bolt  by  one  of  his  neighbours. 

*•  In  June  1797,  the  Hercules,  an  American  ftiip,  was  ftranded  between 

the  mouths  of  the  Keiikamma  and  the  Beeka.     By  the  time  that  the  crew, 

confifting  of  about  fixty  perfons,  had  got  on  the  fhore,  they  found  themfelves 

'  furrounded  by  Kaffers,  and  expeded  immediately  to  have  been  put  tp  death 

•  by  thefe  favages.     Inftead  of  which,  to  their  no  fmall  degree  of  joy  and  fur- 
"  prife,  a  chief  gave  orders  for  an  ox  to  be  inftantly  killed,  and  the  flefti  dif. 

tributed  among  tl>i  unfortunate  fufferers.  There  is,  however,  one  tempt- 
t  at  ion  which  a  Kaffer  cannot  refift — the  fight  of  metal  buttons  ;  and  thofe  who 
fbffered  ftiipwreck,  and  who  happened  to  have  ^ny  of  thefe  articles  about  their 
peifcnd,  had  them  cut  off  without  much  ceremony.  They  were  deprived  of 
110  other  part  Of  their  property  ;  and  they  were  condufted  in  fafcty  to  the  rc- 

•  j5denc6"of  fome  of  the  colonifts,  from  whom  a  demand  was  made  of  five  rix 
'  dollars  for  the  captain,  and  an  equal  fum  for  the  whole  of  the  crew,  as  a  fall 

compenfation  for  their  trouble^ — a  very  moderate  and  juft  demand  ;  and  it 
'  were  to  be  wiftied  that  the  example  of  the  Kaffers  was  obferved  on  fome  more 
-  civilized  coafts." 

Of  Gaik A,  the  King  of  the  Kaffers^  and  of  that  people  in  general^ 
we  have  the  foIlQwing  interefting  defcription. 

"  Gaika  was  a  young  man,  at  this  time  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  an 
elegant  fcrm,  and  a  graceful  and  manly  deportment  :  his  height  aboat  five 
feet  ten  inches ;  his  face  of  a  deep  bronze  color,  approaching  nearly  to  black  y 
his  ikin  foft  an^  fmooth  ;  his  eyes  dark  brown^  and  full  of  animation ;  his 
teeth  regular,  weU-fetj.and  whice  as  the  pureft  ivory  :  his  countenance  open, 
but  more  marked  with  the  habit  of  reflexion  than  is  ufually  obferved  in  that 
•of  a  Kaffer :  he  had  the  appearance,  indeed,  of  poffefling  in  an  cminentde- 
grce  a  folid  underftanding  and  a  clear  head  :  to  every  queftion  that  related  to 
their  manners,  cuftonr.s,  laws,  and  various  other  points,  he  gave,  witheu^ 

eiQbarraiiiBcot 
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jCiAaiTaffmcnt  ar  refervc,  dlre^  and  iinequivoir:al  aofwers  ;  and  it  is  to  |jim  I  am 
principally  indebted  for  the  little  information  I  am  enabled  to  ^ive  concerning 
the  Kaffernation  :  his  undcrftanding  was  noic  more  ftrong  than  his  difpofitiou 
appeared  to  be  amiable  :  he  feemed  to  be  th<i  adored  o'bjed  of  his  fubje^l 
the  name  of  Gaika  was  in  every  mouthy  and  it  was  feldom  pronounced  with* 
put  fy mptoms  of  joy.  He^had  one  wife  only,  very  young,  and,  fettinj 
afide  the  prejudice  againft  colour,  very  pretry,  by  whom  he  had  a  little  giri 
called  Jafa,  Like  the  chiefs  in  the  colony  he  wore  a  brafs  chain  fufpended, 
on  the  left  fide,  from  a  wreath  of  copper  beaiis  that  encircled  his  head :  on  his 
arm  he  had  five  large  rings  cut  out  of  the  foliid  tufks  of  elephants,  and  round 
his  neck  was  a  chain  of  beaOs ;  his  cloak  w  as  faced  vvith  Ikins  of  leopards  $ 
but  he  threw  this  drefs  afide,  and|  like  the  reft  of  his  people,  appeared  en- 
tirely naked. 

"  The  queen  had  nothing  to  diftinguifti  hei  *  from  the  other  women,  except 
that  her  cloak  feemed  to  have  had  more  pains )  iaefiowed  upon  it  in  the  drpfiing^ 
and  had  three  rows  behind  of  brafs-buttons  extending  from  the  hood  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flkircs,  and  fo.clofe  that  they  to  uched  each  oth^r.  The  reft  of 
the  women  were  contented  with  a  few  of  thef»  e  ftraggling  over  different  parts 
.of  the  cloak.  This  weighty  covering  is  never  h  lid  afide  in  the  hotteft  weather; 
but  they  wear  nothing  whatfoever  under  it,  ea  xept  the  little  apron  that  the 
Hottentot  women  take  fuch  pains  to  decorate;  .  The  Kafier  ladies  are  not 
iefs  anxious  to  appear  fmart  about  the  head.  Ti  heir  ikin.caps  were  ornamented 
with  buttons,  buckles,  beads,  or  fhells,  accord  ing  as  fancy  might  fuggeft  oc 
ithcir  wardrobe  could  fupply."  "^ 

^*  There  .perhaps  is  no  nation  on  earth,  take  n  Cqlleftively,  that  can  prtv 
diice  fo  fine  a  race  of  men  as  the  KaiFers:  they  a»  e  tali,  ftout,  mufcular,  well 
made,  elegant  figures.  They  are  exempt,  indeed  ^  from  many  of  thofe  caufes 
that.,  in  more  civilized  focietics,  contribute  to  itnj)ede  the  growth  of  the 
body.  Their  diet  is  fimple ;  their  exercife  of  a  fall  itary  nature ;  their  body  is 
neither  cramped  nor  encumbered  by  clothing;  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure; 
their  reft  is  not  difturbed  by  violent  love,  nor  theii  minds  ruffled  by  jealoufy  ; 
they  are  free  from  thofe  licentious  appetites  which  proceed  frequently  more 
from  a  depraved  imagination  than  a  real  natural  wa  nt :  their  frame  is  neither 
(haken  nor  enervated  by  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liq»  iows,  which  they  are  not 
acquainted  with ;  they  eat  when  hungry,  and  ileep  when  nature  demands  it* 
VVith  fuch  a  kind  of  life,  languor  and  melancholy  iha  ve  little  to  do.  The 
couutenancc  of  a  Kaffer  is  always  chearful;  arxi  the  wvhole  of  his  deiaea^<^ 
befpeaks  content  and  peace  of  mind. 

"  Though  black,  or  very  nearly  {o^  they  hav»e  not  or  \e  line  of  the  African 
?vegro  in  the  compofition  of  their  perfons.     The  comp;  irai'Jve  anatomift  might 
'  be  a  little  perplexed  in  placing  the  fkull  of  a  Kaffex  in  t  he  c  *iiain,  fo  ingenioufly 
put  together  by  hinj,  comprehending  all  the  links  from  t  he  moft  perfeft  Eu- 
ropean  to  the  Ourang-Outang,  and. thence  thnwgh  all    thfe  monkey- tribe. 
The  head  of  a  KafFer  is  not  elongated  :  the  fron  tal  and  i  he  occiputal  bones 
form  nearly  a  femicircle ;  and  a  line  from  the  foHihead  t:o  i  he  chin  drawn  over 
the  npfe  is  convex  like  that  of  moft  Europeans.      In  iLhoi  t,  had  not  Nature 
beftowed  upon  him  the  dark-colouring  principle  that  an;..tomi  fts  have  difcovered 
to  be  owing  to  a  certain  gelatinous  fluid  lying  bfctwe.en  i  'he  epideriris  and 
the  cuticle,  he  might  have  ranked  among  the  fiift  oi:  Europe*  vns. 
*.*  Among  other  things  that  may  have  contribute xi  to  hrve  ■  kept  up  the  tall 

athletic  ftature  of  thefe  people,  is  their  frequent  intiarmarrinw^  I  with  ftrangers. 

-     •   ^        ...•■■-    .         ■      --^  *        •  'Hie 
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The  principal  article  of  their  tra4c  with  the  Tambookic  nation  is  the  ci- 
change  of  cattle  for  their  young  women,     Almoft  every  chief  has  Tam- 
bookic wives,  though  they  pay  much  dearer  for  them  than  for  thofe  of  tlicir 
own  people.     Polygamy   is  allowed,   without  any  inconvenience  refulting 
from  the  pra^^ice,  as  it  is  confined  almoft  to  the  chiefs.     The  circumftances 
erf  the  common  people  will  rarely  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  more  than 
cmewifei  as  no  woman  is  to  be  obtained  without  purchase.     The  females 
being  conitdcred  as  the  property  of  their  parents,  are  always  difpofed  of  \^y 
fale.     The  common  price  of  a  wife  is  an  ox  or  a  couple  of  cows-     Love  with 
them  is  a' very  confined  paflion,  taking  but  little  hold  on  the  mind.     When 
an  offer  is  made  for  the  purchafe  of  a  daughter,  (he  feds  little  inclination  to 
yefaie  i  fhe  confiders  herfelf  as  an  article  at  market,  and  is  neither  furprifcd, 
nor  unhappy,  nor  interefted,  on  being  told  that  (he  is  about  to  be  difpofed  of. 
There  is  no  previous  courtfhip ,  no  exchange  of  fine  (entiments,   no  nia 
feelings,  nor  attentions  to  catch  the  affcftions,  and  to  attach  the  heart.     It 
would  be  unjuft  at  the  fame  tume  to  tax  them  with  fenfuality.     A  Kaffcr 
woman  is  chaftc  and  extremely  modeft  ;  yet,  in  many  points  of  condu^,  in 
■which  (he  differs  from  females  q  f  more-polifhed  nations,  the  latter  part  of  her 
charaftcr  might  be  called  in  q  ueftion.     If,  for  inftance,  a  young  yvoman  be 
a&ed  whether  (he  be  married,  not  content  with  giving  ihc  iimple  negative, 
file  throws  open  her  cloak  and  difplays'  her  bofom  •  and,  as  moft  frequently 
Ihc  has  no  other  covering  benejith,  (he  perhaps  may  difcover  at  the  fame  lime, 
though  uTiintentionalty,  more  of  her  charms. 

'*  In(tance8  of  infidelity  aie  very  rare;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  ac- 
cidental rather  than  premeditnted.  The  punilhment  is  a  fine,'  and,  if  the  msn 
chooies  it,  difmiflal  of  his  w  ife ;  but  (hould  a  hufband  furprife  his  wife  in  the 
a€i  of  adultery,  the  law  wi>uJd  juftify  him  in  putting  the  parties  to  deatli« 
'^Ticir  laws  in  general  appea  r  to  be  very  fimplc,  and  grounded  lefs  on  policy 
than  on  natural  principles.  If  a  murder  (hould  appear  to  be  premeditated,  the 
f)erpetrator  is  inftantly  put  '.to  death.  If  a  man  (hould  kill  another  in  his  own 
defence,  in  a*  quarrel,  or  b  y  accident,  he  muft  pay  to  the  relations  of  tbede- 
ceafed,  asacompenfation  fbrtheirlofs,  a  certain  fine,  which  is  either  agreed 
to  among  themfelves,  ©r  fettled  by  the  chief  and  the  elders  of  the  horde.  In 
/  doing  this,  the  value  that  the  deceafed  bore  in  the  fociety  is  taken  only  into 
^cpnfitleration,  A  chief  h:is  no  power  over  the  lives  of  his  fubje^s  :  (hould  he 
by  defign,  or  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  put  a  man  to  death,  he  would  occur  the 
hazard  of  being  expelled  by  the  community.  For  theft  there*  is  no  other  pu, 
ni(hment  than  that  of  rcftitution*  They  know  nothing  of  the  pra^ice  of  im^^ 
prifonment  lor  any  crime." 

The  Basjefmansy  a  people  who  live  on  another  part  of  the  frontiers) 
^and  fubfift  chiefly  by  depredations  committed  on  the  CQlofiifts,  are  a 
very  different  rabce  of  beings  from  the  Kaffirs, 

**  The  horde  or  kraal  (of  Bosjesmans)  confifted  of  five-and- twenty  huts,  each 
made  of  a  fmall  grafs-tnat  bent  into  a  femicjircle,  and  fattened  down  between  two 
fticks ;  open  before,  bnt  clofed  behind  with  a  fecond  mat.  They  were  about 
three  feet  high  ancj  four  feet  wide,  and  the  ground  in  the  middle  was  dug  opt  like 
the  neft  of  an  oftrich ;  a  little  grafs  ftrewed  in  this  hollow  ferved  as  their  bed, 
in  which  they  fecmed  to  have  lain  cdiled  round  in  the  manner  of  fbmc  quadni* 
peds.  It  appeared  that  i't  was  cuftomary  for  the  elderly  men  to  have  two  wives> 
out  old  and  pat  dbild-bearing,  and  the  dther  young ;  that  no  degree  of  con. 
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fanguinity  pfevented  a  matrimonial  conpeQiopi  except  bct\veen  brothen  and 
fifters,  parents  and  children.  One  of  thefe  miferable  huts  ferved  for  a  whole 
family.  The  population  of  the  horde  was  calculated  to  amount  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons.  Th^y  poffefTed  no  fort  of  animals  except  dogs, 
which,  unlike  thofe  of  the  Kaffers,  were  remarkably  fat.  They  appeared  to 
be  of  a  fmall  cur-kind^  with  long.pointed  heads  not  unlike  that  of  thecommoa 
jackal.  The  high  condition  in  which  thefe  creatures  were  found  {eeq3ed,v«rf 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  They  have  neither  milk  nor  animal  food  to  eat#  . 
The  only  viands  we  found  in  the  huts  were  a  few  fmali  bulbous  roo#^  fhcegg* 
or  larvae  of  white  ants,  and  the  dried  larva  of  locufts.  The  peafantrjr  fay  that 
the  dogs  of  Bosjefmans  exift  almoft  wholly  upon  the  lail  article,  the  great 
plenty  of  which,  in  the  prcfent  year,  may  accoan^t  foi  the  fatnefs  of  thefe 
animals. 

**  The  men  were  entirely  naked,  and  moft  of  the  women  {o.     Their  ooljr 
covering  was  a  belt  of  fpringbok's  Ikin,  with  the  part  that  was  intended  «a 
hang  before  cut  into  long  threads  like  thofe  before  mentioned  to  be  wofii  bf 
fomc  of  the  Hottentot  women ;  but  the  filaments  were  fo  fmall  and  thin  that 
they  anfwercd  no  fort  of  ufe  as  a  covering;  nor' indeed  did  the  females^ 
either  old  or  young,  feem  to  feel  any  fenfe  of  fhame  in  appearing  before  us 
naked.     Whether  in  the  confufion  and  hurry  they  had  fcramhled  among  the 
rocks  before  they  had  time  to  ad ju ft  this  their  only  drefs,  or  whether  ffiey 
were  indifi*erent  about  concealing  any  particular  part  of  their  bodies,  their 
iprons  happened  to  be  very  carelefsly  put  on.     The  fringed  -part  of  fome  was 
hanging  behind  ;  of  others,  on  the  exterior  pan  of  the  thigh  ;  and  fome  had 
fallen  down  as  low  as  the  knee.     Yet  they  were  not  entirely  without  fome 
notions  of  finery.     A  it.^  had  caps  made  of  the  fkins  of  affes,  in  form  not 
unlike  helmets  ;  and  bits  of  copper,  or  (hells,  or'bead^;  were  hanging  in  the 
neck,  fufpended  frcm  their  little  curling  tufts  of  ^ir.     All  the  men  had  tli« 
cartilege  of  the  nd{e  bored,  through  which  they  wore  a  ..piece  of  wood  or  a 
Porcupine's  quill.     '  , 

'*  Whether  confidered  as  to  their  perfons,  turn  of  mind,  or  way  of  life^ 
the  Bosjefmans  are  certainly  a  moft  extraordinary  race  of  people.     In  their 
perfons  they  ax:e  extremely  diroinucive.     The  talleft  of  the  nocn  raeafured  only 
four  feet  rine.inchej\  and  the  tallcH  woman  four  feet  four  inches.     About 
four  feet  fix  inches  is  faid  to  be  the  middle  iize  of  the  men,  and  four  feet  that 
of  the  women.     One  of  thefe  that  had  feveral  children  meafured  only  three 
feet  nine  inches.     Their  color,  their  hair,  and  the  general  turn  of  their  frai. 
tnrcs,  evidently  denote  a  common  origin  with  the  Hottentots,  though  the 
latter,  in  point  qf  perfonal  appearance,  has  the  advantage  by  many  dugrees^ 
The  Bosjefmans,  indeed,  are  amongf^  the  uglieil  of  all  human  beings.    Tlie 
flat  nofe,  high  cheek-bones,  promibenc  chin,  and  concave  vifage,  panake 
much  of  the  apeifh  charader,  which  their  keen  eye,  always  in  motion,  tends 
not  to  diminifh.     The  upper  lid  of  this  organ,  as  in  that  of  the  Chinefe,  i$ 
rounded  into  the  lower  on  the  fide  next  the  nofe,  and  forms  not  an  angle,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  the  eye  of  an  European.     It  19  perhaps  from  this  circumftaoce 
that  they  arc  known  in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  C/W«^,  or  Chinefe 
Hottentots.    Their  bellies   are   uncommonly   protuberant,  and  tlieir  backs 
hollow  ;  but  their  limbs  feem  to  be  in  general  well  turned  and  proportioned. 
Their  adivity  is  incredibly  great.     The  klip.fpringing  antelope  can  fcarccly 
excel  them  in  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  fwifr, 
thatj  oa  rough  groundi  or  up  -the  iidc4  of  mountaias^  h9rfemen  have  iv> 
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cbancc  with  them.  And,  as  the  means  3f  increaiing  th^ir  (peed  ift  tfie  cBace^ 
or  when  purfued  by  an  enemy,  the  mei  i  had  adopted  a  cuftom,  which  wa^ 
fufEciently  remarkable,  of  pufhing  the  tcfticles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
of  the  penis,  where  they  fecme<Lfo  remiflfin  as  firmly  and  conveniently  as  if 
placed  there  hy  nature.  It  is  unnecefliry  to  add,  that  foch  an  operation 
aittft  neceffarily  beperformed  at  an  early  period  of  life* 

•*  Curious  as  this  cuftom  appeared  to  be,  it  was  lefs  a  fuh^edl  of  remark 
than  ark  extraordinary  character  that  diftin  guiihed  the  other  fex  from  the  women 
of  mof^  nittons.  The  well  known  ftory^of  the  Hot tentotl  women  pofleffing 
an  unufual  appendage  to  rhofc  parts  that  arc  feldom  expofed  to  view,  which 
belonged  not  to  tiic'fex  in  general,  is  perfeftly  true  with  regard  to  the  Bos- 
jefmans»  The  horde  we  had  met  with  poffcffcd  it  to  a  woman  ;  and,  with* 
out  the  leaft  offence  to  modefty,  there  wa  9  no  difficolty  in  fatisfying  curiofity. 
It  appeared,  on  exiimination,  to  be  an  elongation  of  the  nymphac,  or  interior 
labia,  more  or  lef*  extended  according  to  the  age  or  habit  of  the  perfon.  In 
infancy  it  is  juft  apparent,  and,  in  genera),  may  be  faid  to  increafe  in  length 
with  age.  The  longeft  that  was  fiKiafurtd  fomcwhat  exceeded  five  inches, 
which  was  in  a  fubjeft  of  a  middle  age.  Many  were  faid  to  have  them- much 
longer.  Thcfe  protruded  nymphae,  coHapfed  and  pendent,  appear  at  firft 
view  to  bciang  to  the  other  fex.  Their  colour  is  thiit  of  livid  blue,  inclin- 
ing to  a  reddifh  tint,  not  unlike  the  excrefccnce  on  the  beak  of  a  turkey, 
trhich  indeed  may  fervc  to  convey  a  tolerable  good  idea  of  the  whole  appear- 
tnce  both  as  to  coloor,  fhape,  and  fize.  The  interior  lips  or  nymphae  in 
European  fubjc^s  whith  are  corrugfited  or  plaited,  lofe  entirely  that  part  of 
their  charatler  when  brought  out  in  the  Hottentot,  and  become  perfeftly 
fmocth.  Though  in  the  latter  ftatt;  they  may  poffefs  none  of  thofe  ftimu- 
lating  qualities  for  which  fome  arratomifts  have  fuppofed  Nature  to  have 
formed  them,  they  have  at  leaft  the  advantage  of  ferving  as  a  proteftion 
•gainft  violence  from  thfe  other  fexj»  it  fceming  next  to  impoffible  for  a  man 
to  cohabit  with  one  of  thcfe  women  without  her  confent,  or  even  affiftance. 

^*  Nature  fcems  to  have  ftudied  how  to  make  this  pigmy  race  difgufting  j 
though  a  certain  French  traveller  has  thought  fit  to  exculpate  Nature  on  this 
point,*  by  afferting  the  above-mentioned  conformation  to  be  entirely  the  effeft 
of  art.  The  teftirnony  of  the  people  themfelves,  who  have  no  other  idea  but 
that  the  whole  human  race  is  fo  formed,  is  fofHcient  to  contradi^  fuch  a  fup. 
{>o(ition  ;  but  many  other  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  (hew  that  the  afiertion 
is  ^^ithout  any  foundation  in  truth.  Numbers  of  Bosjefmans*  women  are  nowr 
in  the  colony  who  were  taken  from  their  mothers  when  infants,  arid  brought 
«p  by  the  farmers,  who,  from  the  day  of-their  captivity,  have  never  had  any 
intercourfe  whatfoever  with  their  <iountry men,  nor  know,  except  from  report, 
to  what  tribe  or  nation  they  belong ;  yet  all  tliefe  have  the  fame  conformi- 
tion  of  the  parts  naturally,  and  without  any  forced  means.  The  ftory  of 
their  perpending  pieces  of  ftone  in  order  to  draw  down,  the  interior  labia,  is 
•ftill  popular  in  Bruyntjes  Hoogte,  where  the  author  above  alluded  to  received 
it.  It  was  here  that  he  fpent  the  greatcft  part  of  his  time  with  his  Narinaj 
for  at  that  time  a  tribe  of  Ghonaquaa  lay  on  a  plain  bordering  on  the  Great* 
t'ifti  river.  The  vifit  of  this  gentleman  is  ft  ill  very  well  remembefed  therci 
though  he  takes  care  to  fupprefs  any  mention  of  the  country  being  inhabited  ■ 
by  colonifts,  which,  he  fuppofed,  would  .have  diminiOied  the  intereft  he  in* 
tended  to  excite.  It  may  be  obferved  that  the  people  of  Bruyntjes  Hoogte 
know  as  little  of  the  Bosjefmans  afi  tkefedoiDf  ih6  ErrjlKhj  the  communica-' 
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rioii  being  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  fame  author  fays  it  was  from  a  Hot- 
tentot woman  he  made  his  drawing.  If  the  print  given  iu  his  book  haa 
bieen  copied  from  that  dravC^ing,  it  mould  feem  to  have  been  a  ftudy  rather 
from  his  own  imagination  than  from  naturejfc 

"  The  elongated  nymphae  are  found  in  an  Hottentot  women,  only  they 
are  iborter  in  thofe  of  the  colony,  feldom  extending  three  inches,  and  iti 
mtny  fubjeds  appearing  only  as  a  projeding  orifice  or  elliptical  tube  of  an 
inch^  or  lefs,  in  length.  In  the  laflaard  it  ceafes  to  appear  ;  a  proof  that 
a  connedion  with  different  nations  counterads  the  predifpofition  to  fach  a 
c%)nformation. 

»  > 

"  It  is  not,'  however,  to  the  fouthern  angle  of  Africa  alone  that  the 
lame  predifpofition  for  the  elongation  of  the  nymphae  is  confined.  The 
pliyfical  caufes  that  tend  to-^the  produdion  of  fo  extraordinary  an  effedt 
operated  in  parts  of  Egypt,  fituated  under  the  fame  and  oppofite  parallels 
OT  latitude  as  the  Hottentot  country.  It  was  here,  however,  confidered  as 
a  difeafe,  an  appearance  fo  deformed  and  difguiling,  that  thofe  who  were 
troubled  with  it  were  glad  to  undergo  the  violent  pain  of  the  adual  cautery 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"  The  great  curvature  of  the  fpine  inwards,  and  extended  pofteriors,  are 
ch9ra6teriftic  of  the  whole  Hottentot  race  >  but  in  fomc  of  the  ImaU  Bof* 
jefmans  they  are  carried  to  a  moft  extravagant  degree.  If  the  letter  S  be 
confidered  as  one  expreflion  of  the  line  of  beauty  to  which  degrees  of  ap- 
proximation arfe  admiflible,  thefe  women  are  entitled  to  the  firft  rank  in 
jpoint  of  form.  A  feftion  of  the  body,  from  the  bread  to  the  knee,  formi 
really  the  fbape  of  the  above  letter.  The  proje6tion  of  the  poflerior  part  of 
the  body,  in  obe  fubjeft,  meafured  five  inches  and  a  half  from  a  line 
touching  the  fpihe.  *  This  protuberance  confided  of  fat,  and,  when  the 
Voman  walked,  had  the  moft  ridiculous  appearance  imaginable,  every  fte|r 
hcing  accompanied  with  a  quivering  and  tremulous  motion  as  if  two  maflfA 
of  jelly  were  attached  behind." 

•  M.  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller  here. alluded  to  by  our  author,  h\ 
of  this  firange  conformation  of  the  Hottentot  women,  *- ce  n'e] 
<iu'une,  modCy  iine  affaire  de  Gout ;"  he  denies  that  it  is  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  Nymphas;  ^^  mais  desi  grands  levres  des  parties  de  \% 
femme;**  and  he  even  afferts  that  in  one  horde  which  he  vifited  there 
Vere  but  four  women  and  ohe  girl  fo  formed  ! — See  the  laft  Paris' 
Edition  of  his  firft  Voyage.     Tom.  ii.  P.  251,  352. 

This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  infidelity,  in  M..  Le  Vaillant,  that 
is  detefted  by  our  author. 

^'Thc.fcoiife  of  Sltfbert^  the  Teafonieyny  is  the  next  ufual  flage  beyond 
^Tocne  kloof V  As  this  family  holds  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  page  of.  a 
Trench  traveller  in  Southern  Africa,  the  veracity  of  whofe  writings  have 
'been  called  in  queiiiony  curiofity  was  naturally  excited  to  make  fome  eu« 
qniries  from  them  concermt\g  this  author.  He  was  well  known  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  had  be«en  received  into  their  houfe  at  the  recommendations  of  the 
'fifcal ;  but  the  whole  of  his  tranfadions  in  this  part  of  the  country  where- 
in his  own  heroifm  is  fo  fully  fct  forth,  they  aflert  to  be  fo  many  fabrica- 
'^ofts.  Theftory  of  (hootikig  the  tyger,  ii>wHicn  his  great  courage  is  con- 
ttafted  with  the  cowardice  of  the  peafantry,  I  read  to  them  out  of  his  book. 
1^^  laughed  yery  beaitily/  9xA  .afluced.BiG  that  although  the  fiory  hod 
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fome  foi]Q4i>tion  in  fad  the  aniinal  hkd  been  fliot  throtigh  theioijlaift 
Jlill^roar  or  trap-gun,  fet  by  a  Hottentot,  and  was  expiring  under  a  bufti  at. 
the  time  they  found  it,  when  the  valiant  Frenchman  difcharged  the  con- 
tents of'  his  mufquet  Into  the  tyger  and  difpatcbed  him.  The  fird  book 
vhich  he  publlihed,  of  his  Travels  to  the  Eaflward,  contains  much  corred 
information^  accurate  defcription,  and  a  number  of  poirited  and  juft  ob- 
fervations.  The  fale^of  the  copy  of  this,  encouraged  the  making  of  a 
fecond,  the  materials  of  which,  flight  as  they  were,  fcem  to  have  chiefly 
been  fumiflied  by  the  publication  of  an  Engliih  traveller,  whom  he  pre- 
tends to*corrc6t  j  and,  from  an  account  of  an  expedition  to  the  northward, 
ient  ouv  by  the  Dutch  government  of  the  Cape  in  fearch  of  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple reported  to  wear  linen  clothing.  The  fa 61  Teems  to  be  this  :  that  he  left 
Zwarllafid  In  July,  travelled  to  the  Orange  river,  and  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  December,  at  which  time  he  is  conducing  his 
readers  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  the  tropic.  The  inventive  faculties  of 
the  Abb'i  Philippo,  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  work,  fupplied  what  he 
conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  traveller's  remarks,  and  ip  the  two  above- 
mentioned  publications. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Bosjefmam  is  ftated  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  their  countrymen  who  are  fubjedted  to  the  power  of  the 
Dutch. 

*•  The  Bofijefmans,  though  in  every  refpeft  a  Hottentot,  yet  in  his  turn  of 
mind  differs  very  widely  from  thofe  who  live  in  the  colony.    In  his  difpo- 
fition  he  is  lively  and  chearful ;  in  his  perfon  adkive.     His  talents  are  far  ^ 
above  mediocrity  5  and,  averfe  to  idlenefff,  they  are  feldom  without  eroploy- 
jrent.     Confined  generally  to  their  hovals  by  day,  for  fear  of  being  fur*  ^ 
priCed  •  ^nd  taken  by  the  farmers,  they  fometimes  dance  on   moon-light 
nights  from  the  fetting  to  the  riling  of  the  fun.     They  are  faid  to  be  par- 
ticularly joyful  at  the  approach  of  the  firft  tbunder^fiorm  after  the  winter, 
-which  they  confider  as  fo  infallible  a  token  of  the  fummer  having  cpm- 
ir>enced,  that  they  tear  in  pieces  their  fkin  coverings,  throw  them  in  thd 
air,  and  dance  for  fevei*al  fucceftive  nights.    The  fmall  circular  troddca 
places  around  their  huts  indicated  their  fotidneis  for  this  amufement.    Hit 
chearfulnefs  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  morfel  he  procures  to  fupptrt 
^jxiftencc  is  earned  with  danger  and  fatigue.     He  neither  cultivates  the 
ground  nor  breeds  cattle^  and  his  country  yields  few  natural  produ^oaf 
that  ferve  for  food.    The  bulbs  of  the  iris,  and  a  few  giamineous  roots  of 
a  bitter  and  pungent  tafte,  are  all  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  affords  him.* 
By  the  fearch  of  thefe  the  whole  furface  of  the  plains  near  the  Horde  w^f, 
icratched.     Another  article  of  his  food  is  the  larvae  of  ants.     Whether  tE^ 
foil  of  the  graffy  plains,  near  the  Sea-Cow  rivfer,  be  too  rich  for  the  batmt 
of  thefe  infedls,  or  whether  diey  are  kept  under  by  the  Bosjefmans,  I  wM 
ttot  take  upon  me  to  fay  j  but  an  ant-hill,  fo  very  como^on  it;  moil  parts  of 
Africa,  is  here  a  rareol^ft.    Holes  now  and  then  occurred,  over  wbidl 
the  hills  of  the  infed,  demoliibed  by  this  j)eople,  once  bad  iloodj  but 
tbey  were  not  very  numerousr  '  A  third  article^  thelarTaeof  loctdby  hccaflt 
occafionally  obtain  without  much  trouble >  but  the.  procaying  ef  the  oth^ 
muft  coft  him  no  fmall  pains.  ,  . 

"  Marks  of  their  induftry  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  ebUdtry,  inlhej^ 
different  plans  of  taking  game:  one  was  by  making  deep. hole*  ifl  the? 
ground  and  covering  them  over  with  0icks  and  eartk  -^  ax^er  bjr  J^^^ 
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ftonftS  on  each  bther  in  rows,  with  openings  or  interruptions  In  fdch  pkces 
as  it  was  intended  the  game  (hould  pafs^  and  where  tlie  hunter  could  con* 
▼enipntlf  He  in  ambufti  to  ftrike  the  animals  with  his  poifoncd  fpearsj  ou 
flioot  them  with  his  arrows..  Jn  this  manner  were  lines  continued  acroA 
tfee  plains  and  mouths  of  defiles  for  feveral  miles.  Sometimes,  iriftea^  of  ^ 
ftones,  were  placed  rows  of  (licks,  with  black  oftrich  feathers  tied  totbef^ 
ends,  as  being  more  efFedual  in  turning  game  towards  the  fpOt  where  they 
^ifhed  them  to  pafs. 

*'  When  all  thefe  means  of  fubfiftence  fail  them,  and  they  are  certdinly* 
very  precTarious,  they  are  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  hazarding  a  toilfomd 
and  dangerous  expedition  of  plunder  into  the  colony.     Such  a  mode  of  life 
naturally  leads  to  habits  of  cruelty.     The  difpqlition  of  the  .Hottentot  racd 
ismild  and  manageable  In  the  highefl  degree,  and  by  gentle  ufagemay  be 
ipoulded  into  any  Ihape  ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  farmers  towards  them  a9^ 
been  fo  very  flagitious,  that  their  cruelty  even -admits  df  palliation.^  Though:' 
ih  die  eye  of  political  juftice  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  crime ^fof  a  ftafying* 
family,  driven  by  imperious  Want  to  the  neceflity  of  taking  the  property  of 
another  who  has  perhaps  more  than  he  can  poffibly  ufe,  yet  in  the  law  of 
nature  the  ofFence  is  venial :  but  the  Bosjefmaiis  for  their  condu6t  have] 
not  only  the  plea  of  nature  and  humanity,  but  alfo  that  of  retribution. 
They  were  driven  out  of  their  own^country,  their  children- feized  and  carried, 
into  ilavery>  by  the  people  on  whom  they  now  commit  their  depredations, 
^and  on  whom  they  nat^urally  take  every  occafion  of  exerciiing  their  revengei 
\  But  that  their  ftudied  barbarity  ihould  be  extended  to  eirery  living  creature 
'  that  appertains  to  the  farmers,  indicates  a  very  ahered  difpofition  from  that 
\  «rf  their  nation  at  large.     Should  they  feize  a   Hottentot  gt^arding  his: 
niaftcr's  caftle,  not  contented   with  putting  him    to  immediate    death, 
they  torture  him  by  every  means  of  cruelty  that  their  invention^  can  frame> 
as  drawing  out  his  bowels,  tearing  off  his  nails,  fcalping,  and  other  a£ti.. 
[equally  favage. .  Even  the  poor  animals  they  fteal  are.treatJed  in  a  nioft  bar- 
|ha(rous  and  unfeeling  manner:  driven  up  the Heep  fides  of  mountains^ 
[tfiey  remain  there  without  any  kind  of  food  or  water  till  they  ate  either' 
ikilled  for  ufe,  ox  drop  for  waiit  of  the  means  of  fuppoyting  nature. 
I    *'  The  condition  to  which  this  people  has  been  reduced  has  Entirely  fubi-* 
idued  that  timid  and  pusillanimous  mind  which  characterizes' the  Hottentot. 
[When  a  horde  is  furrounded  by  the  farmers,  and  little  ehance  is  perceived 
J>y  them  of  effeding  an  efcape,  they  will  fight  it  out  moft  fnrioufly  fo  long- 
aa  a  man  fhall  be  left  alive.     It  frequently  happens  on  fuch  occafions  that* 
iaparty  will  vohmteer  the  forlorn  hojie,  by  throwing  themfelves  in  the  rnidfi: 
of  the  colonifts  in  order  to  create  confufion,  and  to  give  to  their  country- 
men,  concealed  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  long  grafs,  at  the  pxpence  of 
their  own  lives,  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  more  cffeftually  their  mortal  • 
Weapons  upon  their  enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  facilitate  the  efcdpe ' 
of  their  wives  and  children. 

"  Their .  plundering  expeditions  are.  conduced  not  without  fyftetti.  If, 
ifl  carrying  off  their  booty,  they  (hould  chance  to  be  purfued,  they  always  • 
divide;  one  party  to  drive  away  the  cattle,  while  the  other  continues  to 
harafs  the^purfuersj  and,  when  the  peafanli|^  prove  too  many  for  them, 
they  ftab  and  maim  with  poifoned  weapons  the  "whole  herd.  Oii  all  fuch 
pitindering  expeditions,  they  carry,  in  addition  to  their  bows  atid  arrow»^ 
lances  that  refemble  the  Kaffers*  haffagaij  but  of  a  much  fmaller  fiz;e>  and 
always  dipt  in  poifon.  Their  bows  are  remarkably  ijualli  and,  in  the 
vo,  XXXYlJii^  VOL,  xx«  B  b  bands 
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tandi  of  any  one  but  of  a  Bosjcfman,  would  be'cntirtly  ufclcfr.    From  thfl 
Ca'rliejl  infancy  they  accuftoai  themfclvcs  to  the  ufe  qf  the  bow.^   All  the 
little  boys  who  came  to  us  at  the  kraal  carried  their  bows  and  fmall  quivers 
of  arrows.     A  complete  quiver  contains  about  feventv  or  eighty,  made  like 
thofe  of  the  Hottentot  that  liave  already  been  noticed  j  and,  in  addiUoa 
to  thefe,  a  few  fn;3ll  brufhes  to  lay  on  thepoifon  ;  pieces  of  iron>  red  ochre, 
teg-bones  of  ollrrcbes  cut  in  lengths  and  rounded,  and  two  little  fti-  ks  of 
hard  wood  to  produce  fire :  this  is  done  by  placing  one  horizontally  on  a 
piece  ot  withered  grafs,  and  whirling  the  other  vertically  between  the 
hands,  with  the  point  a^ing  in  a  hollow  place  made  in  the  furface  of  the 
fermer.     In  a  few  feconds  of  time  the  velocity  and  iridion  fet  the  grafs 
fai  a  bUze*" 

We  arc  truly  happy  to  find,  however,  that  fome  attempts  have  lately 
been  cnade,  and  not  without  fucccfs,  to  allure  thefe  people  from  the 
wa.ys  of  plunder  to  habits  of  indufh-y  ;  and  fome  hopes  urc  entertained,. 
that  they  will  ere  long  be  induced  to  fettle  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
and  to  become  not  only  inoffenfive  but  ufcful  neighbours  ;  a  commu- 
nication devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  as  much  for  their  own  fikes  as  ior> 
that  of  the  colonifts. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  fmall  bird  of  the  Cuckoo  genus, 
cralled,  by  the  Naturalifts  Indicatdr,  and  by  the  farmers  of  the  colony, 
the  Honey  kirdy  from  its  aptnefs  in  the  difcovery  of  the  Bees-nefts,  is 
extremely  curious, 

*'  In  the  conduft  of  this  little  animal,  there  is  fomething  that  ap* 
preaches  what  phftofophers  have  been  pleafed  to  deny  to  the  brute  part  of 
the  creation.  Having  obferved  a  nefl  of  honey,-  if  immediately  flies  ia 
fearch  of  fome  human  creature,  to  whom,  by  its  fluttering,  and  whifUing, 
aDd  chirping,  it  communicates  the  difcovery.  Every  one  here  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  bird  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
formation. It  leads  the  way  direftly  towards  the  place,  flying  from  bufhta 
buih,  or  from  one  ant  hiU-to  another.  When  clofe  to  the  neft,  it  remains 
ftill  and  fllent.     As  fooh  as  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  difcovery  was  made, 

.  fhall  have  taken  away  the  honey,  the  Indicator  dies  to  feaft  on  the  remains. 
By  the  like  condudt  it  is  alfo  faid  to  indicate,  with  equal  certainty,  \kt 

'  dens  of  lions,  tygers,  hyaenas,  and  other  beafls  of  prey  and  noxious  animals. 
In  the  difcovery  of  a  bee's  neft,  felf-intereft  is  concerned  j  but  in  the  latter 
inftance,  its  motives  muft  proceed  from  a  diflferent  pfipciple.-  That  invo* 
luntaiy  and  fpontaneous  agent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  guide  and  dired  the 
brute  creation,  and  which  man,  unable  to  invefligate  the  nice  ibades'of 
caufe  and  effc6t  that  no  doubt  govern  all  their  adions,  has  refolved  iota 
one  general  mX)ving  power  called  Inftinft,  is  perhaps  lefs  a  blind  impuTfc 
of  nature  than  a  ray  of  reafon.  The  chain  of  rational  faculties  from  man, 
the  topmoft  link,  to  the  mean^ft  reptile,  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  foppofed  to  exift,  as  that  which  more  apparently  is  obferved  lo 
conne6t  their  exterior  forms.  If  it  be  inftin6l  that  in  Europe  caufes  th^ 
Ihydefs  of  birds  at  the  approach  of  man,  the  fame  inftin^k  inftru^ks  them 
tp  be  fo  bold  in  India  and  China,  where  they  are  not  :uolefted,  as  almoft 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  different  propenfities  of  animals,  proceediB|f 
fcom  the  difrerent  organs  with  which  nature  has  furniihed  them,  arc  no 
doubt  tnodified  jand  altered  according  to  fituation  and  circumftances,  Moft 
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of  the   fmall  birds  of  Southern  Africa  ^onftrnft  their  ne!b  itf  fuch  a,  , 
manner,  that  they  can  be  entered  only  by  one  fnjall  Qiifice,  and  many  fu^i 
pend  them  from  th?  (lender  extremities  of  high  branches.     A  fpepies  oi 
-loxia,  or  grofribeak,  always  hiings  its  neft  on  a  branch  extending  oyjsr  A' 
river  or  pool  of  water.     It  is  lliaped  cxadly  like  a  Chemifls  retort^  \%  ^k^^'^ 
pended  ^om  tlie  head,  and  the  thank  of  eight  or  nine  inches  }ong^  at  the. 
bottom  of  which  isthe  aperture,  almoft  touches  the  wajtcr.     It  is  made  of 
green  grals,  firmly  put  together,^  and  curioully  woven.     Another  fmaU 
bird,  the  Parus   Capettjis^  or  Cape  Titftioufe,  conftruds  its  luxurious  neft 
of  the,  fappus  or  down  of  a  fpecies.of  afclepias.     This  nelt  is  made  of  th0 
texture  of  flannel,  and  thdEcecy  hofiery  is  not  more  foft.     Near  the  npper 
end  prOje6^s  a  fmall  tube  about  an   inch  in  length,  with  an  orifice  about 
three-f  )unhs  of  an  inch  diameter.     Immediately  under  the  tube  is  a  fmall 
Bole  in  the  fide,  that  has  no  communication  with  the  interior  part  of  the 
neft.j*  in  thi^  hole  the  male  fits  at  nights,  and  thus  they  are  both  fcreened 
from  the  weather.     The  fparrow  in    Africa  hedges  round  its  neft  with 
thorns ;  and  even  the  fwallow,  under  tjie  eaves  of  houfes,  or  in  the  rifts 
©frocks,  makes  a  tube  to  its  neft  of  fix  or  fcven  ages  in  length."    The^ 
fame  kind    of  birds   in    Northern   Europe,,  having   nothing  to  apprer 
hend  ^om  monkies,  fnakes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  conftrutSt  opea ' 
nefts."  .  ** 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  fome  Moravian  miflionaries,  called 
Hernhuters^  to  convert  the  Hottentots  to  Chriftianity  ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  tbhs  laudable  tafk  of  converfion* 
Mf.  Barrow  fpeaks  very  highly  of  their  efforts  and  their  condufl,  and  \ 
'Ws  defcription  of  the  decency  and  Induftry  of  the  fenriale  converts  fa 
truly  intercfting.  .  The  Dutch  fettlers,  who  were  fearful  that,  by  this 
means,  they  fliould  be  gradually  deprived  of  their  (laves,  lately  formed 
amoft  aKominable  plan  for  murdering  them  all,  in  time  of  Divine 
fervice!'  Fortunately  the  deteftable  plot  was  difcovcred  (by  a  Hotten- 
tot) foon  enough  to  prevent  its  execution;  and  the  inter pofit ion  of 
'the  Englifli  gbvernor  has  fecured  them  from  fimilar  attempts  in 
future. 

,  The  laft  excurfion  of  Mr.  Barrow  was  to  that  part  of  the  fettle-. 
>  >nent  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Namaaqua  Hottentots  of  whom  be 
thus  fpeaks  :       , 

"  Though  the  Namaaqua  Hottentots  vary  but  very  little  in  their  perfona 
from  the  other  tribes  of  this  nation,  their. language  is  widely  different.  It 
isobvioufly,  however,  of  the  fame  nature,  and  abounds  with  the  clapping 
•of  the  tongue ,  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot.  They  are  of  a  taller  ftature  in 
general  than  the  eaftern  tribes,  and  lefs  robuft.  Some  of  the  women  were 
Very  elegant  figures,  and  poffefTed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  vivafity  and 
adivity  5  and  they  had  the  fame  conformation  of  certain  parts  of  the  body 
as  the  Bosjeimans  women,  and  other  Hottentots  3  in  a  Icfs  degree,  how- 
•^er,  than  is  ufual  in  the  former,  and  more  fo  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter; 
Like  the  Hottentot  women  of  the  Ea&,  the  mod  ornamental  part  of  their 
'^feft  was  the  little  fquare  leather  apron,  to  which,  in  additiygi  to  the  border 
if  ibelis  or  beads,  were  appended  ii%  or  eight  chains  in  pairs,  whofe  points 
|l»a|^ed  on  the  ground  5  the  upper  part  of  each  chain  was  copper,  the 
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tewer  df  poljlhcd  lirpa.     They  arc  fupplied  to  them  by  the  Damarai,  a 
tribe  of  people  to  the  northward,  who  will  Ihortly  be  «oticed- 

*'  The  huts  of  the  Namaaquas  differ  very  materially  from-thofe  ere6led 
by  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony,  or  by  the  Bosjefmans,  or  by  the  Kaffeni 
They  ^re  peiffc6t  hemifpheres,  covered  with  naatting  n>ade  of  fcdges  5  and 
the  frame-work,  or-ikeletons,  are  femicircular  fticks,  half,  of  them  di- 
ifainidung  fiom  the  center  or  upper  part,  and  the  other  half  crofling  thefc 
at  right  angles  ;  forming  thus  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  parallels  of  la- 
titude and  meridians  on  an  artificial  globe.  They  are  in  general  from  tea 
tt)  twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  and  fo  commodious,  that  many  of  the  peafantry, 
of  the  Khamies  berg  have  adopted  them.  > 

.'  *'  Thefe  people,  like  the  Kaffers,  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  their 
cattle;  and,  after  the  manner  of  that  nation,  they  give  to  the  horns  of 
their  oxen  arti^ficial  diredions,  confining  the  Ihape  generally  fo  the  fpiral 
line^  fomething  like  the  Koodoo  antelope.  Thofe  of  the  Khamies  berg, 
in  the  polfefiion  |;)oth  of  Dutch  and  Hottentots,  are  large  boney  cattle, 
not  in  the  leafi  degree  inferior  to  thofe  of  Sneuberg.  The  people  too  in 
their  perfons  arfe  equally  robtift  with  thofe  of  GraaflF  Reynet.  An  old 
Namaaqua  Hottentot  woman  is  a  figure  that  the  mod  ferious  could  not 
behold  without  laughter,  and  an  old  Dutch  woman  of  this  part  of  the 
country  without  pity,  the  firft  being  remarkable  fpr  the  prominences  of  the 
bbdy,  the  latter  from  its  want  of  points  and  uninterrupted  rotundity.  The 
breads  of  the  former  are  diguftingly  large  and  pendant ;  the  ufual  way  of 
giving  (uck,  when  the  child  is  'carried  on  the  back,  is  by  throwing  the 
breaft  over  the  ihoulder.-  In  this  formation  of  their  perfons,  they- agree 
with  the  Latin  Satirift's  defcription  of  Ethiopian  women  on  the 
bprders  of  Egypt : 

*Mn  Meroe  craflb  roajorexn  infante  mamillam.** 

'^  In  the  women  of  ancient  Egypt,  enormous  protuberances  of  the.  body 
I  were  very  common,  and  have' been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
virions  authors,  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  Yhough  one  of  thefe  may 
exift  in  the  impurities  of  the  water,  yet  the  eflential  difiTerence  in  the  etr 
fe6t:  produced  on  a  Hottentot  and  Dutch  woman,  fliews  different  predifpo- 
fitions  to  exift  inherent  in  the  perfons  of  each.  > 

'  *'  It  fhould.  feei^ij  however,  th^.t  ibm^'^principle  does  exift  in  thefe 
highly  elevated  fituations  of  Southern  Afffca,  that  iheds  its  influence  on 
the  animal,^  a;nd  even  oa  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation.  The  withered 
flera  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  apparently  the  fame  as  that  found  on  the  banks  • 
of  the  Orange  river,  *w2a  feven  feet  long,  and  crowned  with  an  umbell  o( 
more  than  fifty  flowrets,  each  having  a  peduncle  or  foot-ftalk  of  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  making  the  diameter  of  the  umbell  to  exceed  that  of 
ihi'ee  fee%  The  bulb,  of  which  I  c«uld  but  conveniently  carry  a  few, 
was  as  large  as  the  humaq  head.  Of  this  enormous  lily  the  people  gave  an 
account,  not  unlike  that  of  the  fi6litious  U()as  of  Java,  rendered  famous 
by  a  relation  of  it  inferted  in  'the  notes  to  Do£tor  Dafwin's  fancifiil,  yet 
cldflTc,  poem  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  They  fay,  tvith  regard  to  the  lily» 
that  the  luice  of  its  bulb  is  a  ftrongpoifon  5  that  the  leaves  occafion  fudden 
death  to  th^  cat^fe  which  may  chance  to  eat  them  ;  and  that  if  fmall  birdl 
fhould  happen  to  perch  on  its  bloflbros,  they  inftantly  roll  off  lifelefs  to  the 
ground.  Another  fpecies  of  amoryllis,  called  by  botanifts  the  ^fiicba, 
€oi»meii  on  all  iiie  mountainous  ports  of  the  colony,  was  now  on  the 
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Xhamies  berg  throwing  out  its*  long  broad  leaves  in  oppofite  pairs,  formii^ 
thq  (hape  of  a  fan.  Both  the  bulb,  and  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  h^ve  beea 
afccrtained  to  be,  without  any  preparation,  naoft  virulent  poifons,  that  ad 
on  the  animal  fyftem,  whether  taken  into  it  by  the  (lomach  or  the  blood. 
The  farmers  pull  up  the  root  and  leaves  wherever  they  find  them  growing. 
It  was  faid  that  the  juice  of  this  bulb^  mixed  up  with  the  mangled  bgdy  of 
a  certain  fpecies  of  fpider,  furnilhes  the  Bqsj  frbans  with  poifon  for  their 
arrows,  more  deadly  than  any  other  they  are  acquainted  with.  This  fpider 
fliould  feem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  weftern  co  ill  of  the  country,  at  leaft  I 
never  met  with,  nor  heard  of  it,  on  the  other  fide.  Its  body,  with  the 
legs,  which  are  (hort,  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  former  black  an,d 
hairy,  the  latter  faintly  fpottedj  the  beak  red.  It  lives  under  ground,  con- 
ilru6ting  over  its  hole  a  cover  compofed  of  the  filaments  fpun  from  its  en- 
trails, and  earth  or  dung.  This  cover  is  made  to  ttirn  on  a  joint,  When 
the  animal  is  watching  for  its  prey,  it  fits  withrthe  lid  half  open,  ready  to 
fally  out  upon  fuch  infeds  as  ferve  it  for  food.  On  the  approach  of  danger 
it  clofes  the  cover,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  cautioufly  opens  it  again  to  fee  if  the 
enemy  has  retreated." 

We  (hall  conclude  our  extrafts  with  the  very  fatisfaflory  account 
which  our  author  gives  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  Zwartland  ajid 
the  neighbouring  county. 

*'  With  a  proper  degree  of  labour  and  management  in  the  cultijre  of  the 

'land,  by  plantations  and  in clofnres  for  Ihelter,  warmth,  and  moifture,  that 
part  of  the  colony  alone  which  lies  within  the  great  range  of  mountains, 

*  would.be  fully  fufficient  to  fupply  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  the  town 
and  garr^fon  of  the  Cape,  and  all  the  Ihipping  that  will  probably  eviSr 
frequent  its  ports.  In  the  introdnflory  chapter, -the  ^probability  was  menr 
lionet  of  the  different  foreign  articles  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  general 
confumption,  that  were  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  this  coun'ry.  Since  that 
was  written,  feveral  of  fuch  articles  have  had  a  fair  trial  i'l^  the  Botanio 
garden  at  the  Cape,  and  many  of  them  have  fully  anfwered  theexpeiStatious 
that  were  formed.  As  fodd  for  cattle,  four  fpecies  of  irtillet  have  been 
tried  of  the  genus  Holcusy  namely,,  the  Sorghum,  the  .Saccbnratus,  the 
Spicdtus,  and  Bicoloi\  All.  of  thefe,  except  the  fpicatus,  have  been  cot 
do'-Am  feveral  times  in  the  fame  feafon,  afterwards  grew  to  the  height  of 

.  fix  to  ten  feet,  bore  a  plentiful  crop  of  feed)  fpruog  up  afrefli  from  the  old 
fliumps  in  the  winter,  furnifhing  mofl:  excelleut  food  for  cattle  thrpugbc^t 
the  whole  year.-  A  fpecies  of  Indian"  Lucerne,  the  Medkago  efcuLentaj, 
was  twice  cut  down,  and  afterwjrrds  gave  a  plentiful  crop  of  feed.  A 
frnall  kidney  bean,  the  Pbafeolus  lobaiis,  grew  very  rapidly,  producing  vHo 

'crops  the  fame  feafon,  and  is  an  excellent  fpecies  of  food  for  cattle,  whether 
given  to  them  green,  or  dried  into  hay,  which  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  the 
mcerne.     A  fir  ng  tall  dogVtail-grafs,  the   Cy?io/urus'  coracanus  of  Indi?, 

-uCefalboth  for  man  and  beaft;  was  cut  down  twicei  and  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  fc^ck     Of  this  fpecies  of  grafs  horfes  are  extravagantly 

.  fond,  and  it  will  remain  green  nearly  through  the  winter.   The  encourage-? 

*inent  of  the  culture  of  all  thefe  would  be  of  the  greateft  importance,  to  tJte 

.  intereft  of  the  colony.  The  Se/amum ^j^larM  promifes  very  fair  ,to  become 
ufeful  in  giving  a  fUpply  of  vegetable  oil  for  the  table,  an  article  xhat  isjat 
prefent  very  much  wanted  in  theCapeu    Tea^  coffee,  and  fugar,  might  all 

*fjc  pWtiv4te4  with  faccefs.    But  that  which  ii>a  commercial  point  of  view 
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in  likely  herwftcr  to  render  the  colony  of  the  Cape  raoft  valuable  to  the 
ftatcs  on  which  it  may  be  dependent,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  different  kinds  of  hemp  for  cordage  and  canvas,  may  be  car- 
ried on  to  an  unlimited  extent.     The  Camialis  futlva,  or  common  h»fnip, 
has  been    long   planted  here, as  a  fnbflliute  for  tob^icco,  but  the  idea  was 
ncVer  extended  to  make  it  ufqful  in  any  other  way.     It  grows  to  a  fort  of 
bi'ancMng  Qifub,  loling  entirely  that  habit  of  fpringing  up  in  afingleftem 
as  it  nlways  appears  in  Europe;  thib,  however,  is  entirely  OAing  to  its 
being  planted  fing'y.     When  fown   thick  on  the  ground  as  in  Europe,  it 
grows  exadly  in  the  fame  manner,  afcends  to  about  the  height  of  eight 
it^t,  and  gives  to  all  appearance  a  fibre  of  equal   ftrength  and  tenacity  of 
that  where  it  is  ufually  cultivated,  and  it  requires  very  little  trouble  in 
Jteeping  clean  on  the  ground.     The  different  plants  of  India,  that  arc 
geiierally  cultivated  there  for  the  purpofts  of  hen)p,  have  been  found  to 
grow  here,  as  well  in  every  refped  as  in  their  native  foil.     Of  thefetbc 
moA  common  are  the  Rolnnia  canvibina.  giving  a  durable  fibre  in  the  water, 
And  on  that  account  ufed  in  the  eafi  for  fiflnng-nets  and  tackle.    The 
Jute  of  India,  Corcborts  oikorius,  thrives  very  well,  as  doesalfo  the  Hibifmi 
fiannabhius,  whofe  leaves  ot  a  delicate  fubacid  talle  ferve  as  a  fall  ad  for  the 
tablej  and  the  fibres  of  the  fiem  are  manufa6lurtfd  into  cordage.     A  native 
|*pecies  of  hibifcus  that  I  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Pletttnberg*s  bay, 
yields  a  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality,  little  perhaps  inferior  to  thnt  of  the 
cannabis,  or  common  hemp,  which  is  moll  unqueilignably  the  beft  material 
yet  difcovered  for  the  raanufadiure  of  ftrong  cordage.     '1 1  e  Ja^iap  of  India, 
CrotuIariajuNcea,  from  which  a  ftrong  coarfe  ftuff  is  manufa6kured  under 
the  name  of  Gumiey,  fccms  to  thrive  very  \^ell  in  the  climate  of  the  Cape. 
Cotton  and  indigo  may  both  be  produced  in.  any  quantity  in  this  colony  5 
but  the  labour  neceflary  in  the  preparation  of  the  laiter,  and  the  enormous 
price  of  flaves,  or  the  hire  of  free  workmen,  would  fcarcely  be  repaid  to 
the  niltivator.     That  fpecies  of  cotton  plant  called   the  birfuinm  feems  to 
fuftain  the  foulh-eaft  blafts  of  wind  with  the  leaft' degree  of  injury  j  but 
the  Bourbon  totton,  originally  from  the  Weft  Indies,  will  thrive  juft»su 
well  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  whee  the  fouth-cafters  extend  no^ 
with  that  degree  of  ftrepgth  fo  as  to  caufe  any  injury  to  vegetation.     Moft 
of  the  India   and  China    fruits,  that  have  yet  been   brought    intp    the 
garden,  feem  to  bid  lair  for  fuccefj'.     In  fhort,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
the    whole    world     a     jJlace    fo    well    adapted    for    concentrating    the 
varion«:   produAs  pf  \h%  \egelable  kingdom,  as  the   Southern    angle  of 
y^frica,^ 

We  have  thus  followed  cur  author,  through  hts  valuable  work, 
from  the  perufal  of  which  vft  have  derived  much  pleafure  and  inflruc* 
tton.  His  oblerya  ioni  are,  generally,  the  rtfult  of  deep  and  extcn- 
fivc  refearch  ^  and,  n  moft  occafions,  he  difplays  an  aftive  and  ifl- 
fclligent  mind.  There  is  one  ren^ark,  however,  which  vf^  cannot 
confiftent'y  wii:l>  pur  fluty,  fuff-r  to  pafs  without  cenfure. 

f*  Geological  pbfervatinns  on  the  gradual  decay,  or  rather  mutatioil  of 
^pcrficial  form  of  this  our  habitable  earth,  leaves  a  doubt  on  the  un^re- 
judiced  aHd  unlhackled  mind,  of  the  idea  of  the  popular  Jewiih  notion^ 
that  would  limit  its  creation  tp  the  fliort  peris^ji  of  i%  ihouiv^^U  years.    Thi 
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iiuman  mind  appears  loft  and  bewildered  in  attenapting  to  form  any  con- 
'     eeption  of  a  beginning  of  the  exiitence  of  matter,  or  of  oqght  antecedent 
to  it."  • 

There  is  an  zpptzrzncc  of  fceftici/m  her^  which  ought  moft  ftudi- 
oufly  to  have  been  avoided.  It  would  feein,  indeed,  as  if  the  author 
were  a  maUrialiJi  j  though  we  have  no  reafon  to  draw  fuch  an  infer- 
ence trom  any  other  part  of  his  wprk.  That  the  mind  of  a  finite 
being  ftiould  be  l.oft  and  bewHdered  in  the  contemplation  of  /«;f- 
'  nztyy  or  in  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  what  is  utterly  incoJiceiv*  • 
a^fe  and  incomprehenjtbie  by  the  limited  faculties  of  man  \  is  neither  an 
obj^it  of  lur'prize,  aor  a  reafonable  gr'ound  for  difbelief  or  doubt.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fa<S):,  that,  in  modern  times,  philoibphical  inyeftiga-* 
tions  have  very  frequently  terniinated  in  infidelity.  Strange  I  tha^  the 
admirer  of  the  natural  produ£^ions  of  the  globe  ihould  not  loojjc  up 

.  from  nature  to  nature  s  God^  that  he  fhould  not  content  hjmfelf  ivi'th 
the  extent  ot  capacity  with  which  that  God  has  endowed  him  j  th^^ 
he  fhould  not  ceafe  to  murmur  at  his  inability  to  comprehend  jthjngs 
which  are  purpofely  placed  beyond  the  compiehenfion  of  mortals,; 
and  that  he  iSiould  not  contemplate,"  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
the  wonderful  work^  of  Providence,  without  attempting  to  fatboq^ 

''    depths  unfathomable ! 

«  * 
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(Continued  from  P.  313.) 

THE  fpirit  with  which  Mr.  Laing  writes  of  the  politics  of  James  • 
I.  prepared  us  for  the  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  but  irittuous  Charles,     Rancorous,  however,  » 
that  fpirit  is,  it  did  not  lead  us  to  expedl  that  it  would  hurry  him  into 
palpable  contradictions  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  biftory  of 

I  that  difaftrous  reign.     We  were  fully  aware  of  his  deterpiination  to 
fiipport  the  principles  and  practices  oTthe  popular  party  ;  but,  rcmem.- 

'  bering  his  promife  to  corrcft  the  miftakes  of  firmer  hiftorians,we  looked 
for  con'fiftency,  at  leaA,  as  well  in  his  reafonings  as  in  his  narrative^: 
;|Dd  haying  attentively  perufed  his  account  of  the  tu  bulence  of  the 
Highland  clans  and  ferocious  barons  under  Jame><$,  it  was  with  n/^ 
fmall  degree  of  f^fprife  that  w6  found  him  reprefenting  the  §cotch,  \n 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  as  a  people  inured  to  laws  anid 
predifpofed  to  fubmiflioiv! 

^  The  acgeljion  of  Charles  (fays  he)  was  fucceeded  iri  Scotl^d  by  twelve 
years  of  proipQund  tranquillity.  The  period  is  diverfified  with  few  tranf^ 
anions,  npr^iviA  qot)  diliiiiguifhed  by  any  ftroui^  indications  of  the  con* 
vulfions  wjth'wbich  the  country  was  afterwards  agitated.  Am6ng  a  people 
inured  to  laws  and  predifpofed  tdfubmiflion,  almoll  every  commotion  may 
be  deduced  from  the  impropet  interference^  and  innovations  of  government^ 
if^  from  an  injudicious  oppoAtion  to  thofe  changes^  which  are  iilently 


.^ffeScd  on  the  public  mind,  or  in  the  progrefs  pf  fociefy  impcrioufly 

,ycauired;*         .    .         ■      . 

W  hen  the  author  penned  this  paragraph,  he  had  furely  forgotten 
V^hat  he  had  faid,  a  little  before,  of  the  atrocious  crim£s  of  Lord 
Maxwell,  and  of  the  infurreflion  of  the  McGregors  and  McDonalds. 
■\Vere  thcfe  people  predifpofed  to  fubmiffion  ?  Or  do  the  methods  to 
which  government  had  recourfe  to  fubdue  them,  indicate  that  the 

'people  pf  Scotland  /;?  general  were  iheti  fo  inured. to  la vys  as  to  yield 
to  them  a  ready  and  a  willing  obedience?  But  fo  regardlefs  is  Mr. 
Laing  uf  confiftency,  that  within  fhe  compafs  of  two  pages  after  this 
general  ajTertion,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  tranfaftion,  which  prcve?, 
with  the  force  of  demonftration,  that  the 'Scotch  were  not  predifpofed 
%o  fiibmiijion,  and  that  almoft  all  the  great  landholders  were,  in  1625, 
aftuated  by  the  fanje  fpirit,  which  was  difplayed  by  the  McDonalds 
i"  1615. 

Pi  revocation  of  the  impropriated  tithes  and  benefices  was  executed 
"•among  the  firft  afts  of  Charles*s  reign ;  and  that  aflt,  according  to 
*pur  author,  uas  i'riilly  legal ;  but  h(  w  was  it  obeyed  by  the  tame  and 
"fuhmiflive  Scotch?  VVhy,  *' The  Earl  of  Nitheldalewas  employed 
5is  con  niiflioner,  to  extort  an  unconditional  furrerider  of  tithes;  but 
^he  proprietors  had  prepared  to  dilappoinc  hisjm  flion,  and,  if  no  ar- 
guments couH   perfuadc   him  to  del  ft,  dttcrmuicd,  according  to  the 
^ir(i^i£f  of  tbtir  anceflors^  to  juajjacre  his  adhei  aUxumd  himjdf  in  tbe 
inidft  of  the  c  )nven.tion."     To  maffacre  a  niuifier  of  government 
with  all  his  adherents,  in  tfje  mltift  of  a  conftitutioiial  *iflVmbly  of  the 

-  fft<ites  called  together  for  the   purpofe  of  dilcharging  a  bgal  duty  is 

•  ^he  pr^^ice  of  a  peop'e  inured  to  laws  and  predifpofed  to  fubmiffien ! ! 
This  is  a  difcover.)  wort:  y  gf  him  who  firft  perceived  nothing  but  dc-. 
frUmation  111  what  appeared  legal  evidence  to  the  JLord  CbanccHor 
•Jlar^wickt  \  but  it  is  not  the  only  difcovery  which  Mr.  Laing  has 
inade,  va  h  n  mveihg^ting  the  motives  .which  influenced  the  early  con- 
'^i5l  Vt  Cha.ies  1.  .  \  .. 

*^  The  bierATchy'  (he  fays)  was  recommended  to  James  by  refentmcnt 
;and  policy,  as  an  inftiiution.hoflile  to  prelbytery,  congenial  to  monarchy, 
^nd  io  a  fupcrftitiou  mind,  infufceptible  of  fervor,  as  a  ceremonious  ritual, 
^at  rflicycd  the  languor  of  vacant  devotion.  From  the  early  impreffions 
5pf  youth,  the  hitrai-chy  was  revered  by  Chiarles  as  a  divine  inftitutio^^  alh^ 
io  numarchy  by  tbeir  common  origin'*  - 

Jndeed  !  Charles  appears  from  his  own  works  to  have  confidered 
the  hierarchy  as  having  had  its  origin  in  the  command  given  by 
Cbrift  tjQ  cpnvert  the  wo^ld  :  did  he  trace  the  origin  of  monarchy  to 
fhe  fame  c  mmand  ?  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  aWurd  ravings 
Gf  J'4»?  on  this  fubjcel.  fl?9  H  feems,  confidered* the  hierarchy  as 
a  rttt^al^  iffid  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and  Y«'rk  with  all  their 

{■ujlragans  as  fo  m^ny  ceremonies ',  but  ou,r  author  has  not  told  us  what 
ed  t\\?.  iciirned  nr.onarch .  to  conceive,  that  thofe  moft  revejend  and 
fjgbt  r-verend. ceremonies  were  calculated  to  relieyf  tjiq  la(\gM9r^ 

^.„o^„  ;»,.,„.,  ch,^U   ■  ^^ 
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'  To  the  eftablifhment  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  revocation  of  the 

.  impropriated  tithes,  Mr.  Laing  attributes  the  origin  of  all  the  evil$ 
which  befel  Charles  in  Scotland  ;  though  the  hierarchy  was  eftab]i(hed 
by  James,  and  the  tithes,  according  to  the  King's  declaration  which 

•  is  here  corroborated    by  collateral  evidence,  **  were  paid   for   to  the; 

'  uttermoft  farthing."     To   thefe  grievances   was  added   that  of  the     ' 
King's  coronation  which    was^  performed  by  the  archbifhop  of  St. 
Andrews,  when  **  a  fplendid   and  religious  ceremony  was  rendered 
lefs  imprejfive  by  the  introduftion  of  an  altar,  and  of  unaccuftomed 
rites,  which  th^  people  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  were  unable  tp 

'  difcriminate  from  the  Popifli  mafs  !" 

,  This  is  very  extraordinary.  That  the  Popifh  itiafs  \s  viewed  by 
the  people  of  Scotland  with  extreme  abhorrence  we  have  lon^  known, 
and  that  the*  idolatry  to  which  it  gives  rife  deferves  to  be  abhorred  we 
jieed  not  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Laing  to  perfuade  us;  but  that  rites, 
fimilar  to  tho'fe  with  which  the  mafs  is  celebrated,  rendered  a  fplendid 
and  religious  ceremony  lefs  imprejfive^  we  fhould  never  have  fuppofed 
but  for  his  authentic  teftimony.  Thefc  Popifli  rites  he  afcribes  to  the  .  , 
influence  of  Laud,  whom  he  ftyles,  **-a  prieft  without  private  vices 
•or  pablic  virtues ;"  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  but  party- writers, 
that,  as  there  nevdr  was  a  more  zealous,  fo  has  there  feldom  appeared 
a  more  able,  writer  againfl  the  real  corruptions  of  Popery  th'an'archbi- 
Ibop  Laud,  .for  whofe  true  charadei"  we  refer  our  readers  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  hiflory.  When  they  have  compared  that  characSler  drawn 
by  the  noble  hiftorian  to  whom  Laud  was  perfonaliy  known,  with 
this  very  fliort  one  by  our  author,  drawn  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half;  when  they  refled^  on  the  earneftnefs  with  \^'bich 
he  urged  the  Scotch  bi (hops  to  be  particularly  careful,  that  the  canons 
which  they  were  enjoined  to  frajne  for  the  government  of  their  church, 
ihould  not  interfere  with  the  laws  6\  the  kingdom,  or  be  carried  mto 
execution  without  the:£onfent  and  approbation  of  tne  Privy  Council; 
and  when  ^ey  call  to  mind  how  ftrenubufly  he  endeavoured  to  dif- 

rfuade  his  royal  mailer  from  his  favorite,  b^it  unpopular  and  hardly 
equitable,  projedt  of  forming  a  park  for  red  deer  between  Richmond 
and  Hacnpton-Court,  they  will  furely  allow  that  tne  ill-fated  L^ud, ' 
with  feme  private  weaknefles,  pofleiTed  many  p^ublic  virtues.  Someof 
them^  perhaps,  when  they  have  confidered  the  dii&culty  of  the  part 
vhich  he  had  to  afl:  in  reftoring  the  difciprmc  of  me  church  which 
bad  been  completely  relaxed  under  the  primacy  of  Aboot,  and  refteA 
an  what  he  did  at  Oxford  for  the  encouragement  ot   uietul  learning, 

yipay  Itie  ready  taexclaim  with  Johnfon  ; 

**  Around  his  tomb  let  art  and  geniis  weep, 
-      **  But  hear  his  fate,  yeWockhcads,  h*ar  and  flecp/' 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  inve-gh  againft  the  Scotch  bifliops  for 
concurring  with  the  King  in  *'  the  inirodu&ion  of  the  cope,  an  embroS- 
f}ered,  and  of  the  white  furplice,  ^idolatrousy  veftment,''  which  he 
fepfefi^m^  ^  ^.^^MQf  li^tl^  inferior  ^o  that  of  Sppttifwood  the  primate, 

who(c 
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i»horc  influence,  be  fays,  fomentjedl  an  unjuft  preiecutien  of  Lord 
Baloierino  for  the  crime  of  circulating  a  feditious  paper.  If 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  be  in- 
deed  a  corre£l  account,  we  muft  admit  that  the  Jury,  which 
.  tried  him,  was  guilty  of  flagrant  injuftice^  but  it  feems  ibmewhat 
extraordinary,  that  a  Jury  of  lay-barons  fhould  have  been  influenced  to 
pervert  judgment  by  the  head  of  an  ecclefiaftical  order  '*  of  which  the 
infolence  often  provoked  difguft."  This  is,  indeed,  fo  very  ipcredi- 
Me,  that  we  muft  conclude,  either  that  the  Archbifhop  was  loved  and 
revered  by  the  lay> barons,  or  that  Bal merino  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  wai  charged.  Perhaps  both  fides  of  this  alternative 
would  be  admitted  ;  for*  the  chara(Ser  of  Spottifwood  has  been  very 

fcncrally  revered  by  all  parties,  and  the  following  is  the  account  of 
lalmerino's  trial  by  Spalding,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  held  a 
feljpec^able  office  in  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  ;•— ^ 

'*  Abont  this  time  the  Lord  Balmerinoch  is  put  to  the  trial  of  an  affize/ 
and  cotivi^ed  of  certain  capital  points.  The  Judge  continues  his  doom 
while  he  writes  to  the  King,  ^  who  moii  gracioufly  remitted  him  his  life^ 
ordaining  him  to  be  confined  within  ^x  miles  of  his  dwelling  of  Balmerin- 
och during  his  lifetime  :  therefore  he  got  full  liberty,  td  the  King's  great 
grief>  for  this  his  goodnefs.'* 

On  the  cpmpilation  of  the  cahons  and  Scotch  liturgy,  Mr.  Laing 

lays  little  that  bad  not  been  faid  befoi^e  him  by  Clarendon  and  Hume. 

lie  fneers,  indeed,  at  all  worfhip  of  God  in  public  as  being  either 

**  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm,"  which  the  former  of  tbefe  hifloriaRS 

was  incapable  of  doing;  and  he  fpeaks  of  ^*  the  Emperors  of  the 

primitive  church,'^  a  fpecies  of  potentates  of  which  we  will  venture  to 

.  fay  that  neither  of  them  ever  heard.     He  fays,  likewife,  /*  that  the 

,  confecration  of  the  elements  ,was,  in  the  Scotch  liturgy,  a  prayer  ex* 

preffive  of  the  real  prefence,*  and  their  elevation  tifom  the  altar  of  an 

.  'adual  oblation ;''  but  many  copies  of  that  liturgy  in  the  Saxon  cha- 

ra&er  are  ftill  extant,  which  certainly  give  the  lie  6\vt8t  to  the  firft 

part  of  this  aiTertion,  and  fhew  that  the  latter  part  is  calculated  to 

deceive  under  the  guile  of  truth. 

On  the  tumult  that  was  raifed  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  Dean, 
arrayed  in  his  furplice,  firft  attempted  to  read  the  liturgy,  we  have  no- 
thing that  is  new,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  entitled  to  credit.  We  do 
not  believe,  that  *'in  the  firft  tumult,  which  our  author  reprefentsas 
the  offspring  of  female  zeal,  and  the  prelude,  or  perhaps,  the  caufe,  of 
more  violent  commotions,  none  but  the  meaneji  of  the  people  were  coff^ 
eerned;"  becaufe  Spalding,  who  may  be  coniidered  as  an  eye-witnefs, 
gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter. ' . 

He  afTures  us  (Vol.  I.  p.  56.)  that,  in  confequence  of  the  refuroption 
of  impropriated  tithes,  *^  a  clandefline  bond  was  drawa  up,  and  fubfcribed 
fecretly  betwixt  the  malcontents,  or  rather  malignants,  of  Scotland  and 
England ;  that  the  objed  of  tl)is  bond  was  that  the  two  nations  ftiould  aflifi 
«ach  other  till  they  got  their  wills  both  in  Church  and  pt)Hcjr,  and  fo  bring 
both  kingdoms  under  one  refoxnicd  r cUgigOi  and  t*  (hat  9m&  root  out  tlm 
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tii(hopf|  that  his  MajeHy  might  l^pfe  one  of  his  eflates ;  and  Itkewire  that 
they  (hgnld  draw  the  King  to  difpenfe  with  divers  points  of  his  royal  prercH 
gative.  The  clandedine  bond  thus  pad,  of  ^hich  the  King  and  the 
hi(hopii  knew  nothing,  our  nobles  lay  quiet  till  they  foujad  occafioa  Iq 
break  the  ice^  and  begin  the  bargain  as  was  concluded.** 

The  firlt  pccafion  which  they  found  was  the  giving  of  the  com- 
munion to  the  people-'on  their  knees  within  the  diocefe  of  Galloway  $ 
and  the  fecond,  the  reading  of  the  hook  of  Common  Prayer  in  St. 
Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,-^ 

<'  when  the  nobles  (pontinues  the  fame  author)  devife  a  number  of  rafcally 
ferving-women  to  <brow  Hones  at  the  reader^  and  perturb  the  kirk,  whilk 
they  did  vehemently.  The  magiltrates,  being  in  the  churchy  commanded 
thtlr  otficers  to  hurl  their  (thel'e)  rafcals  to  the  kirk  door  and  lock  theoi 
oul  5  b0t  th^n  they  became  more  furious  and  mad,  (as  ibeyywere  dire^eJj 
crying  and  iliouting,  faying  Popeiy  was  now  brought  in  among  them* 
Here  you  may  fee  they  began  at  religiorf  as  the  ground  of  their  quarrel^ 
whereas  their  intention  was  only  bent  againft  the  i<.ing*s  majefty  and  his 
royal  prerogative  5  and  conform  to  the  clandeftine  bond  begins  the-  difor-» 
dcr  in  Scotland."  ^  .    ^ 

This  account  of  the  firft  tumult,  excited  in  Edinburgh  Vy  the  intrCH 
duftion  of  the  liturgy,  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  Clarendon,  who, 
though  he  fays, — 

That  •'  in  the  hubnb  of  the  firft  day  there  appeared  no  body  of  name  or 
reckoniiig^  but  the  a^^rs  were  really  the  d^egs  of  the  people  5  yet,  he  adds, 
they  difcovcred  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  feW' men  of  rank  were 
forward  to  engage  themfclves  in  the  quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  biihops, 
whereupon  more  confidcrable  perlbns  every  day  appeared  a^aioft  them; 
and  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  beft  quality  declared  themlelves  of  the 
party."  Nay,  he  fays  that  *'  within  a  fe  v  days  the  bilhops  durft  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Itreets  5  and  that  fuch  of  the  Lords  as  durli  be  in  their  com- 
pany, or  fecmed  to  defire  to  refcue  them  from  violence,  had  their  coaches 
Wn  in  pieces,  and  their  perfons  alfaulted,  inforauch  thaf  they  were  glad  to 
fend  jfbr  fome  of  thofe  gr^ at  men,  "who  did  indeed  govern  ibe  rabble,  though 
^ty  apffarfd  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  redeemed  them  out  of  their 
liaiids.** 

Indeed,  our  author  himfelf,  with  his  ufual  confiftcncy,  brings  very 
fatisfactory  proof  that,  in  the  firlt  tumult,  the  meaneit  of  the  people 
were  but  the  tools  of  the  fadlious  nobles  ;  for  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
I^Uions  to  the  privy  council  againft  the  liturgy  **  were  recommend- 
ed by  tetters  from  the  chief  nobility,  and  the  perfonal  application  of 
miiny  private  gentlemen  j"  meafures,  which,  in  the  (hort  fpace  of 
three  or  foiir^  weeks,  would  hardly  have  been  adopted  by  proud  Scot- 
tHh  barons  merely  to  appeafe  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  had  not 
thofe  barons  been  leaguecj  againft  the  King  by  the  "  clandeftin6 
bond"  mentioned  by  honeft  Spalding*. 


>i. « 


*  Though  Lord  Clarendon  fpeaks  of  no  fuch  bond,  he  exprefsly  men-  , 
tions  hbels  circulated  through  Scotland  againft  the  biftops,  and  a  fedijious 
Jonefpondehce  cai-ried  on,  before  the  intro9ufti<w|  of  the  liturgy,  between 
W  fl»ftl€9ptwit|f  Qi  JSngland  and  Scoaau4f 
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This'bonJ,  or  at  Icaft  factious  conribina(t!on  againft  the  Kmg  and 
the  Church,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Scotch  national  covenant, 
in  which  all  orders  of  people  bound  themfelves  to  oppofe  the  canons 
and  the  litur^;  and  the  governments  of  that  kingdom  was  fnatched 
from,  the  privy  council  and  minifters  of  ftate,  and  affumed  by  a  fetof 
covenanted  focieties  called  tabUsy  before  Charles  knew  that  his  authoi- 
rity  was  even  impaired.  '  Each  table  confifted  of  a  certain  number  of 
nobleman,  gentlemen,  burgeffes,  and  inferior  clergy;  and  over  the 
whole. prefided  a  general  table  compof^d  of  four  members  from  each 
of  the  inferior  tables.  To  the  edidts  of  thefe  novel  and  felf-confti- 
tuted  authorities,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  payed  a  more  fubmif- 
five  obedience  than  had  ever  been" paid  to  the  laws,  or  the  proclama-  , 
^ons  of  their  moft  virtuous  fovereigns  ;  though  the  tyranny  of  the 
tables^  as  deftrribed  by  Spalding  Who  lived  under  it,  furpailed  every 
thing  of  which  we  read  in  modern  hiftory,  the  tyrapny  of  the  French 
Convention  and  French  Diredtoiy  perhaps  excepted,  *'  Aberdeen, 
sione^  fays  our  author,  was  withheld  from  fubfcribing  the  covenant, 
by  the  influence  of  the  I'niverfity,  and  the  power  of  Huntley;"  but 
he  is  fo  far  from  beftowing  apy  praife  on  this  Abdiel-like  fidelity  of 
the  Marquis,  of  Huntley,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  that  he 
proceeds  in  the  following  flrain  of  encomium  on  the  effects  of  the 
covenant  and  the  government  of  the  tables  : 

*^  Great  was  the  joy,  and  inexprefflble  the  eomfort  dif^xx^t^  on  the  ima^- 
natiob^  or  the  heart,  by  this  fecond  reformation^  which  was  afcribed  in  its 
origin. and  fuccefs  to  the  divine  prefence,  and  compared  in  its  progrefs  to 
Elifha's*  (Elijah's)  cloud,  from  the  breadth  of  a  band  overfpreading  the 
Armament ;  and  which  was  produ6tive  certainly  of  a  change,  if  not  a  real 
reformation  of  manners,  more  auftere  devotion,  an  abflemious  firopUcity  m 
«pparel  and  diet^  a  gloomy  circumfpe6tion  in  focial  life.*' 

;How  joy  and  gloom  came  to  be  united  we  know  not ;  but  that  the 
y>y  was  far  from  univerfal,  and  that  other  arts  than  fair  argument 
were  employed  to  procure  fubfcriptions  to  the  covenant,  the  reader 
will.be  fully  convinced  by  Spalding,  who  was  reludlantly  prevailed 
upon  to  fubfcribe  it  himfelf.  But, we  proceed  with  our  author,  who 
gives  the  following  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  King's  con- 
ceffions  to  the  cbvenanters,  and  of  their  pertinacity  in  rebellion. 

"  Nine  months  had  elapfed  fince  the  firft  fupplication  (againil  the 
liturgy),  three  from  the  date  of  the  covenant,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  a  man  oftenfibly  connedcd  with  neither  party  (covenanters  Qf 
anti-covenanters)  was  appointed  coramiflioner  to  reprefent  the  King. — In 
the  progrefs  of  the  negociation  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  the  objedof  bis 

, , , l-i, _ , : -W-' 

♦  The  covenanters  read  their  bibfes,  and  if  they  made  this  comparifog, 
they  made  It  corredly.  'iTie  probability,  however,  is  they  made  it  not; 
and  that  it  is  a  fid  ion  of  our  authors  introduced  into  the  hiftpry  of  Scotland 
for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  ridicuie  upon  one  of -the  miracles  of  facrcd 
Scripture  5  but  he  Ihould  have  read  the  fcriptural  accG!unt9f  that  miracle, 
before  he  had  employed  it  for  fuc.h  a  purpofe. 

'     ^       •      •  ioftrafticoM 
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inftriidlons  ^s'rather  to  obtain  than  t  >  grant  coftceffiwis**''  Ifhe  farrendet. 
of  the  covenant  was  required  a^  a  preliminary;  and/  in  return,  the  Kin^ 
promifed  to  regulate  the  high  comniiiiioil  by  the  aifiitance  of  his  couiaci); 
fo  that  it  fhouid  no  longer  be  oppreflive  3  and  to  defift  froip  urging  thd 
J/turgy  and  canons,  unlefg  in  a  f^ir  and  legal  manner  fati8fa6kory  to  hi« 
fubjefts.  Conceflions  fo  nugatory^,  after  fuch  long  delays  (the  delays  of 
nine  and  fix  months)*  were  confidered-,  with  fame  reafon,  as  a  mockefjolP 
their  demands  !"  v 

'^  '  Suppofe  the    Catholic  Irilh,  before  the  late-  union  of    the  two 
kingdoms,  to  have  petitioned  few  an  abolition  of  the  teft-a£t,  ^n  ex-t 
emptioH  from  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  eftabliflxed  clergyman^ 
and  every  thing  which  they  mean  by  Cathoiic  emancipation  ;  fuppofc^ 
them,  in  coniequence  of  their  petition  being  rejedled,  to  have  formed, 
themfelves  into  different  focieties  of  united   Irifhmen  bouiyd  together, 
by  the  fan^lion  of  a  folenf^n  oath  ;  and  fuppofe  thefe^ focieties  to  havo, 
fnatched  from  the  Lord   Lieutenant  and  the  , privy  council  the  ex-- 
ecutive  government  of  the  kingdom;  we  appeal  to  our  author  himfelf, 
whether  Ireland  would  not  then  have  been  iri  a  ftatc  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  Scotland  'under*  the  ufurped  government  of  the  covenanted/ 
tables,'    Let  us  fuppofe  lifcewife  that,   inftead  of  diffolving  fuch  a  re-' 
belJious  Combination,  by  force  of  arms,  our  gracious  Sovereign  had- 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  rebels,  and,  demanding  as  a  pre- 
liminary, a  renounciation  of  the  illegal  oath  and  an  abolition  of  the 
focieties  which  had  ufurped. the  powers  qf  government ;  had,  fnrettirn, 
promifed  to  the  Catholics,  to  regulate  the  payment  of  tithes  fo  as  that 
it  ihould  no  longer  be  found  oppreffive,.  and  to  repeal  the  teft-a<9:  in . 
a  fair  and  legal  manner  fatisfa^ory  to  his  fiibjedis  at  large^^ebeg, 
Mr*  Laing  to  fay,  whether  he  really  thinks  that  fuch  conceiTlons  could 
have  been  deemed  ««^/7/^ry,- or  confider ed  with  reafon  as  amQck^ryof- 
ibe  demands  of  x\it  lxi{hC2X\iQ\\c^\  .    -         * 

Charles j  however,  went  farther  even  than  this  in  his  cohcedions 
to  the  covenanters.     The  commiflioner  having  repaired  to  court^and    « 
bid  before  him  the  ftate  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  was  fent  back  with 
powel^^to  grant  all  their  deriiands.     Accordingly,  **  the  canons,  the  * 
fiturgy,  and  the  high  com  million  were  unconditionally  recalled  ;  the 
articles  of  Perth  were  fufpended  ;  an  aflembly  and  a  parliament  were 
fucce^Iv^y  appointed,  where  the  prelates  might  be  legally  ptofecuted, 
and  their   ufurpations  retrained;"  but  even  with  thefe  conceffions 
ourauthor  is  not  fatisfied.     ^^  At  an  earlier  period,  he  fays,  indeed, 
that  they   might  have  proved  fatisfa£):ory ;"  but  fenfible  that  at  ati^ 
Holier  period  they  Were  not  required^  and  determined  to  blacken  the  . 
Inemory  of  Charles  and  vindicate  the  condud  of  the  rebels,  he  ar*  . 
irogates  to  himfelf  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and,  fearching  . 
^fae  heart  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  finds  that- he  had  no  ferious  in- 
tention to  keep  his  promife  1 

The    lords  of  the  privy  council  thought  differently   from   our 
author. 

^^  Haying  confidered  (fays  Spalding)  his  Majefiy's  great  goodoefs  in' 

granting 


^  I 


granting  tliem  mef«  than  they  looked  for,  und  as  weuld  fe&u^  more  ttm 
'  enough,  they  found  themfHves  fully  fatisfied  therewith,  and  made  an  a^ 
thereupon,  promtfing  to  ufc  their  ,beft  means  to  make  his  MajeCly «  h^ll 
fabjeds  to  reft  content  therewith,  and  all  and  every  one  (bonid  tcftify 
their  thnnkfulnefs  tor  To  great  goodnefs  received  at  his  Majefty  s  hands, 
and  to  off-r  their  lives  an  fortunes  in  his  defence,  and  maintenance  of 
religion,  whilk  (which)  a&.  wa^fubfcribed  by  the  raid  J^ords  of  I{olyrood« 
boufe  the  22d  of  September,  |633/' 

The    Lords    fubrribing^  whofe   names  the  author  gives,    were 
twenty- nine  with  the  commiffioner  at  their  head. 

'  •*  The  alTerably,  promffed  by  Charles,  was  hrld,   fays  oar  author,  at 
Glafgow,  where  the  family  influence  of  the  commiflioner  was  powerto), 
in  preference  to  Aberdeen  where  the  covenanters  were  weak.     From  the 
difufe  of  aflemblies,  thrir  original  conftitution  was  almoft  forgotten  ;  and 
the  lay-elders  difplaced  by  James    appeared  an  innovation  when  they  were 
lirfl  reftored.     But  the  tables  di'trufted  the  moderation  of  the  clergy,  inrncd 
ftrhaps  to  the  dominion  of  the  crofier ;  nor  wa'  the  yoke  of  the  prelates  to  be 
broken>  that  the  domineering  arrogance  of  prefbyteries  might  again  re- 
we.     From  each  parifh  an  elder  was  drrcfted  to  attend  the  prelbytery; 
and  when  the  clerg)  were  thus  contro'Udy  and  from  the  removal  of  the  caa- 
dUates  out-numbered  by  the  laity,  the  moft  orthodox  were  IcleAed  as  com- 
miffioners,  and  the  chief  covenanters  as  elders  of  the  aflcmbly.     From  a 
lar^e  acceffion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  its  authorit)'  far  exceeded  what- 
ever eccleriaftics  alone  could  arrogate  j  and,  to  increafe  its  influence,  ^ar 
iiffejfbrs  were  ajfumed  hy  each  elder,  to  confult,  in  private,  or  in  public  de- 
liberations permitted  occaflonally  to  interpofe  their  advice.     In  a  few  p^cf- 
byteries  lay-elders  were  admitted  with  relw6tan.ce ;  but  their  introdufction 
fumifhed  the  prelates  with  a  grateful  pretext,  to  dt-cline  the  jurifdifiion  oi 
an  aflembly  no  longer  fubfervient  to  themfelves  or  to  theerown.     An  ac- 
cufation  had  been  preferred  from  different  prelbyteries,  charging  ^hcm 
rcfpeCtively  with  herefy,  fimony,  falfl^ood,  habitual  fwearing,  drunken- 
nefs,  deceit,  adultery,  gaming,   and   the  profanation  of   the   Sabbath ;" 
(Why   were  not  idolatry  and   murder  added  to  this  lift  of  crimes?) 
"and  coHqdively,  with  tranfgrefling  the  limitationsrimpofed  on  their  order, 
and  ufurping  the  title  and  deportment  of  etcUJiafiicat  lords^* 

That  the  biOiops  declined  the  jurifdidiion  of  fuch  an  aflembly  as 
this ;  or  that  the  commiflioner  diifolved  it  when  he  found  it  arro- 
gating to  itfelf  powers  inconfiftcnt  with  the  conftitution  of  th^  king- 
dom,  cannot  fyrely  fuprife  our  readers  ;  but  before  they  form  a  judg- 
ment of  our  author's  comment  on  the  cbnduS  of  Charles,  it  is  fit 
that  they  perufe  a  fuller  account  of  this  famous  concfave  and  its  pro- 
ceedings than  Mr.  Laing  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  give.     What  is  I 
contained  in  theextra£l,  which  we  have  made  from  his  book,  is  true; 
but  it  i«  not  the  whole  truth.     We  {hnll  therefore  fupply  bis  omiflions 
from  Spalding,  who,  as  he  held,  at  the  time,  theofiiceof  commiiTary- 
clerk  of  Aberdeen,  could  not  be  a  flranger  either  to  the  arts  which 
were  ufed  to  pack  the  alTembly,  or  ta  the  objedla  in  view  of  the  co- 
venantees when  met;  and  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit,   | 
bccaufe  his  hiftory  is  merely  a  journal  written  for  his  owtt  ttfe  and  no|: 

intended 


lAtdnded  for  the  prefs,  to  which  it  was  fent,  for  the  firft  time,  ;ibott( 
nine  years  ago, 

**  Upon  the  i6ch  day  of  November,  proclamation  was  made  at  the  croft 
of  Edinburgh,  difcharginj^  convocation  of  the  King's  lieges  to  go  to  the 
enfuing^  genera!  BfTemblyi  and  none  to  come  there  but  the  chofen  commiffionen^ 
and  their  ordinary  fervants,  ?in6.  xh^x. 'in  peaceable  manner  "without  fweapcMS,'  ■) 
ejbaghttts^  fijiols^  and  fuch  like,  under  the  pain  of  treafon. ,  '  But  the  eo- 
venanters  proteftcd  againll  the  fame  ;—  and,  without  regard  to  the  King's  prol 
clamation,  thej  <went  on  as  pleajed  themfehves^     In  the  toean  time  beibre  the  i 

down- lit  ting  of  this  affembly,.the  haill  archbifliops  and  bifhops  were  cited  to 
compear  before  the  pr£jhjury  of  Edinburgh ^  to  anfwer  to  the  cpmplaint'of  ^ 
John  Earl  of  Sutherland,  John  Earl  of  Athol,  and  divers  .other  nobfcmcn. 
The  complaint  was  odious  if  it  had  been  true. — They  are  called  before  the 
prefby  tery  of  Edinburgh,  who  could  not  well  be  judges  ;  and  in  refpedt  of 
their  not  compearance,  this  complaint  is  referred  to  the  gener4i  aflcmbly,  ^^- 
fore  <wbom  they  durfl  not  compear  fnr  fear  of  their  lives f  albeit  the  King  bad  - 
commanded  them  to  come.     The  complaibers  of  iet  purpofe  were  holden  out  as' 
con^miffioners,  to  the  efiedl  they  might  compear  as  parties,  and  upon  the  next 
Sabbath,  being  .the  28th  of  Odober,  the  faid  complaint  was  read  out  in 
the  kirks  of  the  prefby  tery  of  Edinburgh  to  make  this  hufinefs  .odious, 

**  Upon  the  2 1  ft  of  November  the  affembly  fits  down,  when  the  churA 

gates  were  ftri^ly  guarded  by  the  town,  fo  tbat  none  had  cntraiKe  but  he 

i  who  had  a  token  of  leady  declaring  he  nvas  a  co*venanter»     There  came  out 

•f  ilk  prefby  tery  of  the  kingdom  to  this  aflemf>Iy,  one,  two,  or  three  co've* . 

I  itanting  mtniftersy  with  one,  two  or  thrge  ruling  elders  nuho  Jhould  vote  as 

'  tbey  did.     Now  all  being  fet,  the  doors  clofed  and  guarded^  after  piraycr,  as 

\  ofe  is,  they  began  to  choofe  a  moderator  ;  bqc  firft  the  commijlidner  defired 

his  comitiiffion  to  be  read,  which  was  done,  and  that  day  diffol^red.     The  next 

I  day  a  moderator  is  urged,  but  firft  the  cbmmifTioncr  defired 'his  Majefty's 

I  letter  fent  to  them  to  be  read,  whiik  was  done,  and  then  fell  to  choofe  a 

^  moderator  ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  minifter  of  Giafsford,  having  by  moyeu  v^on 

in%  ftands  up  as  commiflioner  for  th^  archbifbops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glafgow, 

the  bifhops  of  Edinburgh,  Galloway,  Rofs  and  Brcc^iti,  by  vijrtue  of  their 

fabfcribed  warrant,  dated  at  Holyrood.boufe,  Newcaftle  and  Glafgow  the  • 

1 6th,  17th,  and  20th  days  of  November,  1638,  and  prefented  unto  the  com. 

niiffioner's  grace,  declinators  on  paper  againft  the  unlawfulnefs  of  this  af« 

1  fembiy,  aod  defired  the  fame  to  be  read,  ivhilk  lAtas  refufed  till  firft  the  mo* 

\  inator  fiboutd  be  chofen  ;  whereupon  the  cOmmifTioner  and  faid  Dr.  Hamilton 

I  both  took  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  regifter,  and  protefted  againft 

I  aay  fuch  ele^ion,  and  that  fame  fhouldnot  be  prejudicial  to  the  King  nor  the 

laws  of  the  kingdom.— The   moderator  and  clerk  being  chofen,  the  com- 

<mfiioner  defires  the  earl  of  Trequair  treafurer,  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  Lord 

rivy  feal,  the  JEarl  of  Argyle,  the  5arl  of  Lauderdale,  the  Earl  of  Southeik, 

"  lords  of  fecxet  council,  and  Sir  Lewis  Steuart  advocate,  to  be  joined  with 

Im  as  affeffors,  and  to  have  voice  as  he  had  in  matters  queftionable^  as  was  - 

Ced  in  King  James's  time." 

But,'  though  Mr.  Laiiig  informs  us  that  four  afleflbrs  were  afTutned 
jby  each  elder ^  Mr.  Spalding  alTures  us,  that  this  demand  of  the 
King's  commiffioner  ^^  was  abfolutely  denied,  faying  his  grace  had, 
fower  to  confultwith  bis  afTefTorSi  but  had' no  voice  in  the  ajfembiy^ 

and 
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and  if  the  King  hVmMf  were  there,  he  ftiould  have  but  one  voice, 
more  than  ahy  member  of  the  aflembly  had,  marvellous  to  feel 
whereof  the  like  was  n^ver  before  at  our  Scottifh  affemblie?." 

Still  the  commiiLoner  boi/e  with  their  infclence,  an'd  on  the  6th 
day  of  their  fitt  ng,  he  prevailed  with  their  clerk  to  read  the  pro* 
teirations  of  the- bifhops  againft  their  authority^-— 

**  Whereat,"  continues  Spalding,  ^*  there  was  mucli  lan^Ur  by  the 
Wethren/  dnd  much  rcafoning  beiwi5tt  the  commiflioner  and  them.  Upon  the 
morrow  the  moderator  deOred  the  clerk  to  read  their  anfwers  to  the  f^id  de. 
clinators,  and  conclades  to  eftablifh  the  aflembly  as  a  lanuful  judicature 
itgaiuft  hijhops^  iv'tthoui  the  King's  authority  or^  corijent  of  his  commijjiontr^ 
who  (hade  ftill  oppofition  againil  the  fame,  and  finding  lay.elders  brought  in  to 
give  voices  In  the  faid  aiTembly,  as  the  minifters  whom  they  had  chofen  com. 
inifiioners  before  ihem  woald  voice,  and.»d  affejfbr  granted  to  the  King,  and 
the  biihops  were  cited  to  compear  before  /uch  Judges  as  nvere  their  mortal 
enemies ;  for  thefc  reafpns,  and  other  diforders  of  this  ajfemblyy  the  com- 
miffioner  appeared  to  become  impatient,  and  required  and  commanded  thenii 
in  his  Majeily's  name  and  authority,  not  to  proceed  any  further,  and  to  (ay 
prayer  and  diffolve  the  aiTembly,  protefting,  what  they  had  done  or  ihould 
4o,  might  no  wife  touch  the  King's  prerogative  or  oblige  his  fubjefis, 
nor  that  their  aflembly    ads    Ihould  be    eite^med    lawful,    but   declared 

Paying  no  regard  to  thefe  protedations  they  were  diffolved  on  the 
29th  of  the  month,  and  commanded  to  depart  from  Glafgow  withia' 
twenty-four  hpurs  5  but  the  covenanters  **  took  inftrument  in  the  con- 
trary, faying  his  Majefty  had  indided  this  aflembly,  whilk  he  nor  his 
commiffioner  could  not  dijfolve  tuithot^t  confent  of  the  ajffimblyj^*'  Ac-- 
cprdingly  they  continued  to  fit  in  open  contempt  of  law  and  equity; 
and  the  clergy  abfolving  themfelves,  or,  as  Mr.  Laing  more  properly 
ejcpfefies  it,  **  relaxing  themfelves  from  the  oaths  of  conformity  ex- 
afted  at  their  ad miffi^on  to  holy  orders/*  they  proceeded,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  condemn  the  canons,  the  forms  of 
confecration,  the  liturgy,  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  the  high  com- 
miffion,  and  to  abolifh  epifcopacy  in  Scotland^  Of  the  fourteen 
bifliops,  whom  the  affembly  aiTumed  to  itfelf  a  power  to  degrade, 
eight  were  excommunicated  ;  and  as  the  proceeding3  againft  them  are 
more  fully  and  accurately  detailed  by  Spafding  than  by  our  author, 
we  fhall  extract  his  account  of  thofe  proceedings,  as  we  think  it  will 
be  deemed  a  curiofity  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed. 

**  The  General  Aflembly  having  heard  the  complaints  and  libels  given  ia 
againft  Mr.  John  Spottifwood  pretended  Archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Patrick  Li ndfay /r«/«rz/(f^  archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  Mr,  David  Lindfay/r/- 
tended  h\{ho^  of  Edinburgh,"  &c.  hath  ordained  thefe  pretended  bifhops  to 
be  dcpofed,  and  by  their  (thefe)  prefcnts  depofes  them  not  only-oC  the  office 
of  commifTionary,  to  have  vote  in  parliament,  counfel,  or  eonvention,  in 
name  of  the  kirk,  hurt  alfo  of  all  f)]ndions,  whether  of  pretended  epifcopal  or 
nuniftry,  declareth  them  infamous  \  and  likewife  ordam  the  (aid  pretended 

•bilhopi. 
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bilhopi  t6  be  excommunicated  and  declared  to  be  of  thofevwRom  Cbrrft  conu 
mandeth  to  be  holden  by  all  and  every  one.  of  the  faithful  as  eiknicii  and 
puhiicans  !'*  ^ 

.  .**  When  thij  work  of  reformation  was  accomplilhed,  the  Adfembly,  tayt 
Mr.  Laing^  arofe  in  triiurvph.  The  oppreffive  policy  of  two  reigns  was  iroW" 
fubverted  :  ihe  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  divine  hierarchy  was  at  once  iBffolved.'* 

Indeed!  was  oppreffive  policy  fubverted  by  cotidemning  to  the 
feverefl}  punifliment  fourteen  men  of  whofe  guilt  no  proof  >wa| 
brought  ?  The  fentence  of  the  Afljembly  proceeds  upon  having  barely 
heard  the  complaint^  and  libels  againft  the  bifliops:  ic  fpealcs  not  of 
'  proof,  for  proof  was  not  required  by  thofe  who  were  mortal  enemies 
to  the  ep'*fcopal  order.  ♦ 

"  Tranquillity  ((ays  our  impartial  hiftorian)  was  yet  attainable,  for  the 
frofeffions  of  the  covenanters  were  legal  2X\^  feffeBfuL**  Granting  thiSj 
what  were  their  aH'io^sf^  •Wh>%  he  fays  hitnfclf,  that  ♦*  ever  fmce  the  arri* 
val  of  the  King's  comraiflioner"  (i.  e.  before  the  fitting  of  the  famous  AfTcm- 
bly)  **  their  merchants  hadijcen  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  the  purchafe 
and  the  clandeftine  importation  of  ammunition  and  arms.  The  covenant  was 
received  by  their,  countrymen  abroad  in  the  Swediih  fervice  ;  and  Alexander 
Lcfley,  a  diftinguifhed  officer,  was  invited  by  Rothes  to. return  as  their  future 
cominander  to  Scotland.  Their  pecuniary  refources,  to  the  extent,  at  leaft, 
of  a  htindred  thoufand  crowns,  were  d(^rived  from  Richlieu,  who  was  dimu* 
lated  to  revenge  by  the  rcfufal  of  Cliarles  to  connive  at  the  partition  of  ih© 
;   Spanifh  Netherlands." 

Tbu's,  thefe  Ug(^l  zndi' refpe^ful  covenanters,  who  profefKd  that 

,  they  were  driven  to  arms  in  iuppott  of  the  protg/tant  religion^  fcrupkd 
j)ol  to  be  beholden  to  a  Cardinal  of  the  ahurch  of  Rcme  for  Ihoney  to 

.  iffiable  them  to  carry  on  war  againft  their  law/ul  fov  reign  and  the 
froteflant  church  of  England!  Pious  and .  cionfi (lent  ooen,  worthy  of 
having,  their  adVtons  recorded  by  the  pen  of  an  hiftorian  who  feverely 
cenfure^^.  Charles  for  not    having  at  once  yielded  to  all  their  de« 

.   ihands !  ' 

As  we  do  not  alway?  judge  fo  impartially  of  motives  and  aftions 
which  we  .have  been  taught  to  view  through  the  mifts  of  educair)n,  as 
of  ptherSj  prefented  to  us  for  the  firft  time,  we  {hall  fuppofe,  ^cafe  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and  the  Scotch  covenanters. 

.  In  the  year  1793  the  clamours  f  >r  religious  and  civil  liberty  were  very 
loud  in  this  kingdom ;  fuppofe  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  had   then 

.  been  fo  far  mifled  by  ihofe  clamours,  as  to  call  together  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  for  the  purpofc  of  reviewing  the 
liturgy,  articles,  and  canons ;  fuppofe  that  by  fecret  caballing  the 
lower  houfe  had  been  filled  only  by  powerful  laymen  and  fuch  clergy- 
men as  had  entered  with  them   into  an  engagement  to  overthrow  our 

»    epifcopacy,  condemn  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  ^nd   new  model 

.    the  articles,  fo  as  to  make  them  teach  the^lodlrines  of  Unitarianita. 

Suppofe  that   this  motley   crew  of  eccletiaftics  and  lay-brethren  had 

got  the  people  of  London  fofar  on  their  {ide  as  that  the  biiheps  could 
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not  meet  for  fear  of  their  lives;  and  that  in  this  ftate  of  things  tlie 

loviftr  houfe  of  convocation   had  degraded   and  excommunicated  all 

the  members  of  the  upper,  declaring  them  infamous,  ethnics  and  fuh' 

' Iti^nSy  and  incapable   of  fitting    in  parliament,  or  council,  or  of 

officiating  as  clergymen  ;  fuppofc,  likewifc,   that  they  had  refufed  to 

diflblve  themfelves  at  the  King's  command ;  that  they  had  invited 

from  France  General  Macdonald  to  be  their  future  commander  ^  and 

that  they  had  been  furnifhed  with  money  by  the  French  Convention 

to  enable  them  to  carry  thefe  violent  meafures  by  force ;  does  Mr« 

\  Laing  imagine  that  governttient  ought  tamely  to  have  granted  all  their 

^         demands,  rather  than  *'  hazard  the  confeqiiences  of  an  internal  war  ?'* 

When  he  or  his  friends  have  anfwered  this  queilion,.  we£:all  beaUe 

to  jud^e  of  their  impartiality  when  commenting  on  the  condu6l  of 

the  unfortunate  Charles. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next, ) 


The  Crimes  of  Cabinets  :  or^  a  Review  of  their  Plans  and  Aggrejjim 

for  the  Annihilation  of  the  Liberties  of  France^  and  the  Dljmembtr- 

ntent  of  her  Territories,      With    lllufiratlve  Anecdotes  military  oni 

polltlcaL    By  Lewis  Goldfmith.     8vo.     Pp.  315.     Printed /or  the 

Author,  No.  5,  Thavies-Inn,  Holborn.     1801. 

WE  have,  during  the  courfe  of  our  reviewing-  labours,  been 
obliged  to  wade  through  much  filth  of  every  kind ;  but  wc 
have,  hitherto,  met  with  nothing  which  approaches  the  folly^ 
ftupiHity,  and  atrocity  of  "  The  Crimes  of  Cabinets^  Lewis  Gold- 
fmith muft  have  a  head  moft  fingularly  conftru<9ed  to  fancy  that  his 
crude  mafs  of  falfehood  and  milrepreientation  can  miflead  the  moft 
ignorant  or  unwary,  and  a  heart,  we  hope^  peculiarly  his  own  to  pro- 
claim himfeU,  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  the  friend,  the  panegjr- 

,rift  of  France,  and  the  determined  enemy  of  Britain. 

From  beginning  to  end  this  filly,  though  criminal,  production  is 

;  profefTedly  a  moft  virulent  attack  upon  all  eftabliihed  Governmeiits> 
that  of  this  country  not  excepted  J  whofe  only  regularity,  the  writer 
fays,  confifts  in  a  *'  regular  fyftem  of  bloody  rapine^  and  opprejfm.^' 
It  is  not  furprifing  that  a  writer  of  this  kind  fliould,  at  the  lame  time, 
ftand  forth  the  champion  of  revolutionary  France  :  and  if  the  merits 
ot  a  champion  are  to  be  eflimated  by  his  good-will^  Mr.  G.  merits 
every  remuneration  that  revolutionary  France  can  beftow ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  appreciated  by  his  powers  of  ai&ftance,  even  his  idol  Bona-  i 
parte  will  exclaim,  adverfarlo  da  IJlum  patronum.  This  man,  with  an 
audacity  not  eafily  to  be  rivalled,  brings  forward  every  Jacohift 
aifertion,  the  fallhood  of  which  had  been  repeatedly  demonftrated; 
and  as  a  proof  pf  its  irrefragable  verity,  wHat  does  he  do  ?  pledge! 
Jifimfelf  for  its  truth !  How  fatisfa£lory,  how  convincing  is  tbii 
fpecies  of  proof  \  But  a  man  muft  work  with  the  bajeji  materials  when 
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|no  others  ate  to  be  found.  As  a  fpecimeh  of  5thi$  k}n<J  of  pr6of  thd 
following  example,  out  of  many,  wili  be  fufficient,  Mr.  C*.  affert^i 
**  that  the  infamous  mamfefto  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  Puke  of  Briinf* 
wick  originated  in  the  Cabinet  of  St,  James's/*  How  does  he  prov^ 
this?  '*  I  declare,**  fays  he,  ^'upon'/wy  hnour^  and  I  am  wil'ing  to 
make  oathy  that  one  of  the  King  of  Pruffia's  cabinet  (private)  fecrcta-I 
ties,  Baron  F— ^-^^  affured  me  it  was  a  fa<5t,"  We  believe  that  the 
honour  and  oath  of  Mr.  G.  will  have  equal  weight  with  the  public : 
and  were  this  Baron  F—*-  any  thing  but  a  man  of  ftraw,  broughjr 
forward  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  Mr,  G.  it>would  pay  tne  fame  atten- 
tion to  hts  honour,  and  his  oath.  I  hat  cabinet  fecrctary's  honour 
muft  not  be  very  immaculate,  nor  his  oath  of  much  value,  who  re- 
veals Cabinet  fiecrets  to  every  travelling  adventurer  he  meets.  On  jlhis 
fubjeci  we  fhajl  only  farther  fay  that,  if  there  be.  fuch  a  perfon  at 
Baroirt  F— ^,  it  will  be  well  for  Mr.  G.  if  they  never  hereafter 
meet ;  as  this  Pruffian  may  be  difpofed  to  queflion  in  a  very  rottgb 
tftanner  the  propriety  of  thus  givmg  to  the  world  hfs  confiJenlial 
C0mnfuinic4)tions,  or  rather,  as  we  fui*pe<5^,  m;*klng  him-^ommtinicate 
what  he  never  did  communicate.  We  jikewife  advife  this  writer, 
when  he  again  makes  his  progrcfs  through  Europe,,  (he  has  been,  as 
be  tells  us,  a  great  trave!lec)  to  avoid  all  thofe  Counts,  Baron?^ 
Ambafladors,  Envoys,  &c.  &c.  with  whom  he  claims  acq uain.tancef 
with  whom  he  was  (o  intimate,  and  whofe  names,  artd  communira- 
tions  he  has  introduced  with  fo  little  fcruple  in  his  work':  Mr*  G*s 
re-appearance  before  any  of  them  will,  to  him,  if  vref  miftakc  nor, 
be  attended  with  m^ft  unpleafant  circumftances. 

To  enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the  **  Crimes  of  Cahi- 
nets^*  to  point  out  the  glaring  falfhoods  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
to  animadvert  on  the  no^realoning  of  the  writer;  to  mark  every  in- 
ilanceof  his  unfoundnefs  as  i,  moralift,  and  a  pohtician ;  to  dwell  upon 
hiscoarfeand  brutal  language,  to  point  out  the  innumerable  examples 
ef  determined  partiality  to  France,  and  enmity  to  this  country,  &c« 
would  be  a  talk  equally  ufelefs  and  difgufling :  but,  after  what  we 
have  faid,  we  think  ourielves  bound  in  juftice  to  exhibit  a  few  fpeci* 
mens  of  the  work,  that  our  readers  may  determine  whether  our 
accufation  be  well-founded.  '    ■ 

It  is  unfortunate  for  an  author  when  he  ftumblcs  on  the  thrcfli- 
liold-t  that  Lewis  Golcifmith  has  done  fo  muftte  apparent  to  ev^ty 
perion  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  fubje£b.  He  has  produced  (he 
treaty  of  Pavia  as  the  foundation  en  which  he  builds  h'>  proof  of 
^ggrejfion  againft  France,  and  it  appears  at  full  length  in  his  Appen- 
dix \  a  treaty  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  bears  all  the  muflt  uneqU'vo-^ 
cal  marks  of  the  moft.  bungling  f  rgery*  It  \%  pretended  to  have  beea 
concli|ded  in  July  17915  at  Pavia,  anch  that  it  -is  figned  Leopold— 
prince  Naffau — Count  Florida  Bianca — Bifchoppfwerder. .  Now,  ijt 
is  afcertained  beyond  all  contradiction  that  only  two  of  thefe  perfons 
were  jn  Italy  at  that  time^  and  that  not  om  of  them  was  at  Pavia^ 
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The  Prfticc  ef  .Nafiau  wa»  cruifing  in  the  Baltic,  and  Count  Florida 
Blanca  was  in  Spain,  while  Che  blundering  fab,ricator  made  them 
fij^a  his  apocryphal  treaty  at  Pavia  !  This  death-blow  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  inftrumcfnt,  which  the  writer  brings  forward  with  fuch 
confidence,  mufl:  have  been  known  to  him,  elfe  he  (null  acknowledge 
his  unfitness  for  political  di^uifition.  Does  he  think,  then,  that  bi$ 
making  this  pfeudo-treaty  the  ground-work  of  h;s  fabric  will  add  tp 
his  reputation  as  a  man,  or  to  his  refpedtability  as  an  author  ?  Not  a 
page  of  this  defpicable  publication  can  be  t-urned  ever  without  meeting 
with  a  falihood ;  but.we  (hall  give  only  one  more  example.  He  has 
the  effrontery  to  fay  that,  in  anfwer  to  Bonaparte's  pacific  offers,  our 
Government  replied,  **  that  only  the  Bourbons'^  (meaning  the  reftp* 
ration  of  the  Bourbon  family)  "  as  the  legal  heirs  to  the  French 
fceptre,  c^uld  reftore  peace  to  the  French  nation."  This  he  does  ia 
the  face  of  the  true  anfwer,  which  is  verbatim  as  follows.  After  faji- 
ing  that  the  .reftoration  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  would  infallibly 
produce  peace.  Lord  Grenville  goes  on,  '^  But,  deiirable  as  fuch  m 
event  muft  be,  both  to  Frai\ce,  and  to  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this 
mode  exclufirvely  that  his  Ma^efty  limits  the  poilibUity  of  fecure  and 
-folid  pacification.  His  Majefty  makes  no  claim  to  prefcribe  to' Frani:e 
what  (hall  be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whofe  handfi  ihe 
.(hall  inveft  the  authority  neceffary  for  conducing  the  affairs  of/ji 
great  and  powerfi^l  nation.^  So  much  for  Lewis  Goldfmith's  reipei^ 
for  truth. 

His  moral  chacatfter  may  be  &rther  eftimated  by  the  praife  he  be- 
llows on  the  affaffin  Ankarftroem.    >'  The  bold  and  manly  hand  qf 
Capt.  Ankarftroem  fruftrated  the  frantic  fchemes  of  that  undegene* 
.fate  defcendant  of  the  mad  Charles  XII."   **  The  ^W,"  (the  death  ^f 
the  Swedifi)  monarch)  he  goes  on  to  fay,  in  the  cafe  of  Ankarftroem, 
*^  juftifies  the  mean!'*  (affailination.)     Mr.  G.  tells  us  that  he  was  at 
Stockholm  when  this   (according  to  him)  glorious  blow  was.  ftrucki 
and  that  he  was  •*  intimate  with  Count  Horn."     This  avowal  is  ra- 
ther imprudent ;  Horn,  he  confeftes,  was  one  of  the  confpirators,  and 
iing' killing  intimacies  J  ill-natured  people  wUr  fay,  look /ufpiciaus. 
.     The  moft  djecided  hatred  to  this  coi^ntry,  and  partiality  for  revolu- 
tionary France  pervade  the  whole  work.     We  Ihall  give  one  or  two 
•  j^ecimen^. 

-  ^<  Where,  Bpitain,   is  thy  wifdom,   thine  indignation  ?     Where 
thy  honour,  thy  dignity  ?     What  horrors  ihall  hereafter  mark  the 
Waek  pages  of  thy  diplomatic  ,hiftory  !  !     What  millions  of  cold- 
-  Wooded  piurders  fliall  fanguinethy  types  ! !" 

**  All  the  devaftations,  conflagrations,  and  murders,  and  all  the 
horrid  confequeiices  of  all  the  continental  wars  for  a  century  paft, 
are  to  be  attiibutcd  to  the  weighty  arguments  and  giUed  intrigues  oiz 
serf ain  cabinet.'*  , 

**  Englifbmen  feem  now  fo  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  patriotifm  and 

phiJanthropy^  that  they  jonly  think  of  god  Belly,  god  Pitt,  ^nd  gitKi 

^    .  Plutus; 
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Plutiis ;  even  Go^'J^hovah  is  neglefted,  unthought  of,  for  th^s  ftupid 
polythdfnrof  modern  Britain!" 
Now  for  the  contraft. 

**  The  French,  when  they  entered  an  enemy's  country  fword   in 
hand,  honourably  paid  for  every  thing  they  had — not  in  affignats,  but    - 
in  hard   fpccie.     Let  the  members  of  all  forts  and  fixa  iif  cahimU 
learn  integrity  and  focial  juftice  (rom  thofe  men." 

We  cannot,  after  this,  be  furprifed  ro  find  t^is  precious  championi 
of  liberty,  and  paragon  of  morality,  pronouncing  the  French  caufe  to 
be" the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  genuine  virtue!*'     Nor  will  it  excite . 
much  aftoniihment  to  hear  him  s^ffert  that  Bonaparte's  **  moderation 

.  and  generofity  in  viftory  ftand  uijparalleled  in  the  page  of  hiftory  !" 
Though  perfons,  acquainted  wit)i  the  atchievements  of  hU  "  Hero,** 
ifiW  aft  hitri  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  maffacre  of  men,  women, 
and  children  at  Alexandria,  merely  to  ftrike  termor  v  or  how  he -can 
reconcile  the  felKngof  the  Auftrian  prifoners  of  war  to  the  Spaniards 
forflaves,  to*  the  ftandard  of  unparalleled  moderation  and  genejof^ty 
ih  viftory  ? 

"  I  will  not  be  fparing  of  my  colours^''  faith  Mr.  G. — Of  tjbjs 
defcriber's  colouring  our  readers  will  judge  from  the  following  fpeci- 

^  mens.  "  The  royal  tygers  of  Germany,  with  the  afliftance  of  jackatt 
Pitt. — France  fees  in  the  thick-lip  of  Auftri^,  an  •unerring  fymbel 
'of  affafjination. — The  fleek  hirelings  of  flagitious  Cabinets^-Th*  . 
Jhe^bear  of  the  North. — I  heard  from  his  murder-growling  lip? 
myfelf. — Continental  crowned  free-hooters. — The  vulture  (the  King 
of  Sardinia)  was  fufrered  to  remain  in  his  neft ;  a  kindnefs  after* 
wards  repaid  with  a  perfidy  peculiar  to  the  gang — only  30  bourif 
march  from  the  imperial  den'  of  iniquity. — Lord  Minto,  one  of  our 
diplomatic  draivcanjirs^l  &c.  &c.  The  unfortunate  Pius,  who  had 
fuffered  every  fpecies  of  indignity  and  cruelty  from  Bonaparte  apd  |ife 
fttelfites,  has  a  double  portion  of  this  writer's  colouring  beftowed  upon' 

i  him.  He  calls  him  **  an  arch-jefuit — the  triple-crowned  jefuit^-^this 
mitred  hypocrite^**  and  rejoices  over  **  his  richly-deferved  fate;  a  fate 
brought  on  by  his  own  villainy," — We  can  find  nothing  which  can 

1^  rival  this  colourings  except  fome  touches  from  the  pencil  of  the 
Jefuit  Harding;  who  thus  add  re  fles  the  Proteftants  of  his  day,  **  Yc 
are  th^  children  of  the  devil. — In  youre  hartes  the  devil  hath  made  hli 
fliope. — Barke  until  your  bellies  breake,  ye  hell  houndes  of  Zwingliwi 
and   Luther's    littoure. — Raile   until  your  tongues  burne  in-yooi* 

^-  headdes  in  helle  fire." 

We  now'  take  our  leave  of  the  «  Crimes  of  Cabinets,^'  with 
%'^i^  .that  the  defpicable  and  (hamelefs  effrontery  of  the  work  kce^ 
pace  with  the  atrocity  of  its  object:  and  (hall  juft  hint  to  Lewis 
Goldfmith,  wbp  is  his  own  publiflier,  that  he  muft  acknowledge  at 
leaft  fome  fmall  forbearance ^  and  moderation  in  the  cabinet  of  St,  - 
James'j  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  difturbed  in  his  pubtifiing  typt^ 
Utipn$^i$  No,  5,  TIiavit«-Inn.     Had  he,  at  Paris,  wnit;c»  the  Criwms 
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$f  the  Confulatexn  the  ftite  of  bis  prcfent  performance,  we  rifle  nothing 
ill  aiHrtniig  thas  indead  of  publifhing  his  work  himreif,  in  (lead  of 
truft'.ng  t)  the  boalted  moderation  of  the  Gonful,  he  would  have 
imitated  ih^ prudence*  of  the  London  boorkfdlcrs.  One  word  moie 
(bn  this  mo(t  defpipable  and  .noft  flagitious  performance.  The 
author  comes  fo  clearly  wittiin  the  exprt^ls  provifions  of  the  act  of  the 

S*  th  of  his  prelcnt  Majefty,  for  the  puniihmenc  of  thoie  Who  feelc 
y  wititt^^  &c.  to  excite  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Majcfty's  pcrfdn 
or  goveinment,  that  we  are  decidedly  of  opin-on  that  his  Majelty'a 
Au  >rney  General  will  not  perform  his  duty  if  he  fuifer  him  to  p^Tjl 
Vnpunifn^d.  « 


n.»>  - 


J  Voyay  to  the  IJle  of  France^  the  Ifie  of  Bourhdn^  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  H'Pe  ;  with  Ohjervatiom  ^nd  Rejiedfions  upon^  Nature  dtd 
Munkind,  By  J  H.  B.  De  Saint  Pierre,  Author  of  Studies  of 
N>tuie.  Tranfiated  from  the  French.  To  which  is,  added  fome 
^Jccjunt  of  the  Author.  8vo.  Pp.  334..  7s.  in  Boards*  Vernor 
and  Hood.      1800. 

« 

,tJR  readers,  we  prefujtie,  are  ^wa'^e,  that  this  Voyage  ha?  not  been 
recently  made:  it  was  comnienced  ac  the  beginning  of  the  year 
176(8-  arid  trinjinated  with  the  year  1772.  The  author  proft  flfs  to. 
give  y'"  afi  ace  unt  o|  the  Plants  and  Animals  natural  to  e^jch  country** 
whi^lh  he  had  an  qpportunity  of  (eeing,  and  alfo  '*  of  the  Soil,  both  in 
its  unimproved,  and  impioved,  ftate  j"  and  then  fpeaks  *•  of  the 
Charafter  of  the  Inhabitants,"  From  a  writer  of  St.  Pierre's  "celer 
bf  ity  We  pxpe£led  much  \  but  we  muft  confefs  that  we  have  been  dif- 
jEippointed.  He  indeed  exclaims :  V  What  apology  can  I  make  for 
having  ventured  tq  treat  on  fubjef^s  with  which  I  am  not  fcientifi- 
C^lly  acquainted  ?"  Ceriainljr  no  apology  which  can  be  accepted.  His 
performance  is  fuch  as  a  failor  would  laugh  at,  a  naturalift  throw  be- 
hind the  fire  ;-rhy  the  mpral  philqfopher  only  can  it  be  peri^fed  with 
anv  degree  of  pleafure. 

From  numerous  tanciful  and  erroneous  ^otipns,  we  cannot  refrain 
felefling  the  folloyving. — Aft  r  lamenting  the  inconvenience  experi- 
toped  })y  failors,  fro  n  the  fhort  allowance  of  water  to  which  they  arc 
frfquently  reduced,  he  fays  :  "  Could  not  that  part  of  the  ihip^ 
iwhere  the  ballaft  is  put,  be  divided  into  leaden  cifterns,  and  filled 
with  freih  water  ?"  Tnis  betrays  a  ftrange  ignorance  of  the  elemeq- 
tarv  princples  of  gravitation.  W^s  npt  St.  Pierre  aware,  th»t  a  giveii* 
quancit)'  of  frefh  water  is  fpecjfically  lighter  than  the  fame  given  quan- 

^itv  of  fall-water,  confcquently  altogether  unfit  for  ballaft  ?  Admits  ' 

t  • 

♦  M  In  conrequencfe  of  his  bookfcller*a  refufal  \6  ^ublilh  this  work,  he  i* 
ttnj^c  the  neceifity  of  hecoming  his  own  pu^lii}^r«''  ^dverdfemeot  of  t|t 
author*         -         .  ,. 
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ting  the  reverfe,  however,  as  to  weight,  the  water /Would  be  fliifiing 
baJlaftj  and  in  bad  weather  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous.  '  If  he 
even  intended  ^that  the  leaden  cifterns  fhould,  of  themfelves»  be  ojf 
fufficient  weighl  for  ballaft,  ftill,  as  they  were  emptied,  the  Ihifting 
property  of  the  water  would  produce  a  dangerous  effeft. 

The  moft  curious  part  of  this  wo  k  is  the  botanical  hypothefis  of  its 
author,  on  which  the  popular  fyftem  of  Dr.  Darwin  appears  to  be 
founded..  The  moft  interefting  parts,  however,  prefent  themfelves 
in  the  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fixt.h  letters,  of  the  former  of  which 
Dr.  Goldfmith  is  faid  frequently  to  have  fpoken,  **  as  a  mafter-piecc 
of  good  fenfe,  and  well  direfted  attention  and  fenfibility.'* 

As  we  believe  but  little  has  been  hitherto  kno^^n  in  England  re- 
fpc6ling  the  life  or  charaAer  of  St.  P»erre,  we  (hall  prefent  our  read- 
ers with  the  following  account,  fumiflied  by  a  •*  French  gentleman 
refident  at  Vienna,  whofe  hi*h  literary  charafter,  and  extenfive  ac- 
(^uaintancc  in  the  learned  world,"  the  tranflator  informs  us,  **  ren» 
dcred  him  perfedtly  competent  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  James  Henry 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,"  .     , 

"That  he  is  a  f\ycet,  fimple,  modeft  mnn,  of  great  fenfih'V'y,  and  true 
worth ;  that  J.  H.  B.  de  Saint  Pierre  had  been  a  long  time  the  imimale  friend 
of  John  lyeau)  Jacque.RoTdJfeaUy  and,  like  that  iiluftrious  author,  (hewed 
himfelf  late  in  life  among  men  of  letter^  :  that  the  French  Jacobins  fpared  biih 
from  refpe<^  to  the  great  efteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  parties,  though  bi$ 
opinions  are  eflTenrially  different  from  theirs,  and  though  he  is  well  known  to 
ftvour  the  caufe  they  would  crufh  :  that  his  gentle  temper  ^nd  love  of  eafe, 
prevented  his  putting  himfelf  among  the  ranks  of  fuch  as  have  oppofed  the 
rcv^olationary  frenzy  with  courage  and  perfeverance  ;  that  it  is  principally  to- 
wards moral  fentiment,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  his  ftudiei  are 
Sirefted  :  that  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  this  fpccies  of  philofophy  at  a 
uw/cbooli  which  they  wilhed  to  cftablifli  at  Paris  three  years  ago :  that  fail 
inftrudlions  in  that  capacity  procured  him  the  mod  oniverfal  applaufe,  h^t  his 
bflures  were  not  publi(hed  :  that  he  was  much  folibited  to  undertake  a  moral 
:atechifin,  and  worked  on  the  fuhjcd  a  long  time,  but  neither  did  this  pe^. 
Formance  appear ;  that  the  deplorable  irreligion  and  corruption  France  itill 
aboors  under,  would  now  render  the  true  principles  of  morals  unacceptable : 
ia.t  thefe  tenets,  which  fo  long  prevailed,  engaged  Mr,  de  la  Cretelle,  wlvJ) 
lad  likewife  expended  much  time  anl  conHderation  on  a  fimilar  topics  but 
»ho  was  alfo  impelled  for  the  fame  reafon  to  renounce  it :  that  the  filcnce  of 
ihefe  two  celebrated  and  valuable  writers  emboldened  at  laft  Mr.  dcSt^  Lam* 
^trty  an  old  encyclopediar writer,  and  the  public  beheld  from  the  pen  of  ft&is 
^tended  philofopher,  a  Moral  Catechi/my  in  three  volumes,  polluted  wiiji 
^ofs  impiety,  and  bafely  accommodated  to  the  diffol^tenefs  in  fafhion  :  that 
norals  are  here  reprefen ted  altogether  independent  cf  religion  :  that  y.  H.  B, 
ie  St,  Pierre  is  he  whofe  ftylc  has  moft  of  that  kind  of  warmth  and  uniHion, 
vjiich  ch^ra^erii^e  the  works  of  y,  Jacjue  RottffedUf  but  he  is  Icfs  eloquent  than 
us  mafter,  though  fometimes  as  brilliant  as  Buffbn,  who  is  always  mOre  no. 
>le  and  manly  :  that  as  to  the.piirity  of  language,  and  all  the  nicety  of  cojn. 
Nation,  he  is  not  confidered  on  che  Continent  as  the  moft  unexceptionable 
lodel  I  that  his  moft  ffteemcd  production  h  a  novels  eniitied  Paul  and  Fir^ 
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gttfifl  \  that  his  Studies  of  Nature^  in  Fraftce  at  le^ft,  bad  originally  no  great ; 
fuccefs,  and  arc  calculated, Co  excite  a  taile  for  natural  hiilory  without  teaching 
it:  that  his  account  of  the  new  fyftem  of  botany  is  more  amuiing  thanin- 
fttudive^^that  all  he  advances  on  general  phyfics  is  ftill  worfe :  that  the 
theories  by  which  he  would  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  arc  palpably  er- 
toncpus :  that  maYjy  other  things  in  this  voluminous  work,  merit  teprehen- 
fjon,  and  youth  ought  not  to  dip  into  it  till  their  ftudits  are  finiftied,  and 
tb^ir  faculties  matured :  that  the  author  is,  however,  a  man  of  honour  and , 
•jdri^  probity,  whofc  labours  have  all  the  moft  virtuous  tendency,  and  infpire 
hot  only  admiration, of  the  varied  cxcelicacies  they  diRlofe,  but  love  for  the 
jnind  that  conceived  them  :  that  his  ftyle,  though  not  a  ftandard  of  correft- 
Jiefs,  is  every  where  elegant  and  beautiful :  that  he  often  wants  precifion,  and 
feems  to  hold  in  contempt  both  logic  and  pietaphyfics,  has  many  falfe  idea? 
and  opinions,  more    paradoxical  than  juft  j    but   the  ardent  philofophy  he 
breathes,  and  the  fenriments  of  refined  humanity  he  uniformly  inculcatesi 
Jpore  than  atone  for  all  his  imperfe^ions." 

Ha^ng  done  with  the  author,  it  Js  time  to  beftow  fomer  little  at? 
fentioR  on  bis  iranflator. 

He  tells  us,  that  St,  Pierre's  **  fpeculations  on  the  vegetable  world,  con. 
■  tained  in  the  »*aee  lalt  letters,  appear  in  the  original  in  the  form  of  a  dia. 
logue.  But  without  adhering  to  this  mechanifm,  we  have  compreffed  the 
jHtrholc  in  as  few  words  as,  pofCble.  A  long  table  of  fea.  therms,  and  various 
other  nMitters,  but  little  interefting  to  an  Englilh  reader,  are  alfo  pmitied. 
The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  prefent  his  countrymen  with  the  fpirit  and 
effcnce  of  this  elegant  work,  ftript  of  its  rwuve  verbiage,  and  he  doubts 
rot  but  it  may  contribute  in  this  form  both  to  amufe  the  imagination  and 
t^rtcr^he  heart."  ^  ■ 

The  Editor — ip  this  inftance  a  fynonym  with  tr^n(lator— may  have 
^  pifd^avpured  to  prefent  his  countrymen  with  tht/pirit  and  ej/eme  of 
^is  elegant  work;"  -but,  without  having  fcen  the  original,  .we  caa 
venture  to -aUt ft,  he  ha's  failed  in  thaf  endeavour:  for  as  to  fp'"^ 
dtgance,  or  even  common  correclncfs,  the  tranflatiori  before  us  has 
not-ihe  moft  dill^nt  claim.  We  alfo  think  the  converfion  of  a  dia- 
^o<:ue  into  plain  lafjative  a  prefumptucus  and  unwarrantable  liberty 
jn  a  tranllator^  efpeqialjy  one  fo  very' ill  qualified  for  the  tafk.  Wc 
i^ould  n  uth  rather  have  fcen  St.  Pierre's  performance  ^*  wwftript  of 
itJs  native  perbiage^^  than  with  ihe  mutilations  of  this  miferaWe  Jlj/f 
into  Englijh, 

7  nat  we  may  not  be  fufpefled  of  making  unfounded  chaifges  of  in-* 
^ility,  as  to  compofition,  the  mention  of  two  or  thre^  inftiincesoiit^ 
j6f  the  inpui^eiable  ipultitude  whiph  occur,  will  be  fufficiejit. — :*^Th^ 
^ahiards  are  the  length  4)f  the  whole  Jhip^  which  //  level  with  the  great 
cabi-n,  and  has  a  gangway  before  it  as  the. cabin  ^rf;.'*  That  is,  rf# 
whole  flnp  is  kvel  with  the  great  cabin j  and  has  a  gafigi^ay  befdre  ii^  of 
*  fbe  cabin  has:  ^  > 

ff  The  if  habit  of  bringing  up  children  which  approaches  nearly  to  a  (lat« 
0f  natuff,  ahd  Icitves  them  in  an  ijimoft  utter  ignorance  ;  but  the  vice*  of  ti« 
pegrowpmenj  which  ihej  imbibe  >^ith  theix  iniikt  an^  their  capiicrtj  whip4 
'■  ^     \  .'  "     'C'         '   #/ 
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they  are  fuffercd  toexercife  upon  the  pooY  (laves  toadegreeof  tyranny  beyond 
all  ]x>unds,  adds  to  their  ignorance  almoft  all  the  depravity  incident  to  fo- 
ciijty/'  Who  can  underftand,  or  analyze  this  fentence!  *' I  am  really 
grieved  to  thinic  that  iu  fpeaking  pf  mankind  as  Mhey  are,  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  burlefque^  or  exaggeration^  than  a  real  refemblance."  '*  Com^ . 
moditiexj  from  thence  to  the  toA^n,  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous."  All  this 
is  ftupid,  and  beneath  criticifm.  The  latter  inftance  o{  ■  ^* /pirit**  and' 
**  ijjence**  indeed  appears  to  originate  witb  the  printer  ;  and,  a^  the  ^^fpirit'* 
appears  to  be  Cbmewhat  alx)ve  proof,  tO  reduce  it  to  the  ftandard  of  common 
fenfe,  we  ad? ife,  {or  *^  comma^itiesy"  a  fubllitution  of  fo;/*i;9'/7;2f^. 

We  difmirs  this   article,  with  remarking,  that  its    typographical 
jtrrata  are  (hamefully  numerous  and  glaring. 


T-hi  0 economy  of  Charity ;  or^  an  Addrefs  to  Ladies ;  adapted  to  the 
Prefent  State  of  Charitaple  Injiitutions  in  England :  with  a  particular 
Vieju  to  the  Cultivation  of  religious  Principles  among  the  lower  Orderf 
of  People.  By  Mrs.  Trimmer.  2  Vols.  Small  8vo.  Johnfoiu 
London.     i8or. 

IN  the  yeat"  1787,  Mrs.  Trimmer  publilhed  an  Addrefs  to  Ladies  : 
but  from  that,  ihe  informs  us,  the  prefent  '*  work,  though  formed 
upon  the  fame  principle^  differs  greatly  in  its  contents.*'  The  former 
book  we  have  not  feen  ;  but,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  her  Majesty, 
wc  cannot  doubt  of  its  propriety;  efpecially  as  the  one  before  us  is 
honoured  with  the  fume  royaL  patronage.  As  the  fJbjedl  of 
this  performance  is  of  much  importance  to  the  community  in  general  > 
as  well  as  to  ladies  in  particular  ;  and  as  oiir  Review  thereof  may 
poflibly  be  perufed  by  many  who  would  not  other  wife  be  apprifed  of 
_  its  contents,  we  (h^ll  pay  it  all  the  attention  which  the  benevolent 
defigns  of  its  author  fo  well  merit. 

Mrs.  T.  traces  theprogrefs  of  charity  fchools  in  this  country,  from 
their  commencement,  in   the  year  1688,  to  the  prefent  period  ;  and     ^ 
accompanies  her  narrative  with  many  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
various   prevailing     methods   of   educating   charity   children.     The 
greater  part  of  the  firft  volume  is  occupied  by  remarks  on,  and  de-   ^ 
tailed  accounts  of,  Sunday   Schools,  and  Schools  of  Induftry ;  and 
fome  **  outlines  of  a  praftxal  fyftem  of  education  for  the  children  of 
,    the  pQOr"  are  *'  offered  for  confideration."  In  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  I. 
is  given  a  minute  hiftory  of  the  abovementioned  inftitutions  in  Old 
Brentford;  not,  as  the  author  obferves,  becaufe  .fhe  is  vain  enough 
.   to  fuppofethefe  fchook  arc  better  condufked  than  others  of  the  fame 
defcriptlon;  but,  as  they  have  proved   fuccefsful,  (he  is  defirous  of 
bidding ^er  own  teftimony,  in  the  full^ft  manner,  to  the  utility  of  this 
ipecies  of  charity.     She  has  alfo  another   reafon   for  laying  this  ac- 
jCount  befcn-c  ladies,  as  the  fchools,  in  which  the  girls  are  inftrufted,  jire 
prtirely  under  female  direffion. 

9f  Suiidii^  Schools  mid  firft  dj>ene4  ifl  (bSs  towfi  [Old  3rcntford]  on  Jonte 

?8th. 
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18th,  1786.  No  place  could  be  more  unpfomifmg  to  an  exj5eriment  of  this 
kind  than  Brentford,  In  fayitig  this,  1  do  not  mean  to  caft  illiberal  re- 
flexions on  my  neighbours;*  on  the  coiiirary,  1  an  happy  to  do  them  the 
juftice  of  declaring,  that  thofe  whofc  circumftancts  can  afford  ir,  arc  in. 
general  ready  tp  promote  any  public  work  that  has  any  utility  in  view  ;  and 
their  chearful  contributions  to  the  almoft  hopehfs  experiment  of  Sunday 
Schools  may  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  my  aff:  rtion." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Sturgcs,  at  that  time  vicar  of  Ealing,  was  the 
propofer  of  thefejjerninaries.  -  A  iabfcriptioti  was  tommenccd  ;  and, 
on  an  appointed  day,  three  fchools,  for  the  tuition  of  thirty  fcholars 
each,  were  opened  :  viz.  one  for  the  biggeft  boys,  and  two  for 
girls  and  little  boys.  After  this,  the  numbers  were  increafed  to  forty, 
and  even  fifty,  the  poqrer  children  being  clothed  in  a  fort  of  uniform. 
The  young  ladies  of  two  boarding  fchnols  fupplied  nearly  a  hundred 
•  caps,  and  a  number  of  tippets,  made  of  old  cloth  ;  and  many  articles 
of  clothing  were  from  time  to  time  prefented  from  difFerent  quarteis. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year,  the  inftituti^ns  were 
honoured  with  royal  patronage,  her  Majesty  beftowihg  a  do- 
nation which  fhe  has  annually  repeated.  To  the  Sunday  Schools  was 
next  aJdcd  ^  School  of  Induftry,  which  commenced  with  fpinning: 
this  was  followed  by  a  fecond  for  knitting  ftockings,  and  a  third  for 
plain  work.  There  are  at  prefent  two  Sunday  Schools  for  girlsj  and 
one  for  boys,  in  Old  Brentford,  and  one  for  girls  in  Eding.  The 
number  of  boys  is  upwards  of  forty  ;  of  girls  nearly  a  hundred.  The 
fpinning  and  the  knitting  failing  of  their  defired  effe£t,  about  forty 
cf  the  elder  girls  are  employed  in  plain  work,  and  twenty  of  the 
younger  ones  wind  cotton,  and  pick  rufhes,  for  the  ufe  of  tallow 
chandlers.  About  four  years  ago,  a  School  of  Induftry  for  boys  was 
attempted,  and  fora  time  fuccecded.  By  mifmanagement,  however, 
a  greater  expence  was  incurred  than  the  fund  would  bear,  and  the 
fcheojc  dropped. 

*'  The  following  hints,  "relative  to  Evening  Navigation  Schools,  wc 
think,  with  Mrs.  T.  **  are  too  important  to  be  omitted  ;" 

m 

**  It  is  a  melancholy  obfervation,  that  Britifh  failors,  though  remarkably 
brave,  are  in  general  very  profligate,  prophane,  and  immoral ;  would  it  not, 
therefor^",  be  advifeable  to  eftablifli  in  fea-port  towns  (in  addition  to  Sunday 
Schools)  Schools  of  Induftry,  in  which  boys  might  learrt  te  f]>in  and  weave 
coarfe  thread  for  fail  cloth,  pick  oakum,  &c*  ?     And  in  order  to  train  feme 


*  We  do  not  wifli  to  **  caft  iH'ibefal  reflexions"  on  any  one,  nor  do  we 
wifb  to  depreciate  the  exertions  of  Mrs,  T.  and  her  benevolent  aflbciates ; 
but  we  are  conftrained  to  remark,  that,  norwithftanding  the  exiftencc  of  thefe 
fchools  for  fifteeri  years,  the  poor  of  Brentford,  and  its  vicinity,  poffefsthe 
loweft,  moft  degraded  manners  of  any  which  have  fallen  undci  our  obfervation. 
A  lady  —  or,  m  plainer  terms,  a  well  drefled  woman-^K^annot  pafs  through 
th«  town  without  being  infulted  by  men,  women,  and  chiidien«  Their 
grofs  vulgarity  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  ludft  deprayed  inhabitants  pf  the 
\yorft  parts  of  the  metropolis,     Riv^ 
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tor  tht  fed  ferVice,  fuppofe  an  Evening  Navigation  Sjchopl  was  founded,'  in 
H'hfcha  limited  number  of  boys  might  be  inllructed  fir  an  hour  or  two,  twice 
5r  three  times  a  week,  in  fuch  particulars  as  all  common  Tailors  ought  tO 
knovi',  previous  to  their  going  out  to  Tea  :  a  mafter,  qualified  to  teach  ihcfe 
boy*.,  might  eafily  be  found  in  fom?  experienced  mariner  out  of  employment. 
There* bays  oiighi  to  learn  10  read  tnd  write;  and  the  books  put  in:o  their 
hands  on  mjeei  days^  (hould  be  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  to  excite  fenti- 
ments  fuitable.  to  a  Tea- faring  life;  fuch  as  ^voyages  and  travels ;  and  part  of 
thelf  inft ruction  in  Sunday  Schools  (hould  be  calculated  to  give  them  a  proper 
fenfc  o:  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  profelfion  for  which  they  ar«  defigrwd,  and 
the  nt'celFity  of  fccuring  the  bleffing  of  God  to  defend  them  againd  the  dangerSt 
aod  Cupport  them  urider  the  difficulties  to  which  they  will  unavoidably  be  cx- 

poftd."  '     ,      r 

The  fecond  volqme  of  The  Oeconomy  of  Charity  extends  to  the 
tbndudt  of  hdies  refpcfling  the  adult  poor,  with  copious  advice  on  the 
government  of  fcrvants,  and  the  duties  of  family  religion.  Parochial 
diiWbutions-,  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  claffes,  are  amply  in- 
trcft  gatCvJ  ;  and  many  valuable  hint.^  are  thrown  out  for  the  increafe 
df  their  comforts.  ;Much  mifcellaneous  matter  prefents  itfejf,  rehtiv^ 
to  the  fupplying  the  poor  with  food  ;  and  the  relief  of  prifoners,  and 
Common  beg,  ars,  by  various  means,  are  alfo  nbticed.  The  benefits 
of  ff.endly  focieties,  anJ  lying-in  charities,  are  particularly  zdvttt^d  to; 
jind  w6"  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
fair  readers,  *•:  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Charity  for  Lying-in 
WonlPn,  and  Sick  Perfons,  at  Tottenham  High  Crofs."  This  truly 
benevJent    inftitution  accommodates  each  lying-in   wom^n,  or  fick 

iierfon,  who  receives  a  ticket  from  any  of  tjie  fubfcribers^  with  the 
oan  of  a  pair  of  fheets',  twelve  napkins,  a  bedgown,  and  a  (hirt, 
during  a  month.  Eleven  (hillings  are  alfo  paid  to  each  lying- 
in  woman)  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  a  midwife  and 
nurfe.     , 

While  thus  providing  for  the  corporeal  eafe  of  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  community,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Mrs..  T.  neglefls  their 
I  Ipiritual  welfare.     After  fome  fenfible  "  remarks  on  the  great  negleik 
I'of  public  worfliip  which  prevails  among  the  pO"vr,"  (he  quotes  an  ac- 
count of  the  Free  Church  at  Bath,  the  idea  of  which  was  originally 
fug^efted  by  that  found  divine  and  moft  devout  Chriftian  the  Rev.  Mr. 
I  DaubeNY,  in  a  fermon  delivered  at   St.    Margaret's  Chapel,  Bath, 
iin  April,    1792,  and  rKe  church  was  opened    in    November,   1798. 
I  Our  author  next  propofes  a  divifion  of  the  parifties  of  the  metropolis 
'  jntodiftriils,  each  di(^ri£l  bavin.:  a  free  chapel,  as  an  appendage  to 
the  parifh  cl^urch.     She  fuggeits  that, 

*'  Ori  fitting  up  a  chapel  of  this  kind,  rows  of  neat  comtnodious  benches, 
«ividtd  into  numbered  feats,  for  the  regular  coffgrega/ioh,  (hould  be  pro. 
.Yi4d|  and  |eats  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday  Schools  belonging  to  the 

didrwft, 

•• 

it'. 
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diftri^,  leaving  an  open  fpacc  in   the  middle,    with    common  forms  idt 
ftrangers*.'* 

She  then  recommends  the  appointment  of,  a  committee,  who  are 
to  procure  **  a  lift  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  diftri<Sl,  claffed  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  profeffions,  whether  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  belonging  to  diffenting  congregations."-^''  At  the  time 
of  making  the  lift,  a  numbered  ticket  may  be  given  to  each  perfon, 
who  (hall  profefs  a  defire  to  belong  to  the  congregation,  to  entitle 
them  refpedively  to  an  appropriate  feat  in  the  chapel,  with  thecor- 
refponding, number." 

As  it  IS  of  the  firft  importance  that  the  poor  fhoukl  be  regular  m 
their  attendance  on  public  v/orfhip,  Mrs.  T.  conceives  that  "  it  would. 
be  expedient  to  eftablifli  a  fund  fpr  the  purpofe  of.Sundcty  Giftu** 
The  expenfe  of  this,  together  with  that  of  Bibles,  and  Commoiv 
Prayer  Bftoks,  £he  thinks  might  be  liquidated  by  **  the  fums  ufuallf 
given  in  private  benefactions  of  money,  provifions,  and  clothing,'* 
provided  the  plan  was  properly  adhered  to." 

As  a  proof  that  {he  has  not  be^n  recommending  a  vifionary,  im- 
praftipable  fcheme,  in  her  propofal  of  making  parochial  gifts,  fhc 
fubjoins  an  account  of  an  experiment  of  this  kmd,  v^hich  was  made 
in  a  populous  town  in  the  vicinity,  of  London.  For  the  account  of 
this  experiment,  which  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  hopes,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf.  ,         _ 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  principal  contents  of  Mrs.  X.'s  per* 
formance,  we  ought  to  clofe  our  review  :  but,  as  this  lady  attempts  to 
anfwer  the  leading  objeilions  which  have  been  made  to  Sunday  Schools, 
we  (hall  take  the  liberty  of  revel-ting  to  the  firft  volume  of  hec 
Work, 

**  It  is  faid,"  Ihe  obfervcs,  "  that  thefe  fchools  afford  opportunities  for  thi 
emiffaiies  of  infidelity  and  fedition,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  their  pernicious  pri» 
ciples  in  the  minds  of  the  riiing  generation,  which  may  hereafter  lead  to  the 
fuDverfion  of  the  government  in  church  and  ftatc  ;  that  they  arc  chiefiy  in  tbffc' 
hands  of  Sc6tarifts  j  that  vaft  numbers  of  thofe  who  htvc  been  brought  up  ill! 
them  have  become  fanatical  tccfchers,  have  deemed  themfelves  qualified  to  hol|^ 
jdifputations  on  religious  topics ;  and  have  turned  infidels  and  anarchif^^ 
who  are  Spreading  a  malignant  influence  through  the.mafs  of  the  conw 
munity." 

All  this,  though  common  place,  is  pofitively  true.  However,  as 
JMrs.  T,  fays,— 

**  To  condemn  an  inftkution  as  a  bad  one,  becaufe  it,ihay  be  made  fub- 
fcrvient  to  bad  purpofes  is  furely  uhreafonable,  for  according  td  this  principle  ■ 
tvtry  di^vine  ordinance  of  re'veahd  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  woH4 

mill  •  I        ■■■  I     ■    ■  II  X    ■■■■  I     ■    .  I,  ■         ■  ■     ,     .'lit,         I        ■  '  ■         ■■I.I  ■  ■iiM^  ■  I  I     1^1      I    <       ■'  .■  '  '  ^ 

I 

♦  '*  Were  pariihcs  divided  into  diftriifts,  Sunday  Schools  might  be  coftt 
duftcd  under  the  eye  of  the  minifter,  and  the  committee  of  each  ^Uift|  ^}^ 
put  the  daggers  of  their  being  pejvevte4  tO  iU  j>urpOfe$i** 

If 
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tathepxpfent  time  would  come^nder  condemnation  ;  {^nce  each,-  in  its  turat 
lias  been  abufed  to  purpofes  diredtly  contrary  to  its  original  defign*'* 

*•    Mrs.  T.  tben  alludes  to  fome  of  the  abufes  which,  we  know^  thefe 

inftitutions  ha^e.been  AibjeSled  to  ;  and  then  pbferves,  that  thefe  very 

abufes .  furnifh  arguments    in    their    favour,    and  fliew   that    they 

are  ^^  well  calculated  to  difFufe  knowledge  abundantly,  and  at  an  eafy 

^xpenfe,  and  there  are  no  infurniountable  difficulties  in -the  way  of 

thofe  wAo  are.difpofed  to  colleft  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the 

jMirpoffes  of  giving  them  inftruftion."— -Our   author    fays,    flie    is 

/>  confident,  that  in  places  where  Sunday  Schools  are  zealoufly  and 

prudently  conducted  ;  upon  a  plan,  favourable' to  the  interefts  of  the 

churchy  attempts  are  feldom  made  to  eftablifli  them." — Let  this  rlu- 

mark   pojpfs  its  full  force : — it  merits    attention, — She    then    fays^ 

'^  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  that  thofe  who  are  fo  induftrious  in 

the  application  of    thi^  inilitution  to  the  propagation  of  their  falfe 

fgtenets,  would  find  means  to  fpread  their  doctrines  without  it." 

\'  This  fuppofition  may  perhaps  be  true  :  but,  when  we  cannot  en- 

I "torely  conquer  an  enemy,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  diminifli  his  refources, 

[ta  retard   and  enfeeble   his   operations.     If  we  cannot  deftroy    the 

i^ppent,  let  u^  diveft  it  of  its  poifon. — Mrs.  T.  fays  : 

'\  '*  WhateV^er  blame  may  attach  to  the  nuthodtfiiced  teachers  of  Sunday 
■Schools  for  falfe  interpreiat'tony  they-can  fcarcely  be  fufpcfted  of  inftru6Hng 
khildran  to  .doubt  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  prefer  books 
^of  infidetity  to  ttieir  Bibles ;  fdr  it. is  one  of  their  fundamental  principles  to 
Mepreciate  i'/zw/T-tt  reafon  \a  matters  of  religious  opinion,  and  they  refer  lo 
ffe  BlBLEifor  the  fuppofed  proofs  of  their  peculiar  dpdrincs." 

k  They  do  indeed  **  refer  to  the  JBible  for  the  fuppafed  proofs  of 
Igtheir  peculiar  dodlrines;"  but  h©w  do  they  wreft  to  their  own  wilfi(l 
^iijr^^j  the  Divine  Til  UTHS  of  that  book  !  Democracy,  infidelity,  and 
i&naticifm,  form  a  heterogeneous  whole,  the  component  parts  <?f 
Iw^hich,  it  might  be  fuppofed.  Would  not  well  aflimilate ;  tKey  how- 
brer  a£l  in  concert ;  and  when  the  Bible  can  be  made  to  fpeak  the 
language  of  fedition  and  rebellion,  it  muft  have  the  greateft  weight 
With  thofe  who  are-  improperly  influenced.  We  itiufl:  again  quote 
Plrs.  Xrimmer :— r-'*  That  yifidel  fed icionifts  have  caufed  many  perfons 
Shrho  could  read  and  write  to  mifapply  their  talents,  by  making  theni 
'Secretaries  and  Correfponding  Members^  &c,  of  Secret  Societies^  muft  be 
Acknowledged*  But  what  reafon  can  be  given  for  lading  this  to  tHcs 
Charge  of  Sunday  Schools^  fince  writing  is  feldom  taught  in  thefe 
Schools?" 

Mrs.  T.  indeed  judicioufly  confines  the  teaching  to  sacred  sub- 
J-ECTS  ;  and  even  this  in  the  intervals  of  public  worfhip  only  :  but  jn 
pany  of  thofe  Sunday  Schools  which  are  under  method iftlcal  guid-N 
bince,  Jjoth  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  For  labourers  of  the 
iower  clafles,  particularly  in  the.  country,  this  furely  is  unnecefiary. 
[Without  r^£?//^  improving  their  mind;  it,  atleajt^  gives  thetm  fancied 
:%efiprUy,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  their  occupations.    Let  the 
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precepts  of  virtue  and  religion  rather  be  orally  imprefied  on  the  ir  memory, 
than  that  their  minds  mould  be  Ci)rifufed  by  a  (mattering  of  letter 
learning,  it  is  not  by  tht  mere  knowledge  of  rtfading,  writing,  arith'* 
metic,  allgebra,  or  geometry,  that  a  man  becomes  moral  or  religious. 
That  method  I  fts  do  alfo  frequently  pervert  and  falfify  the  divine 
word,  and  render  it  the  vehicle  of  revolutionary  fentiment,  w? II  net 
be  denied  ;  therefore  the  Sunday  Schools  which  happen  to  be  under 
ibitr  fupeiintendance  are  to  be  dreaded  .as  the  cradles  of  anarchy  and 
murder.  Let  their  efforts  b^  counteracEled  !  Let  their  njachinationi 
be  fruitrated  !  To  effect  this  ;  let  it  be  deeply  imprefled  vn  the  minds 
of  thofe  CO:  cerned,  that  ^  it  would  be  as  eafy,  by  means  of  Sunday 
Schools,  to  make  early  impretlions  in  favour. of  the  church  and  its 
jninifters,  as  it  has  been  found  to  excite  prejudices  againft  them/' 

Of  the  exiftence  of  an  orgamzed  confederation^  for  the  ^urpofe  of 
increafing  the  number  of  methodifts ;  of  trainmg  them  up  to  tbe 
church  ;  d  purchaftng  fmall  livings  for  them,  and,  by  this  meanSi 
of  pen'crting  the  pure  doflrines  of  the  Gofpelof  Ctirift,  as  taught  by 
the  Eftabllfhed  Church  of  England ;  and  alfo  of  bringing  that  bfta» 
ment  into  difcredit ;  >ye  have  long  had  i nd if putable  proofs.  Claph 
Commcn^iH  the  feat  of  its  power ;  and  we  (hall  fome  day,. take  occaiioi 
to  notice  its  chiefs,  and  to  expofe  its  manoeuvres.  This  is  the  (or^e 
deratun  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Trimmer  in  the  following  note. 

•*  Of  this  organized  confederation  I  know  nothing  but  by  report ;  hot  il 
fccms  to  me  very  probable  that  a  fociety,  nhich  holds  its  meetings  in  a  cooi 
Dear  Fleet  (lieer,  in  London,  and  cidls  iifclf  the  Itinerant  Society,  is  a  pa: 
cF  ir.   llie  profeffed  defi^n  of  this  affociaiion  is  to  eftabliQi  Sunday  Schools  \ 
every  pariih    within  ten    miles  of  the  metropolis^  where  they  can  gain 
footing,  and  irs  agents  have  a^ually  done  fo  in  many  parifhes  within 
knowledge  ;  in  which  the  hours  of  teaching  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  occuj 
the   time   of    divine   fervice   in   the   neighbouring    parjlh    churches.     ^ 
•ffiduous  attention  paid  by  the  teachers  in   thefe  fchools  to  the  fcholars,  fi 
get  her  with  the  gifts  of  clothing,  and   money  which  they   beftow,  win 
bearts  of  both  children  and  parents,  and  difpofe  them  .to  recdve  with  rcadii 
jny  Icifons  thefe  pretended  friends  may  chule  to  give  them.     This  fociety 
^rofefles  to  bring  forward,  as  preachers  of  tbe  Go/pel^  whoever  (hall  ap] 
to  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  examine  them,  to  bfc  infpired  with  the  gift 
itBebing.     It  alfo  oStu  comfort  and  relief  to  the  poor  in  times  of  fickn' 
Wh<ttever  thefe  people  may  infinuate  againft  the  church  and  its  roiniflers,  mi 
doubtlefs  have  a  very  powerful  effed  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant ;  and 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  law  exiils  for  preventing  the  obtaining 
licences  for  fchools  of  this  defcription  ;  and  that  the  proper  eftabliOiment 
Sunday  Schools,  upon  a  right  foundation,  dpcs  not  in  every  patilh  obviate 
plaulible  prerenfions  of  thefe  itinerants.     Yet   thefe  fchools,  as  for  as  I 
^ble  to  jadge,  are  innocent  in  comparifon  of  many  others  that  fabfift  in 
kingdom,  as  appears  from  the   laft  admirable  charge  of  a  learned  prelal 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  inftitution  had  triumphantly,  but  unjuftly^  pr 
bcred  amongll  their  fupporters." 

If  our  bilhops  do  not  fpeedily  take  fome  means  for  >oapo(ing 
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cScflual  check  upon  the   rapid  growth  of  Methodifm ;  if,  either 

dead  to  a'fenfe  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  eftablifliment ;  or 

rendered  paffive  by  their  defpair  to  avert  ordiminifli  it,  they  «  onfole 

themfelves  with  the  idea  of  keeping  things  as  they  are^  withoflt   any 

attempt  to  make  them  better ;  they  will  not  only  betray  the  facred 

'truft  repofed  ia    them  by  their   Sovereign,    and  violate    the    duty^ 

which  they  owe  to  the  church  ;  but  they  will  find  themfelves  egre- 

;  gioufly  deceived,  in  their  ideas  of  a  Jlationary  oppofitlon  ;  and  will, 

|.  by  their  forbearance,  daily  increafe  the  danger  which  they  are  now 

I  afraid  to  meet,  encourage  the  alarming  progrefs  of  fchifm,  aitd  cx- 

pofe  the  eftablifliment  to  freih  attacks  which  will  favour  the  pro-* 

I  motion  of  anarchy,,  and  aid  the  caufe  of  fubverfion. 

\  '•■•-■--  I  -  

\Suggefiions  refpeSfing  a  Plan  of  National  Education,  By  the  Rev.WiU 
^  iiam  Shaw,  B.  D.  F.  S.  A.  and  Re£lor  of  Chelvy,  Somerfet.  8vo, 
^     Pv.  20.     IS.     Robinfons,     London. 

i      ■  '    ■  ___   . 

tTle  Blagdon  Controvsrfy ;  or  Short  Criticifms  on  the  late  Difpute  ietween, 
the  Curate  of  Blagdon  arid  Mrs,  Hannah  More^  relative  to  Sunday 
Schools  and  Monday  private  Schools,     By  a  Layman.     8vo.     Pp.  36. 

15.     Robinfons.     London. 
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AFTER  the  long  and  ample  account  which  we  laft  month  gave 
of  the  Controverfy  that  has  been  theoccafibn  of  both  thefe  pam- 
phlets, we  cannot  enter  much  into  the  fabjeft  again.  Yet  we  think 
it  right  to  notice  the  progrefs  of 'the  controverfy,  to  mark  the  pam-? 
'phlets  as  they  arilb  ;  and  to  add  any  new  obfervations  that  are  fuggeftcd 
by  them.  The  former  of  thefe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  touches  upon  the  controverfy  a  little  only,  and  dwells 
'principally  upon  fome  confequences  dcducible  from  it.  But  the  latter 
enters  into  it  minutely,  and  has  made  feveral  obfervations  fimilar  to 
I9ur  own  of  laft  month.  Both  are  ftrongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bere,  as 
jndeed  we  actually  know  almoft  all  the  reading,  all  the  thinking  part 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  at  Bath  to  be.  We  {hall  begin,  however, 
with  the  latter  pamphlet,  as  r^afonrng  upon  the  fa£ls  and  arguT.ents 
of  the  controverfy  i  before  we  proceed  to  record  the  opinion  of  the 
former  upon  them,  and  to  explain  his  plan  as  deduced  from  them. 

**  The  Blagdon  Controverfy,"  then,  we  underftand  to  be  written 
in  part,  or  in  whole,  by  a  gentleman,  wholly  unconneded  with  any 
of  the  parties,  little  converfant  with  writing  as  being  a  veteran  in  the 
..naval  fervice,  but  pricked  on  by  a  generous  fpif  it  of  regard  for  a  wor- 
thy, yet  much  injured,  clergyman. 

"  The  denouement  pf  the  piece,"  fays  the  veteran,  very  truly,  **  was  the 
difmiiTal  of  the  Rev.'  Mr.  Bcrc  from  the  curacy  of  Blagdon,  after  fevtnteen 
|.  years  fervice  in  that  parifh  without  reproach."^    It  was  therefore  a  natval  ex- 
•  pedation  01"  the  public,  during  this  extraordinary  occurrencei  thftt  the  perfon, 
•r  perbos,  who  prevailed  on  the  Bilhop  to  fend  his  letter  of  difmifGouj  Oiould 
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.be  brought,  forward*     But  the  curtain  dropped  bcfpie  fucb  difcovSery.    Ail 
they  arc  roljl  is,  that  no  information  refpe^iog  Mr,  Bere  came  from  Qevc. 
don  Court,"  Sir  Abraham  Elton's,  "  or  Cowflip  Green,"  Mrs.  H.  Morc's, 
**  The  in\  ifiblc  i<genr  is  afharoed  to  fhew  himfelf  ^  but  work's,  4ike  the  great 
.Tempter,  by  fuggeftions   in  private.     One  thing  is  clegr,  th^t  the  peifon 
accufed  had  a  right  to  know  his  acctifer,  and  the  charges  againft  him  ;  and  a 
lefufal  to  hear  him,  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  civil  and  civilizect 
courts.     The  Chief  Jufiicc  of  the  King's  Bench  docs  not  ilrike  an  Attorney 
•off  the  roll,  without  giving^him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard;  nor  docs  be 
proceed  wi:hout  afHlavits,  and  allowing  the  accufed  perfon  to  have  copies  of 
•the  charge  ;   nor  would  the  bar  or  fpeftator  conclude,  as  Sir 'Abraham  Elton 
did,  from  his  unbounded  refperl  to  authority"  'wheh  exerted  on  bis  o^wn  fiit^ 
•*  that  there  were  weighty  teafons  for  the  meafure,  which  it  was  not  for  them 
to  fathom." 

"The  language  of  the  Bi(bop,  venerable  by  age,"  adds  our  warrior,  "is 
very  pointed;  covpling  the  difmiffion  of  the  curate  with  the  caufe  of  rv'Hgioii, 
and  faying,  in^ir^.^  terms,  that  '  he  is  juftly  offended  with  his  conduct.*  But 
this'is  fome thing  like  wafte  of  wprds,  unlefs  a  fpecific  charge  had  been  biougbt 
againft  Mr.  Bere,  which  rendered  him,  if  not  infamous  in  the  Bi(bop*s  eyes, 
.at  lead  unworthy  of  a  cure  of  fouls..  And  without  fuch  chtirge  Dr.  Mofs," 
the  chancellor,,  *^  muft  excufc  me,  if  I  excite  an  axiom  io  logic,  *  denoa 
apparentihus  ei  de  non  exiueotibus  eadera  est  ratio.* 

This  is  very  well  put  to  the  Rev.  Divine,  by  this  veteran  of  the 
deck.     But  it  is  as  well   put  to.tbe^ight  Rev.  Vidaom  it   equally 
'reaches,  though  not  equally  .add  reiTed  to  hiixi, 

<*  How  far  this  exalted  pattern  of  female  excellence  and  Chriftipn  charity," 
ht  remarks  concerning  Mrs.  More,  **  \yas  carried  by  refentment  \  is,  like 
the  caufe  of  difmifTion,  kno^jun  only  by  the  parties.     Whether  (he  owed  MiS. 

-  Bere  a  grudge,  for  the  part  (he  took  in  appriiing  her  of  her  teacher's  holdinf 
private  meetings,  is  beft  known  to  herfelf.  Some  fufpicion  attaches,  howevtr, 
becaufe  (he  never  made  any  enquiry  of  Mrs.  Bere,  though  (he  had  freqocDt 
opportunities  offo  doing.  And  this  fufpicion  is  ftrongly  corroborated  by  bet 
having  fent  to  the  Bifhop  a  ftatement  of  acculitions  againft  ^r.  Bere  ;  whlph 

•  probably  had  their  weight,  though  it  is  denied  that  his,LordQ:iip's  judgfflCDt 

'  was  finally  determined  by  what  was  fent  from  Cowflip  Green.  Nay  more! 
She  muft  have  employed  all  her  eloquence  to  convert  Dr.  Crcfsman  fo  com* 
pletely,  that  from  thinking  well  of  his  old  friend  the  curate^  he  afterwards  in 
vcighs  bitterly  againft  him,  arid  extols  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the  huinble 
fchoolmafter,  whom  he  confidered  before  *  as  an  ignorant  fanatic  and  wretched 

.  theologift." 

The  cunning  of  Mrs.  H.  More  has  never  been  profeffedly  expofeJ 
Yet  it  is  apparent  in  all  this  tranfaftion.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment, before  fufpicions  were  well  awake  in  the  head  of  Mr,  Bere, 
and  on  that -calumnious  fpeech  of  the  fchoolrnafter  concerning  Mr. 
Bere,  of  which  Mr,  Bece  had  made  complaint  to  her^  and'fenlfTier  an 
affidavit ;  flie  propofcd.  for  Mr.  Bere  '*  to  lay.  the*  whole  buftnefs  be- 
fore»our  common   friend   Sir  Abraham  El  tori  ;t''  wh€n  Si>r  AbrahHtn 
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,Biufl:  have  B^en  known  by  her  to  be  no  "  common  friend,"  wften  hij 
Aftually  appeared  foon  afterwards  to  be  an  open  enemy  to  Mr*  Ber^l 
She  thus  fuggefted  infidioufly  to  Mr,  Bs^re  a  reference^  that  fhe  kne^ 
file  could  command  in  the  awardi  This  fingle  ftroke  marks  het 
charafter  ftrongJy,  and  we,  therefore,  dwell  upon  it.  In  the  progreft, 
of  the  bufiaefs  Ihe  puflies  Sir  Abraham  forward,  without  one  blufll  af 
(hame  on  her  cheek,  for  having  mentioned  him  as  a  conimon  friend 
find  a  fair  referee  before,,  to  be  her  pleading,  her  writing-  advocait^ 
her  very  ftrenuous  champion,  her  very  zealous  i^otary.  Comparing 
the  propofai  with  the  proceedings^  we  fee  the  di(honoUrab1ene£s,  w^ 
bad  almoft  faid  the  di{honefty,of  the. propofai  conipletely.  And  when 
wfe  collate  ajl  the  fadts  together  j  fee  the  accofatioqs  clandeftine  iii 
their  produ£lion,  concealed  in  their  operation,  even  ftill  concealed*^ 
and  (till  clandeftine  to  the  very  clergyman  accuiied  ;  j^et  find  thed^' 
followed  by  a  punifhment  as  arbitrary  as  they  are  inviAble,^  we  can- 
not but<  unite  the  cau/e  with  the  effect,  and  be  fure  that  the'hand^ 
Which  produced  and  concealed  the  charges,  did^  in  the  fanie  concealed 
Qtaniier,  produce  the  punifhment  alfo.  Oilly,  another  hatld  was  in- 
duced to  a£V,  and  ai  B//^^  was  engaged  to  lift  his  brother  Bifbop's 
arm  for  ftriking  the  blow.  Mr.  Bere,  and  the  Bath  clergy,  all  kno^ 
a  lit^e  the  medium  of  management.  And  we,  who  knov^  more  of 
this  than  they  do,  fiiall  be  ftrongly  inclined  (if  juftice  is  not  im* 
mediately  done  to  Mr.  Bere)  to  lay  all  beforeithe  publicki 

We  could  cite  other  paiTagcs  from-  this  ufeful  pamphlet  witft 
pleafure,  if  we  were  not  compelled  to  reftrain  ourfelves.  We  feel  the 
caufe  of  Mr.  ISere,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  clergy  in  general.  We4 
therefore,  pafs  on  to  Mr.  Shaw,  happy  to  fee  the  clergy  arid  laity  ot 
Bath,  oi*  its  vicinity,  uniting  to  write  in  his  favdur. 

^  "  Mr*  Bere's  flatcmcnt  of  fafts,'*  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,/'  is  befofe  tht 
piblick  ;  and  it  incontrovertibly  fpeaks  for  itfelf*     I  (hpuldi  however,  dd 

f  violence  to  my  feelings  aiid  to  truth,  if  I  negledled  to  bear  teflimony,  tW 

i  Mr.  Bere  is  a  mail  of  good  learning,  found  '  leligion,  amiable  manners,  and 
pare  morals ;  a  faithful  and  diligent  minifter  of  the  church  $  and,  by  his  in. 
formation  and  inflexible  integrity  as  a  magiilrate,  a  public  blefling  :  and  that^ 
therefore,  the  iffue  was  as  unexpeded  as  it  was  furprifing.  Inftead  6f  a 
ferious  abridgment  of  his  income,  Mr.  Bere  for  his  piiblick  fervicc^  deferved 

I  fomc  mark  of  royal  favour."  The  Prelate  of  Durham,  we  are  happy  to  Jiear, 
will  do  hijn  equal  kindnefs.  •*'This  indulgence  of  my  inclination,  however^ 
is  not  meant  to  convey  any  cenfure  of  my  venerable  and  reijpeftable  dicCefan^ 

'  and  his  fon  the  Chancellor's  conduct.  But  if  I  cannot  fay  more,  it  is  impofl 
fiblc  to  fay  lefs,  than,  that  by  fome  agency  yet  invifible  to  the  public,*'  though 
viable  to  ourfelves  and  fome  others,  <<  the  Biihop  and  his  fon,  whofe  object 
is  always  to  do  right,  have  beengrofsly  impofed  upon.'* 

'  Pf^e*  cannot  fpeak  (b  tenderly,  as. Mr.  Shaiw  fpeaks.  Weblafiie  fe* 
verely  all  the  parties  hoflile  to  Mr.  Bere.  Dr.  Crofsman,  indeed^ 
has  proved  himfelf  too  low  for  our  very  reprobation,  by  his  {hufllingV 
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contradiiSory,  and  m^ari  i\)irit.     **  Good  God,"  as  Mr.  Berc  very 

{*uftly  exclaims  in  a  note  againft  him«  on  his  trying  to  quibble  off  his 
cafe  for  the  tithes,  **  is  this  the  reafomng  of  an  haneit  man  ?  of  2 
Chriftian  ?  of  a  clergyman  ?  I  am  alhamed  of  it  '*  *  So  iare  tve.  The 
Dodor  could  hardly  fink  himfelf  lower  in  our  eftimation,  we  thought, 
as  wt  proceeded  on  to  tbepafTaec  for  which  this  note  is  annexed. 
Yet  be  has  here  done  fo»  The  reptile  has  crept  deeper  into  the  mud, 
zad  buried  himfelf  completely  in  it.  Nor  can  we,  in  any  degree,  ex- 
ct»fe  the  condu<^  of  the  ^Bifhop.  It  is  contradidory,  violent,  and 
cl'ue).  But  the  principal  blame  muft  reft  upon  the  head  of  the  Chan* 
cellor,  who  appears  to  have  been  a£ting,  throughout  the  whole,  juil 
ms  he  was  prompted  by  another  Bifhop,  who  again  became  prompter 
to  the  veneraMe  infirmities  of  hia  father's  mind,  and  who  has  thus  in- 
volved himfelf  with  Dr.  Crofsman,  with  both  the  Biihops,  in  a  con- 
iixSt  that  is  the  difgrace'of  all.  We  fay  this,  in  a  lively  reverence 
for  the  Clergy,  and  in  the  livelieft  reverence  for  the  Bifbops.  Yet 
wc  muft  fay  it.  Tiie  general  interefts  of  the  Clergy,  thus  afiailed  in 
the  perfon  of  one  of  them,  and  thus  aflailed  by  a  moft  paradoxical 
union  of  prelacy  with  difunion,  imperioufly  calls  upon  us  to  fay  it 
£yery  pariOi  may  be  convuHed,  and  ruery  Clergyman  mayi)e  op- 
prefled,  if  the  cunning  of  Mrs.  More  can  thus  combine  fuch  difcord- 
ant  principles  together,  can  thus  conjure  up  even  good  fprrits,  even 
the  very  angels  of  the  church,  to  do  her  work  of  mifchief  for  her,  and 
ftanding,  as  (he  does  fland,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  good  angel,  yet  bcf 
gifting  CO  feel  the  taint  of  a  bad  one,  can  thus  be  able  to 

Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direft  the  ftorn)> 

upon  the  head  of  oppofing  worthinefs  itfelf.  •» 

Having  here  given  our  opinion  again  upon  the  Blagdon  Controverfy, 
and  at  greater  length  than,  we  meant  when  we  began ;  we  can  only 
fiop  to  note  Mr.  Shaw's  plan. 

**  We  are  thus  all,  my  Lord,"  he  tells  the  Archbilhop  at  tke  clofe  of  what 
we  have  quoted  above,  '<  liable  to  unmerited  injuries  from  the  fecret  machina. 
tions,  and  invifible  and  artful  agency  of  non.defcript  feiStaiics  who  allow 
themfelves  to  be  neither  of  i>of  out  of  the  phurch.  To  prevent  a  repetition  o£ 
fiinilar  injuftice  from  fimilar  caufes,  and  that  members  of  the  church  may  be 
intruded  by  churchmen,  I  wi(h  yoor  Grace  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Parliament 
(without  mentioning  any  dafs  of  heretics)  to  eftabliAi-— not  Sundat  Schools, 
which  never  anfwered  any  other  purpofe  than  gratifying  the  pious  vanity,  and 
feeding  the  fpiritual  pride,    oi  certain  individuals;   but-^tegular,   daily^ 

^AkOCHIAL  SCROOLS." 

* 

Mr.  Shaw  then  unfolds  the  parts  of  his  plan.  But  we  cannot  at- 
tend to  them  ROW,  wiibing  him,  however,  all  fuccefs  in  his  plan, 
and  thmking  with  him  it  would  ufefully  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  as 
have  been  too  fenfibly  felt  at  Blagdon. 


*  ?•  ii4«  firft  Pamphlet. 


■  \ 
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A  StatemsHt  10 f  Fa^s  relative '  to  Mrs,  /f  Morels  Schools  eaajtoned  bf 
fime  late  Mifreprefentations ^  1 8mo.  Pp.  364  Cadell  aiid  Davies. 
Londpn.     tSqi.        .  . 

s  * 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  Bere^  Re^or  of  Butcdmbe.  By  the  Rc7.  J. 
Boak,  Re^or  of  Brockley.  8vo*  Pp;  id*  Hazard.  Bath. 
1801. 

AFTER  thjB  two  preceding  article^  were  committed  to  the  prefi 
thefe  two  pamphlets  were  put  into  our  hands.     But,  before  wc 
fay  any  thing  of  their  contents,  it  behoves  us  to  ftate  that  wq  have  juft 
received  information,  that  the  Blagdpn  Controverfy  has  terminated  in 
a  way  that  muft  give  to  every  true  friend  of  the  Eilabliflied  Church 
the  fame  degree  cf  fatisfadlion  which  it  has  afForded  to  us.     We  are 
aflured,  that  the  Biihop  of  Bath  and  Wetls  has  acknowledged  that  be 
had  been  deceived  ;  that,  in.confequence,  he  fent  his  fon,  the  Chan* 
ccllor,  to  Mr.  Bere,  to  apprize  that  gentleman  of  the  circumftanc^> 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  had  ifTued  orders  to  re^inftate,  him  in  the 
curacy  of  Qlagdon ;  and,  further,  that  he  has  a/Stually  taken  hi?  li** 
cence  away  from  one.  of  the  apoftles  of  Methodifm,  who  has  been 
very  ofEcious,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  his  condud,  in  this  (trange  bufinefs* 
Wc  truft  that  Mifs   More  and  her  advocates  will  derive  a  fs^utary 
leffon  from  fuch  a  termination  of  the  conteft  ;  that  they  will  perceiye,  . 
no  influence,  however  powerful,  can  long  favour  deception,  or  pre- 
vail againft  the  church;  and  that  they  will  henceforth  be  fenfible  that 
if  they  wilh  to  fecurc  refpe£l  to  themfelves,  they  muft  afFord  no  coun- 
tenance .  to  fe£taries,  but  learn  fincerely  to  refpe£t   in  others,  the 
genuine  principles,  found^  doctrine,  and  pure  difciplineof  that  efta- 
blilbment  which  originated  with  the  founder  of  our  holy  faith,  and  is 
cemented  and  confirmed  by  the  la>^  of  the  realm.  * 

The  author  of  the  firft  of  thefe  traSs  we  fufpefi  to  be  the  Rev. 
Thon^as  Drewitt,^  Curate  of  Cheddar,  the  fame  gentleman  who  fent 
us  a  letter  containing  ibme  comments  on  a  comntunication  (rdm 
£.  S.  in  our  laft  Number  but  one.     Having  printed  the  fubf^ance  pf 
\  this  letter  in  tiie  pamphlet  before  us,  Mr.  D.  has  abfolved  us  from 
our  promife  to  infert  it,  and  indeed  precluded  the  neceflity  of  its  in- 
r  fertion  in  our  Review.    Bcfides  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  the  tra£l  con- 
[  tains  fix  letters'from,  other  Clergymen,  from  two  Curates  of  Nailfea, 
i  from  the  Vicar  and  Curate  of  Yatton,  the  Curate  of  Con^relbury, 
;  the  Reftor  of  Shipham,  and  from  Mr.  Boak^  the  ReSor  of  Brockley.  r 
i  One  of  the  Curates  of  Nailfea,  Mr.  Sparrow,  only  fays  that  he  has 
i  never  feen  in  Mrs.  More's  Sunday  School  in  that  parifli,  any  condud 
I  "Piibich  he  difapproved  ;  and  that  the  teachers  and  children  attended  the 
church  regularly.    Mr.  Hawes,  the  Vicar  of  Yatton,  contradifts  a 
i.  ftatement  in  Mr.  Bere's  Appeal,  of  Mrs.  More  having  recbmmended 
,  a  **  notorious  Methodift  prefacher,  as  her  teacher  at  Yatton,"  and  ex- 
I  plains  the  circumftance  in  which  he  conceives  the  miftake  to  have  - 
originated.    Mr.  Boak  Contradi£):s  Mr.  Bere's  aflertion  thatMrs.  M.'s  . 

Ddl      '  fchool* 
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fd^ool-miftrefs,  at  Axbridge,  ujcd  exteir^pore  prayers  to  her  people  \, 
and  Mp«  Drewitt   •■enies,  what   Mr.  Bere  has  ai&rmed,    that  the 
Teacher  at  Cheddar  **  is  a  methbdift,  attends  their  meetings,  and 
lives  in  a  licenled  houfe/*     Thefe  are  matters  of  fad,  on  which  the 
parties  are  at  iflue,  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide  between)  them« 
The  chief  objc£l  of  thefe  letters,  however,  (excepting  Mr.  Sparrow's) 
is  to  imprefs  ^  belief  that  Mrs.  M.'s  fchools,  inftead  of  increafing  the 
number  ot  Methu^ilts,  have  produced  a  contrary  efFed.     But,  admit- 
ting the  ftri^l  accuracy  of  every  ta4t  here  detailed,  ftill  the  condud  of 
Ilili^.  Morels    I  eacher  at  Biagdon  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  her 
fcbool  at  that  placie  could  not  have  any  luch  efFed.     If  it  be  contend- 
ed that  this  WdS  an  exceftiovi  to  a  rule,  it  muft  never thelefs  be  acknow- 
ledged  that  it  was  an  exception  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature  as  to 
jttftify  the  fui'picions  which  have  gone  abroad  ;  and  the  refolution  to 
foppurt  that  fchoolmaftar  at  the  expence  of  the  incumbent  Was  well 
calculated  to  give  flrength  and  curfency  to  fuch  fgfpicions.     Again, 
after  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  procure  teftimonies  of  the  good- 
condud  of  thefe  fchools,  is  it  not  rather  extraordinary  that  not  more 
than  fix  Clergymen  could  be  found  to  certify  their  purity  ? — We  4o 
not  mean  to  prefii  this  point,  but  merely  to  (hew  that  the  evidence  here 
brought  forward  is  of  no  farther  fervice  than  to  invalidate  the  alTertiods 
of  Mr.  Bere,  on  two  or  three  points^  not,  in  the  lead  degree^  con- 
nedcd  with  the  buiinefs  at  Biagdon. 

The  writer  of  the  Statement  impeaches  the  veracity  of  IS.  S.  whofe 
con^munication  will  be  foimd  in  a  formeir  Number  of  our  Review } 
but  he  is  aware  that  one  of  the  afTertions  which  he  has  contradided 
was  fo  qualified  as  not  to  admit  of  a  pofitive  Qontradi£iion.  The 
diftindion  of  Methodifts  in  the  Church  and  Methodifts  otd  of  the 
Church  has  either  been  not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  thefe  writers^  or 
they  have  been  afraid  to  meet  the  queftion.  It  is^  certainly,  not  a 
fancijul  but  z  Johd  diftindion  }  and  it  is  highly  poUible  that  the  latter 
defcription  of  ledarians  may  have  been  diminifiied  in  a  parifli  while 
the  former  have  been  increafed. 

Mrs.  More,  we  are  told,  **  is  neither  afraid,  nor  albamed,  to  avow 
that  earned  regard  to  religion,  which  is  frequently  branded  with  the 
names  of  methodifm  and  enthufiafm,  by  thofe,  who  have  no  other 
idea  of  religion,  than  the  outward  forms  of  it/*  Who  the  perfons 
hefe  alluded  to  are  we  know  not;  but  we  know,  that  the  iniinuation 
is  a  very  artful  orte,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made^  without  a  po- 
fitive reference  to  the  perfons  to  whom  it  relates. 

Mr.  Beak's  letter  rtlate^  to  a  private  difputc  between  the  author 
and  Mr.  Bere  concerning  the  charadfer  of  Margartt  Thorn^  one  of  the 
witnefles  produced  by  the  latter  gentleman.  As  her  evidence  is  by  no 
means  material  or  neceffary  to  edablifli  the  fa<fh  brought  forward  by 
the  Curate  of  Bla&don,  her  credibility  is  of  little  confequencc,  except 
to  herfelf.  As  to  her  competency^  no  man  who  is  not  profoundly  igno^ 
rant  of  the  law,  would  attempt  to  call  it  in  queftion.  If  Mr.  Here's 
ftatcment,  that  this  woman  has^  lor  fome  years  pafl:>  been  irrcproacb- 

*       -  able 


«ble,  that  flie  has  regularly  attended  church,  arid  received  the  facrar<. 
meAt,  becorre<£l,  all  her  former  miicoiidu<it  ought  to  be  cbnfigned  to 
cAlivion ;  and  no  Chrifiian^  mucii  lefs  a  Clergyman^  ought'  now  tg 
reproach  her  with  it.  Mr.  Boak,  in  our  upiriion,  had  much  better 
have  been  file^nt. 
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Lexicographla-neologica  Gallica.  The  Neohgical  French  DiSiionary7 
containing  Words  of  n,vj  Cteatiin^  not  $o  he  found  in  any  French  an4 
Engtjb  Focabuiaiy  hitherto  pubiipea^  including  ihcfe  added  to  thf 
Language  by  the  Re^lution  ana  the  HepubUc^  whtch^  by  a  Depree  of- 
the ^  National  Convention  in  I795'»  ^ow  f^m  the  Supplement  to,  tn$ 
Fifth  Edition  of  the  French  Acade,riys  Dt£fionary^  pri>:ted  at  Paris  tn 
I-798  ;  With  ttH  rttM}  Syfieni  of  IVeights.  Maafures^  arid  Cains.  Th$ 
Wb  le  forming  a  l^eniemlfr oncer  of  the  Frenck  Revolution^  as  confpft* 
fing  a  Jhort  Htjiory  of  ity  and  a  f^teiu  of  the  Republicy*  with  Anecaotei^ 
&£.  ^c.  %  WiUiam  Dupre.  8vo. '  Fp.  31*.  7s,  6d.  Phi- 
lips, Carpenter,  and  Clement,     tcoi.  .     * 

AFTER  the  pcrufal  of  this  ample  title  pag^,  the  nature  of  tjl?H9 
^publication  cannot  be  miiUkcn.  We  arc  rather  inclined  to 
tKinK  that  the  author  has  attempted  too  much ;  and  thar  he  has  united 
things  very  much  difcordant.  To  blend  philology  and  political  hiftorg, 
as  he  has  done,  is,  at  beft,  attempting  a  ihixtme  ,vvhich  does  not  cpn- 
diaMy  afliiiYilate;  and  yet  this  niixture  may  induce. m^ny  to  p^rchajc 
the  book,  wbo  would  not  have  done  fo,  had  it  been  9  work  purely 
grammatical*     .  ,  .        .  "    - 

Prom  the  time  of  Louis  XlVth  to  the  Revolution,  the  French, 
watched  over  the  purity  of/th^fr  li^guag^  with  the  utmoft  foJicitude; 
a  new  word,  or  a  new  phrafe,  was  not  admitted  till  after  the  moil 
fcrupulous  inveftigation  ;  hence  arole  that  ptfrfpicuitv  and  corFedn^fsf 
.ctf  cxpreiSoii  which- it  pofll'^d'.  Since  the  new  ortjs^'r  of  things  has, 
taken  place,  the  language,  like  efvery  thing  clfe,  has  experienced  4 
revolution  ;  the  French  have  nqw  becotsne  a$  profufc  in  their  coinage 
of  hew  wofds  and  pbrafes,  as  they  w«re  formerly  parfimoniotis;  and 
a  perfon,  however  welj  j|ie  may  be  acquainted  with  the  clkffical  lan- 
guage of  mj^riarchical  Frai\ce,  is  often  at  a  lofs  for  the  explanation  6f 
the  Republican  luperii^Jucftion.  Ta  remove  this  diificulty  is  the  ob«» 
j,e£l  of  tfa£  work  now  l^'efore  us. 

*•  The  vocabulary,**  Mr.  Dupre  informs  us,  *^  contains  nearly  a  thoafand 

Words  ;  not  all  indeed  of  new  creation,  bur  fuch  of  ch^jii  as  are  to  be  foond  in 

^fhc'Tlitclionaries  hithetio  publiftied  in. this  country,  will  be  (9und  here  wfth 

•liie  new  acceptations  which  they  have  lately  re-  eiyed.     Thiji  nuoiber  of  words 

xtHght  have  been  greaily  enlarged,  had  not  (ov&c  attention  been  paid  to  the 

rejection  of  fuch  as  appeafred  with  the  character  of  Nej^lagifm^  by  which  name 

'the  French  critics  have  ftigmatized  the  pruriency  of  many  modern  writers  of 

Aeir  country  in  the  matter  of  neiv  wotdi.     It  was  therefore  jud^d  beft  to 

admit  into  this  vocabulary  thofe  uniy  which  had  b^en  madf  ufc  of  by  good 

If^fitervj  or  ^oi^etit  fpeafc^rsj  tpj^e.thtr  wiib  fufih  ai  had  already  found  ^ 

©dj  place 
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place  in  thclateft  Efiaionarics  publifticd  at  Faris,     A  lift  of  the  potticatiowl 
'-k)9<ide  ufe  of,'  in  forming  this  coUcftion  of  new  Words«  will  be  found  at  the 
'cftdj  the  citations  not  being  always  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  autho* 
"^fhy  in  the  body  of  the  work/* 

Wc^thinlc,  as  Mr.  D.  was  compiling  a  Neohgical  French  Diffi- 
onary,  tjiat  hie  (hould  have  made  it  as  complete  as  he  could.  It  is 
'iwt  a  Vocabulary  of  Words,  fanSToned  by  the  ufage  of  good  writers, 
and  eloquent  fpcakers,  which  the  public  experts  from  him,  but^ 
didtiohary  of  that  jargon  which  is  the  creature  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  bantling  of  French  philological  pruriency. 
J  We  were  rather  furprifed  at  the  following  ihadvertency  (for  we  can 
coniidcr  it  as  nothing  clfe)  in  the  article  "  Renardin,  ine,  adjl  ciin- 
niilg  as  a  Fox.     A  new  adjedtive^  .  " 

^  ^"^  Jucum  xxik  nnardine  c&  etrangere  anx  dclicats  mufcadins  pour 
cnlever  la  poule  au  pot  dcs  fans-culottes,  ct  pour  Icur  cnlcvcr  la 
tneilleure  volaille." 

^     *'  Thefe  delicate  mufcadins  arc  not  as  cunning  as  foxes  j  ihey  can- 
«    not  rob  the  Sans-culottes  of  their  poultry. '"^ 

The  tranflation  here  given  is  quite  the  reverfe  of  the  fcnfe  of  the 
erigiital. 

"  A  work  of  this  kind  was  much  wanted  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  ,wp 
eonfider  the  prefent  as  an  ufeful  publication,  fehiould  it  come  tea 
fecohd  edition,  the  compreffing  the  Anecdotes  and  Uiftorical  Matter^ 
and  the  inferrion  of  every  Neological  Word  which  can  be  collected^ 
we  ;ire  of  opinion,  woukt  be  a  confiderable  improvement. 


MEDICINE. 

.  ■' .  <  t       •       ' 

J  H'lfioty  6/  Ttfthnttal   Di/ea/es    iy   Noah    yTcbftcr,   Jun*     2  VoIj* 
8v3.    New  York.     1799. 

FOR  ten  years  paft-wc  have  fecn  different  parts  of  Americi^a  prey  to  thf 
moft  defolating  neftilence  that  ever  invaded  the  human  race.     To  trace 
its  origin  and>  if  poflinle,  to  refcue  focicty  from  its  exterminating  powtt  have 
engaged  the  invcftigation  and -abilities  oT  many  of  the  moft 'eminent  phyfi- 
cianjf  of  Europe  and  America  ;  and  if  we  have  ftill  occanon,  at  timesi  to  la- 
ineut  the  progrefs  of  a  difeafe  which  feems  equally  to  baffle  the  rcfcarcbcs  rf 
the  philofopher  and  the  jwwcr  of  medicine,  we  muft,  at  leaft,  reff^^tbde 
talents  which  have  been  fo  often  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  huraanityV        '    . 
"    In  the  volomes  before. us,  we  have  a  new  attempt  by  Mr.  Wcbfter,  of 
America,  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  Epidernic  and  Peftilcntlal  Difeafes :  i» 
which  iht  autkor leaving  the  more  common  opinions,  and  adopting  a  \htjxf 
6f  bis  ©wn,  traces  them   to  a  more  general  caufe,  and  conncfls  t\itto  with 
feme  of  tfce  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.     In  thefii^ 
part  of  his  work  tve  hive  a  view  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  held, 
as  lo  the  caofp  arid  origin  of  peftilence  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  tljc 
prefent  day.    Whilft  nc  expofca  many  of  thefe  opinions  as  whioiCcal  a^ 
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abfardj  he  more  particularly  inveighs  againft  that  of  Dr.  Mead,  whO|  in  hit 
Treatife  on  the  Plague,  endeavours  to  (hew  that  it  is  propagated  by  Specific 
contagion  only  ;  and   that  this  difeafe,  like  the  meafles,  or  fnnall  pox,  hat 
been  bred  in  Egyp(  or* Ethiopia,  ^d  thence  propagated  and  entailed  on 
Europe ;  who  denies  alfo  that  the  plague  ever  originates  in  Britain^  bat  that 
it  is  always  tmporred  from  abroad.  In  oppotition,  however,  to  this  authority, 
refptdable  as  it  is,  and  ft  ill  more  fo,  as  fupported  by  the  iiluftrious  Cullen 
and  others,  Mr.   Webfter  fays,  **   It    will   probably  be  proved,  that  th* 
plague  generally,  if  not  always,  originates  in  the  country  where  it  exifts  as 
an  epidemic  ;  and  that  the  common  opinion  of  the  propagation  of  peftilence, 
foiely  by  infeitiony  has  had  a  moft  calamitous  effect  on   medicine  and  oa, 
human  happinef^.''     Having  thi  s  rejected  the  common  opinions,  with  regani 
to  the  origin  and  caufes  of  peillince,  as  weak,  coiitradiclory,  or  inaccurate, 
Mr,  W.  propofes  the.Hiftory  of  the  Plague  as  p.n  intercfting  fubjcd,  and  one, 
from  which  we  may  draw  fome  light  as  to  the  origin  of  this  frequent  and  for. . 
midable  difeafe.     **  As  the  mod  accurate  obfervers  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
have  fuggffted  the  probability  that  peililential  epidemics  are  caufed  by  fome 
occult  qualities  in  the  air,  or  by  vapour  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth, 
or  by  planetary  influence,  it  isn^ceflary  to  inquire,"  **  fays  Mr.  W/'  •'howr 
far  fu^h  fuggeftions  are  fupported  by  fadls.    For  this  purpofe  I  (hall  note,  as  I 
proceed,  any  extraordinary  occurrences,  or  phenomena,  in  the  phytical  world, 
as  earthqu^ikes,  eruption  of  volcanoes,  appearance  of  comets,  violent  tempeil^, , 
unufual  feafons,  and  other  lingular  events  and  circumilances,  which  may  ap*  . 
peai  to  be  connected  with  peftilence,  either  as  caufe,  or  eflfe^,  or  as  the . 
effcA  rf  a  common  caufe.     The  refult  of  this  proceTs,"  **  he  obfcrves,'*, 
^  will  probably  be  a  refutation  of  fome  of  ^he  foregoing  opinions,  and  the 
eftahlilhment  of  fuchas  are  more  rational. and  philofQphicai." 

In  ^purfuing  this  plan,  we  find  Mr..  Webfter,"  exhibiting  an  hiftoricai* 
Tiew  of  peftilential  epidemics,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  phyiical  world  'which 
preceded,  attended  or  followed  them,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to  the 
Chriftian  ;rra.  Through  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  catalogue  of  pefti* 
lence  and  death,  to  which  fo  nuny  thoufands  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
ftjl  the  devoted  vidims,  our  author  endeavours  to .  connect  each  period  of 
peftilence  with  the  appearance  of  comets,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
&c.  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (hould  lead  to  inler  that  the  one  depends  upon  the 
other,  and  that  fimilar  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  are  found  uaiverfally. 
fo  attend  the  calamity  of  peftilence  in  every  age.  *  In  the  following  iedion, 
he  carries  us  through  the  dark  ages,  in  which  we  ftill  find  ourfelves  furrounded 
with  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  comets,  and  peftilence,  while  he  endeavoun 
to  afcertain  the  order  in  which  they  proceed,  for  the  purpofe  of  (howrng  that 
they  are  ftill  conneded  wirh  each  other,  as  caufe  andefFed.  Having  thus 
brought  us  to  the  dawn  of  fcience  in  the  fourteenth  century,  our  author- pro* 
ceeds  with  the  hiftorical  view  of  epidemics,  from  that  time  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fixreenth  century.  Among  the  number  which  marked  this  period,  we 
find  a  defcription  of  the  moft  defolating  peftilence  that  ever  v  iiitcd  the  world* 
Prom  China,  where  it  ^tH  originated,  and  where,  Mr.  W.  fays,  it  was 
preceded  by  all  the  ufual  phenomena  of  meteors,  exploGon&of  cenir^^i  fires,  ^c» 
we  find  it  trayerfing,  with  wafting  fury,  the  whole  of  Alia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  at  laft  over*running  Britain  and  Ireian^l,  about  1549*  In  con. 
fonance  with  our  author's  theory,  the  whole  of  nature,  during  this  period,  ap« 
"pears  fcYefi(h  and  difturbed  ;  meicors  appearing  in  the  heavens,  and  the  eartn, 
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convulfcd  by  ^hc  moft  tremendous  cartfiquakes.   .Tp  thfe  peftilcntial.ftatcof 
fhe  air^  ariiing  from  thefe  phenomena,  Mr.  Wcbfter  alfo  afcribes  the  nlyriadA 
pf  unufual  inleds   which  ap(>eared  at  that  time  in  China  and  in  Europe  ;  and 
tb  the  fame  caufe  \it  reduces  the  difcafes  that  at,  times  invade  cattle,  fifh,  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom.     In  the  following  fedions  of  the  firft  volume  we  have 
^continuation  of  the  Hlftory  of  Epidemics,  with  the  various  phenomena  whick 
preceded  or  attended  them.     For  ihe  detail  of  thtf/s,  as  of  thofe  already  men- 
rfoncd^  we  muft  refer  to  the  volumes  themfelves  ;*  but  through  the  whole  he 
endeavours  to  refolve  them  into  the  fame  general  principle,  viz.  a  peftilential 
ct)nftitution  of  the  atmofpherc  produced  by  meteors,  comers,  earthquakes,  or 
volcanic  fires  :   that  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  elements  are  more 
0r    left  difordered,    epidemics   manifcft    themfelves  in  the   varied  forms  of 
i^tarrh|  ineafles,  inflammatory  fevers,  ^fFeftions  of  the  throat,  &c.  to  the  moft 
.peftilential  forms  of  bilious  fever  and  plague.     He  allows,  indeed,  the  effe^ 
of  local  circumftances,  as  far  as  they  call  forth  the  difordered  conttitution  of 
the  atmofphere  into  more  violent  degrees  of  aft  ion  ;  but  denies  that  thefe  cir- 
cimftapces  of  themfelves  could  ever  produce  the  more  peftilential  forms  of  epi. 
difemics  without  a  more  general  and  exciting  caufe.     He  reduces,  thereforCj 
the  49^ri"e  of  fpecific  contagion,  and  thetheory  of  propagating  the  fomitesof 
tjpidemic  difcafes   in  yeflels,  or  otherwife  to  a  very   inconlidtrable  amount, 
fJ'^hen  obfervation  and  philofophy,"  fays    Mr.   W.   **  (hall   prevail  over 
tile  prejudices  of  men  in  regard  to  rne  origin  of  thefe  difcafes  from  infeftion,  it 
vill  be  found  that  the  angina,  in  its  various  forms,  ik  only  a  particular  ftage,  o^ 
pjodifipation,of  thepeftilence  which  fpreads  over  the  world  at  certain  unequal  pc- 
npds.     TheTmitdcr  forms  of  the  peftilence,"  beobfcrves,  f*  appear  in  cat?rrb, 
kneaii^s,  and  chin-cough,  which  ufually  appear  togeiher,  or  nearly  fo,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  more  virulent  general  contagion  :  the  latter  and  more  fatal  ftagos 
•re   marked,"  be  fays,  **  by  anginas,  cynanche  maligna,  petechias,  fcvcri 
bilious  and  glandular  plague  in  fummer,  and  peftilential  pleurifics  in  winter* 
That  there  are,  therefore,  certain  times  when  the  conftitutions  of  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  contraft  a  poifon  which  nature  makes  an  effort  to  expell, 
and  that  the  diiFeren;  epidemics  which  accompany  or  follow  each  other  in  fuc- 
ccflion,  appear  to  be  <hc  different  modes  by  which  nature  ftrives  tp  rid  the 
hliinan  body  of  the  virus." 
'  It  is  on  this  principle  of  progreffionr  from  the  ipilder  to  the  morf;  peftilen- 
tial forms  of  epidemics,  according   to  the ' predominant  conftitution  of  the 
atmofphere',  that  our  author  controverts  the  opinion  of  the  Yellow  Bilious 
Fever  of  America,  of  1793^  having  been  imported  by  infeftion  ^  and  ^vci^ 
fays,  that  the  Treatife,    written  at  ^hat  tirtie,  by  Dr.  Chiftiolm,  ip  proof  of 
its  importatiop  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  affords  to  him  the  moft  fati§faftory 
evidence  that  the  difeafe  was  an  epidemic^  correfponding  in  ;ts  principal  cha- 
jriifter  with  the  pVftilential  fevers  of  America,  many  of  which  he  aflerts  have 
been  generated  and  long  known-in  that  climate.     By  a  variety  of  documents 
Jie  endeavours  to  fhew,'  that  the  bilious  plague  was  knownj  and  often  fc^ 
yereiy  felt,  in  America  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  mairitains  that 
it  not  only  originates  there,  but  even  in  villages  in  the  44th  degree  of  latitude* 
a  more  temperate  climate  than  that  of  New  York  ojr  Phijadelpniaj,     As  to  it^. 
origin  in  Anicricq  itfelf,  he  ccnfiders  the  following  faft  as  decifive.     It  was 
ftated,  be  informs   u5,  by  the  phyficjans,  th*t  all  other  difeafes  yielded  at 
that  time  to  this  fever,  difappeaiinor  gradually  as  this  difea^T^^  became  morf 


prcyalcnt.     Aftqr..  i,t  appjSaiEed  in  June  tjie  fcarlatin?,  wbidx  h^d  been  preva- 
lent, fubfided,  and  In 'September,  when  tjje  fevejf  was  at  its  height,  in  fre- 
quency, the  inhabitants  were  almoft  entirely  free  from  ^t\y  other  €omplaint* 
"  Here  then,"  fays  Mr.  W.    **  we  have  ar)  infallible  fritexion  by   whidi|i 
'  to  deteriQine  whether  a  difeafe  is  an  epidemic  of  the  plac0,  or  introduced  an^ 
propagated  folely  by  infcflion.     A  djfeafe  of  mere  infeftion  can  never  ex^  ' 
finguilh  other  difeafes  of  the  place.     The  fmalKpox  introduced  into  a  towi^ 
by  variolous  matter,  arid  communicated  to  any  proportion  of  the  people,  wpul4 
not  abforb  a  dyfentery  or  fcarlatina  prevailing  in  the  fatajf?  pjagc.     A  difeafSp 
occafioned  folely  by  infe^^ion  would  npt  af^ed  another  difeafe  even  in  the  ^d* 
joining  houfe.     Every  difeafe  that  extingui(hes'  other  difeafes,  current  in  ^ 
town,  is  an  epidemic  originating  in  that  town.     It  not  oqly  proves  that'  th^ 
atmofphere  ^ill  produce  that  diftemper,  but  it  proves  th*»t  it  will  produce  n<j 
other.     On    this   principle,    therefore,"  fays  Mr.   W.   <^  I   will  reft    ih? 
queftion    as  it  regards  not    only    the  fever"  (he  alludes  to)  **  in  Ne^ 
Haven,  Ame:ric^|  tfut  every  pelUlencc  that  ever  exifted."     Haying  traced, 
more  particujarly,  the  Hiftory  ojf  the  Peftiknce  of  the   United  States  if) 
1 797,  and,  agreeable  tp  his   theory,  conneified  it  with  many  linguhr  phc-j 
nomena  in  Europe  as  well  as  in   America  itfclf;    having   marked  the  ep. 
creafe  of  the  peftijential  principle  by   the  corij^fponding  progreffion  in  \he^ 
malignancy  of  the  reigning  epidemic, .  according  as  it  aflumed  the  appearance 
of  angina,  dyfentery,  common  remittent,  or  yellow  fever ;  having  ilated  thq 
opinions  of  fcveral  of  the  phyficians  at  that  time,  and  moife  efpecially  th^ 
reports  made  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  Board  of  Health,  he  concludes  thus  5 
*^  Had  the  advocates  for  the  domeftic  origin  of  this  fever  contriyed  and  du  . 
rofted  a  feries  of  fa^s  to  prove  their  own  doftrines,  it  would  not  have  beci| 
goflible  to  cplleA  ftronger  evidence  in  th^ir  favour  than  the  report  of  tbqi 
Board  of  Health.     It  is  here  decided  alfo,  by  unequivocal  evidence,  that  thi) 
yellow  fever  and  bilious  remittent  are  the  fanae  difeaie,  differing  only  in  dc* 
grees  of  viplencp,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  remitting  and  intermit* 
tme  fevers  are  the  fame  difeafe  with  a  fin^ilar  difference  of  violence."  So  far  wf 
have  followed  Mr.  W.  in  his  Hiflory  of  Epidemic  Difeafes.     Whether  thq 

feneral  principle  be  aligns  as  the  chief  exciting  and  rempte  caufe  of  the& 
ifeafes  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by  futi^re  obfervation,  time,  alone  can  determin(;« 
'The  fyf^em  of  the  univerfe  is  formed  on  a  plan/ogra^d,  elevated^  and  bouni}* 
lefs ;  the  phenomena  that  offer  themfelves  to  our  obfervation  are  fp  varied^ 
complicated  and  extended ;  and  the  laws  which  they  obey  fo  concealed  from 
ti^e  mofl  penetrating  mind,  that  it  feems  impoffible  ever  to  form  any  theorjr^ 
of  connexion  between  her  operations  which  fhall  appear  certain  and  detern 
mined.  Where  the  caufe  and  the  effed  are  fo  apparently  removed  and  diftant 
from  each  other,  as  the  appearance  of  comets,  meteors,  &c.  in  one  part  of  the 
iworld,  and  difeafe  or  peftiknce  in  another  very,  remote,  the  mind  muft 
uaufe  in  doubt  before  it  can  admit  fuch  diftant  and  planetary  influence.  THei 
invefUgation,  however.  Mr.  W.  would  eftablifh,  is  worthy  the  philofopher* 
^nd  philanthropift.  Whatever  tends  to  difpel  error,  or  to  introduce  9., 
greater  portion  of  happinefs  into  fociety  cannot  be  viewed  wjth  indiftereAce. 
So  far  our  author  meets  our  cordial  approbation,  and  fp  far  he  merits  the» 
imitation  of  every  enliehtened  mind. 

In  opening  the  fecond  volume  we  are  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  Bills  of 
}|/Ionality  fqr  the  tW9  Is^  <:enturies  in  di^regt  parts  of  £urope  and.America) 

from 
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from  wliichj  «  conne^rf  with  the  preceding  hiftory,  ind  tbe  hiftoiy  itfelf, 
K^r.  W.  deduces  the  following  obfervations. 

I.  «*  We  obferve  an  order  and  progreffion  in  the  epidemics  which  is  in  3 
degree  uniform.  Periods  of  pefHlence,  with  fome  exceptions,  feem  to  be  in. 
troduccd  by  mcafles  and  influenza  ;  then  follow  difeafes  of  the  throat,  or 
anginas ;  laftly,  peftilenrial  levers.  During  the  whoJe  period  the  mealies, 
influenza,  and  angina  occafionally  appear  in  fpring,  autumn,  and  winter, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  pcftiiential'  fever  occur  in  a  particular  city  or 
country,  witjiout  influenza,  angina,  n»cafle8,  or  inflammatory  fevers  in  the 
fi>ring  prec  ding^  as  immediate  precurfors.  This  fs  true  in  the  tropical 
climates  in  caies  of  epidemics^  and  fo  uniform  has  been  (he  fv^  in  temperate 
-  latitudes  that  I  am  nearly  prepared  to  fay,  that  if  none  of  thefe  precurfors  ap, 
pear  in  winter  and  fpring,  no  peftilential  fever  will  be  epidemic  in  ihefol. 
rowing  fummer  and  arutuom,  unlefsibc  dyfentery  may  be  excepted.  It  holds 
true  in  e^cry  cafe  of  great  peftilence,  .» 

a.  '<  The  progreflivenefs  of  the  peftilential  principle  is  obvious  in  the  aug-' 
mented  bills  of  mortality;  which  immediatefy  precede  the  plague.  This  arifcs 
from  the  nunrfber  and  violence  of  the  malignant  difeafes  which  always  precede 
an  epidemic  peftilence»  This  augmentation  is  vifible,  fomctimcSf  two  years 
before  tlw  plague  appears,  and  almoft  always  in  the  fpring  months  preceding. 
In  a  few  inftances  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year  is  low,  but  in  this  feme  other 
epidemic  has  ufually  gone  before  and  finifhed  its  courfe,  or  the  plague  hag 
been  preceded  by  influenjua  only,  which  does   not  fwell  'the  bill  of  mor. 

3,  <*  Sometimes  a  fcries  of  epidemics  falls  with  more  violence  on  one  hemif. 
phere,  than  on  the  other ;  but  perhaps  in  no  inftance  has  a  courfe  of  difeafei 
fpread  over  one  Continenr,  without  Ihowing  themfclvcs  on  the  other."  Of 
tnis  he  adduces  feveral  inftances, 

^,  •«  In  two  periods'  wilhin  half  a  century,  a  (cvere  angina  and  dyfentery 
have  betn  epidemic  together,  and  once  for  a  feries  of  years,  ^s  in  J  751,  and 
from  1773  to  1777.  /^^^^  ^5  ^^  exception  to  the  ufual  order,  and  other  de* 
viations  fometimes  occur,  *. 

'  J.  •*  As  cararrh'precedes,  fo  it  follows,  every  fevere  epidemic  peftilence ;  and 
the  perfons  who  have  been  affeded  ,with  a  peftilential  fever  in  fummer 
are  more  ^pt  to  be  affe^ied  with  catarrh  at  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather. 

6.  *'  After  fome  peftilential  fevers  in  fummer,  the  inflammatory  fevers  of 
:vrin^er  wear  the  iivery  of  the  fummer  fevers.  They  generally  carry  with 
them  bilious  difchargcs,  and  a  yellow  Ikin.  They  have  alfo  this  remarkably 
chara^^er,  that  they  fpeediiy  run  through  the  iniRammatory  diathefis  and  be» 
come  typhus.  They  are  the  peftilence  of  winter,  and  fometimes  appear  hefon 
the  peftilence  of  fumnier.  This  faft  alone  decides  the  queftion,  that  peftli 
)ential  fevers  of  fummer  are  generated  on  the  fpot  where  they  exift,  aix) 
-derive  their  malignant  and  infedtious  -quality  folcly  from  the  fta;e  gf  t|ie 
elements." 

As  Mr.  W.  (?onfiders  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  as  the  difeafe  tpoft 
elofely  cofinefted  with  peftilence,  and.  the  leaft  dependent  on  local  caufes,  he 
has,  in  the  twelfth  fe<^ion,  thrown  together,  in  chronological  order,  the  raoft* 
obvious  inftances  of  this  epidemic  which  have  prefented  themfelvcs  in* his 
rrfearches,  with  the  moft  renv»rkable-  pbyiical  phenomena  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing them  ;  and  of  forty.fpu^r  inftances  he  ba$  fi^und^  '«  That  aoft  of  them 
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isppcned  after  or  during  fcvcrc  cold^  or  during  moid  weather,  and  in  fprin^t    . 
winter,  or  autumn.     Some,  however,  happened  in  dry    hot  feafons,  ana 
others  in  mild  winters.  Eighteen  inftances  occurred  in  years  when  there  was  k 
volcanic  eruption  in  Italy  or  Ireland ;  and  eleven  others,  though  in  difierent 
years,  were  within  a  few  months  of  eruptions  making  29  out  of  the  44.  Almoft 
bU  happened  in  years  of  great  earthquakes,  or  within  a  few  months  jfrccedii^ 
or  following  them.     Twenty-nine  inftances  occuhed  within  a  year  or  a  few 
months  preceding  or  following  the  approach  of  cpnetjs.     Every  epidemic  coiu 
ftitution,".  fays  Mr.'  W.  "  feems  to  commence  with  meafles  or  influcnxa.     To 
thefe  fuccced  angina  in  fome  of  its  various  forms,  which  are  all  the  offsfM-ing    . 
of  the'^ame  parent.     Then  follow  peftilential  fevert  in  the  forms  of  dyfcntcry» 
yellow  fever,  and  plague.     Whenever  the  epidemic  conftitution  is  manifefltd 
by  influenza,  meafles,  and  aflFedions  of  the  throat,  common  difeafes  becoiQft 
more  malignant,  and  fporadic  cafes  of  peftilential  fever  occur  in^  almoft  cteiy 
fituation." 

-  In  thus  tracing  the  order,  connedlion,  and  progreflion  ofpeftilentiil 
dtfeafes^  he  conceives  that  certain  fpecies  of  them  appear  nearly  together  ill 
time  and  place.  The  order,"  indeed,  in  which  they  appear,  he  allows,  maf 
not  be  exa^ly  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,,  but  ftill  ihef 
occur  fo  nearly  together  as  to  prove  their  alliance  and  depcndance  on  the 
fame  general  caufes,  though  variou fly  modified  in  the  violence  of  fy mptoiai 
by  accidental  circumftanccs. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  peftilential  ftate  ©f  the  atraofphere,  or  the  uniTafw 
fality  of  the-  caufe  of  thofe  epidemics,^  our  author  fays,  thai  it  fomctimes  c»* 
tends  to  both  hemifpheres,  and  at  other  tiroes  feems  to  be  limited  to  one,.  ThttC 
thofe  difeafes  which  are  Icfs  influenced  by  heat  or  cold,  or  which  depend  mot 
ort  fome  invifible  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  appear  more  frequtntly  in  both  hc^ 
mifpheres  at  the  fame  time,  as  has  appeared  fo  often  in  cafe  of  catarrh  aoA 
meafles.  .  This  contemporaneoufnefs  of  certain  epidemics  demonftratcs  to  Mr« 
Wcbfter,  that  fuch  difeafes  are  occafioned  folely  by  a  conftitution  of  air» 
without  "the  influence  of  contagion,  though  he  allows  they  arc  contagioiM 
ijvhep  once  formed.     In  again  recurring,  at  great  length,  to  the  phenomerai 
Wbith  attended  peftilential  periods,  with  conjc<^ures  as  to  the  caufes,  wc  find 
our  author  once  more  involved  in  the  doubtful  fpeculations  of  planetary  in* 
Huctict*      After  endeavouring  to  afcertain  a  variety  of  coincidences  between 
the  appearance  of  comets,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  he  deduces,  at 
his  conclufion,'  that  peftilence  and  earthquakes  depend  on  one  common  cau(c 

.  %hich  excites  into  a^ion  the  internal  fires.  And  having  cftabUthed  a  clofe 
cohnedlion  between  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  and  the  furrottnding.jitmot 
phcte  through  the  inedium  of  the  eleftric  fluid,  he  takes  it  for  grafted  that 
^rthquakes  are  to  be  afcribckj  to  the  af^ion  of  this  principle  of  cled^ricityj 
and  thus  fuppofes  he  has  reached  the  general  proximate  caufe  of  thofe  epidgmic 
difeafes  wb ich  fpcedily  follow  concuflions  of  the  ea nh . 

**  The  manner  iri  Which  this  cffcSfc  is  produced,  whether  by  forcing  an  ufi» 
whoiefoine  vapou^  ffom  Vhe  interior  of  the  earth  |ind  vitiating  the  atmofphere, 
or  whether  by  fimply  changing,  on  mechaflhical  principles,  the  proportion^ 
oxygen  contained  in  atmoTpheric  air,  or  by  ading  as  a  mere  ftimulus,  61^ 
bther  unknown  ^eans,  Mr.  W.  iays,   is  a  queftion  of  a  philofopbic  in* 

,   teftigation.V  ^      ^^     ^  — 

In  rej^^ing  the  }d^  of  famine  ever  being  the  caufe  of  peftilence,  he  pro«. 
|eeds  to  the  difcQ$oa  oi  the  fabjtd  ^f  t^ta^ion  and  ihfeaiionj>  which  has 
?^  .'■-  ■  *■  ■  ••    '  given 
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•  • 

given  rife  to  fucli  a  variety  of  opinions  among  nAcdical  meh  :  ao'^r^^^f  "irk- 
ing accurately  the  v:iriery  of  contagion,  as  ii  (hews  itfdf  in  plague,  d)fen- 
tcry,  "faiall-pox,  mcallcs,  &c,  Mr.   W.  obferves,    **  Had   thefe  dillinctions 
been  attend<?d  to  by  mrdical  wriiers,    it  would  have  prevented  the  enormoM 
vrron  of  Mead  and  others,  who  mainrain  that  the  plague  is  propagated  in 
Kbrthern  countries  by  fpecific  contagipn  only.     The  troih  is,  he  fays,  xht 
^goe  is  a  conragious  difeafe,  like  dvfentery   and  mod  typhus  fevers,  but 
the  contagion  is  not  fpec'ific,     Fro:;n  this  he  forms  a  diliinttion  between  Jp*^ 
ikfit  contagion  ami  infed'ton ;  reflriding  the  former  to  that  quality  of  a  dif» 
cafe  which,  wirhin  a  propei  diftance,  communicates  irfelf  from  a  body  afie^^ 
4y  it   to  a  found  body,  wi  h  great  certainty,  and  under  all  ciicumft^nces  of 
weather,  (ituation,  or  feafon,  a^ing  either  by  coniat^t  or  by  near  approach; 
Mofining  the  latter,  or  infeSliony  tp  that  quality  of  the  difeafe  which  nwy  or 
nay  not  excite  it  in  a  found  body  wiihin  a  fuitable  dili:ance  or  by  coniaft, 
'Wbtch  depends  on  heat,  foul  air,  and  other  contingencies,  and  which  iga^ 
excite  the  difeafe  in  the  fan)e  perfon  more  than  once.     To  the  laft  fpecits  \x. 
confines  the  plague,  glandular  aV)d  bilious,  typhus    fevers,    dyfentery,  and 
ithe  milder  kinds  of  angina,  in  oppofiiion  to  Dr.  Mead,  who  maintains  tb^ 
fiagtK  is  fpread  by  fpecific  contagion  only.     He  therefore  denies  that  plagoe 
-will  fpread  or  propagate  itfelf  unlefs  when  the  peftilcntiai  cdnftitu  ion  of  tb^ 
flitmofphere  is  pi-efent  ;  and  places  the  various  reports  of  the  importation  of 
tfaia  difeafe  by  Ibmires  or  otherwife,  among  the  tales  of  ignoratice  or  vulgsir 
credulity*     From  all  this  we  ra^ay  readily-  conceive  that'  quarantine  or  health 
Isiws^  in  cafes  d^  epidemic ^  will  form  but  little  of  Mr.  Webtter's  creed,     Ths 
confidence  that  is  given  to  thefe  he  comp  ires  to  the  refpcct  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians paid  TO  the  bird,  Fbis,  which  they  fuppofed  averted  the  plague  by  de» 
ftroying  the  flying  ferpents  that  the  hot  winds  from  Lybia  brought  iot6  ib^ 
CDUDtry,     He  allows,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  cafes  in  ip^hich  pnblic  heakh 
JDay  be  benefitted  by  them  ;  but  that  they  can  never  reach,. th^a^nfe^  oc  pr^. 
.irent  »he  ravages,  of  epidemics  which  originate  where  they  cyCi^*  .  He  admits 
jdlb  the  c&Ct  ot  local  caufes  as  augmenting  the  violeni^  oi  plague,   and  tliece- 
^re  approves  of  the  moft  indefatigable  attention  in  pDihlence  to  every  ariiok 
C^  deanlinefs,  as  thus  dimini{hing  the  quantity  of  infttlion  ;  bat  that  in  all 
caies  where  the  invading  peililcnce  arifes  fblely  from  ihe  uncontroulabW  )a«s8 
of  the  elei^nts,  human  efforts  are  in  vain  oppofed.to  its  inii;Qdudioa  or  its 
lavages.     As  to  tlie  means  of  mitigating,  or  preventing,  as.  far  a«  in  qta 
txxweri  pedikntial  difeafes,  our  author  has  many  excelici^t  and  |udicioa&r<« 
marks.     Whatever  credit  we  may  give  to  his  theory  of  j^flilence,  these  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  prevention.     Theie  he  mentions  in  his 
17th  fe^tion,  and  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  poliqe  of  every  coiw- 
try.     If  they  will  not  always  prevent  peflilence,  they  will  a,t  leaft  certaiiBl|r 
mitigate  its  ftrength. 

Having  thus  followed  Mr.W.  through  hjs  Hillary  and  Tbepry  of  JS^idft. 
mics,  in  which  he  has  ihown  great  refearcJi,..and  often  muc£  ingeouiiyy  we 
cannot  find^  a  better  conclufion  to  this  article  thaa  tb^  foUawing^  nopral  i9* 
flections  with  which  he  clofes  his  treatife. 

<♦  In  the  conHru^^ion  of  the  Univerfe  we  obferve  every  p^ct^of  thefyfiemto 
be  governed  by  uniform  laws  adapted  with  infinite  ikill  to  n^eierve  harmony 
and  or^er.  Limited  as  our  underft^ndings  are,  we  can  difcoyer  many  of 
thofe  laws  which  are  calculated  to  imprefs  on  onrxnind^  the  i^oft  fublime  ideat 
•f  the  uoiverfal  intelligence  and  wifdiom  of  t|)i4f  gf^t.^fH^Qir^     X^F  wAr 
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enccof  nataral  and  moral  evils  has  led  Sceptics  to  queftiott  the  perfeftion  oC    . 
the  Author  ^of  nature.     But  doubts  on  this  fubjedi  argue  want  of  knowledge^ 
or  vi^ant  of  candour,     lu  is  very  evid(3nt  that  all  the  neceiTary  evils  of  tlw 
fyftem  are  calculated  to  produce  good.  .  , 

<*  The  operations  of  that  univerfal  principle  of  light,  heat,  and  fire  which 
pervade  our  fyfteniy  and  which  is  ince^antly  compounclifig  and  decompounding 
the  other  more  lluggiQi  materials  of  the  earth  and  atmofphere,  are  ellentiai  to 
the  vicil&tudes  of  the  feafonsi  rain^  fnow,  hail,  and  dew,  all  which  are  ne« 
ccflary  to  prefcrve  the  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Storms,  hur*^ 
ricaneg,  and  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  however  inconvenient  t«. 
man,  at  particular  times  and  places,  are  among  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
principles  of  life  more  equal' diftributipn,  and  of  renewing  their  energies. 
Epidemic  difeafes  are  the  neceflary  e:flfed  of  the  general  laws  that  govern  the 
univerfe,  but  they  have  alfo  a. final  caufe  of  immerfe  value  to  the  human  race* 
They  are  deftined  and  calcolated  to  anfwe):  mod  important,  moral,  and  reliw 
gious  purpo(es. 

•*  Men  with  their  prefcnt  natures,  under  a  conftant  courfe  of  profperity^ 
would  degenerate  into  brutes  or  devils.  Uninterrupted  eafe  and  quiet  coo- 
traft  the  heart,  and  ftcel  it  againft  emotions  of  fenfibility—  the  maji  rallies 
into  crimes  or  finks  into  floth  :  fo  often  have  I  feen  the  hearts  of  men  dc» 
praved,  and  their  moral  charader  debafed  by  fudden  profperity,  that  I  am 
perfuaded  the  worlds  without  frequent  infii^^iona  of  piti  and  dij^refs>  would 
not  he  habitabl(^. 

•*  The  natural  evils  that  furround  us,'   intermingled  with  innumerable  blef- 
ffngs,  preferve   the  mind  in  perpetual  vigour  in  feeking  the  means  of  pforeCi. ' 
tion  ;  they  lay  the  foundation  for  the  exercife  of  the  fineft  feelings  of  the  hww 
man  heart,  compaffion  and  henenjolence^  which  are  tlie  principal  fources  -of 
fociai  virtue  ;  they  humble  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  man  by  creating  in  lat . 
.  jnind  a  perpetual  dependance  on  Divine  Pow.er  5  in  (hort,  they  create  and,  keep     . 
alive  that  fum  of  obligation  and  accountability  to  God,  wliich  is  the  genu  of 
piety,  and  the  bafis  of  moral  excellence." 

The  VHIaget^s  Friend  and  Pbyjician  ;  or  a  famUlar  Addrefs  on  the  Pre/ervaium 
of  Health t  and  Removed  of  Difcdfe,     By  James  Parkinfon. 

"  TIHIS  little  Treatife  appears  to  have  been  didated  by  the  purefl:  hu- 
manity \  a  virtt^c  which,  happily  for  fociety,  is  at  prefent  fo  chara<^eri(lic 
of  the  medical  profeflion.     'i  he  friendly,  admonitions  and  falutary  cautionv 
\i^hioh  are  inculcated  in  this  Familiar  Addrefs;  have  in  view  the  bcft  inter- 
cUs  of  the  health  and  happinefs  of  a  moft  valuable  part  of  the  community  j 
and  were  they  obfetved  with  that  attention  which  the  author  lb  earneftly 
preiTes,  would  be  prod\ii5kive  of  the  moft  beneficial  effeds.     His  obferva. 
tibiis  oar  Exercife,  Difet,  Recrcition  5  the  Education  "of  their  Children,  &c, 
mai^  equally  his  judgment  and  his  goodnefs.     The  cautions  as  to  expofilr» 
to  cold,  and  the  regulations  he  gives  in  the  perfon  of  his  village  Apothecaiy, 
as  to  the  moftfimple  means  of  obviating  difeai'e  or  afccident,  are  extremely 
judiciotis,  though  we  areafraid  that  they  may  require  more  prudence  andV 
judgment  in  the  application,  than  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  that  daf»' 
of  foeie^  for  whom  his  Treatife  is  nnore  particularly  defigned.     Againft  j 
tholV  hydras,  the  Empiric  and  the  Quack,  who  are  at  once  holtile  to  thd! 
hhailh  and  morals  of  fociety,  the  Apothecaiy  raifes  his  warning  voice  5  biJf^ 
^i^bile  the  pretenfions  of  ignorance  and  impofture  are  more  readily  Uftened 
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Id  than  the  fober  prefcnptioas  of  merit  and  ability^  U  xa  to  be  Am^h^  !! 
any  Hercules  fliall  he  found  of  fufficieiu  power  to  overcome  this  many 
headed  monHer.  The.  Apothecary  has  done  his  duty,  however,  in  this 
ifirtendly  Addrefs,  and  the  Villager  ^bo  prudently  takes  him  for  hi^  gul4ei 
wlH  have  no  reafon  to  ocgfct  his  choice. 

Jti  Hojfital  PufiI;^or  an  EJjTaj  intended  to  facilitate  the  Study  of,  il|^te< 
andSurgeiy,    By  James  ParkinfOn,  '  |. 

AS  the  profeffion  of  medicine  is  of  the  ntmoil  importance  to  fc^iety, 
0very  man>  who  is  interefted  in  its  welfare,  muft  be  convinced  how  much 
the  utility  of  the  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  depends  on  a  regular  and  well 
direded  courfe  of  fludy,  Imprefled  with  this  idea,  the  Author  appears 
to  have  written  the  ^ay  before  us  y  and  no  one  who  has  run  his  courlie  of 
medical  purfuits  can  refufe  his  confent  to  the  juflice  of  his  obfervatiops. 
The  evil  hds  been  long  felt  and  complained  of,  particularly  in  furgi^ry,  of 
young  men,  who,  having  hardly  entered  the  threfliold  of  education,  htury 
abroad  into  the  world  equally  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  and  there  are- 
Jew  but  muft  refle6k  with  regret  on  having  had  no  friendly  monitor  to  di- 
l9Qi  them  in  their  medical  purfuits.  To  guard  againd  this  evil,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  young  ftudent  the  plan  of  ftudy  beft  fitted  to  render  him 
u(eful  and  refpedable,  arc  the  objedts  of  Mr.  Parkinfon*s  Letters.  His 
Stri6tures  on  the  Mode  of  Study,  and  his  Direftions  for  the  Profecution  of 
it»  are  drawn  from  the  foundeft  experience  and  obfervation.  To  the  ear- 
aeftnefs  with  which  he  inculcates  a  perfe^  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the 
true  foundation  of  all  medical  and  furgical  improvement,  every  man  muft 

five  his  moft  unqualified  afient :  and  his  obfervations  as  to  entering  on 
^ra^ice,  and  on  Medical  Jurifprudence,  (how  at  once  his  judgment  and 
humanity.  On  the  whole  thefe  Letters  deferve  the  careful  perufal  of  cvciy 
young  man  who  has  in  view  the  profeffion  of  Phyfician  or  of  Surgeon.. 

^"  ,  I       I       ■        ■  I  -  ■  I  \       \     \  % 
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A  Dialogue ,  het*weett  Formality ^  Gallio,  and  Efuangeliflj  upon  Vtllagi 
Preaching,     id.  or  5s.  per  Hundred*     Luckman  and  Suffield^  Coventry^ 

A  Circular  Letter  from  the  Independent  Minifiers  of  the  County  of  Wahwicif 
ajfemhled  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Sirnringham,  May  I,  17999  tg (be 
Affociated  Churches  and  Congregations  meeting  at  Atherfione^  Bedtuortiy 
Birmingham^  Coventry^  Folejbilly  Kineton,  Nuneaton,  Kenilveortbf 
Stratford.upoit'A'von^  Strettony  and  War*wick*  id*  Luckman  aod 
Suffield,  Coventry, 

THESE  two  fmall  Tra^s,  however  infignificant  in  themfelves,  arc  not   • 
unworthy  of  notice,  if  it  were  only  for  the  frefli  proof  they  faftiifli  of 
the  unwearied  and  unccafing  zeal  of  the  party,  from  whoft  magazines  tbef  •, , 
Comct  in  promoting  fchifm  and  feparation.     The  means  by  whicn  they  have  • . 
ftllen  into  our  hands  are  likewife  fomewhat  remarkable.  -  Some  Heady  frfttidl 
to  order  and  union,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  having  found  it-ncceflarvi 
i»m  ihc  unworthy  advantage  taken  of  their  unreftrained  benevolence,  to  come 
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to  a  rdolutioil  to  reftnd  their  future  charities  to  the  members  of  the  Efta* 

ment,  the  refolutiony  to  their-  no  fmall  furprize,  occaiioned  moch  ftir  and 

agitation  among  the  brethren  of  the  feparation.     The  motives  for  this  alarm 

were>  however,  foon  difcoverefi  by  a  Tyro*cdnvcrt ;  who  had  not  yet 'been 

let  into  all  the  fecfets  of  this  fuhtle  fedt.     Inveighing  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 

prelbyter  ;  but  without  the  jddgment  of  an  experienced  one,  againft  the  fup« 

poied  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  this  (lep^in  the  churchmen^  he  incautiouily  aa« 

dedy  their  meeting  muft  foon  be  infallibly  knocked  up,  unlefs  means  could  be 

fomd  to  raife  very  confiderable  fupplies.     Deprived  as  their  followers  would 

now  be  of  thofe  aids,  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  duplicity  ^nl  hypa- 

crify,  they-  would  hereafter  have  to  depend  wholly  on  the  conventicle.     The 

incident  not  only  (hews,  of  what  defcription  of  people  their  converts  are,  in 

general,  compofed;  but  alfo  what  are  the  nraeans  by  which  their  con rerfiona 

are  brought  aboui.     AH  that  is  very  myfterious  and  unaccountable  in  the 

affair  is,  where,  how,  and  by  whom  thofe  vail  fums  of  money  are  fupplied  i 

))y  which  chiefly,  we  are  now  well  convinced,  the  fuccefs  of  feparation  is 

fapported.     Among    their    other  charities,    the    Church  party  had,    with 

equal  piety  and  good  fcnfe,  diftributed  fome  trads  among  their  lefs  Itrerate 

Mnd  more  neceflitous  members,  exhorting  them  to  confiftency  and  fteaJ inefs  ia 

i  their  calling  :  to  countera^  whicli  iDenevolent  purpofe,  we  fuppofe  the  tra<5is 

I  uow  before  us  were  artfully,  but  imj^dently,  thrown  into  the  houfes  of  fome  of 

thofe  perfons  who  were  looked  upon  as  its  principal  promoters.     To  this  wc^ 

\  owe  the  pofTeflion  of  them  :  and,  cheap  as  they  are,  but  for  fome  fuch  acci- 

'  4enf,  they  might  ftill  have  cfcaped  our  notice. 

The  Trads  themfelves,  making  all  due  allowance  for  fedlarian  craft  and 

cant,  arc  not  ill- written.     The  firft  of  them  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  : 

'Formality::  is  a  churchman  about  to  be  converted  to  the  new  doftrines,  prc- 

cife,  but  earneft  and  intelligent;  Gallio,  a  churchman,  ignorant  in  the  ex* 

tieme,  and  carelefs  as  to  religion  ;  and  Evangeiift,  as  his  i^ime  imports,  an 

evangelical   preacher.     A  debate  conduf^ed  in  dialogue  has  this  advantage, 

that  the  writer  of  it  can  eafily  give  the  advantage  to  any  party  and  any 

JM-inciples  that  he  fees  fit;  to  efpoufe.     Accordingly,  Gallio,  as  might  be  ex- 

yeded,  is  here  introduced  only  to  be  expofed ;  ^hereas,  had  we  been  the 

&ulptor.s,  as  the  lion  in  the  fable  is  reported  to  have  faid,  the  reprefentation 

Would  have  exhibited  a  very  different  appearance.     We  are  not  infenfible 

tbstt,  ia   harangues  addreffed  to  multitudes,  arguments  palpably  founded  on 

fiilfe  principles,  and  fuch  as  one  might  imagine  there  are  no  underftandings  fo 

Weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  deteft,  prevail,  perhaps,  only  becaofe  they  are  (o 

Wea)c>  mean^   and  low»      Of  this   the  champions  of  conventicles  are  well 

Iwarc  ;  and  thence  jultify  ihemfelves  for  infifting  fo  much  as  they  do  on  ar. 

jtoments  which  jthey  cannot  be  ignorant  are  fallacious  and  falfe.     Thus,  the 

^logue  before  us  lays  itti  chief  flrefs  on  the  pofition,  that  the  dof^rines  of 

$e  /eparaelfts  are  not  new,  but,  at  lead,  as  old  as  our  Prayer  Books ;  and 

'hat  ignorance  and  prejudice  alone  think  otherwife. 

It  will  rK>t  boexpedcdof  us,  that  ^e  (hrould  here  follow  this  dialogue.  ^ 
rriter  into  the  wide  field  of  controverfy,  refpe<iiing  either  the  true  expofitipn 
>f  the  Articles,  or  Liturgy,  of  our  Church.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
dc  hltn^  with  what  contittency  any  man  who  realiy  underftands  what  he 
Itoieiies  to  believe  refpeding  that  favourite  tenet  of  the  conventicle,  the 
b&rine  of  Gr^e,  as  mod  (epUratifts  affedt  to  underftand  it,  can  pray  to  God, 
a  tbe  W0fd»  i^f  our.  excellent  Litany>  ^'  to  give  all  his  people  iu^rea/e  of- 

grace, 
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f'race^  that  Hicf  ifeay  hidr  fk'eiity  his  worii,  and  receive  It  with  pufc  atfcAioD^ 
nd  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  fpifit  ?".  V^e  forbear  to  prefs  ttiem  farther  oa 
file  tender  points  of  praying  to  be  delivered***  from  all  blindnefs  of  heart, 
pride,  vain- glory,  and  hypocrify  ;  from  all  fedition*  privy  confpLracy,  and 
febellion,"  as  well  as  **  from  all  falfe  dodtrine,  herefy,  and  fchifm." 
•    As  to 'the  Circular  Letter,  we  beg  leave  to  aik,  with  all  due  deference, 

the   '^NDBtSNDENT    MINISTERS    Qt    WaR WICKSttlRE,"   how    it    COnfifti 

with  the  known  and  avowed  principles  of  independency,  to  affbeiatc  ;  and 

iK)re   efpecially  to  ^*  reguelt  a   fpecial   union   ?nd   concurrence    in  all  the 

affociafted  churches  ?'*     But,  not  to  inlift  oh  this  palpable  incortfiftency,  who 

fees  not-,  in  this  their  pompous  manner  of  announcing  ihemfelves,  all  that 

fftit  and  ^a'tn  ^hry^  which  are  the  very  effence  sJl  Se^arianifm  ?     Fading 

^ver,  for  the  prcfcnt,  the  figriificant  hint  refpeding  the  liberal  pecuniar^ 

iohtributiom  they  had  obtained,  we  obferve,  but  not  with  fat  is  faction,  their 

aAarming  boaft,  that  i^any  coundfs  of  Englandy  no  inconfiierahle  portion  of 

Scoilandy  as  well   as  fi'ueral  CBr\/itan  countries  abroad  have  in  like  manna 

dffhciated :  and  to  thefe  novel  but   growing  aifociatioiis,  the   Committee, 

with  all  the  confequence  and  aflumed  dignity  of  the  Pontiflf  of  Rome,  now 

addrefs  this  general  account  ,of  the  state  of  the  cku&CHEs.     And  their. 

foccefs,  if  this  account  is  to  be  credited,  is  fuch  as  may  well  aroufe  the  at* 

tention  of  the  mod  indolent  and  carelefs.     It  is  not  eafy  to  drip  their  narra^ 

five  of  the  technical  and  appropriate  cant  of  the  tat^ernacle ;  but^  as  far  as 

we  can  comprehend  it,  in  the  diftrid  of  Coventry  alone,  they  fpeak  of  6oo 

meetings  for  religious  improvement,     fiut  though  the  Sunday  Schools  under 

th«ir  diredlion  both  here,  at  Folcfhill,  and  at  Nuheaton,  are  fpoken  of  ii 

being  conficferable ;  their  numbers  are  not  fpecified  :  at  Atherftonc,  they  ixf 

about  fixty  or  feventy  children  are  inftrufted.     At  Callow  Green,  they  fay, 

their  minifter  was  prevented  from  preaching  out  of  doors  by  the  violence  of  a 

rude  mob  :  and  they  feen&  to  have  met  with  ftill  more  difcouragement  at 

Stratford-upon-Avon.     Sitice  the  deceafe  of  **  the  piou^  and  Rev,  Mr,  1^ 

bot  at' Kineton,  a  zeal  for  evangelical  dbdriiies  has  gradually  abated,  onti) 

at  length  mere  moral  eflays  have  taken  their  place.     The  ferious  peopled 

this  town,  being  difappointed  of  their  defired  food,  confidered  it  their  duty 

t6  ereft  a  neat  fmall  chapel,  where  they  invited  an  Evangelical  miniiler  ik 

affift  their  furtherance  and*  growth  in  grace."     This  mj-nifter  is  a  Mr.  J*ar» 

fOns ;  and  <'  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  increafe  in  this  part  of  hit 

vineyard.'.'     We  have  not  the  Jeaft  acquaintance  either  with  the  paft  or  pre* 

fent  cifcumftances :  but  we  are,  or  think  we  arc,  fo  perfcdly  well  acquainted 

ivith  ihc  Jiang  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  having  recourfe  to  fo  low  a  word)- 

of  thefe  Evangelical  preachers,  as  they  fo  prelumptuouily  afiedl  to  call  them* 

felves,  that^  we  feem  to  ourfelves  to  need  no  fariherj  nor  more  j)articuiary  ac« 

count  of  the  wheedling^  the  caluniniating,  caballing,  briberyi  and  cunsio^ 

that  procured  for  Mf,  FarfOn's  this  new  chapel  at  Kineton* 

The  letter  clofes  with  i  ftatement  of  their  finances,  which  fuggefts  tb? 
propriety  of  farther  atid  more  earneit  folicitations  for  freih  apnual  contribii« 
tions.     An  Appendix  is  fubjoined,  giving  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  an  itii)&>> 
rftht  feminary  ;  the  objcift  of  which  is  to  inftruA  pious  pcrfons,  who  **  pot-  * 
fefs  radical  qaaliffcations  for  the  Chrillian  ininiftry,"    as  that  they  maf  ; 
become  *^  accept ahh  and  ufeful  itinerants."  / 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  thefe  penny  pamphlets,  than  in  the  opiniott  ot' 
liany  thcjr  ma;^'pe»haps  be  thought  to  have  merited  \  but  thcylbavc  given  « 

a  i»o»  j 


'  Dmnky.  ,46^ 

'  a  more  fvHerhatic  plap  of  the  projeft  to  overturn  the  Eftabliflimekt,  by  firft 
pr*"] '-id icing  the  lower  cljfies  a^ainft  their  regular  clergy,  and  then  introducing 
preachers  of  their  own  call,  than,  without  fuch  proof,  we  could  have  fup* 
pofed  to  exifi:.  In  the  laft  page  is  alfo  printed  a  lift  of  their  trafts,  "  at 
remarkably^  cheap  prices :"  there  are  thirteen  41ftin6l  tradlst  all  of  which 
may  be  bought  for  lefs  than  nine  pence.  What  may  be  the  aim,  or  what  ia 
likely  to  be  the  end,  of  fuch  numerous  unlicenfed,  but  alfo  Unrcftrifted,  re- 
tsil  ihops  of  herefy  and  fchifm,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjedliire  :  we  own  w^  . 
cannot  behold  them  without  the  rnoft  ferious  apprehenfions. 

N.  B.  In  p.  14  of  this  laft  Tr^d^,  they  fpeak  of  **  a  generous  friend  in  Scot- 
land," well  known  for  his  "  great  exertions '  for  the  (pread  of  the  gofpel  b/ 
itinerant  preaching,"  who  has  "kindly  offered  lool.  towards  the  frpjiort  of 
their  itinerant  feminary."  We  have  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  fame  Mr,  H» 
of  whofe  ill-judged  zeal  in  the  encouragement  of  irregular  preaching,  we 
have  heretofore  had  occafion  to  fpeak. 

Plain  Thoughts i  Julmitted  to ^  plain  Under/landings,  ufon  a  pfevalehi  Citflont 
dangerous  to  the  EJiahliJbment,  Svo.  Pp.  18.  Stanes,  Chelmsford* 
Rivingtons.     London. 

t  THE  -prevalent  cuftom  here  alluded  to  is  "Itinerant  preacl^ng;**  *^a 
cuftom  much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obfervancc^'*  as  i» 
plainly  and  forcibly  fhown  by  this  writer;  Jeroboam's  priells  are  increafing  ia 
nomber,  and  are  among  the  peililential  caufes  that  "  make  our  Ifraelto 
fin."  We  truft  that  the  other  prelates  in  their  fummer  vifits  to  their 
diocefcs,  will  afcertain  the  extent  of  this  raifchief ;  and  ftremioully  co- 
operate with  the  Bifhop'  of  Lincoln  in  flopping  its  progrefs.  **  It  is  an  un- 
ruly  evil  full  of  deadly  poifon." 

The  Example  of  Chriji  enforced,  as  a  Motvve  to  Benevolence,     By  R.  Ward. 
Svo.     Pp.  24.     Gower,  Kidderminfter.     Hurft,  London, 

ON  the  fubjedt  of  Chriflian  Benevolence ;  fo  ready  in  evety  body'* 
Jijouth,  and  fo  flow  in  many  people's  hearts,  we  can  only,  on  this  por-' 
traiture  of  it,  remark,  that  it  is  a  faint  but  well  aiming  outline*     The  auguft 
original  referred  to,  and  whofe  example  he  would  enforce,  has  by  ho  meani    ^ 
animated  the  pen  of  this  author ;  nor  do  we  think  the  calamus  currens,]\xC^ 
tifiable  5   it  looks  like  the  *'  reed  (haken  with  the  wind"  of  do6trinc. 

Two  Sermons,  on  the  Proclamation,  December  3,  1800,    and  on  the  General 

Fajl,  Feb.   13,   1801.     Preached  at    the  Caif>edral,    Winchefteri,     By  th<$ 

Rev-   tidmund  Poulter,  Prebendary,  S:c.  Dedicated  in  a  Letter  to  thd 

Lord    Bifhop  of  Winchefter.     Svo.     Pp.  56.     Robbins,   Wiricheftcr* 

'  Cadell  and  Davies,  London.     1801. 

IN  the  former  of  thefe  Sermons,  Mr.  P.  from  the  excellent,  though  old^ 
lajun^ion  of  the  Apol^ie  *•  Fear  God,  honour  the  King,**  takes  occaiiori 
to  point  out  the  prejudices  refpe^ing  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  fo  long  and 
(b  heavily  fe^t;  to  aflign  the  true  reafons  of  it,  and  in  a  very  impredivd 
Doanner  to  recommend  the  ftri6keft  temperance  in  the  ufe  of  the  neceflarie^ 
)flife. 

In  his  iecond  fermon  he  recurs,  in  part,  to  the  lame  topic,  but  adds  to  it 
this  weighty  confidcration,  that  *'  war  does  not  caufe  even  dearnefs,  and 
^oniequently  much  lefs  does  it  caufc  fcarcity."     In  fupport  of  this  he  rc-* 
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fcrs  to  a  proftf  which  is  incontrovertible,  viz.  **".thtt  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  prc-fent  Tea  Ton  in  queftion,  the  prices  of  corn  have  been,  on  anavc* 
rage,  ,lefs  in  war  than  in  peace/' 

There  are  many  admirable  parages  in  this  fermotl ;  fo  many  and,  at 
the  lame  time,  fo  contrary  to  a  difaffeded  and  defponding  i'pirit,  that  a 
cheap  edition  fpr  general  circulation  could  not  fail  of  doing  important  pub- 
lic fervice.  The  following  fpecimen  is  added,  not  as  being  the  bell  but 
the  fhone.l  "  inter  ttellas  minores/' 

**  1  am  aware>"  fays  Mr.  P.  *'  that  in  refifting  one  extreme,  we  are  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  the  other,  againft  which  I  wi(h  to  guard  myfelf ;  and  only 
venture'to  fuggeft  as  my  (peculation  in  turn,  that  fo  far  from  war  being 
now  the  caufe  of  fcarcity,  fcarcity  is  now  the  caufe  of  war;  by  which! 
mean  that  our  eneniies,  vainly  relying  on  our  fuppofed  general  diftrefs,but 
ftill  more  on  our  particular  dearth,  continue  the  war  againft  us,  withtk 
hope  of  efFcv^ing  that  triumph  over  us  by  our  wants,  which  they  cannot  by 
their  (m>n  'violence.  But,  befides  their  grofsly  exaggerating  our  diftrefs, 
tliey  will  find  we  are  as  ready,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  tort- 
medy  fcarcity  by  the  one  cardinal  virtue  of  temperance,  as  we  are  to  refill 
force  by  the  other  of  fortitude." 

Dailingion  Religious  Tra5l  Society y  eJlahViJbed  in  the  Year  1600.    8vo.    P[^^ 
.  ^  Appleton,    Darlingt-n. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  fuch  Societies  as  this  is,  always  meaning 
well  and  fometimes  doing  good ;  but  poiiibly  the  heft  mode  both  of  ob- 
taining proper  tra6ts  for  diftribution,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  preventing 
local  difputes  concerning  the  choice  of  trafts  in  Provincial  Societies,  inigfit 
be  by  applying  to  the  leading  one  **  for  promoting  Cliriftian  Knowledge' 
in  London.  An  extenfive  and  valuable  fcledion  may  always  be  found  thcrci 
and  very  cheap  too. 

■• 
The  Alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State,     A  Sermon  preached  hefm  tk 
Univerjity  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  2,  1800,  being  the  Day  of  CommemofaiMi 
henefattors.     ^y  Richard  Ramlden,  M.  A,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
,  8vo.     Pp.  33.     Hurft.     LQndon./ 

THiiS  is  another  feniible  and  fpirited  effort  of  Mr.  Ramfden's  in  defence 
of  Church  and  King.  The  flippancy  of  the  times  calls  for  all  the  fuppoj 
which  the  great  caule  demands.  In  the  prefent  vindication  our  authof 
lingular  in  his  mode  of* grounding  it;  but  that  need  not  detrad  fronail 
folidity,  la  his  Alliance  he  feems  to  confider  the '  two  parties  as  inth 
married  ftate,  where  the  fternen  attributes  of  the  hulband  are  foYtenedb 
the  milder  virtues  of  the  wife  j  but  are  both  equally  conducive  to  the  pre 
fervation  of  good  order  and  happinefs  at  home.  The  following  is  a  fpc<* 
men  of  his  difcriraination.  .  ' 

"In  the  comparifon  of  the  two-  employments,  we  look  on  the  Magi 
tfate,  and  fee  the  image  and  reprefentative  of  the  divine  terrors  i  we  loo 
on  the  prieft,  and  fee  the  image  and  rt  prefentative  of  the  divine  loveiB 
mercy.     The  King  and  the  Judge  have  in  their  train  the  implementsol 
d^aih,  and  the  mmifters  of  blood ;  but  the  priett  has  ho  fu^h  in  his  traBJ 
His  train  are  virgins,  pure,  fpotlefs,  heaven  born,  faith,   hope,  charilfJ 
ijo;,  pt: ace,  patience,  ineeknefs,  temperance,  chaftity.'*     p.  22. 

'*  'ihe  knife  and  the  fccptre  ha  ing  originally  i)een  in  the  /ame  hawi 
poiaib  lo  a  profeffion  very  different  from  that  of  a  facriiicmff  prieft." 

.  ^      ADiJct0li 


A  Dlfcourfe  ddhered  in  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  Imhcm^  mi  Fndtfy,  the  1  ^ih  9f 
February   1801.     Bang  the  Day  appoint cd  for  the  General  Fajh-    By  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Goflier,  a   French  Clergyman,     Printed  at  the  ileqiieft  and 
Expcnce    of    the  "Congregation.     Pp.    36.     Bjoker.      New     Bond* 
.Street.     London.     180j. 

WHILE  we  are  willing  to  give  the  author  of  this  fiifcourfe  all  thtf  cHdIt 
he  afpires  to  obtain,  for  the  veneration  and  gratittfde  he  exprefles  (arid  , 
which  are  fo  juftly  due  from  hira  and  his  brethren)  towards  their  benefadldhi 
.in  this  country,  and  alfo  for  his  regret ;  the  miferies  brought  upon  civilized 
fociety,  hy  the  barbarians  of  hi^  own,  we 'cannot  admit,  that  the  dearnefs  of 
the  neceifaries  of  life  is  peculiar  to  this  illand,  it  having  been  .39  bad  ia 
America,  though  in  a  ttate.of  peace.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  dif,^ofed 
to  look  forward  to  future  events  through  the  fame  gloomy  mt  dlum 
as  this  writer  does.  Let  the  true  reafon  for  the  general  fcarcity  be  what  it 
ra^y,  the  lower  clafs  of  people  have  been  provided  for  by  tlie  liberality  of 
the  higher  orders  5  and  will,  no  doubjt,  in  their  proportion,  *'provi5  them* 
fclves  the  (launch  fupport  and  the  glory  of  the  Britilh  name.*' 
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Supplement  aux  Reflexions  fur  TEtat^  politique  et  Morale  de  la  Societe  a  la  Jin  du 
dix'huitieme  Steele :  dans  lequel  L\Etat  politique  de  la  Societe"  efl  continul 
jufqu  aumois  de  Juin.lSOl.  Par  John  Bowles,  Efq.  Pp  42.  Is.  ^. 
Kivingtons.     London.     1801. 

THIS  is  a  tranflation  of  Mr.  Bowles's  Supplement  to  his  Political  and 
Moral  Reflections  reviewed  in  our  Number  for  June  j  a  work  which 
\  'well  defeiTes  to  be  circulated  throughout  Europe.  The  tranflator  is  a 
I  French  Emigrant  gentleman  who  is  at  prefent  rcfident  in  Jerfey.  In  his 
I  dedication  to  his  friend,  he  afligns  the  following  reafon  for  tranflating  the 

Supplement  without  having  tranflated  the  original  work.  After  pleading 
'  the  infufficiency  of  his  leifure  time  for  the  tranflation  of  a  larger  produc- 
',tion,  he  fays — *^  befides  it  feems' to  me  that,  altRough  the  author  has 
I  thought  proper  to  give  to  liis'  lafl  publication  the  title  of  Supplement,  h© 
kjnight,  with  equal  propriety,  have  termed  it — Ohfervaiions  on  the  Pt  incipU 
f  %f  the  Treaty  of  Lune<ville,  and  on  the  fatal  Confequences  vjkich  U!0uld  refult  to 
I' Europe  from  the  Exetutian  offuch  a  Treaty,^'        .^  • 

^      His  motive  for  tranfla ting  the  work,  hethiis  defcribes.     '*  It  is  difl^cult 
. for  me  to  exprefs  all  the  pleafure  which  I  have  experienced  in  reading  it; 

it  contains  fuch  juft  principles,  it  exhibits  fuch  important  fa6ts,  it  unfolds 
: -truths  fo  great,  fo  ufeful,  and  fo  eflential,  not  only  to  the  intercfts  of  Great 
(•Britain,  but  to  thofe  of  all  the  other  nations,  and  even  of  all  the  individuals, 
t»of  Europe,  that  I  cannot  reflft  the  defire  which  I  feel  of  making  it  knowzx 
f  to  you,  and  thereby,  of  making  you  a  partaker  of  the  fatisfadion  which  it 
I  (has  communicated  to  me."     •        « 

r*    This  is  a  very  juft  charader  of  the  work  5  and  the  tranflator  appears  to 
.  have  performed  his  taflc,  with  eafe,  elegance,  and  accuracy* 
hr .  ^  . 
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4^  Adirefs,  to  ihi  Brifi/b  Volunteers  and  my  Countfytnen,  refpe&ing  the  ibre^ 

4n$d  In^afion  of  Erigland,  by  French  Ufvrpers  I     By  a -Volunteer  and  t 

,  plain  EnglillimaQ.     8vo.     Pp.  15.     Is.     Hatcha'rd.     London.     180U 

THERE  appears  fo  much  good  intention  in  this  Volunteer's  manmltt" 
erclfe  of  loyalty,  and  his  juft  abhorrence  of  French  ufurpation,  with  all 
its  baleful  confequences,  that  it  would  have  been  unfair  Xofop  htmojfmik 
reminding  him  of  *'  nc  futor/'  &c.  and  iayiog  no  more  than,  Jbguldcr  arm  I 
with  hitparade. 


L..'  T  ■!: 


NOVELS. 

Oid  Ntck'f  a/aiyrical  Story.    In  three  Volumes.     12mo.    By  the  Writer  of  a 
piece  of  Fanaily  Biography.   Murray  and  Highley.    1801* 

AS  the  power  of  Sa'i;ire  comprehends  a  coniiderable  degree  of  ability^ 
and  knowledge^  the  author  who  denominates  his  work  fatmcal  can* 
not  have  a  very  modeft  idea  of  his  merits,  and  may  properly  be  ranked 
among  the  objeAs  of  fatire.    This  work  is  written  in  obvious  imitation  of 
Fi£LDit4G  and  of  Sterne,  but  it  falls  much,  very  much,  below  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  genuine  humour  of  the  former;  and  has 
more  of  the  Sherioian  irregularity  than  of  the  Sheridian  learning  and 
fpirit.     The  author  does  not  Teem  to  have  fettled  any  plan  in  his  mind. 
Sometimes  he  is  to  be  Old  Nick,  in  relating  the  adventures  of  which  hii 
work  is  compofed  5  but  the  moral  fentiments  he  introduces,  and  the  praife 
he  beflows  upon  his  virtuous  chara6ter6,  indicate  nothing  of  the  terrific 
Demon  who  is  fuppofed  to  record  them.  That  the  author  knows  fomefehiog 
Df  Greek,  of  Latin,  of  Italian,  and  of  French,  and  has  even  a  fi^nattering 
of  more  recondite  lore,  he  feems  rather  too  folicitous  to  (hew  ;   and  hencc- 
the  work  has  not  a  mere /pri»kling,  but  a  heavy  Jbower  of  quotations.     Tt|p 
fiory  has  nothing  very  new,  and  nothing  very  intereiling ;  but  it  m^yj  oa 
the  whole>  be  fairly  defcribed  as  an  amujin^  jumble. 
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Ancient  Ballads  from  the  Ciml  Wars  of  Granada,  and  the  Twehe  Peers  rf\ 
France,  dedicated^  ly  PemiiJJion,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Qeorgiana  Caveur 
J^.    By  Thomas  Rodd,    Svo.     Pr .  200.    Vernor  and  Hood.     Lon** 
ddn.     1801. 

nr'*HE  Author,  or  Tranflator,,  of  thefe  Ballads,  in  a  (hort  advertifemcn^ 
JL  requefts  that  no  perfon  will  attempt  to  fct  them  to  mufic  as  they  aie 
in  the  hands  of  eminent  comfofers.  We  have  only  to  lament  that  the^fe  enai- 
ticnt  compofers  have  not  fomething  more  interefting  to  Engage  their  atten- 
tion and  employ  their  talents.  AH.  thef(^  Ballads  are  fo  much  like  one  aniH 
ther,  that  the  reader  needs  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  perafing  rod« 
than  one.  They  might,  perhaps,  not  be  devoid  of  intercft  at  the  time 
Drhen  they  were  originally  compofed,  hut  the  events  are  {o  didaat,  and 
the  mflnners  fo  little  refembie  tUofe  of  our  thne,  that  they  appear  to  of 
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refydull  and  tlrefome.  There  is  plenty  o£  fgbting,  indeed,,  in  (beria  to 
fait  thefe  warlike  times ;  but  the  Chevy-cbac^  metre  the  author  has.  adoptod, 
prevents  any  thing  like  a  martial  fympathy  from  riling  in  the  ipjnd.  Th^ 
bcft  proof  we  can  give  of  the  author's  talents,  and  of  his  manner,  is  bis 
poetical  offering  at  the  Ihrin©  of  his  patronefs; 

•  Te  *ibe  Bight  Hon,  Lady  C^orgiana  CavenHJh. 

"  Flown  th^  days  fo  great  and  glorious, . 
^     When  the  brave  adventurous  knigbc 
Triumph'd  o'er  the  foe,  vidtorious - 
In  the  tourney,  tilt,  and  fight ! 

'*  Flown  the  days  when  honor  call'd  him 

To  maintain  his  fair-one's  name^ 
Not  a  rival  hod  appall'd  him. 

Still  he  won  the  prize  of  fame* 

*'  Yet  not  flown  that  godlike  fpirit. 

Which  diftinguifli'd  Britain'^  race. 
We  our  father's  fouls  inherit,       .» 

From  whofe  loins  our  birth  we  trace* 

•*  Where  the  ftosmy  battle  rages. 

There  the  daring  foe  we  meet. 
Ship  with  hoftile  ihip  enga^es^  , 

Gallia  finds  a  fure  defeat. 

**  Gallia,  Holland,  Spain  no  longer^ 

As  in  ancient  days,  renown'd  5 
Britain  daily  waxes  Uron^er, 

Whilft  the  nations  flnk  around. 

"  Valour  her  brave  fons  adorning. 

Manly  fenfe  and  virtue  rare. 
Toils  and  dangers  nobly  fcoming. 

They  alone  deferve  the  fair. 

*'  Matchlefs  are  her  daughters,  beauteous 

As  the  fweet  celeHial  (train  : 
Well  our  knees  may  bend  al^duteous. 

Can  our  hearts  firom  love  refraiov 

**  High,  indeed,  among  the  fairefl, ' 

Shin'fi  thou  bright  itluflrious  tnai^. 
Every  virtue  too  thou  ihareft 

In  thy  lovisly  looks  pourtray*d ! 

"Gentle,  generous,  condefccnding. 

Thine  is  all  thy  native  worth 
Of  a  patriot  lineage*,  blending 

Glory,  honor,  noble  birth. 

''  Fain  the  high  refped  I'd  (hew  ticCji 

Due  to  nverit  gfeat  as  thine : 
fain  the  Mufe  would  praife  bedow  the^^ 
,  ,$i»d  tb;|r  brow  with  laurels  twint «** 

So  8  jVigr 
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Pcetry  of  the  Ami- Jacobin.     Fourth  Edition.     Large  4to.     One  Guinea. 
.     Wright.     1801. 

THIS  is  the  fplendid  edition  of  this  admirable  colledlion  of  Wit,  Genias, 
and  Claihcal  Satire,  which,  has  been  (o  lon^  advertifed.  It  was  to^havc 
been  embelliflied  with  prints,  from  the  fatirical  pencil  of  Gilray,  when  it; 
"would  have  formed  an  incomparable  work.  But  the  Foets  themfelves 
thought  proper,  to  preven  the  Artllt  from  fulfilling  his  engagement  with 
the  Pub|jfher,  and,  by  obtaining  poffeflion  of  the  i  lates  themfelves,  ren- 
dered it  impoflible  for  the  PublilherHo  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Public.  In  its  prefent  (late  the  book^exhibits  an  admirable  fpeciraen  of  the 
Typographical  An,  and,  by  the  beauty  both  of  the  paper  and  the  type,  is 
rpudered  worthy  of  the  matt^ir  whiph  it  contains,  and  of  a  diftiuguilbed 
pl^ce  in  every  library. 

MISCELLANIES, 

fTterogamy ;  or  an  Apolog^j  far  the  Ma  riage  of  Roman  Catholic  Priejisy  lujth&ni 
a  Difpenfat'ient  in  a  Letter  to  the  Hiv,  J.  A  from  the  Rev.  John  Anthony 
Gregg,     8vo.     Pp.31.     Is.  6d.     Hatchard.     London.     1801. 

DID  we  not  know  a  little  of  Greek  derivations,  we  might  conclude  from 
\he  facetious  manner,  in  which  the  Rev.  A.  G.  begins  his  apology,  he 
was  making  ^<2m(f  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Pridls,  &c.  We  both  as  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Vroteilant  Church  think  "  marriage  honourable  in  all  men," 
where  there  are  no  legal  impediments  in  the  way  to  it  >  but  notliing  that 
Mr  G.  has  here  advanced  would  have  removed  one  doubt  as' to  thelawful- 
nefs  of  the  married  ftate  among  the  Popitb  Clergy,  had  we  been  concernc4 
in  the  queftion.  However  the  holy  father,  by  his  late  political  accommo* 
dation  to  his  confular  firll  bora,  has  made  every  thing  eafy  to  the  reft  of  his 
children  -,  fo  that  Mr.  G.  might  have  faved  himfelf  all  this  trouble  and  «• 
pence,  for  convidion  it  carries  with  it  none.  It  is  ludicrous  when  he  calls 
"  men  and  women  two  eflential  moieties  of  humanity  j**  it  even  borders 
upon  indecency  when  on  fucb  a  fubje^t  he  talks  of  iht  fe?faiio7is  and 
frl^ibm,  and  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  in  performing  their  office.  But 
enough  of  this  and  the  fubjeft  altogether  ;  only  juft  pointing  out  fome  words 
that  are  not  Engliih,  viz.  difauthorized,  temerarious,  afpetebility,  and  nouri' 
tare :  tlie  term  obligated  is  vul^r,  to  fay  the  beft  of  it,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  man  in  the  play,  wht)  declared  that  though  he  was  obligated  to  dance  a 
bear,  it  was  always  to  fuch  tunes  as  the  miriviet  in  Ariadne. »  WewiihMr, 
G.  as  much  harmony  iu  bis  new  dancte  for  life. 

Refulut'iom  ea-neftly  fuhmitted  to  the  Attention  of  the  fever al  AJfociatiouiy  'Ufhicb 
f/iay-  be  entered  into  throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  furtherance  of  his  Majefifs 
mqft  gracious  Proclamation  reco7nm£ndi?ig  Frugality  and  Economy  in  the  Con" 
fumption  of  every  ^^pecits  of  Grain,  %uiih  curfory  Remarks.  By  the  Author  of 
"An  Appeal  to  the  good  Saife  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  Orders  of 
thePeo,  le,"  12mo.  Pp.  iQ.  Is.  pcrDoacn,  or  Fifty  for  3s.  Hatcl^ard. 
London.     1800.   .    ' '  - 

THE  ncceflity  of  ftridly  adhering  to  the  reafonable  advice  fo  fenlibly 
anfl  zealoufly  given  in  this  Pamphlet  is,  we  hope,  in  a  groat  naeafure  fu- 
perfedcd  by  the  promifing  appearance  of  an  abundant  harvefl.  Still,  if  we 
wifh  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  like  evil,  we  ilioiild  make  ufe  of  the 
4reatbft  cccoaomy  in  the  confumptiQH  of  tjiis  necelTary  article  of  life. 

-  Obfervif^ 
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Ohferoatyons  on  Friendly  Societies  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Iniuftrious  Clajfcs^  - 
durirg    Sichiefs,    Jiijirmity,    Old    Age,   and    other    Exigence 'i.     By     Sit 
Frederick  Morton   Eden,  Ban.     Svo.     Pp.30.     White  and  Wright.. 
London.     1801.  *• 

WHATEVER  comes  from  this  highly  refpeftable  quarter,  on  the  pa- 
triotic plan  of  guarding  againft  the  diflrellcs  bettering  the  condi;ion,  and 
of  courfe,  increafing  the  comforts  of  the  induftrious  clafles  of  tlie  com- 
munity, muftbe  worthy  of  public  examination  and  regard.  The  humane 
and  indefatigable  Baronet  demo/) Urates,  that  he  is  "  not  weary  in  well- 
doing." 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  he  treats  of  the fe  Friendly  Societies  in  their 
origin,  llru6lufe,  and  beneficial  tendency;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  points  out 
the  chief  hindrances  and  ditficulties  in  conducing  the  ^^,  fo  as  to  ihfure  the 
good  effects  of  them.  Pity  it  is  that,  in  p.  23,  bir  p\ederick  is  obliged  to 
fabfcribe  to  the  truth  of  the  ftrange  abufe  of  thefe,  originally  harmlefs,  as 
well  as  ufcful,  alfociations  :  **  Such  meetings,  fays  he,  though  their  obje6t 
is  the  promotion  of  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  order,  "have  an  obvious 
tendency  to  facilitate  combinations  for  improper  purpofes^  in  trade,  re- 
ligion, and  politics."  To  remi  dy  this  unfortunate  misapplication,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  funds  from  bein  -  wafted,  if  only 
in  eating  and  drinking;  and  that  the  greateft  poflTible  benefit  may  ^ccrue  to 
the  contributor,  he  propofes  **  an  inTurance  ortice,  polfeilHig  an  adequate 
capital  both  in  money  and  ability,  and  h  ving  trufty  agents  refiding  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  t  j  manage  the  concerns  of  the  different 
focieties. 

There  is  an  admirable  note,  at  P.  11,  (partly  copied  from  A.  Young) 
'*  on  the  earned  defire  of  agricultural  labourers  to  become  proprietors  of 
land."  We  too  look,  with  incealing  defire,  for  the  rcftoration  of  fome 
of  the  good  old  ways  and  this  among  the  reft. 

A  lift  is  given  (  f  thofe  clubs,  the  rules  qf  which  have  been  con^rmed, 
and  alfo  of  thofe  ihst  have  not ;  and  allowing  283  for  places  mitted,  &c.  the 
whole  amount  is  calculated,  with  very  little  variation,  at  7*^00  focieties  : 
then  taking  the  average  of  eatfh  member's  family  at  four  perfons,  t<ui)o 
million  a-  d  </  half  of  the  people  appear,  by  this  ftateracnl,  to  be  benefited  b/ 
this  fort  of  provifion  in  England  and  Wales.  Perhaps  a  feparate  eftablifli- 
ment  of  this  kind  for  foldiers  with  families,  might  be  attended  with  public, 
no  lefs  than  with  private,  advantage,  whenever  the  time  Ihall  come  for 
'*  beating  their  fwords  into  plough  (hares.** 
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BLAGDON  CONTROVERSY, 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 
•IR, 

<*  Mendaipium  nequc  diccbat  neque  pati  potent,**        Attic;  15. 1, 

THE  ttatement  which.  I  fenryou  in  May  laft,  refpeding  the  Bldgdon 
Controversy,  and  the  milreprefenttftion  of  fa6ts  in  the  Britilh  Critic 
h^n^%  b^eo  partiaUy  a4iti"<»(ii(^cd  by  an  anonyn^pus  writer  in  a  late  pnb- 
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lication,  entitled,  "  A  Statement  of  Fafts   relative  to    Mrjj.  H.  Morf's 
Sphodlsj"  I  beg  leave,  to  tranfmit  for  your  information,  and  that  of  tbc 
public^  the  following  further  particulars,  corroborative  of  the  ftaicmcnt 
w.hich  I  then  gave  you.     It  is  to  little  purpofe,  that  your  ears,  and  thofe  of 
the  public,  are  attempted  to  be  diverted  by  a  multiplicity  of  details,  which 
are  incorre6l  and  fallacious.     Mifreprefentation,  concealment,  aggravation, 
and  all  the  arts  by  which  plain  matter  of  fa 61  is  fet  in  diffc^rent  colours 
from  thofe  in  which  it  really  ftands,  will  not  do  when  dete6tion  is  fo  eafy 
and  proofs  fo  numerous  as  in  the  cafe  before  us.     The  Controverfy  has  al- 
ready been  extended  to  a  Jength,  which  every  good  man  mutt  lament,  and 
(every  peaceable  man  wifli  to  avoid.    And  if  t-.e  authors  will  write  and  pub*- 
li(h  in  contradidion  of  fads,  which  yet  have  exiftence,  and  can  abundantly 
be  proved  to  have  fuch,  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  Controverfy  will 
jBud.     It  will  be  perpetuated,  and  mud  be  fo,  as  long  as  there  is  one  who, 
with  the  means  of  information,  has  refolulion  enough  to  oppofe  truth  to 
falfehood,  and  who  will  not  fuftcr  the  latter  to  triumph  while  it  is  in  hi* 
powpr  to  prevent  it. 

- 1  fend  you,  Mr.  Editor,  fome  further  particulars  demonllrativ^  of  the 
(?atcmcnt. which  I  have  before  been  the  inftrument  of  communicating  to 
jhe  public,,  and  contradidory  of  that  which  I  have  already  oppofed  in  the 
Pritifli  Critic.  Ap^  ^^is  I  do  without  any  \vi(h  to  incur  the  opp^idtion  of 
any  n^an  living  To  provoke  hoftiliry  was  not  my  ob',e6t  in  what  I  fiili 
rubmltted  to  youi*  attention.  The  fa:i.e  avowal  is  my  declaration  do»'. 
But  the  fame  motive  which  then  induced  me,  induces  me  now,  and  will, 
I  truft,  when  occafion  demands,  for  ever  ;  a  widi  to  throw  a  checl^  upon  the 
propagation  of  error,  and  to  add  my  tettimony — however  incopfiderable— : 
Jp  the  confirmation  of  truth. 

The  pofitions  in  the  Rritilh  Critic,   which  I  took  upon  me  to  contradijS, 
.^^erp  the  following :   (See  Britiih  Critic  for  April-) 

ift.  ^^That  it  is  a  fad  well  known  and  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  all 
the  Clergymen  refid  nt  in  the  parillies  where  Mrs.  More  has  cilabliflifid 
fbhools,  that  ihe  invariably  places  them  under  tj^e  diredion  and  cpntroul  of 
|;he  officiating  Minillers." 

2d.  *'  That  Mrs.  H.  More  does  nothing vyithout  the  officiating  Clergy* 
jiian's  approbation." 

3d.  '*  That  where  Mrs.  More*s  fchools  have  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  Methoiifts  hayeJoft  all  their  influence,  and  have  bepn  ioducci 
^p  leave  the  place/* 

Thefe  pofitions  I  mean  again  to  controvert,  j»nd  to  obfervethe  order  of 
the  Britiih  Critic,  fhall  begin  with  the  confideratipn  of  (hp  firft ;  which  con-r 
taiivi  a  d€claratioii  of  a  fad  and  of  a  teftimony.  With  regard  tp  the  fa  A, 
f*  that  Mrs.  More  in^variably  places  her  fchools  under  the  diredion  and 
rontroul  of  the  officiating  iN'inil^ers.'*  I  fiiall  beg  your  attention  to  the 
following  partjcuiars.— in  the  ipring  of  the  year  179^,  I  fixed  my  refidencc 
in  this  place.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  care  of  Aiibridge  church  was 
given  to  a  gentleman  who  h^d  lately  taken  Prieft's  Orders,  and  waj  3 
membjer  of  Corpus  phrifti-  College,  Oxford.  This  gentleman  (whofc 
pame  I  would  readily,  mention  did  I  think,  with  the  anonymous  gutforof 
the  painphjef  before  alluded  to,  it  would  add  one  iota  of  credit  to  what  I 
relalle)  has  authorifed  me  to  declare  he  never  was  in  veiled  with  any  antho- 
ri{y  over  Mrs.  More's  fchool   then  fettled  in  this  plaice  j  nor  \vas  even  der 

/Tired  by  Mrs.  Mure  to  lend  his  affiiiance,  or  take  'any  part  in  the  manager 
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xnent  of  it.    He  aflerts  further,  that  had  he  been  pofleflfed  of  any  Ihare  ia 
tlie  management,  he  (liould  have  reqvilreil,  as  an  indilpenfible  requifite, 
the  attendance  of  the  nciiftrefs  whh  her  Scholars  every  Sunday  naorning  and 
evening  at  church,  from  which,  during  one  or  other  of  the  fcrvices,  they 
always  abfented  themfelves.     He  did  not  approve  of  thofe  Sunday  readings 
as  they  are  called,  and  expoundings  of  Scripture,  \vhich  he  thought  liad 
been  much  better  performed  In  the  churph,  and  made  a  part  of  his  owa 
duty.     And,   in  order  to  do,  away  the  neceflity  for  thefe,.  he  le6tured  and 
catechifed  the  children  of  the  pariih  himfelf,  after  the  evening- fervice  had 
been  finillied.    This  gentleman  left  Axbridge  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
»year,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by  the  prefent  Curate,  the  fchoo]  ftill 
continuing  as  before.     By  him  (the  prefent  Curate)  I  am   authorifed  to  ^ 
declare  he  has  pevcr  had  any,  the  leafl:  application,  mediately  or  immediately, 
fron?  Mrs.  More,  t)aflift.  infped,  or  regulate,  herfchool  in  any  manner 
whatever}  that  he  has  never  exercifed  any  controul  over  it,  -and  that  froca 
not  oppofing  the  manner  in  which  it  was,  condufied,  and  the  principles 
which  he  is  aflured  were  taught  there,  he  never  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  give  it  any  countenance  by  his  attendance;  and  it  never  met  with  his 
fupport.     The  non-attendance  (which  was  generally  alternate)  of  the  fcho- 
lars  at  church  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  More*s  diredtions  was  cotitrary  to 
his  fenfe  of  propriety ;  and  the  evening  le6ture,  which  affembled  people 
from  all  quarters  in  diderent  pari(hes,  was  a  new  fpecies  of  inftruftion 
which  he  did  not  deem  free  from  moft  weighty  objedioris.     Thefe  fa6ts^ 
Mr.  Editor,  were  the  principal  ones  which  had  fallen  under  my  immediate 
obfervation  when  I  firft  wrote  to  you,  and  I  imagined,  together  with  that 
fiogular  inftance  at  Blagdon,  they  were  fufficient  deviations  from  that  inva" 
mJ/^  rule  which  ti^e  Britilli  Critic  alferts  Mrs.  More  obfcrves,  with  regard 
to  placing  her  fchools  under  the  dire6tion  and  controul  of  the  officiating 
Mmifters,  to  authorize  me  to  contradid  him.     This  fchool,  fettled  at  Ax- 
bridge, was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  1799  o^  beginning  of  18(X), 
for  no  other  apparent  reafon  than  becaufe  the  moft  refpedable  inhabitants 
feeing  its  departure  from  its  original  conftitution,  and  additions  made  in 
their  nature  objedionable,  withheld  the  countenance  which  they  befbre 
afforded  it. 

Refpe6llng  the  teftlmony  to  the  above  fa6t,  which  the  Britifli  Critic  af- 
ferts  he  had  of  all  the  refident  Clergy,  it  wouW  be  walte  of  words  to 
attempt  to  difprove  it.  It  was  perhaps  the  teftimony  of  one  or  two,  and  the 
eager  zeal  of  the  partial  critic  multiplied  them  into  all. 

Income  now  to  the  fecond  pofition  ;  '*  that  Mrs.  More  does  nothing  in 
her  fchools  without  the- officiating  Clergyman's  approbation.**  And  this 
requires  as  little  of  my  trouble  as  the  former  to  place  the  veracity  of  the 
Critic  in  a  very  queftionable  point  of  view.  Two  fucceflive  Curates  have 
been  employed  at  Axjbridge,  neither  of  whom  had  any  management  or  in- 
fpedion  of  Mrs.  More*s  fchool  eftabliflied  there  -,  but  both  difapproving 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conduced,  thought  proper  never  to  attend  it. 
Jt  follpws  of^courfe  nothing  was  done  there  with  their  approbation. 

I  pafs  on  to  the  third  and  laft  pofition, — *f  Thu  where  Mrs.  More*s fchools 
have  continued  for  any  length  of  time  the  Methodifts  have  loft  all  their  in- 
fluence, and  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  place.*'— To  exemplify  the  in- 
capacity  of  the  reviewer  to  give  a  verdi6l  in  this  particular,  I  (hall  begin 
with  the  confideration  of  Axbridge,  the  place  of  my  refidencc,  and  of 
courfe  of  my  more  conftant  oblervation*  Here  then  is  a  meeting-hourc  of 
•     ^l^e  MethodiiiS|  open  twice  a.  week»     It  nyafi  fo  while  Mrs;  More's  teacher 

was 
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was  here.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  leave  the  place,  nor 
can  it  be  fcen  that  their  n limbers  or  their  irifluenqc  are  diminifiicd.  •  The 
condu8^  of  the  teacher  was  not  fuch  as  to  difcourage  them,  much  iefs  to  era- 
dicate them,  as  may  he  iccn  by  referring  to  my  former  letter.  Hence  we 
will  proceed  to  Cheddar,  a  parifh  adjoining  the  above,  where  Mrs.  More 
h«s  allo.*n  eftablifhed  ichool,  and  has  had  for  many  years.  Here  there  are 
t"w)o  mectii\g-houfes  ;  one  a  private  houle,  about  two  miles  from  the  church, 
the  other,  an  appropriate  one,  juft  built,  about  as  many  hundred  yards.  This 
is  the  parifli  where  Mrs.  More's  very  flouriihing  fchool  is  fettled,  and  where 
(according  to  a  teftimony  fiqned  Thomas  Drewitt,  Curate  of  Cheddar,  in 
the  parifli  already  alluded  to)  there  are  not  twenty  perfons  in  the  Meiho- 
di{l*sconne6lion,  to  fill,  as  it  fhould  feem,  theie  two  houfes.  One  is  appa- 
rently capacious  enough  to  contain  150  perfons,  or  more,  and  1  am  told  is 
generally  fo  full  as  to  be  incapable  of  admitting  an  additional  member  ! 

I  proceed  next  to  Wedmore,  another  adjoining  parifh,  and  where  Mrs, 
M>)»e  has  alfo,  though  lately,  aboul  two  years  fince,  made  an  eflablifhroeut. 
In  that  parifli  another  conventicle  has  begun  to  rear  ils  menacing  front, 
and  is  to  be  foon,  if  it  be  not  already,  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Me-' 
thodills.  Hitherto  they  have  been  iatisfied  with  thd  humbler  convenience 
of  a  liceiifed  private  houle  ;  but  now,  it  feems,  their  prpter.ftons,  as  well  ^s 
their  ftreugth,  loar  to  a  higher  pitch.  I  mufl  now  cairy  you  to  the  parilh 
of  Winlcomb,  alfo  adjoining  to  that  of  Axbridge,  Id  this^  likewifc,  there 
was  a  Ichool,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  More,  but  it  has  now  been  difcon- 
tinued  for  loir.e  years.  Methodifts,  I  am  informed,  had  here  alfo  a  liccnfed 
private  bouie  during  its  continuance,  and  now  have  an  appropriate  conven- 
ticle. The  pcrions  who,  by  Mrs.  More's  appointment,  prelided  overvthe 
fc.iuolj  are  now  the  conflant  attendants  at  this  lecedihg  receptacle,  bt^t  very, 
incondant  at  their  church  ;  io  inconftant,  as  to  have  deferted  it  altogether, 

Theie  four  parifties,  Mr.  Editor,  adjoining  to  each  other,  andv falling  un- 
der my  more  particular  obfcrvation,  occurred  forcibly  to  my  recollcftion 
on  the  perufdl  of  thofe  affertions  in  the  Britifli  Critic  which  ran  direftly 
counter  to  theie  inflances  demonftrated  by  faft.  Thev  occurred  to  me  as 
irrefragable  teftimonies,  that  the  Reviewers,  on  fome  accoimt  or  other, 
had  departed  from  truth.  They  will  occur  to  you  perhaps,  to  the  production 
of  a  hmilar  conviftion,  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  can  withhold  his  aflent 
from  the  juft  arraignment  ftf  the  critic's  veracity,  notwithftanding  the  inftan- 
ces  above  alledged,  I  mufl  jDronounce  him  incapable  of  receiving  fatisfac- 
tion  from  tlie  grentefl  poflible  multiplicity  of  evidence  and  lirength  of  proof, 
1  thall  forbear,  therefore,  to  protecute  my  enquiries  in  other  parifhes  in 
which  Mrs.  More  has  fixed  her  e flab lifh men ts,  where  yet,  I  don't  doubt, 
were  I  ditpoied  tofeek  further,  I  fhould  abundantly  be  furniflied  with  iinair 
lar  inflances  to^hoie  already  lubmitred  to  your  inlpeftion. 

The  pamphlet  which  hasoccafton*  d  me  to  fend  you  thefe  corroborations 
of  my  former  allertions,  though  it  be  produced  by  an  anonymous  editor, 
yet  contains  the  fignaturc  of  nine  clergymen  of  the  Church  of "E-ngland,  all 
bearing  teflimony  (^f  what  nature,  may  perhaps  hereafter  ap^tar)  to  th« 
management  .of  theie  Ichools  ;  and  meant,  as  it  should  teem  by  the  ft^riAure^ 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  pamphlet,  to  difcredit  the  account  you  have 
already  laid  before  the  public  from  me,  It  is  not,  howeveJ'/my  piirpofeat 
prelent  to  make  animadveriions,  but  to  ftate  fafts  :  thpugh,  1  mufl  con- 
ids,  I  was  not  a  little  iurpriied,  that  nine  clergymen  fhould  give  tlicir 
names  (if  this  be  really  the  Ciiie)  to  an  editor,  who,  by  the  lophiltry  of  his 
argumentation,  frcwi^  hp  eiihv^  waftli^thc  vyiid^iu  to  dr^w  a  Hu^  cooda- 
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fion,  or  the  honefly  not  to  diCcard  a  falfe  one.  If  he  really  think  he  has 
convifted  me  of  falfhood,  and  added  a  prop  to  the  tottering  credit  of  the 
Britifli  Critic,  I  mufl  leave  him  to  exolt  in  his  wonderqus  ingenuity.  I 
muft  remind  him,  however,  that  **  infpe£lion  and  direction, '*  are  words  of 
very  diflerent  import;  and,  that,  if  he  w^ll  confound  the  two,  and  argue 
from  them  as  if  they  were  iynonimous,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  what  inference 
he  may  draw.  It  is  often,  he  muft  know,  the  part  of  a  fubaltern  to  infpeSt 
an  army,  but  thedireftion  and  Gontroul  are  in  the  hands  of  the  general  who 
commands  it.  So  with  refpeft  to  Mrs.  More's  fchools;  the  officiating  mi- 
nifters,  as  the  panipblet  alluded  to  certifies,  and  as  the  Curate  of  Blagdon 
might  have  alfo  certified  with  regard  to  himfelf,  h^vhfometiwts  the  infj^eftidn  , 
of  it,  (and  what  individual,  whether  clerical  or  laical,  may  not  have)  ;  but 
to  controul  and  direS  ;t,  is  not  theirs,  but  the  part  and  affumption  of  fome 
one  above  them.  Some  of  the  clerical  charafters,  it  is  true,  whofe  figna- 
tures  are  to  be  found  in  that  pamphlet,  have  certified,  that  the  (chools,  in- 
flituted  in  their  refpetlive  parifhes,  are  entirely  under  their  management,  di- 
reftion,  and  controul.  But  fuch,  I  imagine,  will  be  included  under  the 
exception  which  I  made,  that  it  was  not  the  cafe,  except  where  the  offici- 
ating, clergyman  was,  what  is  called,  a  Gofpel  minifter.  In  fhort,  after  a 
ccreful  revifal  of  my  former. letter,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  retract  but  one  affir- 
mation, and  that,  not  lurely  in  theeftimation  of  my  opponent,  a  very  con- 
fidcrable  one.  It  is  that,  "  if  there  were  one  refident  clergyman  who  had 
confirmed  what  the  Reviewer  hid  attefted,  he  had  confirmed  a  known  and 
wz^/falfhood."  There  might  have  been  one,  1  sallow,  (though  this  be  not 
probable  either)  who  had  confirmed  it  ignorantly  or  unknowingly  ;  but  the 
confirmation  was  a  falffioood  ftill,  and  the  public  being  impofed  upon 
thereby,  the  perfon  who  did  it  was  guilty  of  a  prcfumption,  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree cri.ninaland  reprehenfible.  ' 

1  have  now  done,  Mr.  Editor,  with  the  tafk  which  I  fet  myfelf,  of  fub- 
ftantiafing,  in  lome  degree,  my  own  veracity ;  led  thereto  by  a  refpe£l  which  I 
feel  for  my  profeffion,  which  requires  of  every  one  who  fuftains  it,  ut*  ''  non 
mentiatur  unquam,  decipiendi,   aut  nocendi  cau4'a,"   that  he  be  never  an 
affertor  of  falfhood  for  thepurpoleof  deceit,  or  for  the  fake  of  injury.    One 
thing,  however,  yet  remains  ;  that  I  fatisfy  the  fcruples  and  aniwcr  the  de- 
mands of  the  anonymous  editor,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  attach 
credibility  to  what  I  have  written,  I  fhould  have  told  my  name,  and   dated 
that   I  had   myfelf  attended  the  fchools.     To  the  former  of  thelc,  I  can  afv 
fure  him,  it  is   my  ftei  Ifaft   hope  my  heart  will  never  fuffer  me  to  indite 
what  fear  or  fhame  will  ever  prevent  my  putting  my  hand  to  ;  and  though 
I  do  not  fee  the  neceffity  in  the  fame  light  which  be  does,  I  fhall  readily  do 
away  this  objeftion,  which  he  feems  to  have,  to  creditthe  contents  of  my  let- 
ter.    To  the  latter  I  could  alfo  anfwcr  in  the  affirmative,  that  I  h^d  been  at 
Mrs.  More *s  fchools,  if  not  attended  them  habitually.  But  no  anfwcr  of  this 
kind  is  neceflary,  fince  the  faftsi  have  (lated  are  fa£ls  which  larenot  at  all 
?iffc£led  by  the  queftion.     They  are  fafts,  the  greater  part  of  which  have 
come  under  my  own  knowledge;  all   can  be  proved  to-have  exiftence  by 
teftimony  competent  ind   unqueftionable.      To  oblige    this    gentleman, 
though  concealed  himfelf  behind  the  fhrine  of  an  anonymous  publicationi 
you  will,  if  you  pleafe  tell  him,  that  I  am, 

His  and  Your  humble  fervant, 

Axbridge, Auguft  I'-j.i^ot.  EDW.  CROSSE. 


m*t  ■* 


JIANDOLPH'* 
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RANDOLPH'S  SERMONS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  taken  in  your  Review  from  its  commencement ;  and,  with  every 
true  friend  to  his  country,  I  moft  cordially  wifli  you  fuccers  adequate  to 
the  meritorious  defign  of  your  undertaking,  and   the  mafterly  manner  of  its 
execution.     If  ever  I  derive  greater  fatisfadion  from  the  pcrufal  of  one  part 
of  if,  than  I  do  from  another,  it  is  from  the  Re^'te-wers  Re'vie<wed;  in  which 
jnfticc  is  done  to  the  merit  of  thofe  writers,  whofc  talents  are  exerted  to  ftem 
the  torrent  of  infidelity,  jacobinifm,  herefy,  and  fchifm ;  and  who,  ^or  thi 
praife- worthy  part  they  take,  are  fure  to  be  either  mifreprefcnted,  pafle^i  <^vcr 
in  filcnce,  or  difmifTed  with  a  fneer,  in  many  of  the  periodical  rep<^rts  ot 
new  publications.     In  this  part  of  your  Review,  particularly,  you  havc  done 
eminent  fervice  to  the  Church  of  England;  you  have  cxpofed  the  foph'ftr^ 
of  the  Monthly  ,and  Critical  Reviewers,  and  taught  the  Reviewers  to  w^tc 
with  more  mgdefty,  and  caution.     I  was,  for  the  firft  time,  furprifcd,  not  to 
lay  concerned,  when,  on  taking  into  my  hands  your  laft  Number,  I  notice^* 
t&e  admiffion  'of  a  cenfure  on  one  of  your  own  critiques.     It  (eemed  to  met 
that  you  had  carried  your  liberality  fomewhat  too  far,  by  eftablifhing  a  tri- 
bunal againfl:  yourfelf,  and  permitting  any  objeftor  to  (it  in  judgment,  in 
your  Magaxtne^  on  what  is  written  in  the  Re*vifnjo.     Whatever  appeal  cither 
an  author,  his  friends,  or  his  enemies^  may  think  proper  to  liiake  from  yoitf 
critical  decifions ;  in  my  judgment,  and  in  that'of  fome  of  your  warmeft 
friends  and  fupporters,  that  appeal  (hould  not  be  admitted  in  the  form  of  an 
j}ntt.re<ute<iv.     You  have  eftablilhed,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  arc  moft 
competent  to  appreciate  merit,  a  charafter  for  found  principles  in  theology  and 
politics,  no  lefs  than  for  juft  criticifm  on  works  of  literature  and  fcienee. 
Without  pretending  to  infallibility  in  your  remarks,  you  may  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  apprqbation  of  the  wife  and  good  :  but,  if  you  foffer  j'our  criticifms  to' 
be  cavilled  at,  or  controverted,  in  your  own  Review,  you  will  open  a  door, 
which  you  will  not  be  able  to  (hut ;  every  fcribblcr  and  fciolift,  who  fet  t 
higher  value  on  their  writings,  than  in  your  better  judgment  they  dclcrve,  wiBf 
wife  frivolous  objeftions  to  your  obfervations  ;  and  every  one,  who  diflikes 
your  principles,  or  envies  your  fuccefs,  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity 
you  give  him  to  vent  his  fpleen  on  the  Review,  the  Critic,  or  the  Author; 
and  yon  will  be  drawn  into  cndlefs  contentions  with  difappointed  and  angry 
authors,  with  their  injudicious  friends,  and  theit  rivals  for  fame ;  and  (what 
1  (hould  be  forry  to  fee}  yob  will  defcend  from  the  dignified  charadier  thai 
yfeuhave  hitherto  uniformly  fupported* 

I  addrefs  myfclf  to  you.  Sir,  individually,  as  the  fele  conduftor  of  the 
Review  and  Magazine,  through  whofe  hands,  and  under  whofc  infpcAioni 
I  fuppofe  every  manufcript  intended  for  infertion  to  pafs,  before  it  receives 
its  imprimatur^  But  though  the  management  of  fuch  a  work  may  be  limited 
to  the  controul  and  fuperin tendance  of  an  individual,  it  is  not  poflibl9>  froo* 
the  multifarious  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  general  information  that 
it  moft  comprehend  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjedls  in  every  branch  of  humao 
learning,  that  it  can  be  carried  en  by  the  unaflifted  abilities,  however  Splendid 
or  extenfive,  of  one  man,  unlefs  he  were  endued  with  the  wifdom  of  Splon^^ 
You  have,  Joubtkfs,  many  able  auxilaries,  whofe  genlu*  and  particular  puftj 
fuits  and  ftudiesTicIlquaRfy  them  to  write  on  the  fubjcfls  t^y  felcfl  for  their 
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truiqueji.  .Equal  talents  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  the  critic  more  than  of  aqjr 
either  writer.  If  your  critiques  are  not  always  conveyed  in  the  fame  poiiflied 
diAion,  by  which  many  articles  are  diftinguiQied ;  yet  if  you  (hew  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fubjedl  of  your  criticifms  ;^  give  a  correct  outline  and 
yi^  analyfis  of  the  work;  permit  the  author  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  by  the  fc- 
Icftion  of  fuch  extracts  as  the  limited  nature  of  a  review  allows,  and  the  im* 
portance  of  the  book  demands  j  fo  that  the  reader,  who  pofleffes  common 
'  fenfe  and  a  cultivated  mind,  may  be  enabled  to  form  for  himfelf  fomc  idea  of 
the  merit  of  the  publication  ;  if  your  remarks  are  always  founded  in  good  fenfe, 
fupported  by  found  criricifra,  and  clothed  in  accurate  and  perfpicupos  lan- 
guage; «*  nothing  extenuated,  nor  ought  fet  down  in  malice;*'  and  if  in- 
variably you  preferve  a  perfcft  uniformity  in  principles  and  fcntiments  ;  yoa 
will  maintain  unfullied  the  fair  reputation  which  you  have  acquired ;  yoa 
will  continue  to  add  to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  learning,  and  to  render  ef- 
fential  fer vice  to  the  religion,  the  morals,  and  the  facial*  order  of  yoq; 
country  • 

I  would  not  feem  to  didate  tq  ybu,  on  a  fubjcdl  which  engages  your 
thoughts  daily,  and  from  which  the  public  derive  the  benefit  every  month  ; 
nor  would  I  obtrude  my  fentiments  on  yourfelfor  your  numerous  readers  : 
but,  having  pcrufed,  with  much  pleafure,  and  I  truft,  with  profit,  the  very 
excellent  volume  of  Difcourfes  lately  publifhed  by  Dr,  Randolph,  together 
with  your  review  of  them,  and  the  letter  figned  Oxanunfis^  I  do  not  befitate 
to  Ciy,  that  I  fee  no  reafon.  to  jiiter  my  opinion  of  the  Difcourfes,  or  to  be  ' 
diifatisficd  with  your  critique  on  them.     Whoever  has  read  the  volume  without 
prejudice  or  partiality,  muft  allow,  thai  you  ba've  ^injen  a  juft  analyjii  of  its 
cofttejits^  and  that  your  judicious  remarks  Qn  the  ftyUy  Spirit^  and  fentiments  cf 
the  twriter  are  confirmed  hy  the  ,extra^syoif.  have  made.     You  evidently 
felt   ftrongly,  when    you    reviewed  the    article,    and  you  have   exprefifeii 
yourlelf  in  a  ftrong  manner,  as  every  man  does,  who  has  '*  the  pen  of  a  readjr 
writer,"  andexpreffes  his  meaning,  not  like  the  cold  phlegmatic  critic,  who» 
is  hirc4  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  book,  but  like  a  gentleman,  a  fcholar,  and 
a  Chriftian.     Your  eulogium  on  the  Difcourfes  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by 
more  than  Oxonienfsy  too  unqualifieid.     Readers,  who  do  not  enter  into  the 
fublioie  views  and  fentiments  of  the  Do^r  on  divine  Revelation,  as  jr^x  do,  ,. 
will  not  reliih  the  commendation ;  and  for  their  fakes  I  wi(h  that  it  had  been 
fuppreifed.     £ut  it  did  not  deferve  the  ill-natured  cenfure,  and  illiberal  re- 
fie^tions  of  Oxonienjis ;  who,  whatever  preteofwns  he  may  make  to  an  ao- 
quaintapce  with  fomc  of  the  beft  authors,  with  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  ever  \At^  {^motig  which  he  adverts  to  a  Hicks,  a  Catcott,  a  Bate,  a 
Joaes,  and  a  Home)  has  not  (hewn  the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  or  che 
principles  of  a  Chriftian.     Thofe  eminent  men,  had  they  been  no\^  living, 
would  have  joined  with  ypu  in  the  higheft  commendation  of  the  ^Dodor's 
Difcourfes.     Oxonienjis  is  not  fo.  unlkilled  in  competition,  as  not  to  be  abht 
CO  difcrimtnate  between  the  ilyle  of  the  Reviewer,  and  th^  author*     The 
very  malignant  infinuation  that  the  DoBor  re'vietved bimftlf  carries  with  it  it's 
own  confutation.     The  ftrudure  of  the  fentenccs  and  the  turn  of  the  periods 
are  as  diilercDt  as  it  is  pofiible  for  the  compofition  of  any  two  well-informed 
writers  u>  be.     The  only  agreement  is  in  the  fentiments  and  abilities  of 
both. 

That  the  critic  more  than  the  writer  is  a  very  Tyro  both  in  divinity  and 
COiiipo£Uon#  the  obfervations  and  ilyle  of  both  difprove.    If  the  Dofldr 
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(hould  not  think  it  beneath  his  notice,  to  defend  himfelf  agalnft  To  illiberal  an 
infinuation,  .he  will,  (hortly,  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  a  rcprfy,  if  he  favoun 
the  public  with  another  edition  of  his  admirable  Difcourfes,  which  I  under- 
ftand  are  nearly  out  of  print.  But  whatever  may  be  his  refolution,  or  that 
of  his  friends,  (who  are  A nti  jacobin  intheir  principles)  jo//,  Sir,  permit  mc 
to  fay,  owe  it  to  the  Do^flor^  toyo*r  numerous  readers,  and  to  yourfelf,  to 
refute,  as  fpeedily  as  podibje,  an  injurious  imputation,  which,  if  fuffendto 
remain  unnoticed  by  you,  would  feem  to  r^fkft  ot>  the  weight  and  impartiality 
of  your  criticifms ;  would  leave  you  under  the  fufpicion  of  having  imppfed 
on  the  judgment  of  youT^  readers,  and  would  derogate  from  the  reputation  of 
a  Re*vU'w,  which,  by  its  own  intrinfic  merit,  and  with  the  almoft  finglc 
exception  of  difdaining  to  court  popular  applaufe,  by  defcending  to  the  mean 
and  mercenary  arts  too  frequently  employed  to  ^/£^  books  and  authors  into 
no*  ice,  has^  againft  an  hpft  of  enemies^  rifen  iato  deferved  efleem  with  the 
public. 

Oxford,  July\%th,  i8oi.  '  VINDEX 


RANDOLPH'S.  SERMONS, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SIR, 


UPON  my  word,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  been  roughly  handled  bf 
Oxohienfis  for  your  review  of  Dr.  Randolph's  fermons,  and  the  Dr. 
himfelf  comes  in  likewife  for  his  Ibare.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  intend 
to  take  it  tamely  or  hot ;  but  as  you  have  fhewn  your  candour  by  laying 
before  your  readers" his  fevere  cenfure  of  your  condu«5l,  (hould  you  not,  in 
return,  Ihew  your  fpirit  too;  juftify  yourfelf,  and  expofe  him,  which  you 
may  eafily  do ;  or  if  you  think  it  not  worth  your  while,  I  will  fave  you  the 
trouble,  and  do  it  for  you.  Sam  Johnfon  ufed  to  fay,  the  man  was  not  to 
be  found,  who  would  write  a  twelvepenny  pamphlet  in  defence  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  a  man  may  be  found  who  will  go  fo  far  as  to  write  a  letter  in  be- 
half of  a  friend. 

You  are  accufed  by  Oxonienfis  of  irrpofing  on  the  public  in  general, 
and  on  him  in  particular,  by  what  he  calls  your  extravagant  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Randolph's  fermons.  Now  fitppofe,  that,  warmed  by  the  fubjed  and 
pleafed  with  the  difcuffion  of  it,  you  had  rather  exceeded  in  the  eulogy, 
vhere  w^as^  the  great  offence  ?  Though  it  might  give  umbrage  to  the  en- 
vious, faftidious,  critic,  the  benevolent  mind  would  fee  it  in  the  proper 
light,  as  proceeding  from  zeal  in  a  good  caufe,  aiid  readily  ^xcufe  it.  But 
how  is  the  heavy  charge  againft  you  made  out  ?  -Why,-  truly,  in  the  only 
way  it  could  be  done  ;  by  the  old  ftale  mode  of  mifreprefentation  and  mif- 
conftru6tion :  if  you  are  determined  to  find  fault,  and  cannot  objeA  IQ 
what  a  mandoesTay,  you  muft  make  him  fay  fomething  to  which  you  can 
objeft.  To  prove  the  eulogy  extravagant,  you  are  reprefented  as  faying, 
that  the  Doctor's  publication,  "  from  its  compleat  fufficiency,  promifes  to 
fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  every  other  facred  publication  but  the  Bible  j" 
whereas  all  you  do  fay  appears  to  me  to  amount  in  fair  conftnidion  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  rhe  plan  laid  do>yn  and  purfued  by  the  Dr.  inliis  ad- 
^mirable  difcourfes,  "  is  alone  fufficient,  under  the  authority  of  the  fcrip- 
-turcs,  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  and  eftabliCh,  on  an  lur^aken  bafii, 
.the  truths  which  they  who  believe  in  Chrift  hold  moft  dear  and  facred j'* 

whick 


-  Ramdolph'j  Sermont.  j^t^ 

' which  IS,  fureljr,  widely  different.  To  this  commendation,  the  com- 
mendation you  have  given,  the  work  is  fully  entitled,  as  every  unprejudiced 
and  candid  reader,  I  am  confident,  will  acknowledge  ;  and  the  imposition 
to  becomplarnedof  does  hot  attach  to  you,  Mr.  !fiditor,,but  to  your  accufer, 
who,  in  his  eagerneft  to  condei-nn  you,  is  unmindful  of  the  command- 
ment, *'  Thoullialt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  againft  thy  neighbour." 

As  another  inllance  of  the  degree  oi  credit  due  to  the  reprefentations  of 
Oxonienfis  take  the  fojlowing  :  Being  facetioufly  difpofed,  he  has  a  fancy 
to  crack  a  joke ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  attempt,  it  ibreaks  his  teeth. 
He  tells  us,  as  if  on  your  authority,  that  '*  this  nutihell  (viz.  the  Do6tor*s 
Difcourfes)  is  fuch  a  nutfhell  as  the  Chriftian  church  has  not  cracked  from 
the  days  of  Chryfoftom  to  the  prefent  hour,"  when  lo !  you  tell  us  no  fuch 
thing  ;  all  you  tell  us  is,  that  "  a  defign  planned  with  more  judgment,  or 
executed  with  more  felicity,  the  Chritlian  church  Tias  not  witnelTcd  frora« 
the  days  of  Chryfoftom  to  the  prefent  hour."  Oxonlenfis  repents  ofhaving 
facrificed  his  own  opinion  to  yours,  and  purchafed  the  Do6tor's  fermons* 
If  he  will  take  ray  advice,  he  will  make  another  purchafe,  of  which,  I 
hope,  he  would  not  repent ;  and  when  he  has  made  it,  I  would  advife  him 
not  to  part  with  it :  1/ would  recommend  i|  to  him,  to  ''  buy  the  truth  and 
fell  it  not." 
Being  now  fo  far  fet  right,  poffibly,  he  may  have  to  thank  me  for  brings 

^iog  peace  to  his  perplexed  fpirit,  and  net  leaving  him  to  halt  any  loriger 
between  three.opinions,  to  either  pf  which,  he  fays,  he  is  irtcompetent  to 

•furnifh  a  fatisfadory  folution.  FrojTj  the  temperate  ftyle  of  tlie  review, 
as  it  is  in  itfelf,  without  his  falfe  gloifes^  he  may,  perhaps,  fee  no  reafoa 
to  furpe6l;  that  the  Do6tor  is  the  )ierald  of  his  own  commendations,  and  haj 
reviewed  himfelf,  an  idea  fuggefted  to  the  mind  of  the  gentleman,  it  is 
prefumed,  from  its  being  his  own  practice,  whenever  a  fair  bccafion  offers 
of  transforming  his  goofe  into  a  iwan.     Nor  will  he  have  any  ground  ta 

^fuppofe,  from  the  tenour'of  the  review,  manly  and  ferious,  as  it  evidently 
is,  that  you  were  making  any  experiment  on  the  public,  and  trying,  by 
way  of  bantef,  what  you  could  get  your  readers  to  fwallow  with  the  help 
of  your  fmooth  wafer  paper  ;  and  as  to  your  being  a  very  Tyro  in  divinity 
he  cotild  notentertaiin  the  thought  for  a  moment,  if  he  only  gave  the  re- 
view a  difpaflionate,  unprejudiced,  perufal.  It  is  incomp^arably  well  done, 
with  hearty  good-wiM  5  there  is  life  and  fpirit  in  it>  thie  analyfis  is  excqj- 
)ent,  and  the  extrads  are  judicious.  It  is  the  work  of  a  matter.  In  the 
words  of  O^fonienlis,  *'  from  an  attachment  to  thofe  principles,  on  which  t 
conceive  your  Review  to  have  been  fet  on  foot,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  I  confider  your  labours  to  be  dedicated,  I  have  become  your  regular 
reader;"  and  >n  my  own  words— while  you  continue  to  furnilh  fuch 
reviews,  as  your  review  of  Randolph's  Sermons,  1  will  continue  to  be  your 
reader. 

And  now  for  an  obfervation  or  two  about  the  poor  Do6lor.  It  is  not  the 
wi(h  of  Oxonienfis  to  take  away  from  the  real  merit  of  Dr.  R.'s  performance ; 
(certainly  net,  as  you  will  fee)  he  does  not  mean  lo  fay  that  Dr.  R.  is  not 
entitled  to  commendation  for  the  intereft  he  appears  to  take  in  the  caufe  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  (No,  God  forbid  he  ihould ,  that  be  tar  from  him.) 
But  the  fubjeS,  undertaken  by  the  Dr.,  is  of  a  comprehenfive  kind,  a 
fubjedk  which  the  moft  competent  divine  would  find  great  ditBculty  in 
bringing  with  any  degree  of  clearnefs  within  the  compafs  of  150  pages; 
(the  oamber  employed  by  the  Dr.  according  to  his  calculation  3}  he  is  not 

therefore 
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therefore  furprifed,  that,  he  (by  no  meahs  ihe  nioft  competent  divine  of 
courfe)  has  done  np  more,  but  that  he  has  done  fo  much.  How  flattering! 
So  much  for  his  eulogies — f  he  daa^s  with  faint  praife.*'  But  whoever, 
it  feems,  has  been  converfant  with  the  writings  of  a  Leflie,  a  Hickes,  a 
Catcott,  a  Bate,  a  Home,  a  Jones,  will  not  only  not  have  (how  elegantly 
cxprcffed  1)  to  thank  the  Dodor  for  any  a<:quifition  to  his  flock  of  idea?, 
but  will  polFcfs  many  to  which  the  Dr.  himfclf  appears  as  yet  to  be  a 
ilranger.  Acquainted  as  he  is,  no  doubt,  with  all  thofe  worthies,  he  will 
not  only  not  have  to  thank  the  Do6tor  for  any  new  ideas,  but  he  muft  hare 
a  vafl  ftock  to  fpare  (in  his  own  opinion  at  leaft)  for  friends,  and  it  would 
be  kind  in  him  to. help  the  Do6tor  to  a  few.  But  was  the  Do6tor  obliged 
to  produce  ail  the  flock  he  had  in  this  one  work  $  and  if  not,  how  does 
Oxonicnfis  know  that  his  own  flock  of  ideas  is  fo  much  larger  than  the 
Doftor's  ?  I  have  fome. acquaintance  with  every  one  of  thefe  great  n^en,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  them,  1  am  convinced,  however'  lightly  efleemed 
,the  Po6tor  is  by  him,  ,there  is  not  one  of  them,  who  would  not  have 
thanked  hirti  for  many  things,  have  given  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ihip,  and  have  honoured  him  highly  for  his  work's  fake  3  for,  Mr.  Editor, 
**  charity  envieth  not" — **  charity  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

On  a  general  furvey  of  the  Dr's.  work,  Oxonienfis  finds  him  **  travelling, 
•  wiih  kngthened  ftrides,  pvcr  a  great  extent  of  ground/'  and  it  feems  to  be 
more  than  he  can  do  to  follow  him — like  Afcanuis  after  ^neas ;  -it  is  i^ 
pajjihui  <equh.  But  if,  inftead  of  a  general  furvey,  he  had  taken  a  more  piir- 
ti(.u*ar  one,  perhaps,  he  would  have  fucceeded  be^tter.  Indeed,  his  ideas  on 
the  fubje^  appear  fo  confufed,  that  if  he  would  condefcend  to  r^d  the  work 
•over  again,  with  your  perfpicuous  analyfis  before  him,  I  am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, it  might  be  of  fingular  ufe  towards  clearing  his  underftanding,  and 
fixing  his  attention  ;  for  the  fault  he  complains  of  is  not,  as  he  pretends,  ia 
the  Dr.  but  in  himfcir;  and  he  (hould  not  fuppofe  the  Dr.  not  fufficiently 
circumllantial  in  his  application  to  our  Saviour  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Redeemer  was  known,  to  fix  the  attention  of  other  readers,  becaufe  not  fof- 
ficient  to  fix  his  attention,  the  contrary  being  the  faft. 

He  is  much  difturbed  at  the  fermon  about  Noah,  and  I  doubt  whether  his 
diftrefs  is  not  the  greater  for  the  haridfome  things  you  fay  of  it.  He  cannot 
conceive  what  bulinefs  it  had  there,  which  is  rather  fuprifing ;  for  furcly 
when  the  defignof  a  work  is  to  (hew  JefusChrift  the  fame  yeftcrday,  to-day, 
and  for  <  ver,  there  is  nothing  very  unfcafonable,  as  a  part  of  the  plan,  in  re- 
ferring back  to  that  wonder  of  old  time,  when  Chrift  by  his  fpirit  went  and 
preached  to  the  fpirit?  (now)  in  prifon,  which. in  the  days  of  Noah  (the  heir 
'  of  the  righteoufnefs  which  is  by  faith)  were  difobedient ;  efpecially  when  our 
Savioi^r  himfelf  mentions  thefe  things  as  happening  to  them  for  enfamples, 
(Tu;^oi,  types)  and  beiflg  written  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come — *'  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  fo  (hall  it  be  alfo  in 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man."  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs,  why  he  (hould  find 
any  difficulty  in  adaiitting  Noah  to  be  a  type  of  Chrift,  when  he  admits  the 
aric  to  be  a  type  of  the  Chrittian  church ;  but  whether  he  admit  it  or  not, 
every  fenlible  Chriftian  will  admit  it,  and  in  Noah  builder  of  the  ark  to  the 
faving  of  his  houfe  will  fee  a  type  of  Chrift  the  builder  of  his  church  to  the 
faving  of  the  houfehpld  of  faith.  We  read  of  fome,  indeed,  who  having 
fyes  fee  not,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  we  occafionally  meet 
'  with  one  of  that  ftamp,  who  canriot  perceive  the  likenefs  between  a  piclure 

^and  the  original,  however  p©rfed  the  delineation  may  fee*     Oxonicniis  doci 

not 
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Hot  remember  that  Noali  Is  a  name  by  which  onr  Savioni^  rras  ever,  called,  of| 
hy  which  he  was  ever  known  to  his  people ;  and  probably  he  does  not ;  but 
1  will  tell  him  fomething  very  like  it,'  the  propriety   of  which,  as  a  Hebrew, 
fcholar,  (which  no  doubr  he  is,  being  fo  converfant  wirh  the    writing?  of  a 
fiate,  a  Home,  and  a  Jones)  muft  ftrike  him  immediately  •   Lamech,  on  th^!: 
brrh  of  his  fon,  fays  ini  the  fpifit'  of  prophecy,   *'  chis  fame  ihill  comfort  us* 
concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  becaufe  of  the  grond  which  the. 
Lord  hath  cu rfed,  and  he  called  his  name  'Noah^**  (anglicc  Refi  \)  and  Chriff,- 
addrefling  himfelf  to   the  mulriiude,  fays,  '^  cOTie  unto  me  alj  ye  that  I-bour 
and  are  heavy  ladpn  and  I  will  give  you  reft,'*  I  will  be  to  you  fed.     (Heb, 
I  will  be  loyou  A'o<7i>.)  , 

But  lo  determined  is  your  correfpondent,  Mr.  Editor,  to   ihink  no  gool 
thing  can  conie  from  the  Dr.  that  even  Bp.  Home  is  not  to  efcape  cenfore^ 
when  the   Dr.  attributes  the  form  and  m.inner  of  treating  this  fubjei"^  to 
fomeof  his  Lord(liip*s  notes  j  he  is  then  to  be  reminded  that  the  good  Bi(hop' 
was  fometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  vifionary,  and  imagiiration  did  not  always, 
as  it  (hould,  wait  on   the  judgment;  in  other  words,  the  Dr.  -is  to  be 
reminded,  that  the  Bifhop  was  a  fanciful   entbujidft.     How  doe^  this  agre$ 
with  his  being  one  of  the  fix  worthies,  mentioned  at  the  beginning;  with'' 
the  congratulations  to  the  Dr.  for  having  private  accefs  to  the  valuable  ftore- 
houfe^of  the  late  Dr.  Home;  with  thadking  him  for  bringing  forward  to* 
notice  fome  of  the  valuablei  relics  of  the  late  Bifliop  Home;  and  giving  the" 
Dr.  credit  for  the  choice  of  fo  able  a  tnafler?     Oh,  confiflency,  thou  arf 
a  charming  thing!     **  From  all  blindnefe  of  heart;  from  pride,   vain'- 
glory,  and  hypocri fy ;  from  envy^  hatred,  and  malice^  and  from  ^11  utfi 
uharitablenefs,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.*'  .  •    '      *         •♦^ 

One  word  more,  and  I  Jjare  done.     Strange  to  tell,  the  poor  perfecufed* 
Dr.  is  introduced  by  Oxonienfis  with  an  air  of  triumph  as  having  give^n  W 
mutilated  defcription  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  fuch  a  defcription  as  it  was 
not  to  be  expefled  would  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  a  mafter  in  Ifracl.     And* 
how  as  the  Dr.  done  this?     Why  itfecms,  fpeaking  of  our  Saviour,  he  fays^t 
tbe   terms  of  his  covenant  are,  repent  and  he  forgiven^     And  is  this' all: the^ 
DDucilation  the  Dr.  can  be  charged  with  ?     Why,  tiuly  it  i».    Ch  wondcrtal  f*" 
Pray,   when,  the  apoftle  fays,  woe  are  favifd  by  hope y  docs  he  imtilaife  the 
evangelical  covenant,  though  he  mentions  neither  of  the  three  conditions  of' 
it,  repentance,  faith,  or  obedience?     When   Je/us  began  to  preachy  and  td. 
<{y,   repenty  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hitndf  did  he— ^1   dare  not  put 
[hequcflion.     But  we  are  told,  that  afterwards  he  preached  thegofpel  of  hfa 
;ingdom^   the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  repentance  and  remiffion  of  fina 
hould  be  preached  in  his  name.     Now,  if  Oxonienfis  had  only  read 'the  Dr. 
\  \itx\^  more  carefully,  he  would  have  fecn  that  he  was  doing  the  Very  fame 
hing,  he  would  have  feen,  it  was  to  believing  fmners,  the- Dr.  was  preaching^ 
cpeotance,  and  that   they  were  to  implore  forgivcncfs  and  acceptance  for 
'thrift's /ake^     And,  indeed,  aftonifhingas  it  may  appear,  after  all  this  buftle 
tbout  a  mutilated  defcription  of  the  evangelical  covetiatir,  and'the  ignorance? 
ff  a  mafter  in  Ifrael^  the  gentleman  is  himfelf  perfuaiiedthat  the  dodritie  o^ 
l^pentance^  faith,  and  obedience,  the  three  condiciani  of  the  gofpel  cove«^ 
»ant,    is  the  dodlrine  of  our  author,  becaufe  in  fome  parts  of  hi:^  work  litiif 
affigiently  expreffcd ;  he  is  only  furprifed  that  in  any  page  of  fo  perfed  t 
lerfcrmaixce  as  that  is  reprefented  to  be,  it  (hould*  be  uhgufirdedly  bandied^ 
Phis  is  too  bad  1     Whatever  the  Dr.  may  have  done,  foipebody  has  bandied 
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tnc  matter  fcry  unguardedly  j  to  whom  it  is  recommended  in  fiitare  to  reat 
before  he  writes,  and  to  rcvife  before  he  publifhes. 

For  the  comfort  of  Oxonienfis,  and  to  favc  him  from  the  diftrefs  of  halting 
between  different  opinions,  he  may  be  affured  this  is  not  a  letter  written  by 
you  to  yourfeif,  nor  by  Dr.  Randolph  for  himfclf ;  that  the  auehor  is  not  a 
man  of  humouri  writing  in  fun  (as  he  will  ftc)  bat  of  a  ferious,  fober,  turn  of 
iriind ;  and  that  whether  a  Tjro  in  divinity  and  compofition  or  not,  he  rc- 
i^mbers  well  the  remark  of  the  old  divine  on  the  Monthly  Review,  and 
tN^hich  he  has  often  made  himfelf,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  originally 
comtnanicated  to  Oxonienfis  by  his  and 

Your  humble  Servant^ 

y^b  3o»  *8oi*  O. 


SYDNEY  SMITH'S  SERMONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

IN  your  review  of  my  fermons,  publiflied  in  the  Month  of  April»  yoi 
have  quoted  opinions  of  mine,  which  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  my 
bNOok>  and  which  are  fo  extremely  injurious  to  my  <phara6ler  as  a  clergyman^ 
that,  1  think,  you  are  bound  in  juflice  either  to  acknowledge  that  your  ftate* 
ment  is  not  corre^,  or  by  quoting  the  whole  of  the  "t^fiage  to  fuffer  yoyr 
riders  to  judge  for  themfelves.  You  accufe  me  of  objecting  altogether  to 
the  introdudion  of  fcriptural  language  into  fermons  ;  and  of  faying  that  the 
longna^  of  fcripture  is  calculated  to  ^cite  no  other  fenfations  but  thofeof 
ridicule  and  difguft.  The  pafTage  from  xof  Preface  to  which  you  allude,  and 
which  you  partly  quote  is  this. 

''  There  is  a  bad  tafte  in  thelangua^  of  fermons  evinced  by  a  conf(ant  repe<- 
tition  of  the  /ame  fcriptural  phrafes,  which,  perhaps,  were  ufed  with  great 
judgment  zoo  years  ago;  but. are  now  become  fo  trite  that  they  may  with, 
out  great  detrim^t  be  exchanged  for  other p — Putting  off  the  old  max,  and 
futttng  on  thf  neto '  man-^^tbe  one  thing  needfuU^the  Ltrd  hath  fet  up  hit 
•  tandlifttchr^the  armour  of  righteou/ne/s,  Jcc.  &c.  The  facred  Scriptures  arc 
furely  abundant  eitough  to  afford  the  fame  idea  with  fome  novelty  of  language. 
We  can  never  be. driven  from  tlic  penury  of  thefe  facred  writings  to  wear  smd 
fritter  tbeir  holy  language  into  a  perfed  cant,  which  pafTes  through  th€  ear 
without  leaving  any  other  fenfations  but  thofe  of  ridicule  and  diifguit.*' 

Now  is. this,  to  obJ6^5  in  general,  to  the  introdudion  of  fcriptural  lan« 
guage;  or  to  the  inin;duAion  of  the  fame  trite  fcriptural  language  ?  Is  it  to 
d^ny  the  charm  of  ancient  holy  words  ;  or  to  guard  againi):  the  deflru^on  ot 
tiiiat  cherm  by  the  lazinefs  and  fervility  of  eternal  repetition  ? 

You  obferve  tliat  ^<  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  expreiTion  in  Mr.  Smith's  book 
taken  from  the  iacred  voltime*'*  To  verify  this  aifertion,  I  took  three  fermoni 
promifcttoufly  in  the  firft  volume  only.  My  very  firft  fermon  has  thirteea 
icriptural  phrafes ;  my  fermon,  3t.  Paul  xi»  many  of  them  long  quotations. 
My  Magdalene  fermon  opens  with  two  whole  pages  of  fcripture.  Thefe  are  a 
|ew^  infl^nces  out  of  many,  to.  Qiew  the  very  unmeafuicd  language  of  which 
.you  have  made  ufe.  I  really  ihink,  in  juilice  to  me,  you  (hould  pubJifli  this 
letter*    0»  the  perfonaltics  againft  m^  which  you  iuiiv«  mingled  with  your  re- 


Tiew  of  mj  nvntiftgs,  1  will  make  no  remarks  it  prefent ;  but  fhall  choofe 
another  movIe  of  addrefling  you  upon  that  fubjedl. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Edinburgh^  <*  Your  very  obedient  humble  ftrvant, 

SYDNEY  SMITH* 

On  the  above  Letter,  which  wc  have  lately  reviewed  from  this  reve,rcnd| 
but  angry,  gentleman,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  we  confider  our  fcvie\# 
of  his  work  as  both  mild  and  candid  \  and  we  are  fully  perfuaded   that  all 
impirtial  men,  wiio  have  but  glanced  at  his  preface^  will  readily  €oncdr  in  the 
fame  fcrttiment.     The  charge,  which  he  brings  agairjft  us,  of  having  per- 
verted his  meaning,  wc  mult  be  permitted  to  think  unfounded.     Let  our  re* 
view  be  compared  with  his  notable  preface,  and  it  will  be  feen,  thdt   thei 
meaning  w^  have  annexed  to  the  pafl'age  of  which  he  ccmplainsj  is  ftridlljr 
deducible,  bv  implication,  from  his  expreffions.     For  the  r€ftj  we  are  truly 
forry  to  perceive,  that  Mr.  S,  (hould  imagine  that  we  meant  hixti  any  /fer/oftai 
^ffeiue  as  an  indi'vidual,  whichj  we  aiTure  him,  was  far  from  bur  intention. 
To  correft  a  le*vity  which  was  certainly  mifplaced,  and  to  counterad  opi* 
nions  that  might  pernicioufly  operate  on  the  public  taftcy  were  the  objeds  w#' 
had  in  view,  and  which  the  threats  of  no  man  (hall  deter  us  from  promoting. 
In  the  latter  we  know  we  have  not  failed;  and  in  the  former  we  (hall  alfor 
hope  to  fucceed,  when  this  ingenious  author  has  had  time  to  cxercife  a  cooler 
judgment)  and  eftimated  his  labours  with  n^aturer  re(It(^ion«     AU  chat  w# 
ftail  further  fay  of  his  book  is,  that  it  obvioufly  is  a  produdioQj 

^ad  non 
Multa  dieSf  ct  multd  lilura  coercuit  j  atju^ 
^ra/e^um  decits  non  caftiga'oit  ad  Unguenii 


-  •-,       -     •     -    1    <  f  I  *■ 


OBLATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  / 

STK, 

THROUGH  your  excellent  chatinel  of  true  Chniiain  swal  and  found 
theology  the  Public  may  poflibly  receive  many  copious  and  fati&fac-* 
tory  ahfwcrs  to  the  ob(ervation  of  Clericus  in  y«»ur  laft  "Nunbfer;  I  cannot^ 
however,  refrain  from  contributing  my  mite  towards  expofing  the  ignorance 
and  corrc6fciDg  the  inadvertence  of  this  writer,  as  I  <:onceive  thetf'  to  be  ol 
a  very  dangerous  tend^;ncy.  Indeed,  I  am  difpofed  to  belidve,  that  thd^ 
obfervation'  ^^oes  not  proceed  from  a  real  Cerrcus,  bat  rather  ftoni  a  lay 
churchman  who  has  but  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  hifiory  of  ottt 
Rubric,  and  the  various  admirable  commentaries  that  have  been  written  ^A 
it.  1"  roin  thefe  authorities  how  will  this  gentiemaa  be  furpriied  to  learn/*, 
that  tlie  \*'ord  Oblations,  the  fubjeft  uf  his  criucifra,  was  not  intfoduced 
into  the  fervice  till  long  after  the  practice  ot  making  facerdotal  offeririgt 
ceafed  ?  Hence  it  never  could  be  intended  to  apply  to  any  collections  cnadd 
of  the  Commuuicants  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  or  the  Pried,  but^ 
10  fii€t,  to  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  which  arti  al'out  t/>  reprefent 
our  bleired  saviour's  Body  and  Blood,  which  the  Minifter  has  bcenjul^  dir 
reded  to  fla^e  an  the  tabu,  and  which  he  now  humbly  and  devoutly  offcr# 
or  prefents  to  Almighty  God  for  that  purpofe,  imploring  him  to  accepf  thc^ 
(4{ne ;  io  that  next  to  the  adual  confecratioa  of  thei^  «leaiftnt&  thert^  caa 
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be  no  pari  of  die  Service  fofolemn  and  momentous  a»  the  words  in  the 
parenthefis  alluded  to.  On  this  view  a  d  conftrudion  of  things,  what 
temerity  in  the  exclamation  of  CUricus^  '*  Away  ivitb  OhJatiemr'  And,  if 
a  true  churchman  and  a  dcferving  cbarafter,  with  what  confulion  and  re- 
gret will  he  be  fill  d  at  l)aving  made  it  ?  Alfo,  can  any  circufnftance  more 
Arongly  elbcidate  the  neceflity  of  waiting  for  epifcopal  fan6tion  to  deviate 
in  the  fmalleft  degiee  from  the  prefcribed  form  ofjound  'words!'  What  a 
"Wretchedly  garbled  or  mutilated  liturgy  ihould  we  have,  if  every  individual 
ve.e  to  undertake  to  introduce  raendments,  or  prefcribc  omiffions  ac- 
cording to  his  own  imagination  and  conceit  ? 

For  further  information  on  this  fubjed,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  readert 
to  Archdeacon  Sharp's  Vijit  iion  Charges ^  or  the  Rubric  confi  ered,  &c.  printed 
In  1 7d3  ;  a  book  of  v  hich,  f  out  of  print,  there  ought  to  be,  in  theCe  times, 
another  edition;  and  for  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament,  let 
them  omfult  Laws  Demonjtration  of  the  Grafs  and  Fundamental  Errors oj 
Hoadley's  Book,  ^ 

1  am  no  enemy,  Mr.  Editor,  to  rational  and  Hilutary  improvements  founded 
on  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  ecclefiaflical  heads;  but  I  wi{h  te  dif- 
courage  all  unnccelfary  and  indifcreet  innovai'mis,  and,  therefore,  cannot  too 
ftrongly  recommend  the  above  work  of  Dr.  Sharp  to  the  officiating  clergj; 
for  it  grieves  me  every  day  to  hear  alterations  in  the  fervice  (the  fruits  ol 
affectation)  not  more  juflifiable  than  the  propofed  omjffion  of  Clericns, 
though  certainly  of  inferior  moment,  fuch  d^swho,  and  on,  foT  iuhich,Bn6,a 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  thefrfi  Icffonfor  this  morning  fervice  is  inftead  of  fayiuj 
lere  h  ginneth — adding  after  the  Gofpel,  here  eridetb  the  Holy  Go/pel,  ioflead 
O-  going  dire6lly  to  the  Creed,  &c.  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  fentences  in  the  Offertoryy  where  the  minifter  has  a  dif- 
cretionary  licence,  the  obfervation  of  Clericusis  jufl,  and  ought  to  be. at- 
tended to.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  though  a  conftant  reader  of  your  work, 
a  new  correfpondent,  and  a  friend  and  wcll-wiiher  to  your  undertaking, 

Bath,  Aug,  nib,  1801.       .  OLD  FASHION. 


A' Title-page  and  Prefatory  Letter,  accomfca^ing  PropofaUfor  a  Treatife  mih 
Chinefe  Language^.     By  A.  Montucci,  L.  L.  D. 

WE  have  now  before  us  an  Anfwer  of  Dr.  Montucci  to  the  Condudorf! 
of  the  Critical  Review  and  Monthly  Magazine,  who,  in  their  lafr 
Numbers^  attacked  his  TUle-Page  and  Letter  in  their  conuuents  on  a  work 
pf  Dr.  Hager  s. 

^  "  Dr.  Montucci  is  quite  at  a  lofs  whether  to  expoflulate  with  the  Con- 
^ftors  of  the  above  Periodical  AA^orks,  or  thank  them  for  their  very  early 
.commentary  on  the  Title-Pagd  and  Propofals  which  the  Dodor  pubJifbca 
fome  months  ago,  con<eerning  a  work  on  the  Chinefe  Language;  together 
iicith  a  Letter,  fetting  forth  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  undcrtabli 
his  intended  publication. 

'f  His  perplexity  arifes  from  the  nature  and  ftyte  of  their  own  Revicwsl 
vhluh  arc  of  fuch  an  improper  call,  as  to  doubt  whether  they  mayinfluenrtj 
the  moft  partial  of  their  readers :  for,  either  their  readers  do,  or  do  doV 
know  the,  Chinefe.  If  they  know  it,  they  will  have  found  Dr.  Hagcr'i 
Work  fo  defective,  that  learning  (perhaps  through  their  Reviews)  that 
there  is  in  preparation  a  Work  intended  to  corre*^  and  improve  it,  tbef 
will  be  glad  of  the  intelligence,  and  will  not  wonder  at  the  very  extraor^' 
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Jlinaiy  exertions  of  thofe  whp  have  already  efpoufed  the  wrong  fide  of  th« 
qucftion,  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the  fuccefs  of  their  opponent.  .  If  they  do 
not  know  Chinefe,  they  will  iuf^.<<5tthe  Revit^wersto  be  wrung,  from  th« 
in<ielicate  language  they  have  ufed  in  reviewing.  While,  on  the  other 
hand.  Or.  Montacci's  publicat.on  is  announced,  in  their  |leviews,  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  their  periodical  works  are  forwauded  ;  and  he, 
confcious  of  this,  but  niuch  more  of  the  interefting  materials  already  di- 
geft^^'d  for  his  intended  work,  fai  from  being  deterred,  has  a  1  read  fent  to 
prcfs  fomething  which  will  very  Ihortly  appear,  and  will  ferve  as  an  intro- 
dlidion  to  his  larger  work. 

**  The  futility  of  the  arstuments  of  the  Critical  Review,  grounded  on 
abftrads  froin  Dr.  Montucci's  Prefatory  Lettt-r  to  his  PropollJs,  will  be 
ihanifeft  to  any  one'^who  has  read  the  whole  of  that  Lettei^  5  and  thofe  who 
would  give  credit  to  arguments,  ground  d  u  on  quotations,  without  con- 
fuJting  the  original,  are  not  worth  ihe  notice  of  their  opponent  * 

"  Dr.  Montucci,  a6tuated  by  a  pure  z/al  for  promoting  Chinefe  Lite- 
rature in  r.urope,  readily  con  It  ifes  that  he  was  rather  fevere  on  Dr.  Hager 
and  the  Critical  Reviewers,  in   that  Prefatory  Letter  5  but  he  never  ad- 
vanced a  word  beyond  truth,  as  he  will  amply  demonft  ate  in  a  ihort  time 
to  t)T,  Hager,  and  in  the  following  lines  to  the  Reviewers.*     Dr.  Mon- 
tucci, when  he  communic  ated  to  the  Critical  Reviewers  his  intention  of 
publithing  a  work  on  the  Chinefe  Language,  begged  of  them  only  to  delay, 
till  the  appearance  of  it,  their  opinion   on  Dr.  Hager*s  work,  that  they 
might,  by  a  fair  compurifon,  be  able  to  judge  of  both,  at  leaft  more  ade- 
q  atey,  it  not  perfectly  well  5  and  this  application  would   have  certainly 
been  Improper  in  any  other  cafe  but  that  of  the  Chinefe  Language.     While 
their  reviews,  both  of  Qr.  Hager's  work  and  Dr.  Montucci's  Title-Page  and 
Prefatory  Letter,  prove  now  in  the  beft  manner  to  any  one,  who  is  ever* 
but  little  verfed  in  Chine  e  Literature,  that  the  Doctor  was  not  inaccurate 
citb  r  in  his  obfervations  or  in  his  requell :  for  who  could  poflibly  deny  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  Reviewers  rather  10  forbear  reviewing  a  work  for  ever, 
than  to  do  it  without  any  archetypal  criterion  to  go  by  ?     And  that  it  was  fo 
in  this  cafe,  if  this  anfwer  does -not  fully  prove  it,  the  Do6lpr'8  work  now 
in  the  prefs  moft  undoubtedly  will."* 

The  Do6tor  then  proceeds  to  expofe  the  injuftice  of  fpme  of  the  farcafms, 
in  which  thefe  Critics  have  indulged  themfelves  at  his  expcnce,  arid  to  de- 
monltraie  their  ignorance  of  the  fubieft  which  they  have  undertaken  to  dif- 
cufs.  It  is  needlefs,  however,  fpr  us  to  enlarge  on  this  difference,  lince  the 
Do6tor's  Anfwer  is  to  be  had ^r^/i  ,  on  application  to  Meifrs  Cadell  and 
Pavies  $  and  it  it  prove  as  fatisfado'y  to  all  its  readers  as  it  has  to  us,  the 
author  will  have  no  occaiion  to  regret  the  trouble  which  be  has  beilowed  oa 
Ifae  compoiition  of  it. 

■  pi  11  ■     '»■  I  -«.   ■         .     ■         .       .■■■■  '       .        ■!  II"      ■      ■<»  }t       "■'  Jl.      ".■.  1"^       .*.'   f      <1..      ''1'  ■■■!    ■!    igg^ 

MISCELLANIES, 

TO  THE  EPITOR, 
SIR, 

AMONGST  the  numerous  lifts  of  Tours  through  Wales  with  which  the 
prefs  has  teemed  of  late,  one  has  recemly  made  its  appearance,  which, 
from  Its  very  pointed  and  (evere  animadveriions  on  the  charade);  of  a  body 

'''  See  the  PosTsoRxrx," 

f  f  «  rf 
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pf  men,  upon  whole  condutl  the  dearcft  conccma  of  the  community  f» 
greatly  depend,  demands  the  rooft  ferious  attention  of  every  man  who  fecl$ 
himfelf  interefted  in  thf  caufe  of  truth  and   in  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
\on  will,  I  prerumc,  be  at  no  lofs  t.o  perceive  that  I  allude  to  that  entitled, 
^'  A  Tour  through  P..rt  of  Noitl.  Wales  in  the  Year  1798,  &c.*'  by  the  Rev, 
John  Evans,   A.  B.  late   of  Jefus  College,   Oxford,  and   noticed    in   the 
Anti-jicobin  Review  for   December   laft.     The   charges   therein   brought 
forvyrard    againft    the     ERablifhed    Clergy    are  of   ib    heinous   a   nature, 
and  of  fo   dei'p  a  dye,  a$   to   allow  no  one  to  peruie  them  with  indif- 
ference to  whom   the  cxiftence  of  fuch    an  evil    is  matter   of  any  coti- 
qern  :  for  if  fuch  allegations  as  are  there   made  be  juft  ;  then  trulv   is  that 
unfortunate  country  brought  to  a  mod  alarming  and  deplorable  (ituation; 
^o  iuch  a  ofTe  indeed  as  loudly  demands  fomc  immediate  and  efttHu^l  re- 
medy; to  fuch  a  one  as   (to  ufe  Mr.  £*s  language)  cafts  the  greateft  rt flec- 
tion  on  the  "  Ofttenfiblc   Meffengcrs  of  Grace,   and  move  efpecially  the 
EpifisopaJ  Guardians  of  the  Eflabliftinient,  and  well  becomes  them  to  p«ufe 
apd  .inquire  into  the  caufe  of  fuch   thir.gs."     But,  if  they  be  unfounded, 
then  does  common  juRice  forbid  that  the  public  Ihould  remain  undeceived 
wiii  regard  to  their  falfhood ;  in^  order  therefore  that  it  it  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  theie  charges,  I  fhall  here  infcrt 

"^Religion  ^rpears  among  this  people  what  it  really  is,  the  moft  im- 
portant concern  of  man  :  ni  the  Churches,  the  fervite  wa*  performed  with 
^  degree  offolcmnity  not  generally  oblervable  in  England. "  But,  '^perhaps 
iiiore  ot  this  Ipiru  (jf  devoutncls)  was  oblervable  out  of  the  Church  than 
m  it ;,  and  without  any  djlpar^^gement  to  the  Clergy  of  North  Wales,  many 
of  whom  a|-e  highlv  rejpcdable  in  their  ofhcial  as  well  as  locial  capacities, 
the  reafqp  is  obvious.  Some  of  the  Eftablifhjed  Cljcrgy  are  not  content  wit^i 
a  de^eliftion  of  the  great  duties  of  their  Ration,  but  by  oppofing  thofe  doc- 
t|-ines;  whi/ch,  as  Minifters  of  the  G^fpel,  they  ought  ip  preach,  they  render 
the  grand  engine  of  Reformation,  thp  Pulpit,  unedifying  j  drive  the  in- 
quiring mind  to  feck  religiqus  information  elfewhere,  and  fhus  difpericand 
ftarve  the  flock  they  have  iworn  to  collet  and  feed.'- 

This,  if  it  be  correft,  is  a  moft  ferious  and  '•  awcful  confideration*'  in- 
deed. Not  content  v»  ith  a  dcreliftion  of  the  great  duties  of  their  (btioDi 
but  by  oppofing  thofc  do^rine^  tvkich^  as  Mimficrs  of  the  Go/pel,  they  ought  ta 
preaah^  the  ERablifhed  Ciergy  of  Wales  drive  the  inquiring  mind  to  feek 
religious  information  elfewhere  !  I  Add  to  this,  the  ufe  of  a  certain  rheto- 
r'cA  figure^  which  (aught  him  not  to  deny  them  all  credit^  tends,  9nd  doub(f 
jefs  was  intended,  to  add  poignancy  to  thp  narration — 

''  Leno  furo  fateor,  pernicies  communis  adolefcentium 
**  Perjurus,  peftis;  jtamcn  tibi  a  me  ntiUaeftorta  injuria.'*- 

Ter.  Adblph. 

In  the  Antirj^cobin  Review  for  December  laft,  (be  Public  is  preiented 
with  a  moftexadi  portrait  of  this  fpleneticTourift ;  and  had  the  Reviewer*? 
knowledge  of  the  cc  untry,  which  Mr.  E.  prpfeflcs  to  defcribe,  been  equal  to 
that  by  which  bis  viie  motives  are  expojcd ;  any  attempt  of  mine  to  refcue 
^he  jcharaclprof  that  rp(pe6lable  body  of  men  fiom  the  unwarrantable  obr 
loquy  call  upon  it,  in  this  publication,  had  been  unnecelfary ;  that,  how- 
ever, unfc»rtunarely.  n)t  being  the  cafe,  1  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent .  upoif 
Qie  to  ule  my  ulmoR  ^:ideavouf$  (as  will  many  othpr5.  I  hope,  letter  qua? 
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lified  than  myfelf)  to  undeceive  thofe  who,  being  ftrangers  to  the  country;, 
are  liable  ro  he  led  a  dray  by  it ;  and  to  count^ra6l  the  evil  wh'ch  may  arif«- 
fron  the  [occafiortaUy  gratuitous)  circulaiion  of  it  in  this  and  the  adjoininj 
counties. — Whether  Mr.  E.  be  himielf  a  Clergyman  of  the  Eftablifhed 
Church,  or  whether  he  be  one  of  thoie  who  have  given  themfelves  autho- 
rity to  diftribute  *'  religious  information  tlftiahtrt**  I  am  unable  to  decide: 
let  that  however  be  as  it  m^iy,  theobjcft  of  the  publication  is  the  fame,  the 
tour  undertaken  principally  with  a  view  to  botanical  relearches,  difcovers 
itfelf  alike  to  be  dcfigned  as  a  Treatilc  on  the  Culture  of  a  Weed,  ten  tiiDCJ 
more  pernicious  than  the  hyofcyamus  or  the  atropa,  which  is  no  other  than 
Schifin. — *'  It  is  too  notorious  (continues  he)  for  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  deny  that  the  late  incrcafe  of  the  diflSenting  intereft,  as  it  is 
iertntd,  fo  loudly  complained  of,  has  been  occafioned  by  the  Clergy  them- 
felves ;  the  diflblute  live?  of  many,  the  carelelTnels  and  'rreverence  of  others, 
have  proved  a  ftumbling  block  to  tl:e  weak,  and  ^juji  pka  for  the fchijmatic : 
while  elTen tial  errors  in  the  preaching  of  others,  has  drawn  ihe  enlightened 
and  conlcientious  part  of  the  people,  however  reluftantly,  from  their  paro- 
chial churches,  and  thd  bofom  of  the  cburch,   forced  thole  religiously  dil^ 
poled  to  look  for  more  faithful  tei^chers  amongft  lels  poliOied   people,  and 
to  aflemble  in  barns  and  under  h'»figes  for  r-^tional  and  devout  worfhip,  thui 
made   didenters   by   imperious   necefnty." — Whether   this   bears   not   the 
ftrongeft  referablance  to  the  langu.«ge  of  the  * Fato/onian  School,  I  leave  the  "^ 
public  to  determine  ;  as  well  as  of  the  obvious  and  evident  tendency  of  luch 
doctrine.     On   the  above  unqualified   art  ck  upon  the  Clergy  of   North 
Wales,  I  can,  without  dread  of  contr^diftion,  alifert,  th.^t  it  is  grofsly  illi-» 
ber^l,  unjufl,  and  rancorous  ;  if  he  find  any  fuch  as  he  defcribes  the  whole 
body  of  them   to  be,  it  muft  be  amongft  thofe  of  his  own  clan,  fome  of 
vrhom,   to  my  knowledge,   have  been  very  induftrious  in   circulating  his 
publication  in  the  diocele  of  Bangor  v  (for  this,  and  that  of  St.  Aiaph,  are 
the  only  two  which  he  feems  to  have  vifitcd)  than  the  Clergy  of  whichi 
as  a  6ody,  I   do  infifl   upon  it",  none  in  Gieat  Britain  arc  more  zealous, 
m^>re  relpeftable,  or,   what   proba'  ly  might   have  created  his  fpleen,  roor^ 
hoftile  10  the  enthuiiaftic,  unruajfary,  and  dangerous  fyftem  of  itinerancyt 
Anaongft  fo  numerous  a  body  of  men,   fuhjett  to  human  infirmities  like 
ethers,  it  inevitably  will  happen,  lo  long  as  the  world  exifts,  that  feme 
will  <ilways  be  found  who  are  not  fo  unexceptionable  as  might  be  wifhedj 
but,    I  again  repeat  it,  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  excelled  by  few  cither  in 
having  a   proper  fenfe  of  their  duty  or  induftry  in  the  difchargc  of  it  { 
and,  till  he  proc^^eds  to  fafts,  it  is  unjtUl,  mean,  and  criminal  to  talk  of 
the  ifnperious   ntcejfity  of  deferting  them.     When  he  fays,  that  the  inha* 
bit  ants  of  Wales  are   under  the  neceflity  of  reibrting  to  the  DiiTentJr^g 
Meeting-houfes,  in  order  to  hear  fomething  that  is  rational ;  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  his  own  {hamelefTnefsor  irrationality  that  is  moft  coru'nicuous; 
for  needs  Mr.  E.  be  informed  that  three- fourths  of  the  itinerant  preachers, 
in  Whales,  are  fcarcely  able  to  readi  or  at  all  events  to  write  even  their  own 
name ;  and  if  he  approve  the  extemporaneous efFufions  of  luch  men's  brains 
to  the  excellent  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  I  truft  that  no  other  argument  will 
be  required  of  me  to  make  good  my  affertion,  nor  an  ap>logy  for  making 
it.     Agdiii-^f  by  their  not  hearing  any  thing  rational  in  the  Eftablilhed 
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Churches  of  Wales,  he  means  to  i^flert,  that  the  Clergy  preach  unfcriptural 
clocinne,  ibeii,  .1  nmft  fay,  it  is  very  (Irange  inciectl,  that,  encomp^lfed 
bv  io  many  enemies,  they  have  not  ere  this  been  called  to  an  account 
J>y  fome  luperior  authority  to  Mr.  E*^,  But  if  he  chIIs  their  ci(  6tr  ne 
jiot  latinn.?!,  hcciufe  it  rclcmhles  not  the  frenzied,  h.^rhr^rouJ.,  ?nd  un- 
liallowed  rVupfoclies  of  his  darling  icclaiies,  li.en  iA>  \  ji.(  ft  fii-f  eioly  pn-y 
that  he  may  ever  j(unlefs  God  vt^uchi.'fe  ip  enlighten  his  lii.diiiUiiding 
^that  he  may  lee  his  error)  have  the  fame  rc.ilon  for  hii  ccn  plgint.  Now, 
"what  adds  moft  to  the  iniuftite  of  his  rtfletiions  is.  tli.il  in  the  pr's 
jVhich  he  has  vifiied  he  is  an  utter  ftrarger,  (.ind  that  he  is  i<  lally  ignor-int 
of  the  hingu  ge  of  the  country,  his  vvoik  (ufhciently  leftiLe?)  nnd  yet 
\vith  whjt  unparalleled  freedom  does  he  oeny  ihis  CUrgyiiian  the  n  erij 
of  upnghtnefs  in  the  i^trtd  caufe,  and  to  that,  the  capacity  to  inftruft 
thole  entru^ed  tt>  his  charge  ;  and  how  artfully  docs  he  wave  all  aniinad- 
veilion  on  the  ch  r  dcr  of  the  itinerants,  and  that  becaufe  he  was  conlciouj 
of  his  in^buitv  to»viiKiicate  it. 

M.r.  Polwhele  havii.g  f.svouied  the  Public  with  f*  Anecdotes  pf  Me^hod- 
jfm"  in  JKnglnrid  (which  Iry  the  bye  Mr.  F..  would  do  v\ell  to  peruie),  I 
fhal',  by  way  c  f  fupplcment,  lubjohi  a  lew  leading  traits  in  the  chaiader  of 
that  led  in  North  vV?lcs. 

1.  A  MethodiR,  lome  time  ago,  having  a  cow  todilpofe  of,  by  way  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  her,  lent  with  her  to  the  fair,  unoiher  cow's  calf,  and 
^old  him  ^virll  her  «is  her  own  ;  but  the  purchaler  to  his  greit  aftpniihmcnt 
fooji  found  that  (he  would  not  (uffer  the  elf  to  approach  her;  and  accord- 
ingly, interrogated  the  Methodiff  with  legaid  to  the  reality  of  the  calf*sbcing 
her  own  ;wlien  this  honed  man,  to  iubflantiate  what  hehad  aflcrted,  called  ii^ 
Jiis  leryant,  who,  he  faid,  was  witnefs  to  his  giving  the  calf  to  the  cow  aa, 
the  preceding  evening. 

2.  A  Clergyman,  Who  was  lately  to  have  marrjeda  couple,  in  the  county 
of  Anglefea,  obferyed,  that  the  intended  bridegroom  was  in  a  flate  of  in- 
toxic^Vion,  and  accordingly  expoftulated  with  one  of  the  attendants,  who  is 
a^jjyiethodift,  on  the  improprieiy  and  indecency  of  his  appearing  in  fuch  a 
condition  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  but  was  alTured  by  him  that  the  young  man 
Kad  not  been  drinking  a  drop  that  day ;  ere  however  the  ceremony  had 
^Scarcely  commenced,  he  flicwed  but  too  evident  marks  of  inebriation,  when 
the  Clergyman,  very  properly,  walked  out  of  church,  and  afked  this  pious 
Ipan  how  he  could  tell  him  that  the  youn^  man  w;!S  not  intoxicated;  but 
Ji^  denied  haying  made  fuch  an  affertion,  and  faid  he  merely  told  hinij 
that  hc?|iad  not. been  drinking,  by  which,  he  faid,  ht  meant  that  he  had 
drank  no  ale,  but  that  he  had  had  lomc  ^faw<^  he  did  not  mean  to  deny. 

.  g.  A  re(pe6^al)le  Clergyman,  iii  this  country,  informed  me,  that  on  the 
Sunday  after. the  great  affociatibn  of  the  Methodiils,  lately  holden  at  Beau- 
maris, his  church  was  furrounded.by  a  number  of  thefe  people,  during  Di- 
vine Service,  fome  oT  whom  peeped  in  at  the  windows,  whilft  other^ 
Jiooted  and  howled  in. the  church-yard;  and  that  when  the  Warden  and 
Clerk  went  out  to  them,  they  did  indeed  withdraw,  but  fhewed'  the  mofi 
inlojent  figns  of  contempt,  and  of  heart-felt  mortification  at  their  mabiliiy 
tp  do  more, 

.j^.  One  of  thpfe  men,  who  arc  repreicnted  in  the  pamphlet,  entitled  f*  Hints  tQ 
ticawis  of  Families,"  as  having  gone  over  to  Ireland  for  the  avowed  purpofcbf 
pTra<?hir>g  to  the  Welih  regiments  at  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion,- faaviog 
bccaliOn,  lately,  to  go  up  to  London,  probably  for  thcjwrjwfe  of  receiving 
»cw  inil^miUons  front'his'ctil/ghtcned  direilorsri  d  coajutors   there,  gavcit 
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out,  before  his  departure,  thai  his  Majefty  had  heard  fo  much  of  his  learning, 
piety,  and  eloqucHv  c  that  he  bad  defired  he  would  take  ihc  earlieli  opponunicy 
of  paying  him  a  vifit  at  St.  James's,,  Ridiculous,  Mr.  Editor,  as  thisanec* 
dbfe  may  appear,  there  are  fcoi"es  in  this  country  at  prtfent  who  believt  it  to 
be  true;  and  Mr.  Evans  may,  if  he  pleafes,  attribute  this  to  the  want  of 
rationality  in  the  difcourfes  of  his  Majefty *s  preachers  at  Whitehall. 

5.  J  have  heard  it,  from  unqueftionable  authority,  that  the  ^reaier  part  of 
the  Methodifts  in  Wales,  who  have  read  the  exrrad  from  tl:e  ijih  Sermon  of 
John  Pawfon,  ho ve  given  it  their  moft  unqualified  approbation  ;  whilft  the 
iauthor  of  ihe  Hints  to  Heads  of  Fimilies,  i/nd  that  ot  another  well  written 
Addrefs  in  ihe  Wclfh  language,  are  confi^ned  to  perdition. 

With  fimilar  anecdotes  a  folio  vclame  might  be  liiied  ;  but  thefe  will,  I 
tpx^,  fuffice  to  convince  evftry  rational  and  thinking  man,  that  Methodifm^ 
in  this  country  at  leaft,  is  but  a  cloak  to  hide  every  deformity  which 
can  difgrace  the  Chriftian  charafler ;  hypocrify,  lying,  prevarication, 
dilhonefty,  and  a  rooted  enmity  to  the  eilahliihmtnt,  and  10  evcrv  ordinance 
of  God  and  man.  Add  to  this  their  doctrine,  if  it  be  rvot  Antinomianifm 
itfelf,  is  fomething  extremely  like  it.  In  vam,  therefore,  will  the  ablrft 
minifter  of  the  eftablilhed  church  oppofe  ferious  argument,  and  found  fcriptMral 
doArine  to  thtfc  more  alluring  and  flattering  tent^ts  ;  efpecially  as  ihcy  are 
rendered  more  grateful  to  the  itching  ear  by  the  enticing  aid  ot  nOvelty  ;  for 
the  itinerant  teachers  are  ever  wandering  from  place  to  place.  (O  !  prudentia 
yaferrima  I)  And  monthly  meetings  are  hokkn  in  e^ich  county,  where 
matters  are  fo  ingenioufly  managed,  that  the  fame  perfon  Ihall  not  appear 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  fame  conventicle.  Such  is  the  bUt  fet 
before  the  ignorant  and  unwary;  fuch  the  iirrifices  made  ufe  of  to  allure,  and 
millead  them  ;  and  fuch  the  enthufiafm  inftilled  into  them  when  convcrced  : 
no  done  remains  unturned,  which  impedes  their  progrefs  ;  no  opportunity  of 
difparaging  the  charadler  of  the  eftabli(hed  clergy  fuifered  10  efcape ;  no 
peace  granted ;  no  common  civility  ihewn  to  that  man,  who  unites  not  with 
them  in  their  deeds  of  darknefs. 

Does  Mr.  E.  then  admire  them  ;  is  he  unable  not  to  "  fiirnifh  his  quota  of 
approbation  ?"  it  is  his  misfortune  ;  yet  let  him  not  audaciouily  attribute  this 
*^  dtfe<flion"  to  the  clergy ;  for  it  is  certainly  not  to  them,  but  to  himfcif  and 
the  like,  that  they  are  at  this  moment  indebted  for  their  exilknce ;  and  let 
me  add  (I  am  very  forry  to  fay  it)  to  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
principality,  who  feem  to  give  them  every  encouragement;  how  many  Me- 
thodill. teachers  and  Methodifts  are  emphyed  as  agents  and  clerks  in  this 
Imall  county,  who  are  thereby  invefted  wuh  a  degree  of  authority  amongft 
the  tenantry,  which  they  bur  too  well  know  how  10  make  a  bad  ufe  of?  I 
refide  coiiftantly^  as  it  were,  in  the  very  focus  of  meihodiuical  furor  ;  1  have^ 
therefore,  opportunities  of  feeing  much  ;  and  of  hearing  more  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  I  do  openly  avow,  that  if  gentlemen  ot  property  will  not  de» 
yife  fome  prompt  and  effectual  means  of  checking  this  don^trous  infatuaiion, 
1  know  not  how  foon,  nor  how  deeply  they  may  have  occaiion  to  lament 
their  fupinenefs. 

As  to  Mr.  E.  he  appears  from  the  very  moment  he  fet  foot  in  this  *'  Alpine 
country, 'f  to  have  fancied  himfelf  tranfported  into  a  kind  of  terra  incogniia, 
10  which  no  European  had  hitherto  ever  found  his  way ;  and,  therefore, 
STuppofes  himfelf,  without  dread  of  contradidion,  atl'l>eriy  to  make  whatever 
aiTcrtions  hi^  imagination  could  fuggcft  to  hiiQ  \  arid  to  fay  ihe  truth,  he  has 
ijduleedit  to  the  vciy  utmolt  extent/ 
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The  only  encomitim,  which  I  ever  heard  beftowcd  upon  it,  was  by  a  ladf, 
who  ohfervfd.  that  his  l.mgiiage  was  very  fretty  f  fuch ex.gr.  ate  the  follow- 
ing-^** Salient  ^ngUiy* — **  czn^'Ote  injiifi^,**"-^**  umbrageous  ^Jboods^** — the 
denje  f oh  age  of  the  o*ve  hcnj^ing  njcwds  jufi  permits  the  ohferver  to  ken  the 
mtb'ttened foam  of  tbcfe  agitated  nvaters.*' — As  the  foregoing  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
dmen  of  \ds/>rfttj  lan^u  i-e  j  the  following  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  perfpi* 
coiry  and  accuracy  ot  his  dcfcriprions — "  the  average  radius  of  an  ye^Wy  at 
Mallwydy  is  thirty. vi*  e  feet,"  O!  Matheus,  wheie  wen  ihou  when  thy  fa- 
picni  jjjupi!  ^*  as  at  M jilvvyd  ?-^As  to  his  religious  tenets,  1  (hall|wave  all  further 
♦niraadvi-.fvjn  on  that  delicate  fubjeft,  as  he  may  be  a  candidate  for  prefer. 
ment  among tt  his  much  admired  fedaries  :  but  if  the  reader's-curioiity  be  not 
fatisfied  %vi  h  thefe  few  exirads,  he  may  for  the  trifling  fum  of  eight fhiliings, 
procure  the  tour  itfrlf,  thougli  it  fill  a  wkole  o^a^vo  volume,  in  fine  large 
prtiir,  wi'h  an  extertfti-e  Ma>g.n» 

AnghfeAy   July  zoth,    IbOI.  E.  LI. 
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POETRY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

srft> 

0\1E  time  aro  rcn  puWifhcd,  in  your  Review,  an  cxtraft  of  a  Sermon 
_'  prin  rd  bv  Jobi.  Pawfon,  together  with  fome  ftriAurcs  ihereon.  The 
psp^  f  here  tnclofed  relates  to  ihe  fame  perfon,  which  having  fallen  into  ray 
bands,  1  fent  i  t9  you,  and  you  may  make  any  ufc  you  pleafc  of 'it.  What 
gave  occfliTon  to  \\  was  this. 

Some  years  ago,  one  Alexander  Kilham,  an  itinerant  preacher,  then  refi- 
llent  at  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  prin  cd  a  pamphlet,  proposing  fome  al- 
frrat'.ons  in  the  Methodift  oeconomy  ;  in  which  he  refledled  very  farcaftically 
opon  John  Pawfon  and  fome  others  connefted  with  him.  John  Pawfon,  then 
leiHient  in  London,  wrote  a  letter  and  got  nine  orhers,  together  with  himftlf, 
tof»gn  if,  and  fent  it  to  another  preacher  at  Alnwick  to  affemblc  a  meeting, 
cr  S)  nod  to  try  Kilham,  and  get  him  expelled  from  fheir  connexion.  Kilhani 
ca)l^  ibis  letter  the  London  Bull,  alluding  to  the  Pope's  Bulls  of  old  :  and 
ihefc  ten  iignatures  he  confide'red  as  the  ten  horns  of  the  beaft,  defjbribed  in  the 
Kevtiation.  On  this,  a  paper  war  commenced,  in  which  Kilham  had  clearly 
an  advantage  over  bis  adverfary  ;  though  Pawfon  called  in  many  to  aid  him  ia 

|he  conteft. 

A  by.ftander  (not  conne^ed  with  cither  party)  looking  at  thefe  combatants, 
•mufed  himfelf  for  half  an  hour  in  finging  the  enclofed  lines  to  the  tune  of 
Chivcy.chafc.  ARGUS, 

^  THE  LONDQN  BULL. 


I^or  difputants,  like  mm?  an(|  bulls 

Do  fight  with  arms  that  fpring  £roi|k  fcuKs,        « vpibbai. 


A  bloody  conteft  once  arofo 

'Twixt  Scots  and  Englifti  race  j 
f f  When  Percy  of  Northumberland 


Amc^ 
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A  recent  combat  ftill  more  fierce 

Was  fought  near  banks  of  Tweed  ; 
Between  a  hardy  northern  goat,  ♦ 

And  bull  of  EngUfti  breed," 

Thh  eoat  came  bounding  o'er  the  hillsj 

Right  frifky  on  his  way  ; 
hn^t  challenging  the  beads  aroundj 

He  fill'd  them  wiih<iirmay. 

At  length  a  (lately  bull  ftepp'd  forth^ 

To  check  his  wanton  pride ; 
And,  full  of  eagernefs  to  fight. 

He  took  a  hafty  ft  ride. 

His  head  was  high,  his  horns  were  long. 

His  hoofs  were  vaftly  large ; 
His  moufh  he  open'd  wide,  and  roar'4f 

Advancing  to  the  charge. 

The  goat  with  front  as  hard  as  flint. 

Soon  gave  the  bull  a  wound ; 
And,  with  a  fecond  wclt-aim^  blow. 

He  laid  him  on  the  ground. 

The  bull  now  look'd  aroand  for  help. 

And  made  a  piteous  moan  : 
Then  panting,  with  his  tongue  ftretch'd  oat^ 
,  He  gave  a  dying  groan. 

The  goat  then  ftamp'd  him  with  his  feet. 

Exulting  o'er  the  (lain  ; 
And  in  his  wonted  friflcy  mood. 

Went  vaunting  o'er  the  plain* 

Somfe  farmers  +  found  t^c  beaft  thus  Bain, 

All  welt'iing  in  its  blood; 
And  with  attention  vtew'd  each  part. 

Around  it  whilft  they  ftnod. 

Its  fcull,    they  founf%  was  very  Toft, 

Although  the  (kin  was  rough; 
And  e'en  the  horns,   though  va^ly  long, 

Were  made  of  fpungy  ftufT. 

Its  feet  and  hoof<,  when  clofely  view'd. 

Were  partly  m'x'd  with  clay  :  J 
But  what  its  age  §,  or  what  its  fex. 

They  could  not  eharly  fay. 


■««■ 


♦  The  h«.goat,  feen  by  Daniel  in  a  vifion,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Ma« 
pedon,  who  (lew  Darius  the  third,  prc^^nred  by  the  ram, 

+  i.  e.  The  local  preachers  in  York(hiie. 

X  See  Dan.ii.  45. — The  fignarures  to  the  Londpn  Bull  were  of  heterogo. 
peons  particles  ;  and  therefore  could  not  coalef;e. 

§  The  age,  or  prccifc  time,  when  Popery  wmmencfd  is  pot  determined  by 
t^  gpaipcnutpij^ 

Thcjr 
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Poetry; 

They  fcann'd  the  body  round  again, 
Tke  bicHy,  legi,  and  tail : 

Some  faid,  'twas  of  the  female  kind,* 
But  others,  'twas  a  male. 

Then  one,  more  waggiihly  inclined. 
Minutely  fearch'd  ihe  IcuU  ;  ^ 

And  confidenily  cried  alnud, 
«*  It  was  an  Enghjh  bail."  + 

A  confultation  no-v  took  place. 

This  carcaff  to  difpofe  ; 
For,  as  the  fl  Ih  was  bruis'd  fo  much, 

A  fetid  Imtil  arofe. 

It  foon  would  putrefy,  they  faid, 

A. id  m'^ht  infett  the  air  j 
*Tvvas  faieit  ihen  to  born  it  whole,J 

Or  bury  it  with  care. 

A  pit  was  dug  without  delay, ^  / 
Ten  fathoms  under  ground; 

And  then  thy  roll'd  the  body  in. 
Where  it  could  not  be  found.  |] 

Some  fay,  indeed,  the  horns  remain. 

And  are  in  number  ten  : 
And  one  hds  little  glaring  eyes,? 

Refembling  thofe  of  men. 

•Tis  alfo  faid,  they  are  of  ufe. 

The  country  to  alarm  : 
And  roufe  up  folks  to  watch  the  goat> 

Lt-il  he  (hould  do  more  harm. 

Yet  dill  he  ftruts  and  butts  at  all. 

Of  pranks  he  is  fo  full : 
And  eagerly  he  looks  to  find 

And  ilay  an  Englijh  bull. 


Ntwtajttei  Fe^,  20,   1797. 


•^M 


♦  Alluding  to  Pope  J^o^n  :  the  difference  between  yoan  zv\AJohn  is  not  great. 

f  1.  c.  a  blunder.        %  See  Dan.  vii.  ii. — Rev.  xvii.  16. — Rev.  xviii.  8. 

{  See  Ifaiah  xxx.  33.— 'Rev.  xix.  20. 

P  It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  too  much  of  the  body  (i«  e.  popery)  ilill  to  b« 
found  in  England. 

1  See  Dan.  vii.  8. — ^i.  e.  Dr.  C. 
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HISTORY. 

SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

IN  our  laft  view  of  the  political  date  of  Europe  we  took  occafion  to  point 
out  the  magnanimous  difpofition  of  the  RuiTian  Emperor,  as  affording  Come 
faint  glimmering  of  hope,  that  civilized  fociety  might  ftill  be  refcucd  from 
that  inevitable  ruin  which  the   rapid  progrefs  of  French  principles  began  to 
produce,  and  which  the  pailive  obedience,  lince  manifelled,  to  the  dcftru^Uve  in- 
fluence of  French  arms,  has  threatened  fpeedily  t<5  accomplilh.  But  we  ohferved^ 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  efFed^s  to  be  produced  by  fiich  difpoiirion  would 
eflentially  depend  on  the  encouragement  which  ir  (hould  receive  from  the  Bri* 
ti(h  Cabinet,     We  have  no  mtans  of  afcertaining,  with  precifion,  the  in- 
ilruftions  which  our  Minifters  gave  to  Lord  St.  Helen's,  our  Ambaflfador 
at  Peterfburgh  ;  but  we  are  difpiofed  to  draw  fome  ftrong  inferences  from  the 
difference  of  the  language  employed  by  the  Emperor,  in  fefpeft  of  France, 
lince  the  arrival  of  that  Nobleman  at  the  Ruffian  Court.     We  before  noticed 
the  official  declaration  of  the  Ruffian  Ambaffador,  M.  Kalitcheff,  to  the 
French  Conful,  in  which  the  latter  was  reminded  of  his  folemn  engagement  to 
reftorc  the  plundered  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  the  tifMj  Sieilifs,  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  thrones  and  territories ;  and  was  plainly  told  that  nothing  but  a  ftrift 
compliance  with  the  exprefs  terms  of  that  engagement  could  enfure  the  conti. 
nuance  of  amity  and  of  a  good-underftanding,  between  the  two  countries* 
Lately,  however,  a  note  of  a  very  different  tendency  has  been  circulated,  in 
which  the  Emperor  commands  all  his  AmbafTadors  and 'Envoys  in  Foreiga 
Courts  to  treat  the  French  Minifters  and  Agents  with  refpeft,  and  ^^frleniu 
Whence  could  this  glaring  difference  in  the  language  and  fentiments  of  this 
young  Prince  arife  ?  In  vain,  we  conceivf,  will  its  origin  be  looked  for,  ia    . 
any  other  fource,  than  in  the  new  policy  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  which  has 
regulated  its  inftruftions  to  all  our  Minifters  abroad.     We  long  fmcc  depre- 
cated  the  feledion  of  Lord  St.  Helens  as  Ambaflador  to  Ruffia,  at  the 
prefent  crifis ;  becaufe  we  knew  his. fentiments  in  refpeft  of  French  affairs, •' 
and  that  his  decided  opinion  had  invariably  been,  that  any  attempt  to  refiflb 
the  French  would  be  ufelefs.     ImprefTtd  with  fuch  a  convidion,  the  Natural 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  would  lead  him  to  fecond  moft  heartily  that  pacific, 
fyftern  which  our  minifters  have  manifefted  a  determined  refolution  to  purfue, 
Theyy   indeed,  are  lefolved  to  afford  no  grounds  for  thofe  refleftions  which* 
had  been  io  liberally  beftowed  on  their  predeceffors,  fof  exciting  the  powers  of 
Europe,   to  vindicate  their  rights,  to  affcrt   their  dignity,  and  to  maintain 
their    independence,  by  combining  their  efforts  ugainft  that   revolutionarjp. 
power,   whofe  avowed  objed,  and  whofe  conftant  praftice,  it  had  been   to 
invade  the  firft,  to  violate  the  fecond,  and  to  dcftroy  the  laft.     They  have  diC 
played  an  unequivocal  difpofition  to  avoid  every  thin^  which  has  even   the 
femblance  of  'violence  ;  and  to  adopt  ihofe  fanciful  notions  q{  moderatit^n  and 
candour,   which   we  thought  had   been  happily  exploded,  and  which  have  a 
,  <iire<a  tendency  to  excite,  by  the  meafures  of  weaknefs  and  inefficiency   which 
naturally  flow  from  them,  the  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  to  fink  us,  from 
the  glorious  height  to  which,  (by  the  vigorous  and  dignified  condud  of  ihg 
late  adminiftration)  we  had   bctrn   raifed,   to  a  ftate  of  national  degradation. 
The  leading  principle  on  which  the  prefent  minillry  came  into  power,  w« 

highly 
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liighly  commended  at  the  tirrie,  and  (hall,  od  all  occafionSy  moft  diligentlf 
and  ftrcnuoufly  propagate ;  but  we  had  a  right  to  expedt,  from  the  decided 
fupport  which  thcjr  bad  invariably  given  to  the  poiuical  meafures  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  affociates,  that  they  would,  with  unabated  ptfrfeverance,  pnrfue 
the  fame  linv  o'' conduct  themfelves  which  they  had  fo  highly  approved  in  a^hers, 
and  defend  with  equal  zeal  and  equal  fpirit  the  bdi  inccreRs  of  their  country* 
But,  inftead  of  juftifying  futh  hopes,  and  fulfilling  fuch  expedaricns,  they 
fturobled  on  the  very  threihold.  When  <  >Tto,  the  French  CommiiTary,  was 
jndrudled  by  his  mailer  to  make  fome  pro|»ofitions  to  his  M'*]cfty's  Secretary 
of  State,  Lord  Grenville,  with  that  dignity  which  became  hi;?  ftation, 
and  with  that  regard  for  eitabliihed  ufages,  which  it  is  no,v,  more  then  ever, 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  enforce,  becaufe,  in  all  their  negoclations,  the 
regicides  of  France  have  treated  them  with  Jiudud  conteip.pt,  depuied  Mr. 
Hammond^  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  rank,  to  receive  his  communications. 
Not  fo;  Lord  Hawks^burt,  who,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  Ihew  the  extreme 
folicitude  of  the  vniniltry  for  peace,  had  the  ctmrtefy  and  the  condefcenjton  to 
communicate,  in  perfon,  with  the  CttMn  Commiffiry,  It  will  eafily  be 
conceived,  that  this  circumftance  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  difpo. 
iition  of  the  enemy  whom  we  have  to  encounter^  the  k.no^rn  nature  and  tca^ 
dency  of  his  views  and  piinciples,  and  the  extreme  peculiarity  of  the  times  j 
all  the  dreadful  e£R.'tts  of  which  cannot  poUtbly  be  coun.eradled  without  a 
n^ver-ceafing  attention  to  ohjedts,  fome  of  which  are  apparently  trifling, 
though  all  of  them  art  i«  r^tf//>)>  important.  Tht  fafety  oi  a  nation  is  moft 
clofeiy  conneded  with  its  dignity  5  and  whenever  the  leail  relaxation,  of  the 
latter  is  obfervable,  apprehenfions  may  juftly  be  entertained  for  the  former. 
3efides  any  compliance  with  a  revolutionary  praftice  is  both  degrading  and 
dangerous.  Such  condu6l  was  the  lefs  to  be  expected  from  the  Nobleman  \n 
queilion,  becaufe,  in  all  his  fpeeches  in  parliament,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  the  late  change  in  the  miniftry,  he  had  unequivocally  evinced 
the  mod  rooted  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  agents,  and  abettors, 
and  had  conflantly  recommended  the  adoption  of  meafures  the  molt  llrong  and 
ieciiive. 

Another  inilance  of  this  difpofition  to  court  the  wretched  tools  of  repub- 
lican  France,  has  been  lately  exhibited  in  an  occurrence  but  little  known, 
A  report,  which  had  been  current  in  the  city  rcfped^ing  the  French  commiiTary, 
having  been  ftated,  thourh  accompanied  by  an  expreffion  of  the  writer's  con- 
▼iiflion  that  it  could,  not  be  true^  in  the  Porcupine^  a  paper  conduced  on  the 
moft  loyal  principles,  and  which  had  received  the  exprcfs  approbation  of  hi» 
Majesty,  and  the  coanrcnance  of  h\&prefeHt  minifiers,  who  acknowledged 
not. only  its  utility  but  its  importattce^  Citi^n  Otto  had  the  incredible  ef- 
frontery to  compjain  to  the^goVernmcnt,  who,  with  a  meanne/s  which  every 
honeft  ntind  muft  defpife,  which  has  aftually  excited  the  indignation  of  every 
one  to  whom  it  has-been  related,  and  our  opinion  of  whioh  wc  want 
words  to  exprefs,  told  him,  that  H14  Majesty's  Attorn ey-Gekekal 
ihould  profecute  the  paper,  whenever  he.  Otto,  chofe  to  call  upon  him  for 
that  piirpofe  ;  thus  putting  the  King's  Officer  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Com* 
miflary  of  a  Regicide  Ufurper,  and  perfc  outing  a  loyal  individual,  who  had 
fubmitted  to  the  grcateft  privations  and  facrifices,  to  cciiUant  labour  and 
cxpence,  in  order  to  fupport  the  rights  of  his  Sovereign,  the  true  interells 
of  his  country,  and  efpecially  thofe  feligious  principles  to  which  the  very 
Mxtiiliers  ia  queflion.  are  indebted  for  the  poiTeffion  of  the  power  which- 

thqf 
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ihej  now  enjoy.  It  would,  indeed,  have  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the  nxoH 
acute' lawyer  to  difcover  a  /i^^/ in  the  paragraph  complained  of,  and  thQ 
^*  Attorn EY-GaKERAL  would  inevitably  have  failed  in  his  lira tige  endea- 
vour to  convince  a  "Briti  h  Jury,  that  it  merited  fumjbment.  His  blows  would 
have  infallibly  recoiled  on  himffclf,  and  he  and.his  advifers  would  have  cer- 
tainly expofed  themfelves  to  reproach  and  fcorn.  6till  the  intention  ami. 
the  aft  are  the  fame  ;  and  fuch  condu6t,  while  it  creates  difgij^l,  in  weH 
calculated  to  deter  men  from  volunteering  their  fervices  in  a  country,  whcrei 
attacks  on  its  inveterate  and  implacable  enemies  are  viewed  with  a  fufpi- 
cious  eye,  by  the  very  individuals  whofe  immediate  duty  it  is  to  afford  en- 
couragement and  ptotedion  to  the  airailants ! 

To  the  application  of  Citizen  Oito,  for  impudence  unparalleled/  it  might, 
and  ought  to  have  been,  anfwered,  that  the  laws  were  open  to  him,  an4 
he  might  have  recourfe  to  them  if  be  thought  proper  5  but  that  he  ought  to 
recoiled  what  had  been  the  invariable  pFa:iiceof  <r«i/^  Republican  Mini^ 
ter  in  the  different  courts  on  the  Continent,  fince  the  revolution ;  what  too 
was  the  praje^  of  his  predeceffor  Galhis,  who  was  commiflioned  to  carry  oa- 
a  tteafonable  carrejfondence  (we  fpeak  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fad,)  witli 
certain  individuals  in  this  country  -,  and  that,  although  bis  (Otto  s)  con- 
dud  wa^known  to  the  Government-  to  be  exempt  from  objedion,  although 
iis  fentiments  were  known  by  no  means  to  agree  with  thoie  of  the  VuQt 
Conful  on  many  points  of  importance,  and  although  bis  behaviotir  waA 
eonfonant  with  tbeir  withes,  yet  this  knowledge  public  writers  had  no  meaom 
•f  obtaining  ^  and  it  was,  there/bre,  natural  to  exped,  that  their  opinionjt 
would  be  founded  upon,  and  their  concluiions  drawn  from,  the  known, 
principles  and  proceedings  of  all  the  otber  Republican  Minivers  who  had< 
reiided  in  the  various  Courts  of  Europe.  Such  an  anfwer  would  have  been 
jud,  reafonable,  and  dignified,  becoming  the  Minifter  of  the  Britiih  Empire, 
and. the  fervants  o»  the  Britifh  Crown. 

It  is  from  tlie  difpofition  thus  unequivocally  difplayed,  that  we  are  led  tn 
refer  the  apparent  change  in  tha  fentiments  of  the  Ruflian  £mperor  to  the: 
views  and  inftrudtions  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet.     If  we  be  ri.ht  in  our  can- 
je^bures,  one  irreparable    mifchief  will   unquettionably  flow  from   fuck, 
niiflaken  policy.     The  Firfl  Conful  of  France  will  eagerly  avail  himlelfdf.'^ 
-this  alteration  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander  to  conclude  fuch  an  ariaugemeot. 
\irith  him  as  ihall  effedually  terminate  the  difference  Which  ha«  exiibed. 
between  them  5  and  this  he  will  eadly  atchleve,  without  thofe  (acriiices  to> 
^ood  order  and  regular  government,  which   the  Emperor  was  lately  dif-. 
pofed  to  exa6t.    We  ihall  then  be  left  deftitute.  of  allies  j  and  if  the  Goc6*t 
cao  Ufurper  fhouW  abruptly  bireak  off  the  prefent  mock-nej^ociation,  aspro. 
are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  he  fpeedily  will,  for  his  avcrlion  from  peace 
is  notorious,  though  hu  minifters  wiih  to  terminate  the  war,  we  (hall  chea 
have  to  maintain  the  conteft  alone.     We  are  fenfibleof  our  ability  to  Hi^htl 
and  to  triumph,  without  any  fupport;  but  furely  when  an  opportunity  pre-*, 
ients  itfelf  for  fecuring  a  powerful  friend,  the  Minifters  who  rejciSt  it  liav* 
much  to  anfwer  for. 

On  the  otier  hand  fhould  Buonaparte,  ftimulatedby  the  lofsof  ££V^/^ 
forego  his  revolutionary  proje^^s  for  a  time,  and  conient  to  (igii  a  treaty, 
00  our  reftitution  of  part  of  our  conquefts,  what  then  would  be  the  rela- 
tive firuations  of  this  Country  a  ixi  of  France?  With  the  epormous  incrcafc^ 
of  power  and  refources  which  our  enemy  would  have  acquired,  it  would  be 
isapoHibU  for  us  fo  to  difj^and  our  armies  and  difmantle  our  nat}^^  aft  to  re- 
duce 
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duceboth  to  the  ufaal  forre  of  a  pcacc-eftablifliment  5 — confequently,  our  ex- 
penses would  be  but  litlle  diiuinilhed,  while  thofc  rffpurces  which  we  de- 
rive from  our  extenfive  commerce  would,  from  obvious  caufes,  be  confider- 
ably  abridged.     The  Country  loo    would  be  inundated  with  Frenchmen ; 
their  principles  and  their  vices  would  taint  the  minds  and  corrupt  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people;  and  the  feeds  of  another  revolution  would  be  fpeedily 
and  widely  dilfeminated.     The  F.^encu   Consul,  meanwhile,  whom  no- 
thin^^  will  deter  froin  the  purfuit  of  his  favorite  plans,  but  his  abfolute 
inability  to  accompliih  them,  will  not  fail,  by  intrigues,  at  the  Porte,  for 
which   his  nation   are  celebrated,  either  to  obtain   permidion  from  the 
Turkifli  Mfniftry  to  ellahlilh  a  Military  Colony  in  Egypt, or  elfe,  in  violation 
of  tlie  treaty,    md  no  one  treaty  h.^s  he  failed  to  break  whic':   it  has  not 
been  his  intereft  to   fup.?ort,   he  will  fend  fuch  an  army  to  take  poflVffion 
of  that  Country,  as  we  Ihill  never  be  able  to  fubdue.     in  ihoi  t,  his  means 
of  mifchief  would  be  increaft  d,   n  a  tenfold  degree,  and  of  his  will  to  exert 
them  no  one  can  reafontibly  doubt.     Peace  then,  at  thts  period,  on  any  other 
bads,  tha    the  Jlatus  quo  or  the  uti  rojlideth,  would  be  a  fure  prelude  to  the 
ruin  of  our  Country.     But  we  (hould  think,  that  with  fuch  men  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  a   P^-rtl\nd,  a' Chatham,  an  Eldon,  a  Pklham,  and  a 
Yo    K  ,  the  Premier  would  never  be.  able  to  conclude  fuch  a  peace  as  that 
which  we  deprrcate.     And  convinced  we  are,  that  if  he  did  conclude  it, 
fee  would- inltanrly  lofe  the  fupport  of  Parliament,  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
the  Country,  and  experience  that  fate  which  a  Bolingbkoke,  a  Bedford, 
and  a  S  it  e  l  liu  r  n  p  have  experienced  before  him. 

We  earnellly  hope  that  tbefe  brief  refle6lions,  which  we  have  now  no 
opportunity  to  extend,  on  the  moft  momentous  of  all  political  fubje6ts,  will 
have  their  due  w-eight  with  thofe  to  whom  the  interefts  of  the  Country  are 
now  contided.  It  is  with  pain,  th.  t  we  have  found  ourfelves  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  condemning  fome  part  of  their  condu6t  5 — but  m.  afures  not  rrun 
are  the  obje^s  of  confideration  with  us ;  who  will  ever  declare  our  fenti- 
ments  on  the  pub  ic  conduct  of  public  charafters  with  that  manly  freedom 
which  forms  the  charaderiftic  feature  of  a  genuine  Britifh  mind;  and  ia. 
ilri6^  conformity  with  rhofe  principles  which  we  have  ever  profeffedand 
will  ever  fupport.  We  honour  the  firmnefs  with  which  his  Majefty's  pre- 
Ifcnt  Minifters  flood  forth,  at  an  awful  crifis,  to  fupport  the  religious  efta- 
bliihment  of  the  Country ;  and  we  admire  the  integrity  for  which  they  have 
betn  diftinguiihcd  in  public  and  in  private  life;  but  we  Liment  the  abfence 
of  that  harmony,  co-operation,  and  vigour,  which  are  neceffary  to  give 
firength  to  the  Government  and  dignity  to  its  proceedings ;  to  make 
it  beloved  by  its  fubjf'dls,  refpe6ied  by  its  allies,  and  feared  by  its 
enemies.-r-We  here  Ipeak  the  fentiments  of  thoufands  who  venerate 
their  Sovereign,  and  would  chearfully  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of 
bis  thioniB; — may  Minifters.  feel  their  force,  and  regulate  their  adions  ac- 
corain^y. 


<a. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE  have  never  feen  the  two  publications  mentjoned  by  our  Corref- 
pondent  Old  Fashion. 

The  Third  Letter  of''  Verax"  ihall  appear,  either  in  the  next  Number 
of  our  Review,  or  in  the  Appendix  to  the  prefejat  Volunoe,  which  will  b# 
pubiifhed  00  the  firft  of  Odober. 


A  PPENDIX 


TO  VOLUME  IX. 


*'^  Pans  a  la  fin  Ju  ^%me,  Sfidfi  or  Efjufjje  li}Jiort(fue  ei  morale  iw 
Manumens^  et  dts  Huines  di  a  tie  Capitale  ;  de  V  Etat  de$  Sciences^ 
des  ArtSy  isf  d€  l* Induflrte  a  cette  epoque,  atvji  que  des  Meenrs  et  das 
.  ridicules  de  fes  Habitaris.  Par  J.  B.  Piijaulx.  A  Pafis^  chfeB 
Brigite  Mathe**  8vo.  Pp.  388*  Paris,  at  the  End  of  the  iSth 
Century,  &c. 

THE  writer  of  this  (ketch  announces  himfelf  "  aS  a  hian  of  Icti- 
ters,  w^o  had  contrived  to  prefcrve  a  kind  of  independenci^ 
during  the  long  period  in  which  humanity  was  degraded  in  Franc^ 
by  errors,  exceffes,  and  crimcis  of  every  fpecies,  while,'*  he  fays,  **  it 
was,  at  the  famctirtie,  raifcd  above  itfelf  by  the  nioft  exalted  herolfm.^ 
He  profefTes  himfelf  to  have  been  a  mere  fpeSator,  never  an  i&ait 
during  that  period,  and  aflures  his  readers  that  in  his  **  rapid  fketch 
lie  will  be  a  painter,  an  hiftorian,  fooietimes  a  critic^  always  mocal^ 
but  never  a  politician;*'  and,  v^rith  very  few  exceptions,  .he  has  kept 
his  word.  »   . 

The  Public  will  find  in  this  work  a  great  variety  of  fubjcfis  igree* 
ably,  though  (lightly  treated. — ^Thc  reader  will  be  fometim^s  in- 
ftrui^edy  and  almoft  always  amufed;  but  we  imagine  thatj  after 
having  contemplated  this  delineation  of  Paris,  he  will  not  haVe  A  Very 
high  idea  of  the  reforming  powers  of  the  French  rcvoluiiortr  how* 
ever  fully  he  may  be  convinced  of  its  de/oUiting  and  defiroying 
energies. 

We  give  the  36th  chapter,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  not  becalift 
we  conceive  it  to  be  better  than  many  others,  but  becaufe  its  ext'eni 
iuits  the  bounds  within  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourfelves^ 

MEALS. 

"  About  200  years  ago  the  Parifians  dined  at  inid->clay  t  at  prdrcht  thd 
artlfan  dines  at  two^  the  cohfiderable  merchant  at  three,  the  clerk  at  fouri 
the  new-tban,  who  has  become  rich,  the  fpeculator,  the  banker,  at  five ;  th^ 
miniiler,  the  iegidator,  the  rich  batchelor  at  fix  ;  and  thefe  lad  ufually  riii» 
frotp  table  at  the  hour  when  our  anceftors  went  to  fupper.  Three- fourths 
of  Paris  no  longer  fup,  and  the  half  of  thefe  three-fourths  arc  forced  to  thij 
pra£lice  by  economy.  Thofe  who  do  fup  fit  down  to  table  at  eleven  o^clock^ 
and  go  to  bed  in  fummer  at  the  hour  the  workman  riles. v 

After  going  on  to  tell  us,  though  the  French  have  now  fewet 
plantations  of  coffee  than  formerly,  that  even  alt  the  lower  peopta 
breakfaft  on  milk-coffee,  he  proceeds  to  the  chief  bbjed  of  the 
chapter. 
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*'  But  let  us  eonfole  onrfclvcs.  A  new  ^ mode)  a  new  tafte  ha^  lately 
been  introduced  :  our  rich  men  wifh  for  iomcthmg  foJid^  their  wives  arc*of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  our  bed  coifee-houfes  have  become  eating-houles. 
By  the  fide  of  the  fign  which  announc^es  chocolate,  tea  k  TAnglaife,  coffee 
ii  la  cr6mc,  limonade,  orgeat,  &c.  you  read  cverv  \^here  brcakfafts  cold  and 
hotf  that  is  to  fay,  faufage^,  kidneys,  v  ings.  &c.  Sec, 

"  Enter  that  parlour,  fee  with  what  neunefs,  and  how  alertly  you  are 
fcrved.  It  is  mid-day.  that  is  the  hour  of  breakfaft — Let  us  fit  down  a' 
moment.  A  benevolent  obferver  •  f  every  ridiculous  abfurdity,  of  fancies 
ef  every  kind,  I  (ometimes  yield  to  them,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  clpfe  exa- 
mination, I  am  at  home  here.  I  know  the  frequenters  of  this  place,  I  can 
name  to  you  our  modern  Croefufes  and  Afpafias:  this  fort  of  people  court 
notoriety,  their  char  fleriftic  is  fo  marked,  that  fee  them  only  once  and  you 
cannot  forget  their  features,  their  mapner,  and  above  all  their  language^  that 
alone  muft  betray  them, 

^*  That  fat  man,  with  a  (hort  neck,  is  an  excellent  fpeculator ;  that  gay 
Carriage  at  the  door  is  his.  What  an  appetite  !  four  difhes  alreaJ^y  emptied! 
Believe  me,  his  apj)ctite  for  bufmers  is  equal  to  his  eating  powers,  ^and  this 
enfures  him  fuccefs:  he  is  rich,  very  rich,  and  has  been  only  tzoiu  a 
bankrupt. 

*'  The  yc^ung  man,  who  is  at  the  other  table,  and  who  views  with  fuch 
attention  the  furniture,  who.mealures  "  the  mirrours  wi^h  his  eye,  and  who 
\v'eighs  his  fork  and  fpoon,  who  then  paHes  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
jewels  of  thole  at  breakfaft,  and  who  has  juft  had  a  peep  at  your  watch 
when  you  pulled  it  from  your  fob,  well,  that  young  man" — *  Is,  no  doubt, 
at  thief* — "  Not  at  all,  he  is  accuftoming  himielf  to  valuation" — *  lunder- 
fland  you  ;  that  he  may  hereafter  fteal  to  more  advantage* — ".  N6,  he  is  a 
'pawn-broker,  the  proprietor  of  a  noted  {hop,  where  he  lends  at  fifty  per 
cent,  befides  extra  charges.'* 

*  And  that  woman,  who  is  coming  in  with  two  young  men,  is  ihe  going 
to  breakfaft  at  an  eating-houfe ?*  "Why  not?'* — *  Arms  naked,  back 
naked,  '&c.  &c, — What  ^  confidence  in  hcij  manner  !  how  impudent  t 

look  !  (he  is  certainly  a .*"    "  She  is  the  ci-devant  Marchionefs  of , 

«nd  is  now  only  at  her  third  divorce.   She  is  with  two  gamblers.** — '  Ricb| 
1  fuppofe'— "  What  is  your  meaning  ?  a  week  ago  they  had  not  a  fou  j    ■ 
yefterday  they  wallowed  in  gold,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  they  may  be  ftarv- 
ing." — «  But  thfir  income,  their  property  ?' — "  Is  at  their  finger's  ends, 

f*  We  have  breakfafted,  let  us  go  out  through  the  room  where  they  drink 
coffee— there  are  few  people — the  hour  for  this  kind  of  breakfaft  is  paft. 
Do  you  fee  that  roan  who  dips  the  remains  of  a  roll  in  a  glafs  of  currant- 
water?" — '  Yes,  I  conjefture,  from  his  old  b^own  coat,  that  his  fortune 
Iwras  not  1  iud.'  — ''  You  are  right — look  back  to  the  parlour  we  have  juH 
quitted,  look  at  that  rofy-faced  bon-viyant,  who,  having  finifhed  the  contents 
of  the  difhes  heaped  up  before  him,  is  difpatching  his  fcvcntb  kidney :  that 
devourer  of  fcidoeys  was,  tea  years  ago,  the  humble  lackey  of  the  currant* 
water  man.*'  | 

The  following  (hort  extraSs  will  give  our  readers  fomc  farther  idea     | 
of  revolutionary  reformation.  '  I 

"  In  the  2d  year  of  the  Republic  I  was  travelling  in  a  Diligence,  itt 
which  were  two  men,  whole  appearance,  even  at  that  time,  was  extraor- 
dinary. They  were  fent  by  a  town  in  one  of  the  Depattments  which  border 
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on  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  were  going  to  Paris  to  folicit  a  rund  for  the  eiec* 
tionof  a  granary,  wherein  todepofit  the  corn  which  they  cbllcftcd  by  the 
mode  of  requiGtion^  SurpnTed  at  their  mifljon,  I  afked  them  if  they  had 
no  public  building  in  their  Commune.  •  None,*  they  replied— ♦'  we  ho^ 
a  large,  and  beautiful  church,  but  we  have  demolilhed  it !'  "  Why  fo  V*  re- 
turned I  innocently,  and  almoft  imprudently,  *,Wc  have  already  told 
you/  iaid  they  both  together,  with  an  expreflioti  of  countenance  it  is  ^m- 
poffible  to  paint, '  becauie  it  was  a  church!' 

"  Refpeft  for  the  dead  has  been  ever  conpefted  with  the  doftrines  and 
ceremonies  of  all  religions — that  refpeft  has  diiappeared  among  us  with  the 
annihilation  of  religion,  and  we  have  no  inftitution  to  encourage  its  revivaU 
It  appears  that  we  wiQi  to  make  ini'enfibiiity  a  duty,  which  iome  fava^« 
tribes  confider  as  a  virtue.  Were  a  Chinefe  to  meet  a  folitary  coflan  iii 
the  ftreets  of  Paris,  b©rne  by  hirelings,  who  utter  coarfe  jefts  as  they 
carry  it  along,  he  would  exclaim — '  this  people  are  cither  infenlible  oj:  b?r» 
bvians,' 

Nothing  better  however  could  be  cxpcSed  from  a  nation,  every  in* 
dividual  of  which  is  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  legiflaton  to  eternal 
fiap.  '     ' 

A  few  fenfible  chapters  on'  the  fubjeft  of  education  appear  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  volume ;  which,  however,  feem  rather  out  ef 
place  in  this  work,  as  neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  perfedily 
harmonizes  with  the  other  contents  of  the  publication.  We  fay  that 
they  are  fenfible  chapters,  though  we  do  not,  in  all  points,  agree  with 
the  author.  .     . 

.  Mr.  Pujoulx  isconfcious  that  he  has  faid  many  things  which  may 
^  be  difpleafing  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  and  which,  of  courfe,  might 
produce  to  himfelf  difagreeable  confequences  :  he  therefore  takes  care 
to  announce  that  the  Tcene  he  delineates  is  Paris  bifore  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  Covjular  Government.     As  to  that  Government^ 
he  leaves  it  untouched,  confidering  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  fubjed  no  left 
f  delicate  th^n  dangerous.     He  will  not  even  venture  to  fay,  or  to  pre- 
'  diS  any  thing  concerning  it.     This  is  the  quinteffence  of  wifdom 
I  under  the  prefent   ftate  of  things.     He,  for  his  part,  **  leaves  all 
\  prediSions  of  the  future  to  thofe  overgrown  children  who.  have  been 
\  unable  to  comprehend  the  paft/'     His  opinion  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  French  nation,  confidering  all  things,  could  not  have  been  more 
clearly  conveyed,  .       ' 


Regne  de  Richard  III.  ou  doutes  KJioriques  fur  hs  Crimes  qui  lui  fonf^ 
.  in^uthy  i.  e.  the  Reign  nf  Richard  the  Thirds  or  Hijloric  Doubt s^^ 
as  to  the  Crimes  which  have  been  imputed  to  him.  By  Horace  Wal* 
pole.  Tranflated  from  the  Englim  by  Louis  XVI.  Printed  from 
the  Manufcript,  written  entirely  with  his  Majefty's  own  Hand^ 
8vo,     Pp.  263.     Debray.    Paris.     1800. 

THIS  publication,  as  its  title  imports,  profefles  to  be  a  tranfla« 
tion  of  the  late  Lord  Orford's  <«  Hijloric  Doubts/'  by  the  hand 
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of  the  unfortunate  Monarch,  who  fell  a  (acrifice  to  the  fury  of  thofc 
ihonfters,  whofe  machinations  have  finee  ftruck  at  the  bafis  of  focial 
order,  morality  and  religion,  have  indifcrirainately  overturned  Mo- 
narchies and  Republics,  and  deluged  the  world  in  blood.  Without 
pronoun<;ing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  M.S.  we  (hall  lay  before  our 
i^eaders  the  account  of  the  Editor. 

"  One  of  the  tHoufand  events  of  the  revolution  occafioned  the  raanu- 
{icript  of  this  tranHation  to  fall  into  my  hands.  It  was  about  to  be  burned 
as  wade  paper,  when  I  rccognifcd  the  hand-writing  of  Louis  XVL  With- 
out fpeaking,  and  without  appearing  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  I  put 
it  in  my 'pocket.  On  my  return  home,  I  made  hade  to  run  over  the  M.S. , 
1  compared  the  writing  with  the  letters  of  the  unfortnnate  Monarchy  and 
^ound  the  relembiance  perfe£l :  there  was  a  fimitar  negligence  ii^  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cbarafters,  the  fame  confufion  in  the  letters.  AU  who  have  ex- 
amined the  writing  of  the  King  know  that  it  is  not  eafily  deciphered.  By 
the  afliftancc  of  a  magnifying  glafs,  I  read  enough  to  fatisfy  me  that  the 
M.S.  contained  a  difcufTion  on  a  particular  period  of  £ngli(b  hiftory.  Bj 
the  help  of  the  title  an^la  marginal  note,  I  difcovered  that  the  author  of  the 
original  was  Horace  Walpole,  and  that  it  had  been  printed  in  London  in 
2768.  After  Tome  enquiry,  I  found  the,  book  at  the  (hop  of  Barroisthe 
younger,  Jnd  was  foon  convinced  that  the  M.S,  was  a  tnnQation  of  tbe 
work  of  W^ipole  by  the  King,** 

The  Editor  goes  on  tp  inform  us,  from  certain  circumftanccs, 
which  want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  detail,  that  1 782  was  ihe 
period,  when  this  tranflation  was  begun.  He  likewife  afltlres  us, 
firom  the  freihnefs  of  the  ii)k  in  tTie  correftions,  and  from  the  infor- 
Qiation  he  had  received  from  perfons  who  attended  him,  that  Louis  re- 
touched his  M.S.  In  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  while  he  remained  ii 
the  Thuilleries ;  and  that  he  was  then  a  more  peffeflt  mafter  of  the 
]f.nglifh  language,  than  at  the  time  he  firft  tranflated  the  Hiftoric 
Doubts.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  tells  us,  *^  I  have  heard  Rolland 
fey,  about  the  clofe  of  1792,  tl]at  Loui$  XVI.  was  fo  well  acquainted 
with  that  language,  that  when  he- received  a  letter  written  in  Englifli, 
lifter  a  very  rapid  glance,  he  read  it  to  the  Council  in  French  with 
the  fame  facility  as  if  it  had  be^n  written  in  nis  native  language*** 
He  then  concludes  hisr  sCdvertirefhent--r 

^^  If  any  reader  is  fo  incredulous  as  to  difpute  the  right  of  the  King  it 
this  tranflation,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  himfelf,  by  bis 
^smi  eyes,  that  the  M.S«  i^  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  hand-writingof 
his  Majefty*'* 

After  cndeavpuring,  in  this  manner,  to  efiablifh  the  authenticity  of 
the  M.S.  the  Editor  afligns  what  he  deems  a  probable  reafon  for  the. 
choice  made  by  Louis  XVI.  of  the  Hiftoric  Doubts  to  employ  his  Ici- 
furc  hours.  **  The  work  of  Mr.  Walpole^  he  fays,  is  the  defence  ef  a 
King,  whofe  charafter  b^d  been  unjuftly  blackened  by  the  pen  of 
liiftory,  the  French  Monarch  felt  himfelf  in  a  fituation  nearly  fimilar; 
^  was  moil  wrongfully  accufed  of  crimes  of  which  he.  was  entire!/ 
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guiltlefs ;  Lord  Offord's  ingcnibus  defence  of  Richarrf  would  there- 
fore naturally  draw  his  attention,  and,  convinced  by  thcreafonipg  or 
tlie  writer,  he  tranflated  the  work;  meaning,  in  this  way,  to  tell  pof- 
terity  **  You  fee  how  faftion  can  difguife  and  disfigure  truth  ;  let  mc^ 
truft  then  that  in  fome  future  day  my  character,  which  the  rage  of  fe-1 
ditious  and  rebellious  fubje£ls  has  endeavoured  to  blacken,  will  be  dc-' 
fended  with  equal  ability." 

V  Of  the  merits  of  the  tranflation  we  fliall  only  fay,  having  com- 
pared it  in  a  variety  of  places  with  the.original,  we  found  it  fome- 
times  incorre£l ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  at  leafl  equal  to  the  works  of 
ii^any  tranflators  by  prokflion. 

It  may  be  neccffary  to  remark,  before  we  have  Sone,  that  th^ 
Editor,  from  a  note  which  appears  in  the  firft  page  of  his  advertife-j 
ment,  feeins  to  have  examined  the  hand-writing  of  Louis  XVT.  with 
lingular  attention;  indeed,  with  fuch  minUte  attention,  as  may  hav^ 
enabled  him,  had  he  been  fo  difpofed,  to  deceive  by  the  exaflnefs  01 
his  imitation.  Wie  do^not  Cay  that  he  has  praftifed  this  deceit  in  thff 
prefent  inftance  ;  but,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  if  fhe  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  authenticity  are  not  produced,  fufpicions  will  naturally 
arife. 
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.  {CoriQluded  from  our  laji  Appendix^  VOL.  viii.  P.  157.) 

TfiE  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  fifcal  operations  of 
the  ufurper,  during  the  firft  fix  months  of  his  reign,  are  truly; 
turious,  and  eertainly  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  moft  illuftrious* 
of  his  predeceffbrs  in, the  arduous  fcience  of  fina[nce.  His  firft  ftep^ 
was  to  difmifs  Lindet,  and  to  appoint  Guadin  as  his  fiicceflbr,  in  the 
unportant  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  i;i  other  words,u 
Minifterof  the  Finances;  vvho  opened  his  adminiftration  with  thci 
pompoas  declaration  that — *♦  the  Republic  muft,  at  laft,  be  refcued^ 
fronQ  that  ftate  of  penury  which  affords  fuch  a  ftriking  contraft  to 
the  triumph  of  ]ier  armies,  and  gives  foreigners,  who  flattered  them- 
felves  with  tlie  hope  of  fubjugating  us,  afalfe  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
refources.     Tes^  thofe  refources  extjff  entire,*' 

Immediately  after  this  laft  revolution  which  placed  the  fceptre  of 
the  Bburbons  in  the  hands  of  an  obfcure  foreigner,  the  Confular,. 
Journals  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  confidence  repofed  in  the  new 
vjovernment  as  manifefted  in  an  ^embly  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
at  Paris,  who  voted^  by  acclamation^  to  the  Firft  Conful  a  voluntary 
loan  of  twelve  millions  of  Uvres,  about  500,000!.  fterling,     But  ere 
three.  wee]ps  had  elapfed,  and  ere  the  news  of  this  generous  o^'er  had 
Teached  the  remoteft  paVts  of  Eqrc^,  Citizen  Guadin  touod  bimfclf. 
Teduced  to  the  neceffity  of  telling  the  world  that  one-fourth  part  of 
this  loan  only  h^d  been  advaifced,  and  that|it  became  neceifary  to  fup* 

J*y  \h%  Tfuaaidey  by  m^a^j  of  a  lottery  I — <<  A  meafwre  to  be  fur«  not 
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to  generous,"  obfcrved  the  Mlnifter,  <*  but  flill  commanded  by  Ac 
difficulty  of  exifting  circumftances." 

Rcczourfe  was  next  had  to  a  variety  of  fchemes  for  eftablifliing  the 
i^tirrency  ot  fume  mw  paper ^  all  of  which  of  courfe  failed.  The 
fegaqity  of  the  Min'U^cr  then  led  him  to  make,  to  the  coUedorsof  the 
revenue,  the  modefl  propofition  of  giving  a  fecurity  to  pay  monthly  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  eji't mat ed  zmounx.  of  their  receipts;  though  it  was 
firell  knovrn  that  the  aflual  produce  never  amounted  to  more  than  a 
fhtrd part  of  the  fum  at  which  it  was  rated  in  the  Republican  Budget. 
A  law  w^s  aflually  pafled  to  enforce  this  regulation,  but  its  inefficacy 
tvas  foon  afterwards  proclaimed  from  the  tribune.  Many  fimilar 
t)roj(ft5  equally  notable  and  equally  prafticable  were  afterwards 
jidopted,  tried,  and  abandoned.  One  of  thefe  Confular  refources  is 
tpo  ciirioMs  to  be  omitted  here. 

**  A  croud  of  young  citizens  had  fucceeded  in  exempting  thcmfclvcs 
from  the  effcfcU  of  the  military  confcription,  by  obtaining  or  clandcflincly 
purchafmg  certificates  which  declared  them  incapable  of  icrving.  Although 
^heir  certificates  had  been  legally  confirmed,  Buonaparte  propoied  to  revoke 
them  in  a  mafs,  and  to  authorize  the  bearers  of  them  to  rc-purchale  them 
for  three  hundred  livres  to  be  applied  to  the  purpole  of  equipping  the  con- 
(cripts  for  the  anriy, 

*^  This  hical  operation  excited  fomc  oppofition  among  the  tribunes. 
Thefe  certificates",  laid  ThiefTd,  were  given,  under  the  public  faith,  to  citi- 
zens who  have  fince  contra£led,  and  whofe  duty  it  was  to  contradt,  engage* 
inen^s  whif  h  we  ought  to  rcfpeft.  Thefe  citizens  have  become  hufbands, 
and  fathers,  or  are  placed  at  the  head  of  ufeful  eftabliftiments.  A  t.-'fk  is 
itnpofcd  on  them  which  many  of  them  cannot  poflil  ly  fulfil.  1  per- 
ceive in  this  retro- qQivity  a  (Iriking  injuftice  which  renders  the  projeft  in- 
admiHible ! 

'  *•  The  projcQ:,  however,  was  admitted,   although  it  makes  no  exception 
even  in  favour  of  real  ficknefs  or  infirmity  ! 

"  The  fame  rnqtive  which  diftated  this  law  induced  a  commutation  of 
^hc  punifliment  of  inheritance^  pronounced  againft  deferters,  into  a  fimple 
fine  of  1500  livres.  Thus,  in  this  happy  abode  of  perfe£l  equality,  the 
^oCl  ferious  offence  is  punifhed  by  equal  fines,  without  the  fmaileft  atten- 
tion 10  the  inequality  of  the  fortunes  of  the  delinquents.  Thofe  who  have 
%hc  rhearjs  of  paying  300  livres  into  the  trcafury  of  the  country  will  hencc- 
fonl^  he  (xempted  trom  the  neceflity  of  (bedding  their  blood  for  her,  or  if 
thci]  zeal  (hould  lead  them  to  face  the  enrmy,  and  they  dcfcrt  their  poll, 
jpay  \yip^  away  the  ilain  which  their  cowardice  inflifts  by  a  pecuniary  lacri- 
iStc  of  ;5poliyre5.  Strange  equality  this  which  the  Abbe  Sieyes  has  re: 
fkored  ttj  the  French,  and  for  the  difcovcry  of  which  he  has  been  loadeq 
Vith  natjqnal  rewards!" 

The  pp)^t  effic^cipiis  n^eafure  propofed  by  the  Conful  was  a  iant' 

«*  A  bankruptcy!  |  beg  pardon  of  the  admirers  of  the  Firft  Con- 
ful I  This  hideous  wn^d  fhould  never  accompany  a  name  lb  illuftrious, 
npr  be  applied  to  an  adminiftration  which  fignalized  itfelf,  in  its  very 
Urtb^  by  (he;  mofl:  libcifal  jurotpfiations  of  faking  morals  an^  finance 
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go  hand  in  hand,  and  of  no  longer  fuffering  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  the 
tutelar  principles  of  public  faith. 

"  I  am  very  well  aware  of  all  the  loyal  declarations  which  ar<i  repeated 
in  praife  of  him  ;  I  have  even  noted  them  down,  as  1  did  thofe  re(pc6ting  his 
predeccflbrs,  becaufe  every  time  that  I  caft  my  eye  upon  them  they  bring  ,to 
my  mind  a  certain  lubordinate  malefa^or  who,  when  brought  to  expiate  h'il 
crimes  on  th^  icaflbid,  c6nfoled  him Ic If  with  the  reflexion  that  he  had  never 
pafled  the  image  of  a  Madona  without  taking  o£F  his  hat,  and  devoutly  mafk* 
ing  the  fign  ot  the  crois. 

"  The  French  Legiflators  may  confolc  thcmfclves  with  a  fimilar  reflection, 
and  their  financial  hiftory  pieirnts  tvco  points  of  view  equally  dinuitilar  ; 
that  if  their  pompous  profcflions  of  national  good  faith,  and  that  ofthe  aAs 
by  which  they  violated  that  faith.  In  their  uniruerrupted  c'reer  of  pil* 
lage,  violations  of  treaty,  breaches  of  good  faith,  repeated  bankruptcies,  re- 
dudions  of  the  public  debt,  firft  to  one-third  of  its  original  amount  and 
then  to  nothing,  they  never  at  leaft  fuffered  any  opportunity  to  efcapc  for 
profefling  the  mod  inviolable  refpeft  fur  national  honour  and  fidelity.  The 
moment  any  mention  of  puSlic  faith  is  made  in  their  preience,  they  proftraCB 
themielvcs.  If,  at  tl\at  very  moment,  you  point  out  to  them  an  objett  of 
conBication,  an  a£l  of  fpoliation,  an  invaUon,  a  bankruptcy^  iome  treafurs 
to  pilUge  or  ftore  to  feizc,  they  dart  with  ardour  on  their  prey,  and  as  ibofi 
as  they  have  diflipated  the  fruits  of  this  new  plunder^  they  return,  aU-con»-' 
trite,  to  kneel  down  in  the  temple  of  probity,  and  to  hng  in  chorus  their 
accuftomed  hymns.  Let  us  now  fee,  whether  Buonaparte,  when  he  feized 
on  their  power,  dildained  the  inheiijtance  of  tl>eir  hypocrify." 

The  operation  of  which  the  toilowing  account  is  given  was  the  firft 
aft  of  the  Ufurper's  reign. 

"  Amidft  the  fijiancial  cmbarraffroents  which  preceded  and  produced  the 
revolution  of  the  j  8th  Brumaire,  Stevenntte  had  propofed  to  lufpend  thf 
payment  of  about  50  millions, for  which  the  contraftors  had  received  f-cu* 
rities ;  and  this  proportion,  which  at  firft  excited  great  murmurs  in  thf 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  at  laft  adopted.  In  the  hope  of  throwing 
all  the  odium  of  the  meaiure  on  the  Jacobins,  and  of  acquiring  a  great  cha* 
raster  for  juftice,  Buonaparte's  faction  eagerly  availed  themlelves  of  the 
ihort  fitting  at  St.  Cloud  to  procure  the  reje^iion  of  this  infamous  refolur 
tion.  The  motives  fpecified  in  the  Journal  of  the  Council  were;  ^  that  i| 
Would  cdnlecrate  the  moji  glanvg  violations  of  public  Jaith^  and  would  infl)£i 
9  mod  ievere  blow,  not  on  tt^  national  creait  which  had  received  a  cnortal 
wound  from  a  number  of  improvident  and  diiaflrous  laws ;  but  on  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  CounciJ  of  Kidcis  which  wifhesto  leftore  that  credit  on  theio^fii 
*  of  principle  and  of  loyajty,'  The  joy  of  the  contraftors,  on  this  occalion^ 
>vas  the  greater,  becaule  the  Coniul's  firfl  care  was  to  announce  that  the 
Republic  will  never  be  formidable  until  its  engagements  fhall  be  contrafted 
with  pruden<^e,  propoied  with  franknefs,  and  observed  vi'xihftacluy.^*^ 

^'  This  reiolution,  to  obierve  pail  engagements^  was  the  more  meritorious^, 
as,  belides  the  50  millions  for  which  Ramel  had  given  fecurity,  hi^  iucceliuf, 
l^indet  had  idued,  pn  the  fame  account,  3Q  ntiliions  pf  other  fecuritits,  en.<* 
titled  Billets  du  Syndicate  two-thirds  qf  which  yt^t  remained  to  be  paid.  I'ar 
from  being  alarmed  at  this  increaie  of  debt,  payable  in  demanu,  Qa^cin^  m 
the  very  firO:  decade  of  his  adminiif  ration,  oblervcd^ '  that  the3yncii(^U>o^<^S 
bad  rendered  gveat  fer  vices  to  the  Repubiip^  aad  that  it  wasbut  jz^aorch^  e 
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^lo  them  that  value  which  the  unfortunate  circuip fiances  of  the  timc$  had 
made  them  lofe.'  Arnould  Lpok  occafion,  from  this  impending  a£l  oi  juJUci, 
to  congratulate  the  creditors  pf  the  8tate  on  having  at  length  found  a  Go- 
vernment which— ^  abjured  for  ever  the  depreciatingjyjlnfiythc  fy  ftem  of  giving 
jB  pledge  In  prder  to  redteni  it  by  meai^  of  ipeculatiag  on  the  depreciation  of 
jthe  Drig.inal  fecurity/' 

But  no  fooner  was  the  new  conftitiition  efttiblifhed  than  all  thefe 

•delufive  hopes  vanifted,  aiid  Gviadin  had  the  profligacy  tp  piiMifh  a 

fpeech  in  all  the  public  papers,  in  which  he  reprefemted  the  indifpeilr 

'Tible  neceflity  of  calling  in  all  the  fecnrities  which  had  been  given  for 

•  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  Among  thcfe  were  tl\e  fecurities  firft 
given  to  the  contraftors  and  the  fyndical  notes>  forming  a  total  of 
JO  millions  of  livres,  which  he  propofed  to  receiv^^  in  paynrieiit  for 

.  jiational  domains  yet  remaining  to  be  fold  !  The  fat^J  decree  was 
iffued  on  the  5th  of  January,  when  an  order  was  giyen  to  the  col- 

•  iedlfirs  of  the  revenue  to  fufpend  ^\l  payments  to  the  holders  of  fucb 
iecuritie^! 

*f  Thus  the  reign  of  the  Firft  Conful  began  by  a  bankruptcy  of  -70  mil- 
lions due  to  the  contraftors  employed  by  the  DiVeClory,  and,  which  is  noj; 
'Icfs  retparkable  than  the  bankruptcy  itfelf,  he  declared  it  of  tiis  own  autho- 
pty,  and'without  applying  to  the  Lcgiflaturc,  although  an  exprds  law  had 
paffed  to  give  the  contrafiots  thefe  Iccurities  which  he  fcized  in  virtue  of 
frts  Cpnfular  decree ;  and  although  the  Direftory  had  never  dleamt  of  de^ 
priving  them  of  them  \yjthout  the  confent  of  the' two  Councils.  Now,  as  the 
pox^ilxltT  Governpiertt  dildained  Ip  obleiye  this  form,  its  decree  exhibits  at 
pncc  th<?!  tenth  national  bankruptcy,  the  firft  violation  pf  the  new  compa^ 
ajid  a  ftriking  example  of  the  bafenefs  of  the  Tribunate  which  neither 
dared  to  take  cognizancp  of  the  fa^  itfe}f,  noif  to  denounce  it  to  the  Con- 
C|?ry4^ory  Senate, 

*f ■  It  muft  not  be  forgotteri  that  the  Minffter  who  propofed  this  bank* 

giptcy  was  the  fame  who  had  proclaimed,  four  decades  before,  that  the  re- 
urces  of  prance  were  entire,  and  that  he  again  advanced  jhe  fame  favourite 
lofitlon  in  the  very  report  in  which  be  prefled  the  Confuls  to  fcize  u^on  the 
(Cufities  which -had  been  given  to  the  contraftors;— -*  Qur  refourcesarc 
ftill  rntmnjty*  faid  he,  *  but  they  cannot  be  all  brought  into  ulc  at  th^faroe 
ti.iic.  The  meafures  which  I  pfopole  to  you  are  intended  to  give  ftahility 
|p  th<i  fervice/  ' 

•  ff  proiius  has  fofncwhere  obferved  that  the  French  Government  poflefle^ 
p  wonderful  talent  in  affefting  poverty  when  called  upon  to  pay  its  debts, 
ttiif  in  afll*6ti?)g  opulence  wheneyer  it  wilhcs  to  alarm  Us  enemies.     It  mujt . 
be*  acknowl'cdged  that  the  financiers  of  revolutionary  France  haye  brought 
fhis  talent  to  a  ftate  of  perfection  ;  for,' when,  in  the  Jecree  juft  quoted,  they 
ficclared  themfelyes  bankrupts,  it  was  only  for  tht  rcalinUTtJLoi  the  State- 
credipj;>rs.  and  in  order  to  convince  their  enemies,^  that  thejr  refources  were 
fntire.     Certainly,  althopgh   I  wrote  a  took  to  prove  how  far  they  were 
texhaufted,  1  never  pretended  to  aijTert  that  they  were  entin  for  the  purpofer 
«f  decreeing  bankruptcies,  at  the  very  time  when  they  w^e  exulting  in  the 
integrity  ^nd  opiilepce  of  the  bankrupt  Gbyernment. 

^he  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  ttational  bank^ 
nipt^ies  which  h«iy^  uken  place  in  Fiance,  fince  the  revolution: — 
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"  In  the  firft  year  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  phtcs  which  had  been  ^^4. 

for  the  aflignats,  the  contraftors   made  an  advance  of  near   200  millions  to 

the  Directory,  -who  promiled  to  pay  them  in  fpecie,  but  who,  in  faft,  paid 

them  in  mandats,  which,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  iffued,  bore  a 

difcount  of  ninety  per  cent.  !  More  cautious,  in  the  following  year,  the  coh- 

traftors    required  drafts  [ordonnances)^  on  the  provincial  collefclors  of  the 

,    revenue.     Ramel  gave  them,  nnd,  after  fuficrrng  them  to  be  protcfted,  availed 

bimlelf  of  the  general  confolidation  of  the  debt,  which  took  place  after  the 

.  resolution  of  the  i8ih  Frudidor,  to  exchange  every  draft  for  300  livres  for 

an  inlcription  of  100  livres  in  the  great  book,  which,  at  this  tinoe  is  not 

worth  more  than  /rcpi  fix  to  (even  .per  cent,  of  the  original  debt,  due  to  tb« 

.  conti^aftors! 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798  the  Direftory  had  the  iiddrefs  to 
tempt  them  once  more  by  offering  them  letters  of  credit^jind  as  theie  were  no 
better  paid 'than  ihtordonnances',  they  quieted  the  holders  of  them  by  giving 
them  a  mortgage  on  the  arrears  of  taxtis,  which  they  foon  clandeftinely  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  ufe  under  the  title  of  loan.  New  contraftors  ftjll 
c»me  forward  in  1 799,  but,  on  the  double  condition  that  the  produce  of 
certain  taxes  (hould  be  made  c^er  to  them,  and  that  they  (hould  be  autho- 
rized to  appoint  their  own  clerks  to  receive  them,  in  order  to  prevent  srll 
clandeftiji^  loans.  Ramel  Cubfcribed  to  thefe  conditions  without  hefitk** 
tion  ;  but  in  January  x8oo,  Buonaparte  ordered  thele  clerks  to  with* 
draw,  and  the  colle3:ors  to  receive  the  t^xes  as  ufual  for  the  ufe  of  the  go- 
vernment ! 

"  But  thefe  frauds  have  ceafed  to  be  profitable  to  the  government; 
for  fince  they  pay  only  about  one-half  of  their  fecurities,  they  can  make 
no  contrails  but  at  double  the  market  price  of  the  ariicle ;  thus  ir  is  the 
fame  thing,  and,  although  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Conluls  releafes  theqi 
from  a  part  the  burden  of  paft  expences,  it  renders  infinitely  more  difficult 
^he  expedients  which  arc  neceffaryjor  meeting  the  current  expences." 

•  It  appears  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  Members  of  the  Legiflaturej^ 
jand  from  the  docutpents  prefented  to  their  infpeQion,  that  the  rcr' 
ceipts  of  the  year  fell  infinitely  fliort  of  thofe  of  the  preceding  year  j 
and  that  ^*  in  fpite  of  the  rich  difplay  of  new  refoiirces  which  iigna- 
lized  the  new  reign,  the  anc^ent  deficit  increafed  more  than  ever,  at 
the  very  time  when  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  regenerator  of  order  # 
^nd  of  the  finances." 

Jh  order  to  prolong  this  delufion,  it  was  determined  to  redijce  the 
expenditure  from  806  millions,to  C93,  and  as  Gaudin  flattered  himfel^ 
that  the  receipts  of  the  year  would  amount  to  bo  ly  the  deficit  was  fud* 
denly  changed  into  zfurplus  by  a  fmgle  (Iroke  of  the  pen!  It  is  thus 
that  by  reducing  the  expences,  on  paper y  more  than  a /ii/r/A,  and  by 
raifing  the  receipts,  on  paper  aljo^  136  millions  more  then  they  had  '^  - 
ever  yet  produced,  that  equilibrium^  in  finance,  of  which  the  French 
j^nancijers  boaft  fo  highly,  was  reftored ! 

The  ninth  chapter  contains  much  curious  iriforpnation  and  many 
judicious  reflefSlions  on  the  political  adminiftration  of  Buonaparte,  in 
Which  hi§  temerity,  his  weaknefs,  and  want  of  judgment,  are  ftrongly 
fxpof^djt    I'he  ^l^tbof  alfo  o^ers  fome  very  juft  obfervations  upon  tho 

'        '      *  '■■''"*.  ■"     .  ,  .  '    .       precipitate. 
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precipitate  return  of  the,  emigrants,  and  the  miftaken  notions  bj 
'  which  it  was  influenced.  For  our  part,  though  we  can  make  great 
allowance  for  the  diftreflcd  fituation  of  many  of  thefe  illuftrious 
exiled)  and  for  the  defire,  fo  laudable  and  fo  natural  to  the  human 
bofom,  to  return  to  theix  native  country,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  any 
ikuation  fo  degrading,  fg  diihonourable,  as  that  of  a  French  Noble- 
maa  following  the  train  of  Buonaparte!  To  court  the  favour  of  a 
low-born  wretch  who  ha^  ufurped  the  throne  of  their  lawful  So- 
vereign, who  has  affociated  himfelf  with  rebels  and  regicides,  and  who 
has  eftabliflied  the  moft  complete  tyranny  ever  all  Frenchmen,  with* 
out  even  having  the  merit  of  being  a  Frenchman  himfelf,  is,  in  our 
^ftimation^  an  aft  which  difgraces  them  forever,  and  entirely deftroys 
the  merit  of  all  their  paft  fervices ! 

The  contemptible  frivolity,  and  the  wretched  verfatility  of  the 
French,  in  their  fubmilfion  to  the  Ufurper,  whether  he  announced 
himfelf  as  the  god  of  war  or  the  angel  of  peace,  whether  he  pro- 
claimed himfelf  the  reftorer,  or,  proved  himfelf  the  deftroyer,  of 
their  rights,  are  juftly  expofcd  and  cenfured.  Buonaparte,  foon  attcr 
his  acceflion, 

*^  SupprefTcd  nearly  a  hundred  periodical  publications  and  fixed  their  num- 
ber at  fourteen,  without  even  deigning  to  afFign  a  motive  for  this  limitation. 
An  aft  fo  arbitrary  did  not  draw  forth  the  leaftremonftrancc  from  the  confcr- 
vators  of  the  public  liberty,  and  the  Parifians  joined  in  chorus  with  the 
Prefcft  of  the  Police,  who  called  them  to  witnefsthat  the  freedom  oftheprtjs 
had  /ucceeded  its  Hifntioufnefs,  In  the  fame  proclamation  we  are  alfo  told, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  pleasure  mu/t  convinu  thm 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  treat  them  as  ¥B.tE-men,  .Thi» 
Ubertj  of  pleajurt  which,  in  faft,  amply  conlbled  them  for  the  Icfs  of  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  was  the  pcrmilTion  to  open  what  they  called  thetemplts 
rffoilyy  and  it  didpot  excite  lefs  joy  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  than  the  opening  of  the  Chriftian  churches  did  in  thofe  of 
the  people  of  the  country." 

The  pride  and  infolience  of  the  Ufurper  were  fully  difplayed  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh  and  in  his  ^agernefs  to  Qomi 
municate  his  acceflion  to  the  Britifli  Monarch, 

•'  Such  was  his  impatience  to  treat  with  crowned  heads,  on  an  equal 
footing,  that  he  announced,  under  his  own  hand,  his  exaltation  to  the  frfi 
magijtracy  by  the  voice  of  the  French  nation.  Strange  event !  The  new  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  who  ha<i  thus  declared  himfelf  inveftcd  with  this  dignity, 
bad,  however,  neither  taken  the  trouble,  nor  allowed  time,  to  proceed  to  the 
votes  which  he  had  defired  might  be  fent  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital. 
"W  hat  do  I  fay!  He  communicated  his  inftallatioii  to  England  even  before 
the  mofl remote  diftrifts  of  the  indivifible  Republic  could  poflibly  heap? 
prized  of  theexiftence  of  fuch  an  ofEce,  or  that  he  was  invefted  with  it. 
His  eagemelsto  impart  the  happy  news  to  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  even  made 
him  commit  a  molt  ridiculous  blunder.  He.  no  doubt  meant  to  fay,  that, 
although  the  two  rival  powers  might  ftill,  for  the  affliction  of  humaniiyj 
prolong  the  ftruggle  by  an  abv^  of  thc^r  rcfliaini»g  refources ;  they  would 
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omy  by  that  mc«ns  acccleraU  their  exhauftion.  But,  instead  of  this,  h«sob« 
fcrved,  th  I  hy  the  abufc  of  their  re/our fcs  they  might  JHIL  retard  their  ex* 
haufiionjor  a  long' time.  Certainly,  if  this  be  the  cale,  and  if  republicaa 
France  c.  I*  retard  the  exhauftion  of  her  refources.  by  the  abufc  of  them,  it  is 
not  fupiiiii'ig  tnat  her  reiources  are  flill  entire^  and  (he  muft  be  affured  of 
prolongu-g  tJi/cir  cxiftence  in  a  progrciTive  ratio  by  the  aid  of  this  new  phy- 
sician." 

**  Another  produftion,  which  bears  the  ftanip  of  his  chara6ler  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  that  which  he  lent  to  General  baint  Cyr,  after  fome  advantage 
which  that  oHice-  h<ici  gnii  ed  ;  jn  which  he  ordered  him  to  let  his  ibldierS 
know  that  he  was  fatis fled  with  them  and  hoped  to  he  mart  Jo  in  future.  But- 
the  ftyjc  v,f  thi3  diipitch  is  very  modeli  compared  with  one  which  }ie  ad- 
drcflcdjo  General  lirune,  v\  h»>ni  iie  lent  to  tubdue  the  infurgcnts  in  Lt 
Vendee  •, — let  mefoon  hear  that  that  their  Chiefs  have  lived.  Such  is  the  tone 
of  a  Roraan  E  ripcmr  which  he  allumed  with  his  procorrfuls,  at  the  very 
tiitiC  \A  hen  he  laid  to  one  of  his  aeJiles  who  alked  f  >r  his  orders  to  fanftion 
or  proiiibit  the  reprelentaiion  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion^ — what  have  I  to  d& 
with  the  Monarchs  of  the  f  age  ^ 

•*  Althou^k  the  P«»iilians  colleftcd  with  a  religious refpeft  all  the  expreC* 
lions  of  this  kind  which  eicaped  from  his  pen,  or  ilTued  from  his  mouth, 
his  Confular  Majefty  has  hitherto  abllained  from  calling  the  capital  his  .good 
city  of  Paris,  arid  the  French  Republicans  hisfubje6is.  But  can  any  thing 
be  couceived  more  icandalous  than  the  difdain  wjih  which  the  Corficao  ad«» 
venti^rer  left  the  palace  of  the  Luxemboc  rg  as  a  refidcnle  unworthy  of  him, 
to  occupy  with  his  wife  the  apartments  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  at  the  Thuilleries^  which  were  ftili  ftained  with  blood?' 
There  was  in  thisa6l  fuch  an  odious  mixture  of  hardnefs  of  heart' and  efFron* 
tery  as  is  more  eafily  felt  than  d^lciibd. 

*'  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  his  impudent  attack  on  the  two  Chiefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  whom  he  reproached  with  not  having  known  how  to  ha»^ 
nour  their  misfortunes  by  exploits.  This  reproach  was  the  more  bafc  and 
cowardly  as  it  was  a  fad  knuwn  to  all  Europe  that  thcfe  two  Princes  foli- 
cited  as  a  favour  the  permifiion  to  partake  the  dangers  of  their  faithful  fub* 
jctts^  and  that  they  were  conlUntly  restrained  by  the  abiolute  refufal  of  the 
combined  powcrst" 

Our  author  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  (Irange  imprudent  con- 
duft  of  this  upftart  ufurper,  but  had  he  been  acquainted  with  our 
Englifh  proverbs,  he  might  have  found  in  one  of  them  a  very  natural 
folution  of  this  aenigma— yir/  0,  beggar  on  horfebaci  and  he* II  ride  to  the 
devil.  Buonaparte's  want  of  forefight  was  never  more  ftrangely  dif- 
played  than  in  his  ha(ty  declarations  in  favour  of  the  £migrantS| 
which,  as  he  ought  to  have  torcfeen, .  foon  raifed  a  clamour  among 
the  interefted  purchafers  of  their  /lolen  property  ;  when  4ie  not 
only  retfadcd  all  that  he  had  faid  on  the  fubjedl,  but  iffued  againft 
the  Emigrants,  a  proclamation  (till  more  furious  than  any  which  had 
yet  appeared !  In  his  firft  letter  of  March  nth,  he  exprefsly  ordered 
the  PrefeSs  **  to  receive  all  Frenchmen  to  whatever  party  they  had  be-* 
longed!'^  but,  fourteen  days  after,  he  told  them  **  to  fix  their  attention 
principally  on  thofe  ivbo^  by  their  attachment  to  republican  principles,  and 
^jl  their  acgiuijition  of  national^  doniains^  frejent  to  the  Government  a 
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Jeeurityjor  their  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  conjiitution  of  the  eighth 
year"     Well  might  our  author  exclaim — 

•  "  What  relTanc^  can  be  placed  on  a  Government  fo  rerfatile  even  in  re- 
tjfe&L  of  the  principles  which  it  publicly  proclaims,  and  which  retrafts  its 
proieiBons  fo  haftiiy  and  in  a  manner  (b.  ofFenhve  ?  I  am  not  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  illuflrious  warrior  meant  to  lay  a  fnare  for  the  too-crediilous 
BoiTgrants  \  but  it  is  too  evident,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  urgt4 
tfaem  to  return,  he  took  care  to  juftify  by  his  threats  any  future  afts  of 
Tiolenee  which  he  may  deem  neceffary  for  the  Jecurity  of  his  Govem- 
»cnt."      \        ■        .  , 

*'  A  trait  of  duplicity  lefs  equivocal  and  ftill  more  fcandalous,  becaufc* 
it  was  Vk  holly  gratuitous,  was  exhibited  in  the  letter  which  he  addreffed  to 
the  Army  of  the  Eaft,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  was  often  witti  fhhA 
im  thoughts  \,  fo  far  it  would  have  been  nothing  worie  than  a  pleafantry  un- 
Kforthy  of  his  ftation,  if  he  had  not  added  thefeincredit)le  words— *'  Soldiers^ 
tkink  of  the  day  when  you  mil  return  victokious  to  ihe  f acted,  terriiofy^ 
7  hat  ttrill  be  a  day  of  joy  and  glok  y  t(y  the  whole  nation," 

*•  ll  ibould  be  oblcrved  that  this  promife  of  a  triumph,  was  figncd  by  the 
f^me  general  who  had  juft  authorizca  his  lieutenants  to  enter  into  a  capitu- 
lation with  the  enfemy,  inord^r  to  extricatethe  troops  from  th^t  fatal  criJU 
tp  ^»^bich  they  were  reduced  at  the  moment  when  he  deferted  them.  Nay' 
m^e,  he  had  hiiTjfelf  offei-ed  to  evacu.»te  Egypt,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ciaind- Vizier;  in  which  he  told  him — '  t'hat  he'fhould'dcem  that  the 
bappicd  ^9:^  o{  his  I  fe  on  which  he  fhould  be  able  to  terminate  a  war  at 
tiacc  impolitic  and  without  an  obfcEi,*.  Would  not  ^ny  one  be  tempted  to 
believe  ih&t  be  hacl-^oue  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his  bed  troops,  merely  fof 
the  purpofe  of  making  this  pacific  affurance  in  perlon  ? 

"  The  mpft  re m a  i^ able  p^rt  of  thrfe  two  official  papers,  is  not  fo  much 
tbe  gtois  falfhood  of  the  atfurances  which  they  conirfm,  as  then*  ablolute 
inutility;  for  what  purpofe  coald  it  ?nfwer  to  corigntulate  the  virretche4 
army  of  Egypt  oh  their  tnSorious  career,  and  iherr  gtprious  return  to  thi 
/acred territory y  which  thty  had  not  the  ;fi<|ll  diftant  hopes  of  revifiting 
without  im  pi  ori4«ig  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  ?  Fcfr  what  putpoTe  proteft 
to  the  Grand  Vizir  that  he  had  never  thought  of  attacking  hi«  maft^r? 
There  are,sin  all  the  proceedings  of  xhis  <3orru2rn,'  and  even  m  his  ipoft 
trifiing  exprefliohs,  a  proftitution  oF  fpeech  and  conterppt  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  which  form  a  new  asra  even  in  the  hiflory  of  the  French  Rcvo- 
Ititionifts. 

"  Yet  when  we  fee,  that  nothing  bas  hitherto  been  able  to  difpel  the  des 
lafiOn  in  w^ich  he  ha."?  enveloped  the  minds  of  the  French,  not  even  hi3 
Cdrtcfpondence  in  wbich  he  acknowledged  to  Kleber  thit  he  l^fi  him  in  a 
dcfpcrate  fituation,  we  cawnot  but  feai"  that  there  is,  in  the  effrontery  of  his 
boafting,  in  his  diftatoxial  pTOceedrtigs,-in  the  magnificence  of  his  promifeS| 
and  in  the  terror  of  hi?  threaits,  every  thing  which  is  neceffary  ta  rivet  the 
chains  of  the  people  who  have  invefted  him*'  (or  rather  who  Jiave  fu'lS:re4 
ham  to  invefl  himfelf) "  with  fupreme  power," 

Th6re  is  but  too^much  truth  in  this  laft  refledion  fo  degrading  to  the 
national  chara6terof  the  French.  But  the  dreadful  efEeds  which  might 
naturally  be  expelled  torefult  from  fuch  infatuationon  the  ane  part^and 
tyranny  On  the  other,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  be  avert«lbj 
the  utter  exhauftion  of  the  refources  of  France,  which  exhauftion  muit 

produce  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  Hp  p?QYf  5:i  f^QUf^  the  ^tvithefttic  ^ocu- 
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mentsof the  Republican  Government'.Ufelf^  and  frpra  the  fjpecches 
and  aflertions'of  its  minifters  and  fupporters,  tfiat  the  exKauftion  is  a^ 
great  as  he  reprefents  it. to  be,  Carnot,  who  is  dated  to  be  *'.the 
only  regicide  who  h^s  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  ftatefman,"  ha^ 
obferved,  "  France  will  infallibly  be  expofed  to  new  {bocks  from  the 
diftreflfed  ftate  of  her  finances.  There  can  be  notability  in  a 
Slate,  \yhatev.er  its  conftitution  may  be,  unlefs  there  exift  an  equi-* 
briiim  between  the  difplay  of  its  ftrength  and  the  refrodudion  of  it9 


means." 


The  addrefs  of  Ramely  who  was  then  Minifter  of  the  Finances^ 
to  the  Corfican  15  furper,  is  ftill  more  pointed  and  more  remark- 
able. 

.*<  It  is  as  impoflible  to  goverh  without  a  revenue,  as  it  is  cafy  to  reign 
without  a  fcepire  and  without  a  diadem.     Where  obje£b  of  (uperfluity 
'daily  diminifli,  objefts  pf  taxation  mufi  foou  ceafe  to  exift.     Such  objed« 
can  only  revive  in  France  by  means  of  a  peace,  and  as  they  gradually  an4 
inceffantly  diminiih,  the  receits  of  the  trealury  mull  alfo  daily  diminifti,  ia 
proportion  to  the  progrelTive  increafe  of  the  taxes,  and  the  progreflive  im-. 
poverifhment  of  the  people.     Paper-money  ftifled  the  Republic  in  hoc 
cradle,  by  volatilising  fortunes,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  property,  Fand 
by  fowiiig  the  feeds  of  death  in  all  th^  operations  to  which  recourfe  could 
be  had  as  fubftitutes  for  fuch  paper.     The  national  domains  are  irretrievably 
ditlipated,  and  new  conBfcations  would  be  more  ruinous  than  produdliyc. 
All  the  links  of  the  financial  chain,  which  kept  the  veffel  of  the  State  at 
anchor,  are  broken  and  difperfed,  and  none  but  the  lazojui  Chief  czn  poflibly 
coUctl  them  again  and  join  them  together,   becaufe  he  alone  can   make  a 
peace-  on  which  Frenchmen  can  rely.     Such  is  the  exhauftion  in  which 
the  revolution  has  plunged  them,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  f aife 
upon  them  one-fourth  part  of  the  fiarm  neceffary  for  the  fupportof  the  war, 
nor  even  one-half  of  the  revenue  which   the  peace-eftabUfliment  would 
require.     To  feize  the  fceptre,  under  fuch  oircumftances,  would  be  to  ex- 
pofe  yourfelf  to  a  cataftrophe,  more  or  lefs  diftant,  but  not  lefs  inevitable 
than  humiliating.     Every  thing  is  changed  iince  the  difadrous  expedition 
to  l^ypt  has  deprived  us  of  the  fruits  of  your  brilliant  conquefl  of  Italy, 
which   alone  had  fupplied  by  the  booty  taken   from  the  conquered  the 
^xhaufted  riches  of  the  conquerors.    This  booty  has  efcaped  us,  even  in  the 
xnidd  of  the  war,  which  we  have  no  other  means  ot  fupporting,  unlefe  your 
triumphant  bands  (hould  again  feize  upon  the  refources  of  our  enemies  and 
turn  them  againft  thcmfclvcs.    Thofe  of  France  have  difappeared  f©r  a  long    . 
icries  of  years  !  Whoever  dates  to  tell  you  that  they  are.  ftill  entire,  is  ei- 
ther the  moft  ignorant  of  men,  or  the  mod  inveterate  of  your  enemies. 
He  (eeks  to  lead  you  to  the   adoption  of  revolutionary  meafures.     Re- 
member that  fuch  meafures  can  only  enlarge   the   gulph  of   the  deficit, 
chat  they  plunged  alt   your    predeceffors    into   it,  and  that  even  (hould 
you  fuccecd  in  fubduing  your -foreign    enemies,    you   will    never  efcapd 
thofe  whom  the  (hocks  of  Enance  will  raife  up  againft  you  at  home." 

This  addrefs  of  Ramel  contains  a  true  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  th«i 
Republic  and  of  the  nature  of  its  refources ;  and  the  fubfequent  con- 
dii£t'of  Buonaparte^  in  attempting  farther  conquefts.in  preference  Jia 
un  honourable  peace  which  he  might  have  con^mand^d,  fliews-moft 
dearly  aod  dcciflvely  not  merely  the  temper  of  the  man's  mind^ 

but  ' 
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but  the  determined  objeA  of  his  purfuits  and  the  policy  of  his  Go« 
Temmcnt. 

Our  author  confiders  it  as,  certain  that  recourfe  muft  be  had  br 
the  Ufurper  to  thofe  revolutionary  meafures  tbe  ufe  of  which  Ramel 
lb  ftrongiy  deprecates ;  and  that  his  ruin  will  be  the  infallible  confe- 
quence.  The  progreflive  deficit  of  the  revenue  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:— In  the  fifth  year  the  total  of  effeflive  receipts  was  4,^6  mil- 
lions of  livres ;  about  eighteen  miHions  and  a  half  fterling  : — In  the 
fixth  year,  384,  or  fixteen  millions  (lerling ;  in  the  feventh  year  330, 
©r  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarters  fterling;  and  in  the  eighth 
year,  only  a2o»  or  little  more  than  nine  millions  fterling  !  If  we  were 
ever  to  degenerate  fo  far  from  the  generous  fpirit  of  our  anceftorsr,  if, 
funk  in  floth  and  enervated  by  luxury,  we  fh  uld  ever  fo  far  degrade 
ourfelves  as  to  lofe  fight  of  all  fujperior  confiderations,  and  to  render 
this  momentous  war  a  queftion  of  arithmetical  calculation^  the  docu- 
ments here  furnifbed  would  fupply  the  faireft  poflible  grounds  of  de- 
cision, and  afford  the  moft  inconteftible  proofs  of  the  wifdom,  and 
the  prudence,  as  well  as  of  the  juftice  and  the  neceflity,  of  continuing 
the  conteft,  until  the  peace  and  fafety  of  Europe  can  be  eftablifhed  on 
a  folid  and  permanent  bafis. 

**  Unlefs  we  (hut  our  eyes  againft  conviftion,  how  <ran  we  deny  that  the 
revolutionary  Monfter  has  almoft  confumcd,  devoured  every  thing,  and 
that  he  will  daily  become  a  futer  and  an  eafier  prey,  if  he  be  purfued  with 
vigour  and  conftancy,  until  he  has  reftorcd  all  the  fruits  of  his  plunder  ;— 
the  throne,  conquered  territories,  «nd  confifcated  property. 

<<  What!  (hall  we  ftill  dread  him,  when  his  own  defenders  acknowledge 
that  it  is  out  of  thcnr  power  *  to  extort  frejk/aerifices  from  families  who  have 
nothing  kft  to/acrijice  ;  to  exoMJreJh  tojfcsfrom  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  lofe.** 
Shall  we  ftill  dread  him,  when  this  new  Government,  which  reprcfents  it- 
ielf  as,  at  once,  fo  popular,  and  fo  well-obeyed,  has  juft  proclaimed  its  ina- 
bility to  extort  from  its  exhaufted  fubjcfts  more  than  fifteen  millions'* 
(625,0001.  fterling)  *'  per  month,  Icfs  than  one-third  of  what  Louis  XVJ. 
raifed  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  before  the  Freuch  Empire  had  been 
aggrandized  by  the  conqueft  of  fo  many  fertile  provinces  I  Fifteen  mil- 
I. IONS  A  MONTH  !  and  1  have  been  reproached  with  having  propagated 
illvfivc  and  dangerous  opinions;  with  having, defied  the  Government  to 
levy  on  the  people  of  France  more  than  a  million  a  day  !  We  now  fee  th« 
fucce(for  of  that  Government,  Buonaparte,  arrived  nearly  at  the  fame  deficit 
which  he  left  behind  him  in  Egypt.  Already  at  Paris,  as  at  Cairo,  tlut 
trifis  is  drawing  nigh  which  will  be  fatal  to  him,  and  whence,  fooner  or 
later,  the  deliverance  of  the  focial  world  muft  relult. 

««  But  I  (hall  be  told,  you  have  for  fome  years  reprefcnted  this  crifs 
ts  near  at  hand  \  yet,  from  every  fucce(rivc  fall  the  revolutionary  Govern* 
nent  has  hfen  again  with  a  more  threatening  afpe&,  at  leaft  in  appear- 
ance, and  even  now  it  announces  armies  more  formidable  than  ever.  Evoy 
thing  indicates  either  that  the  French  have  fome  unknown  refources,  or  that 
their  deficit  is  exaggerated.  They  have  gone  on,  they  ftill  go  on,  and,  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  paft,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they 

^  '«  Speech  of  Ouvcyricr  the  Xribunei  in  th^.firft  Sclfioitf  of  iH 
AOemWy." 
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cannot  continjjc  to  go  on  for  a  great  length  of  time.'-  Such  was  literally 
the  language  holden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1799;  by  certain 
timid  men,  who  quoted,  with  ala^m,  the  brilliant  budget  in  which  the  Mi* 
nifter  Ramel  promifed  his  followers  a  revenue  of  725  millions.  And  al- 
though at  the  very  time  when  his  boafVing  thus  impofed  upon  foreigners,  as 
that  of  his  (uccedor  now  does,  in  defpair  at  feeing  the  two  Councils  of 
France  alfo  duped  'by  his  reprefentations,  and  laugh  at  his  anxiety  on  ac- 
count oF  the  deficit,  this  fame  Minifler,  in  his  report  pf  the  24th  of  April, 

'  1799?  inferted  the  following  confcffion  in  the  records  of  their  proceedings  ; 
*'  It  may  perhaps  be  neceffary  lo  combat  an  ohjeElion  which  has  been  often 
made,  but  which  has  never  been  invejltgated*,  when  it  has  been  obferved  that 
the  (ervicc  ftiH  being  fupported  in  the  midft  of  furrounding  difficulties, 
cither  thts  obftaqles  muft  have  been  txaggfrated,  or  there  ^xifted  fome  ««<* 
known  refources.     Such  reafons  were  alledged  during  the  fourth  year  ;  and 

,  during  the  preceding  years,  circumftances  were  different,  yet  were  they 
obliged  to  pafs  a  law  for  the  liquidation  of  arrears,  and  a  Umilar  law  was 
paffed  in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  fixth  year.  It  muft  not  be  concealed  from 
the  Republic,  whofe  members  love  to  know  the  truth  and  are  worthy  to 
hear  it,  that   the  deficit  between  the  receits  arid  expenditure  is  the  zuourid 

,  of  the  State",  and  is  ftie  greateft  of  all  evils  that  can  poflibly  a{Hi6b  a  Go- 
vernment.*' 

> 

The  only  poffible  means  of, warding  off,  for  a  time,  the  natural 
tffeft  of  this  alarming  evil,  is  by  continuing  the  war,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupporting  the  army  at  the  expence  of  foreign  powers.'  This  was 
the  principal  motive  which  influienccd  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  oa 
the  Continent  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Direftory,  who, 
prefled  by  their  adverfaries,  in  the  Council,  were  compellad  to  dif- 
clofe  the  fatal  fecret  to  France  and  to  Europe. 

"  In  1797,  the  Diredory  being  ftrongly  prefled  by  certain  Legiflators, 
(the  very  men  whom  they  afterwards  tranfported)  to  conclude  a  peace^  had 
not  recourfe  to  any  of  their  ufual  pretexts,  but,  in  a  private  conference, 
put  this  plain  and  pithy  qiieftion  to  them — who  will  support  oua 
ARMIES  ?  Dreadful  anfwcr,  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  explain  the  other- 
wife  inexplicable  conduft  of  the  Direftory,  the  invafion  of  owitzerland  and 
Piedmont,  the  expedition  ^o  Egypt,  the  feizure  of  Malta,  and  the  rupture 
^^f  the  negociations  at  Railadt. 

"  Who  will  support  our  armies?  Neighbours  of  France,  you 
hear  this  qucftion  !  needs  it  any  commentary  ?  You  are  deftroyedto  fupport 
them  ;  ^ou  are  deftined  to  pay  the  inftruments  of  your  ruin^  Let  your 
Princes  again  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  this  military  Government ; 
let  them  difarra  you  will  foon  fee  that  Government  inflame  its  volatile  peo- 
ple, and  again  colleft  them  by  the  found  of  the  martial  trumpet,  and  by 
inviting  them  to  bring  to  France  the  riches  of  the  world.*' 

Xecoulteux  endeavourccf,  but  in  vain,  to  combat  by  folid  reafons 
the  fplendid  chimeras  of  Garat  and  Lacuie^  all  of  which  have  been 
adopted  and  purfued  by  Buonaparte^  and  will  be  adopted  and  purfued 
by  every  fucceflive  ruler  of  revolutionary  France. — Thpri  arc  fome 
obfervations  fo  juft  in  two  of  the  fpeeches  of  Lecoutteux,  that  we 
cannot  reflft  the  temptation  to  ^u6te  them* 

«  I  oU 
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'  *f  I  obferve.ift.  that  thcrj  is  neither  liberty  nor  fovereignty  for  a  people 
who  are  defpoiled  of  their  property  or  exhaufted  by  tributes  ;  2nd.  that, 
even  (hould  we  exercifc  the  right  of  conqucft  in  Italy,  it  is  not,  with  the 
fyftcm  which  now  prevails  in  £urope  of  making  war  only  with  numerous 
armies  which  r^c^xint  an  enormous  pay  and  immenfc  fupplies  of  provifion, 
that  the  conqued  of  a  country  can  enrich  the  conqueror.  In  my  cfti- 
nation,  on  the  contrary,  one  tax  well  cftablifhed,  prudently  impofed,  cafily 
collected,  will  add  much  more  to  the  ftftngth,  power,  and  creditof  France 
conBned  within  her  prefent  limits,  than  the  fp.oils  and  tributes  of  con- 
quered nations." 

Again,  when  bent  on  renewing  the  war,  he  warned  them  of  the 
danger  rt  fulting  from  the  encouragement  of  a  military  fpirit,  and  mi- 
litary habits,  he  told  the  nation  ->- 

**  That  led  away  by  this  impulfe,  they  would  foorr  have  no  other  in* 
duftry,  no  other  habits,  no  other  labours,  no  other  morals  than  thofe  of 
war,  becaufe  in  war  alone  would  they  find  the  means  of  exiftence,  and  theii 
rclources.  How^  in  that  cale,  J^«//  W6  ever  be  able  to  make  peace?  ,Wbal 
xneafures  can  we  take  for  drawing  a  conftderable  portion  of  the  people  of 
France  from  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  will  have  become  habituated?— 
Do  we  wifh  for  peace  ? — its  return  mud  be  preceded  by  fcveTal  regulations 
df  importance,  at  the  head  of  which,  I  fhall  ever  ptacc  that  which  willfc- 
cure  to  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  indepen^dent  of  cafual  fuppliel 
and  military  contributions,  a  revenue  fuificient,  not  merely  in  opinion  but  in 
JaEl^  to  meet  the  expences  which  yo;u  yourfelves  have  fan6:toned  ami  or- 
dained. OF  equal  importance  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  will 
create  for  the  people  of  France  a  durable  revenue  dependent  on  their  labour, 
their  foil,  their  mduftry,  their  relatioris  with  foreign  powers,  their  friendj 
or  allies :— ^  rev«nue  independent  of  their  conquefls,  their  armies,  and  their 
mdvtnturej.*' 

The  want  of  money  had  a  viGble  effeft  on  the  means  taken  for  re*  ^ 
cniiting  the  army  at  the  clofe  of  1798 1  ^^ft  of  the  confcripts  wha 
joined  were  deftitute  of  cloathing,  arms,  and  accoutrements;  bat^ 
what  is  ftill  more  curious,  in  this  free  country  where  the  fpirit  of 
liberty^  i.  e.  of  mUitary  plunder^  is  faid  to  aduate  every  mind,  the 
confcripts  deferted  in  crowds,  and  not  one-tenth  part  of  them  marched; 
to  the  frontiers.- 

"  This  dreadful  refult  of  a  levy  which  the  Legiflative  Body  had  decrerf 
as  a  prodigy  which  it  A>uldca^/y  accompli (h,  mull  have  furprized  them  thf 
more  35  they  had  pronounced  a  fen  ten  ce  of  diftnheritance  on  all  who  (bould 
fail  to  join  on  the  appointed  day.  It  is  even  affcrted,  that  the  Marechauje^' 
^a  regiment  of  horfe  formerly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  travel- 
lers from  the  depredations  of  highwaymen^  and  for  thedetc£iion  and  appre- 
henfion  of  thieves  and  deferters)  *'  had  recoiirle  to  a  means  equally  lng^ 
nious  for  condu£ling  them  to  the  armies:  If  a  refpeftable  Journalift  roay. 
be  credited,  they  bound  them  together  four  and  four,  by  the  aid  of  a  macbioaF 
called  a  quadriUe^  which  only  left.their  legs  at  liberty.  But  what  was  ftill 
mbre  curious  than  this  moving  pillory,  was  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  tkc 
young  cltizen-confcripts,  by  Francis  dcNeufch&teau,  Miniftcrof  the  Home 
Department.    <^  Their  meeting,  their  depar^uie^  and  theis  arrival  will  ^ 
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kf  miTiy.  fefiiv ah.  It  is  not  now,  as  it  fc^rmcrly  was,  when  a  crotidi  of 
,  tvretchcd  militia-men  chofen  by  lot  from  the  lower  claflcs  of  Jjfeoplei  w6rq 
«lraggecl,  in  tears,  from  the  bofom  of  their  douiitr^. — All  the  children  of 
the  i\ril  families  now  arm,  without  exception,  in  defence  of  their  owrt 
caufc.  They  f«>t  out  with  joy,  and  the  fongs  of  liberty  accompany  them 
-  on  their  road.  They  go  Without  anyoineafinefs  for  thofe  whom  they  'leave  • 
befiind.** — Never,  lurely,  did  thfe  world  exhibit  fuch  a  nation  of  im- 
poftors !     .         . 

On  the  fiibjed  of  peace  with  the  French  "Republic,  the  ideas  of 
}A,  D/Ivernois  are  perfedlly  confonant  with  our  own.  He  repeats 
yvbat  we  have  laboured,  over  and  over  again,  to  prefs  upon  the  itiindjr 
of  our  countrymen  that  •<  [o  long  as  the  decree  of  , the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1792,  {hall  not  be  exprefsly  revoked,  fo  long  as  it  (hall  exift 
in  the  archives  of  thofe  who  are  indignant  at  b^ing  fufpeded  of 
h^ing  entertained  thoughts  of  repubUcanizing  Europe,  all  their 
pacific  propofitions  will  be  nothing  more  than  empty  declamations^ 
extorted  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  diftrefled  ftate  of 
their  finances/' 
.  Again — 

"  All  treaties  of  peace  v^hich  fhall  not  be  (igned  oh  their  extreme  fron-i 
tier,. or  which  Oiall  aggrandize  their  territory,  will  infallibly  contain  the 
germs  of  perpetual  war.  However  fmcere  Buonaparte  may  be  thought^ 
when  he  flgns  them,,  flill  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  his  word,  until 
he  fhall  give  a  ca.tagorical   and  latisfaftory  anfwer  to  this  queftion ; — wn$f 

Will  SUPPORT  YOUR  ARMIE^?" 

We  earneftly  exhort  the  Minifters  of  this  Country  to  attend  td 
thefe  important  points,  and  to  weigh  the  probable  confequences  of  a 
peace,  formed  under  fuch  circumftances,  and  having,  in  II,  no  ond 
feature  of  folidity  or  permanence*  Let  them  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  'France,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  fhall  meditate 
and  execute  new  prpjefts  of  boftility ;  and  let  tnem  think,  moft  fe* 
rioufly,  what  then*  will  be  the  feelings,  what  then  the  opinions  of 
their  countrymen  !  If  they  will  ^«ry«r  our  author  through  the  train 
pf  reafoning  which  is  contained  in  the,  concluding  chapter  of  this 
Volume,  they  will  there  find  that  it  is  imjpoffible  for  the  French  Go- 
rernmenc  to  maintain  its  armies  at  its  owii  expence ;  and  they  will 
iifcover  alfo,  in  the  comparative  ftatemeat  of  the  refources  of  the  two 
rountries,  the  moft  folid  grounds  of  fatisfa£lion,  if  they  purfue  a 
Iteady,  confiftent,  and  honourable  line  of  condufi,  but  inceffant  fub- 
kSt  for  reproach,  fliould  they  facrifice  the  folid  interefts  of  Britaiii 
:9  a  too-eager  longing  after  peace* 

We   muft  again  return  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  maft   ; 
\i  interefting    information  which   he   has   colleded  together,   and 
igain  exprefs  our  regret  that  his  work  has  not  appeared  in  au  £ng« 
ilh  drefs* 
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Le  Veritable  Amateur  de  fa  Patrie -,  i.e.  The  True  Lover  oj^  his  Country  \ 
cry  a  Treaiije  on  Sovereignty^  with  rejte£t  to  its  Origin^  its  Ohjul, 
its  Functions y  and  its  fevtral  Modifications  ;  with  a  concije  Defer iption 
of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Roman  KtpubltCy  of  the  Kingdom  oj  Lngiani^ 
and  more  particularly  that  of  France.  By  M.  Clemence.  Pp.  224. 
Dulau.     i8oi» 

"  Religion  is  the  bafis  of  all  good  politics." 

THIS  is  the  leading  pofition  of  the  little  volume  before  us.  The 
author  fays — **  As  foon  as  we  lofe  fi^iht  of  refpedt  to  the  Divi- 
nity, then  the  words  juftice,  truth,  virtue,  and  love  of  our  country, 
which  alone  can  render  fociety  amiable  and  happy,  would  be  only 
names,  without  reality  and  void  of  fenfe.  Religion  is  founded  upon 
an  immovable  bafis ;  but  were  it  evenfalfe^  it  would  be  deftrable  that 
rt  were  true,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  palfions  incident  to»  human  na-  , 
ture,  to  confolidate  and  confirm  focial  order,  and  prefcrve  the  peace 
of  States.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  even  the  heathen  legiflators 
have  always  fupported  their  laws  by  the  worfhip  of  fome  divinity." 

Thefe  are  truths  which   infidels,  even  modern  infidels,  have  ad- 
mitted, and  muft  for  ever  admit.    Voltaire,  the  bold,  the  blafphemous,  ^ 
enemy  of  Chriitianity,  was  convinced  of  th^  abfolute  neceffityof 
divine  worihip. 

'•  Si  pieu  n'exiftait  pas  il  faudrait  Tinvcnter*," 

hid  he;  and  on  this  fcntiment  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleafurc. 

M.  Clemence  pretends  not  to  originality  ,  but  candidly  tells  his 
readers,  that  **  this  work  is  only  a  collefiiion  of  what  many  celebrated 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  faid  before"  him. 

**  I  p*y,**  he  continues,  *'  to  their  talents  and  knowledge  an  ho- 
mage di£tated  by  gratitude.  If  I  comprefs  their  principles  in  fo  ftiort 
a  fpace,  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  readily  be  laid  hold  of 
by  fuch  as  have  not  fufficient  leifure  to  colte£t  them  from  their  ori- 
ginal fources.*' 

'  Such  an  employment  of  time  is  laudable  ;  and  we  would  willingly 
promote  the  circulation  of  a  book  fo  likely  to  produce  beneficia) 
effe£ts  among  thofc  claflTes  of  people  for  whofe  perufal  it  is  more  par*l 
ticularly  intended.  .  I 

It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  The  True  Lover  of  his  Country  is 
printed  in  French  and  Engliih,  on  alternate  pages. 


^elques  Semaines  de  Paris — Parifian  Weeks.    3  Vols.  i2mo.    180I1 
*'  To  correft  the  manners,  we  ftiould  unveil  them." 

SUCH  is  the  motto  which  the  author  of  this  work  has  adopted 
As  a  truth,  hgwever,  it  can  be  only  partially  received ;  ^ox  it  will 
jiot  be  denied,  that  there  are  manners  fo  difgufting,  fo  infamous,  fo 


*  If  there  cxifts  no  God,  one  Ihould  be  invented. 

pcrnicious> 
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pernicious,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  publip  eye.  For  the  prefer-^ 
vation  of  order  and  morals  in  the  community,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
licentioufnefs  of  brothels  lliould  be  expofedto  the  vigilance  of  the  Po- 
lice; but  furely  that  licentioufnefs  is  unfit  for  general  infpedioni  par- 
ticularly oi  the  female  part  of  fociety,  whpfe  minds  cannot  be  too 
fediiloully  reftrained  from  the  knowledge  of. evil. 

We  have  nor  forgotten — we  fhall  not  eafily  forget— that  truly  in- 
famous^publication,  The  Nun,  by  Philofopher  Diderot.  It  contained 
a  deyelopemen.t  of  foenes,  which,  if  they  evet  exifted>  but  in  the 
vitiated  imagination  of  the  author^,  fiiould,  for  the  honour  of  hitma* 
tntyy  have  been  for  ever  concealed  .  The  book  now  before  ua  is  al- 
moft  Equally  reprbhenfible.  The  author's  intention  might  indeed  be 
good  ;  but,  like  Dryden's  plays,  his  performance  ^'  fmacks  too 
ftrohgiy  of  the  vices  which  it  afFefts  to  reprehend."  In  unii^eiling 
the  manners,  the.  flagrant  immoralities  of  French  republicans,  he  has 
outraged  decency  and  every  thing  that  is  virtuous. 

It  is  as  unjuft  to  withhold  praife,  as  to  omit  cenfure,  where  it  is 
merited.  The  baneful  effeSs  of  gaming  (with  fome  judicioqs  com- 
ments on  that  deftruSive  vice)  are  here  fuccefsfully  expofed.  The 
author,  too,  cxpofes  tfte  folly  and  libertinifm  of  tTiofe  who  have  been 
in  power,  and  the  mifery  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  cxift 
under  the  control  of  fuch  authority  as  modern  France  exhibits.  But 
mark  the  boafted  freedom  and  independance  of  the  French  fpirit!-^ 

I  We  cannot  refrain  from  amujing  our  readers  with  the  following  very 
MODEST,  and,  no  doubt,  very  juji  tu\og\^  on  that  great  man — that^ 

.  hero  who  was  born  to  be  admired ;  that  unrivalled,  unequalled  wonder 
of  the  world,  Bonaparte,  Firft  Conful  of  France  ! 

**  Extortion  organized  itfelf  at  all  points !  the  territory  was  about  to  be 
i  invaded !  difcord  fanned  the  flames  of  civil  war,  fomented  by  tyrannical  an4' 
i  difadrous  meafujres !  Our  armies,  deprived  of  all  by  the  enormous  dilapida- 
I  tions  of  their  chiefs,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth,  when  a  man— «?» 
I  extraordinary  man — a  man  whofe  merit  fur pajfc^  his  reputation — a  man  haH* 
\iuated  to  enckain  viBory  and  the  elements  to  bis  fortune,  returned  from  the 

diftant  Hiores  of  the  Eafl !  He  faw  that  a  revolution  was  indifpenfible ;  that 
p  muft  be  entire  and  unprecedented  !—*In  reviving  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
f  the  French,  he  thought  to  make  them  abjure  that  indifference  fo  prejudicial 
;. to  their  glory;  and,  in  enfuring  their  niture  happinefs,  he  wifhed  to  in* 
I  fiuence  them  in  its  promotion.  He  faw  that  he  mufl  compleat  it  at  once  $ 
:  that  the  more  dangerous  the  enterprife,  the  more  it  required  an  enlightened 
tand  fuperior  under/landing.     The  great  man  knew    how   to  appre* 

ciATE  himself;  he  daredy  and  his  courage  was  crowned  with  fuccefst" 

Is  this  irony? — O  fhame,  where  is  thy  blufh  1 


J  new  Method  of  In/iru£fion  for  Infancy^  including  Moral  Leffins  for 
Children  of  five  or  fix  Tears ^  Dialogues^  a  Tale ^  detached  maxims^ 
Moaeh  of  Compofition,  Hijkrical  and  Moral  Romances^  and  a  new 
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.    Method  jor  teaching  Children  to  Draw  arid  Paint,     By  Madame  dc 
GenHs.     I  Vol.      i2mo.     Hamburgh.     1799* 

THE  "  Models  of  Compofition,"  intended  for  children  of  tea 
or  twelve  years  old,  form  the  principal,  and  oioft  interefting, 
«tfwZ(yoflhis  work.  A  queftion  is  propounded,  as-^"  What  are 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  a  great  fortune?"  To  this, 
tlie  anfwer  or  explicati'on,  ferving  as  a  model,  is  annexed;  which, 
having  perufed,  the  pupil  is  reciuiredto  deliver  the  (ubftance  thereof  . 
in  his  own  words.  ,  Several  fubjefls  are  thus  difculTed  ;  after  which, 

?ue(lions  of  comparifon  are  delivci«d;  and,  to  them,  fucceed  "  Falfc 
)pinlons,"  with  their  **  Refutations,"  all  treated  in  a  fimilar  man- 
per, — As  the  eradication  of  error  is  at  all  times  ferviceable,  the  '*  Re- 
futations" merit  particular  praife. 

Somethings  refembling  this  mode  of  improvement  in  compofition, 
has  been  recommended  (we  believe  by  Dr.  Blaif)  and  certainly  is  very 
judicious.  As  far  as  it  relates  to  children,  however,  the  idea  appears 
to  have  originated  with  Madame  de  Genlis.-rThe  whole  of  our  au- 
thor's plan  4^  refpeflably  executed,  and  may  be  rendered  ufeful. 


Atemaires  Anecdotiques^  &c,  i.  t..  Anecdotes  tending  td  illuftrate  theHiftor] 
of  Ihe  French  Revoiution.     PuMiflifed  by  the  Tranflator  of  Oberon. 
~   lamo.  pp.268;     Fuchs.     Paris,    1801. 

THIS  little  volume  contains  the  melancholy  hiflory  of  two  families, 
profcribed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  and  expofed  to  all  the  horrid  opprefiion,  perlccution,  and  cru- 
elty, which  have  fo  ftrongly  marked  the  reigns  of  every  fanguinary 
defpot  wKo  has  fiicccffively  ufurped  the  fupreme  power  in  that  defolat- 
cd  country,  fince  the  diflblution  of  its  lawful  government,  and  the 
murder  or  its  lawful  monarch^  The  firft  of  thefe,  written  in  1796, 
is  the  hiffory  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  l^ft  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  when  very  young,  is  anxious  to  revifit  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  has  lieft  an  aged  mother,  and  an  amiabte 
young  lacjy,  (his  coufin,)  to  whom  he  is  bethrothed.  The  mc^ 
adopted  for  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes,  the  pbfervations  whidi  be 
Slakes,  and  the  dangers  which  he  encounters,  form  a  pleaiing  and  in- 
terefting narrative.  After  thehoufes  of  his  father  and  uncle  had  beat 
rcducecTto  a(hes  by  the  mob,  who  had  murdered  hi^  father,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  family  repaired  to  Paris,  which  feemedtobe  the  only 
place  of  fafety. 

*'  They  hoped,  by  feeding  a  retired  Hf^,  and  taking  no  cogni^^ancc  of 
political  intrigues  or  public  affairs,  they  might  live  unnoticed  and  unknown : 
Vain  hope!  fte  greateft  affiOtions  awaited  them. 

*'  The  domiciliary  viiits  did  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  unknown; 
otie  of  the  Princijpal  Jacobins,  minifter  to  Robefpierre^.cail  his  eye  on  SopWai 
(that  is  my  coufin 's  name,)  who  had  the  misfortune  to  pledfe  him.  He 
Accordingly  propofed  to  marry  her ;  that  is,  to  live  with  her  untill  his  paf" 
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J5on  fliould  be  fatlsfied  ;  for  marriage  had  ceafed  to  be  any  thing  more  th3j^L 
a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  which  lafted  no  longer  than  till  either  of  the- 
parties  wifhed  l:o  diflblve  it  3  it  was  an  additional  lure,  a  new  incitement  to 
libertinifm. 

"  Sophia  rejeded  his  propofition  w5th  horror  5 — nothing  more  was  rc- 
qbifite  toeffe^her  ruin  and  that  of  her  friends  j  they  were  all  members  of  a 
peifecuted  cdft,.and  therefore  they  were  all  enemies  to  the  (late  j  they  wei-C 
denounced  as  fuqh,  apprehended,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  amidft  hundreds 
of  innocent  vi6tims. 

'  "  Sophia's  father  foon  loft  his  life  by  the  revolutionary   axe,  and  hW 
daughter  and  her  mother  daily  expected  the  fame  fate.     They  efca  J)ed,  how-* 
ever,  after  they  had  been  imprifoned  fifteen  months,  and  retired  to  a  coun^* 
try  town,  where  Adrian  (fuch  is  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  piece) 'ai 
femgth  refolved  to  join  them. 

'  **  I  burnt  with  the  defire  of  reviliting  my  friends  and  my  countryj  of 
wbich  I  h^d  bieen  declared  the  enemy,  though  never  was  it  dearer  to  me? 
Every  emotioa  of  my  heart  declared  this  truth  j  and  I  felt  an  intereft  ia  her 
fuccefsj  I  deplored  her  divisions  and  her  misfortunes,-  1  traced,  in  the 
map,  all  the  movements  of  my  antient  comrades  3  1  rejoiced  in  their  vic- 
tories ;  I  wept  whenever  a  want  of  difcipline,  or  the  diforders  of  the  £614 
diery  obfcured  the  glory  of  their  triumphs !" 

His  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  he  paffed  from  the  fron^ 
tiers  of  Switzerland  to  Paris,  are  ftriking* 

/'  The  depopulation  of  the  villages  was  very  perceptible  ;  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  IXaw  none  but  women,  old  men,  and  children,  all  of  whom 
^ere  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  eartii.  Moft  of^heyouTig  men  Had 
died  in  the  field,  or  in  the  conrfe  of  the  revolution,  or  were  yet  with  the 
irnoy.  I  perceived  a  void  of  feveral  generations,  which  the  lapfe  of  a  cenC 
tury  would  be  fcarcely  fufficietn  to  till  up.  This  obfervatioti '  led  me  to  rei 
ath  on  the  cruel  war  which  llill  raged,  and  I  could  not  conceive  how  it  waa 
pbffible  for  men  to  facriiice  the  happinefs  of  their  country  and  the  precioui 
Mood  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  mad  pride  of  extending  'a  territory  al- 
Ifeady  too  extenlive,  by  the  conqtieft  of  countries,  which  the  language, 
iabifcs,  and  genius  of  their  inhabitaiits,  have  fepkrated  from  France  by  in-* 
fiirmountable  barriers.  I  often  entered  into  converfiltioit  with  peafahtS 
whonvl  met  on  the  road  ;  I  founded,  as  far  as  I  durft,  their  opinions  anrf 
fcnllments,  and  I  found  them  nearly  all  of  one  mind.  Tired  of  the  rcvo* 
hition,  anxious  for  peace,  tranquillity,  order,  and  religion,  pra6licable  la^^si 
sod  men  of  integrity  at  the  head  of  all  public  offices.  Whenever  I  obferv- 
W  a  beautiful  country  feat,  fome  ancient  ca:flle,  a  convent,  or  a'manufadoryj^ 
I  enqijired  the  name  of  the  prbprietof.  At  one  time  he  pn)ved  ioht  ^, 
Refrefentaivuey  who  had  acquired  the  widow's  or  orphan's  inheritance ;  at 
another,  a  contra6lor,  who,  threr.  years  Jbef ore,  had  worn  wooden  *lhoe^,  and 
tt^ho,  after  having  abufed  the  confidence  of  government,  poifoned  the  fol- 
diers  with  bad  provilions,  and,  (as  a  journalift  well  obferved)  diftribuied 
pafteboard  (hoes  and  canvas  ihirts  to  the  defenders  of  the  country,  haU 
retired  to  enjoy  iii  peace  the  fruits  of  his  patriotifm.  Several  manufa6l:o-' 
ries  had  beep  converted  into  magazines  for  the  army)  and  a  Jew  Rabbin 
from  Amfterdam,  had  converted  the  church  into  a  fynagogue  !  1 ! 

'*  In  palling  through  a  confidcrable  fown>  the  capital  of  a  department,  I 
few  a  magnificent  chariot  rollii^g  along,  drawn  by  two  fuperb  horfes :  it 
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"was  tie  only  carriage  in  the  city,  whicli  was  formerly  a  rery  opulent  placjj. 
Ifft^  a  htamed  a  great  number  of  carriages.  I  was  cnrions  to  know  whofe 
it  Was,  and,  on  enquiry,  I  found  it  belonged  to  a  CorhmilTary  of  theGo- 
^ernmertt!  !  !'*  ' 

,3^hc  defcription  of  Paris  IS  equally  defcrving  of  notice, 

^  While  1  waited  for  ray  letters,  I  vifited  everj  part  of  the  ancient  capi; 
tal  of  France.  *  1  was  every  where  accompanied  by  my  friends,  whofe  affift- 
ance  was  indeed  qeceflary,  for  Paris  was  no  longer  the  fame,  and  1  fcaroely 
Icnew  it  again.  I  iliould  have  been  lefs  a  ftranger  at  Rome  under  the  reign 
of  Jiip  6 1  (I  d!mperor,  than  in  the  city  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  from  which 
I  had  not  been  abfent  more  than  five  years:  The  houfes,  indeed,  with  fomc 
few  alterations,  were  the  famfc,  and  the  ftreets  were  the  fame  5  but  tl  e  in- 
habitants were  very  different,  ^  :      -      ,        " 

"  Moft  perfons  of  opulence  had  become  poor,  but  all  the  poor  l^d  not 
become  rich,  for  nf  ver  was  wretchednefs  fo  general :  but  certain  cba- 
Vadcrs  had  enriched  them felves  at  tlie  public  cxpence, -and  in  their  eyes  it 
'wafc  a  crime  to  maintain,  that  every  body  was  not  happy.  At  every  IbopI 
»ct  with  ftrange  cufloms,  and  figures  ftill  more  ftrange. 

"  With  the  legiflators  the  Roman  tunic  had  been  replaced  by  the  red  cap; 
but  neither  the  red  c^  nor  the  Roman  tunic  had  fobered  the  heads  of  the 
Tarifians.  Sometimes,  on  feeing  Deputies,  Dire6lors,  and  State  jVleflengers, 
pafs  in  their  drefsof  ceremony,  I  fancied  myfelf  at  a  performance  in  the  fa- 
Durbsof  St  -\nthony,  daring  the  antient  Saturnalia  in  the  Capitol;  for  the 
Tiiodern  Senators  had  adopted  the  drefs  of  the  antient  Romans  5  apd  I  was  x 
l^old  that  they  were  fo  difguifed  by  them,  that  their  oldeft  friends  fc^rcely 
•knew  them.  * 

•'  Mufi  not  the  people  always  have  their  mafquerades  ?  faid  one  of  my 
friends  who  obierved  myfurprize,  whether  it  be  men  drefTed'in  a  tunica, 
a.  harlequin's  jacket  3  like  Punch,  oraTurkifh  nobleman;  with  a  bat  a  la 
jienri  IV,  or  with  the  cap  of  Folly,  it  isdill  a  mafquerade;  and  it  is  indif- 
peniibly  necelfary  to  thofe  who  govern,  in  order  to  influenice  the'  minds  g( 
i)xQ  people,  whQfe  reafon  is  feated  in  thjeir  eyes, 

'  •'  Moft  of  the  boufes  were  as  much  difguifed  as  the  inhabitants;  tbofe 
of  tradrfmen,  taverns,  public  houffes,  &c.  were  covered  with  patriotic  em- 
blems, liberty- figns.  daubed  over  with  the  nationjil  colours...  Itfeemcdas 
ifthepeq>le,  afraid  of  forgetting  that' they  were  free,  were  refolved to 
Jiave  objects  to  remind  them  of  it  perpetually  before  their  eyes.  There 
were  altars  to  liberty,  ^at  es  of  liberty,  liberty  fquares  j  liberty  was  every 
where  infcribed,  but  I  jiever  coidd  find  any  one  who  could  define  the  na- 
-  ti^re  of  French  liberty.  If  it  were  p*  ffihle  ?hat  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  our 
a'evolutiott,,  could  have  come  to  Paris,  he  would  havp  been  induced  t» 
feelieve  that  a  new  horde  of  Vaiadals  had  taken  pofTefTion  of  the  city;  for 
lie  would  have  every  where  defcried  the  ruin  of  fome  edifice  which  had 
j>cen  deflroyed/  becaufe  it  was  conflru6ted. under  the  ancient  Government) 
and,  in  moft  of  the  decent  houfes,  tfiis  dfeath  warrant — National  Property* 
,  "  I  vifit  d  the  different  theatres,  the  number  of  which  was  coniiderablj 
augmented,  but  to, the  prejudice  of  the  dramatic  art»  <;>f  manners,  and  of 
0>orals.  They  no  longer  performed  "any  of  thofe  ma^lerly  produ61ion8 
'^hicb  had  dignified  the  French  Theatre.  The  public  no  longer  though^ 
with  V  orntnle,  no  longer  wept  with  Racine,  no  longer  laughed  with  Mo- 
liere ;  Quna^  PoIi£t$^f,  Atbalic,  Zaire,  Le  Tartuffe,  he  Mijantbropey  hn^  ^^ 
been  baniihedirom  the  flage  as  Royalifb^  they  were  as  unknown  to  tho 
'.    .  .     ..V  .,'■  .  .  ..  ..      ...  :  ..-         ...   .^'  K'.;'    -Paritoi 
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.  Parifians  as-  Numa,  Metellus,  Scipio,  Fabius.  or  the  Knights  ^cfjhei  ^^^^ 
Tdbte,  Ihftead  oi  the  chefd'oiuvres  of  the  huina.n  mind,  we  faw  picices  the 
nh»(l  di final  and  tirefome;r  ihipid  comedies,  very  .pjitriolic,  but  uttei;lj^^  de- 
ft'tute  of  prpbabiliry,  nature,  or  intereft.  I  did  not  know  wheiher  to  afcribe 
tliis  change  to  the  bad  talte-  of  the  authors  who  wrote  for  the  ftage,  or  to 
that  of  he  public.  1  he  audience  was  no  longer  compofed,  as  formerly,  of 
enlightened  amateurs,  whom  a  refined  education,  a  pure-  talte,  and  9  folid 
judgment,  ii.vited  tothe  enjoyment  of  the  moft  noble,  as  the  moll  delight- 
ful of  all  recreations*  r        .     • 

"  The  boxes  were  filled  with  abandoned  women,  and  contraddrs  ffill 
more  abandoned-,  who  c^me  to  make  a  moft  indecent  difplay  of  the  fruits 
of  tlit^ir  proftitution  or  of  their  rapine,  and  tp  infult  the  public  mifery  tJy 
their  Ihameful  luxury.  If  here  and  there  Was  feen  by  chance  fome  decent 
man  or  woman,  they  appeared  humiliated  at  finding  themfelves  in  fuch 
company. 

"  The  pit  was  filled  with  perfons  of  all  defcriptions,  moft  of  them  with- 
out knowledge,  education,  or  dilcernment,  ,applaudir\g  the  molt  infipid 
jokes,  of  the  moft  grols  obfcenities.  On  expreliing  my  furprize  at  this  to 
my  friends,  they  anfwered — '*  You  would  be  lefs  aftoniihecf,  hi  you  had 
witneired,  like  us,  the  events  which  have  had  an  influence  on  the  tafte  of 
Frenchmen  5  this  nation  is  no  longer  the  fame  that  it  was  5  feven  years  of 
a  revolution,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  have  totally  changed 
the  inclinations  and  charader  of  the  people.  They  have  cf  afed  to  laugh, 
and  muft  have  fomething  extraordinary  to  amufe  them.  Accuftomed, 
during  that  period,  to  the  moft  Sanguinary  fcenes,  to  the  harangues  of  thofe 
/iirious  orators  who  Ihewed  them  happinefs  in  perfpedive,^  and  gave  them 
mifery  in  reality,  they  are  no  longer  pleafed  with  fymple  and  natural  repre- 
fentations,  but  require,  on  the  ftage,  fuperriatural  fcenes :  hence  thefe 
/nonftrous  produdions,  this  enfeebled  ftyle,  and  thefe  improbable  incidents, 
which  are  only  aftonilhing  to  fuch  as  have  their  tafte  ftill  uncorrupt^d,  qt 
who  are  ftrangers  to  the  cfFe6ts  of  the  revolution. 

"  The  famous  Mufeum  contained  a  heap  of  precious  articles,  taken  away 
from  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  confifcatcd  cabinets  of  the  qurioq^. 
Every  day  a  freftifupply  arrived,  and  the  whole  formed,  perhaps,  ihe  moft 
complete  collection  of  curiofities  which  ever  exifted  1  But  the  fight  of  them 
only  excited,  in  my  mind;  fentiments  of  grief  and  pain.  The  fcarceft 
ftones  were  o'bfcured  in  my  eyes  by  the  means  \>y  which  they  had  been  ac- 
.quired.  I  could  not  look  at  the  moft  efteemed  picture,  without  refleding 
that  its  maftf  r  had,  doubtlefs,  either  perilhed  on  a  fcaffuld,  or  elfe  dragg^ 
on  a  miferable  exiftence  in  fome  obfcure  corner  ot  the  globe;  and  the 
moft  beautiful  ftatue  appeared  to  me  ftaified  with  the  blood  of  fome  unfo?- 
'tunate  being.  Xet  us  quit  this  place,  faid  Ito  my  friends— ^thp  richeft  col- 
lediou  can  have  no  charms  for  me  when  I  know  it  \Q  be  the  l)*uit  of  injuf- 
*tice,  perfecution,  and  violence,'*  r        . 

This  fentiment  reflefts  credit  on  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author  j 
and,  for  the  honour  of  human  natUrc,  we  wi[h  that  tne  fame  objed;s 
may  ^.Iways  produce  the  fame  rpfledtions  in  every  mind. 

''  My  conductors  made  iTie  obfervethe  fpifit  ofjqhhing,  (agiotage)  vvhich 
prevailed  upiverfally,  and  extended  to  every  article  5  filks,  coals,  rnandats,  / 
Vood,  ihoes,  butter ;  it  iufeded  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  women  and 
ilbildren,  '  Jobbing  fecmeil  t©  be  ftill  oiore  neeeflary  to  the  Parifians  than 
plays.    .'     '  ^  '    ■■••"•  •'•••='"••■  .    ^ 
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"  Honeft  men,  niltied  by  the  revolution,  jobbed  like  the  reftj  itw'^s  tb(j 
pnly  mecins  of  fubliftencc  that  remained  to  t(iem»  Never  ha.d  the  circuliar 
"tiort  of  nabney,  or  its  reprefentative,  been  fo  rapid ;  people  bought  and 
-fold,  and  re-bought  what  they  had  fold  in  order  to  fell  it  again.  This  was 
palled  trade  ^  but  it  was  a  wretched  trade>  which  pnly  tended  to  enrich  a 
jfcw  rogues. 

"  Certain  pcrfons  turned  ufurers,  and  lent  money  at  the  moderatp  intercft 
of  five  or  fiJi  pf*T  crpt.  per  month.  The  love  of  gain  had  ftifled  every  gene? 
rous  impulfe  of  the  heart,  and  degraded  every  mind  ;  but  what  affli6ted  roe 
jnoft,  was  to  fee  inlmoi-ality,  irreligion,  and  a  total  abfence  of  all  principlp, 
among  the  gteat  mafs  of  the  people.  I  fancied  myfVlf  in  a  nation  of 
a^heifts.  The  children  were  brought  up  in  that  pcrfualion  \  :bey  bad  nq 
refpe6l  nor  confideration  for  their  parents,  who  inftilled  into  their  minds 
no  one  principle  of  religion  or  morality;  they  lived  lifee  beafts... without 
jthat  reftr^int  which  checks  the  indulgence  of  human  paQions,  without  that 
confolatory  idea  which  foothes  the  pain,  and  wifhput  that  bepeficent  rpfig? 
nation  which  teaches  man  to  ftipport  it.  , 

"  I  (huddered  as  I  refledted  on  the  per^rerfeneft  of  the  fiicceeding  genera- 
tion,wbich  I  could  not  but  coniider  as  a  fcourge,  not  lefs  dangerous  to  France 
jberfclf,  than  to  her  neighbours.- — I  faw  irreligion  ftifle  the  fentiments  of  nature 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  filentlydeftroy  aniongft  the  people  the  principles 
of  focial  order.  Confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  hiftory  pre'enied  tomjr 
mind  d  horrible  pidtiire  of  crimes  and  caiarnities ;  the  earth  appeared, 
^o  ray  inaagination,  coveied  with  a  deadly  v  il,  more  finifter  thap  the  fian- 
danj  that  is  difplayei  in  the  days  of  revolt,  more  gloomy  and  more  alami: 
Jng  than  the  black  flag  which  covers  the  lofty  towers  of  a  city  infe6ted  with 
the  plague.  •  Already  wer^  the  jjreadful  effects  ol  this  profligacy  vifiblej 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  theft,  murder,  and  fuicide ;  the  couhtry  was  \»r 
inhabitable  >  and,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  every  one  fled  to  the  towns  ii) 
fearch  of  that  fecurity  which  was  not  to  be  found,  for  even  there  criroa 

were  tr^^'^'^P^^''^'  ^^  ^^®  ^^™c  w^  beared  of  a  mother  and  her  daughter? 
ftripped  of  their  all,  and  afterwards  violated,  by  brutal  ruffians ;  at  ano: 
ther,  oif  a  ^age  (lopped  and  robbed,  ^d  all  the  paflengei*s  murdered,  that 
no  proof  might  be  left  againfl  the  culprits ;  here/  a  child,  ten  years  old, 
though  takejtt  in  the  fa^,  denied  the  theft  with  nnparall^ed  effrontery,; 
and  there,  the  father  of  a  family  plunged  in  the  river,  that  be  might  not 
furyiye  the  rpifer}-  of  flcing  his  children  perifii  with  want. 

-ff  Alas  I  1  one  day  excjaimed,  when  fliut  up  with  my  friends,^  we  were 
^eploring  the  fatal  effe^s  of  this  political  fcotirge,  fuch  then  are  At  fruiti 
of  that  revolution  ^hicb  was  to  atchieve  the  happinefs  of  the  world  I  Where: 
ever  I  cafl  iny  eyes  I  perceived  nothing  but  crimes,  hatred,  and  vengeance, 
P^rfecutors  and  perieeuted.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  more  was  neccf- 
lary  to  enfure  hai>pin^fs  than  a  revolution  i  but  rt  h  not  fufficient  to  be  frcfr 
in  order  to  be  happy,  the  fources  of  freedom  itfelf  muft  be  pure,  and  frce- 
dont)  itfeif  niufl  be  durable  3  but  how  can  that  edifice  be  durable^  W^icbif 
foui^ded  on  t}ie  poyeablc  biafis  of  immorality  and  error  ?** 

T}iefc  arc  judicious  rcfleftions  which  muft  have  daijy  occurred  to  the 

niiridofeyery  hoiieft  man^   and  certain  it  is,  that  age?  yet  unborn  arc 

^eftined  to  feel  the  effe£ls  of  this  direful  fcourge,  and  that  Republican 

France  will  prove  a  punifbment  to  herfelf,  and  a  curfe  to  her  neighp 

ours  I  •  ^ 
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After  Adratih^d found  his  family,,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to 
his  Sophia^  the  greateft  diiiiculty  occurred  in  finding  a  j^icft  to  pcft- 
fofm  the  ceremony.  *^  All  religions  were  tolerated  ;  but,  by  one  of 
thofe  cojitradi^lions  which  were  obVervable  in  every  part  of  the  adrnU 
nistration,  the  true  Catholic  religion  was  the  only  one  tha't  W3iS 
profcribed," — Such  will  ever  be  the  cafe  where  an  eftabli/hed  religion 
is  deflroyed,  and  univerfal  toleration  proclaimed. 

AdHan  is  difcovered,  after  he  has  rerhaiped  fome  time  in  France, 
by  a  Jacobin  officer  of  the  Municipality,  the  fame  who  had  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  Sophia  at  Paris,  and  who  now  renewed  his  li- 
centious addrefles..  This  man  threw  Adrian  into  prifon,  where  lie 
was  condemned  to  die,  but  efFeftcd  his  efcape,  through  the  a<5tive  pcr- 
feverance  and  rcil>]ution  of  his  wife,  and  the  benevolence  of  a  friend, 
who,  though  a  French  Republican,  proved  to  be  an  honeft  man« 
Excepiio  pro))at  regulumr 

The  fecond  hiftory  is  entitled  **  Theclc  de  Flormont,"  the  heroine 
of  which,  a  married  woman,  had  alfo  become  an  obje£l  of  defire  to  a 
man  in  power,  who  contrived  to  throw  her  hoifband  and  father  into 
prifon,  though  they  had  never  emigrated  nor  even  committed  any  of- 
fence •  and,  in  order  to  punifh  her  for  her  refufal  to  comply  with  hjs 
adulterous  propofals,  conveyed  her  to  Lyons,  under  a  pretence  of 
making  her  happy,  by  reftoring  to  her  her  imprifoned  relatives,  but/ 
in  faft,  to  enjoy  the  barbarous  gratification  of  rendering  her  an-cyt* 
witnefs  to  the  execution  both  of  her  father  and  her  hufband.t 

We  believe  thefe  to  be  true  accounts;  thercis  certainly  nothing  in 
them  fo  atrocious  as  thoufands  of  fads  which  have  been  publiihed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Regicide  Government  of  France.  They  are  toM 
with  fimplicity  ;  and,  independently  of  the  obfervations  with  whidk 
they  are  interfperfed,  the  fadts  themfelvcs  infpire  the  reader  with  i 
lively  intereft. 
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oyage  en  Grhe. — Travels  in  Greece,  by  Xavier  Scrofani,  a  Sicilian  5 
ferformed  in  i  ^jC^^and  1 795.  Tranjlated from  the  Italian^  by  J.  F.  C. 
JBlan villain,  Tranflator  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  IVith  a  General 
.  Aiap  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece^  and  Ten  Tables  of  the  Commerce 
of  the  Venetian  Jflands^  of  the  M&rea^  and  of  the  Southern  Romelia, 
3V0IS.  8vo»     1 80 1. 

SIGNIOR  S<;rofani  is  a  fcntimental  and  energetic  writer.     In  hit 
prefixed  addrefs  to  his  friend's,  he  fays  : 

**  All  civxiifed  nations  muft  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  oJF 
Crccce  ;  and,  fiiom  another  caufe,  I  afpire  not  to  the  honour  of  in  drilling 
ihem  :  thegreatnefiof  the  talk,  which  is  far  beyond  my  capacity,  deters  me. 
But,  if  I  cannot  in(lru6l,  I  may  perhaps  fucceed  in  amiifmg.  I  have  6n. 
joyed  much,  becauic  I'have  felt  fenfibly  :  but,  to  produce  the  {amc  cifefihs 
on  my  readeri^  it  is  not  fufEcient  to  fiqd  in  them  a  difpofition  fimilar  to  my 
pwn,  inciined  to  melancholy  apd  fenfibility,  th^y  fliould  alfo,  like  me,  have 
jbe^ddthcftnking  and  avyfulxuics  of  Greeccj  the  bright  fun  of  Sparta,  of 
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Athens,  and  of  Thermopylae  ;  in  fine,  they  fhould  cnt€f  into  Ihc  m^uTal 
dilpofition  of  my  heart,  which  induces  me  toiove— to  love  \^>th  ar4our\  all 
that  (urrounds  mc,  which  expands  my  foul,  to  the,  profpeft  of  all  that  is 
ftriking  and  delightful.  You,  my  dear  friends,  you  onlv  can  believe  mc; 
you  know  h9w  dearly  yon  were  cheriflied  as  loon  as  you  became  known  to 
mc ;  and  you  arc  convinced  that  my  heart,  incapable  of  indifiercnce  or  fuf- 
picion,  can  never  ceafe  to  love  you.  This  is  lutficient  for  me  :  I  defire  no 
addition  to  mv  happincfs*  If  permitted  to  mingle  your  names  with  mylaft 
£gh,  1  (hall  die  iacis&ed."    . 

From  ah  author  who  writes  thus,  itmav  beexpefted  that  his  feelings 
will  frequently  overpower  his  reafon.  He  is  indeed  fometimes  extra- 
vagant and  queruloiis  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the,  French 
tranflation  before  us,  h^;  is  an  Interefting  .«iid  pieafing  writer,  by  np 
means  deficient  in  requifite  information.  So  many  travels  intoGreecc 
have  been  publilhed  ;  the  various  beauti'^s  and  antiquities  of  that  ce- 
lebrated country  have  been  exhibited  in  fo  many  points  of  view,  and 
"fomuch  has  been  faidon  thefubjccl,  that,  without  detailing  therout* 
of  the  prefent  <vriter,  we  (hall  merely  p'efent  our  rcdeis  with  a  lew 
^xccrpts,  fuch  as,  by  their  novel  or  amuiing  turn,  are  calculated  to 
excite  attention. 

A  brief  account  of  the  fic^e  of  Corfou,  and  its  deliverance  fromtte 
ravages  of  the  Turks  in  1716,  is«fucceeded  by  the  following  enter? 
taining  pafljge : 

«  **  The  inhabitants  of  Corfou  attributed  this  event  (the  deliverance  of  the 
town)  to  a  miracle  of  St.  Spiridion,  znd  the  Mare/chal  de  Schoulembourgio 
his  own  military  talents,  and  the  valour  of  his  foldiers.  The  ienateof  Ve- 
nice, not  to  be  at  variance  with  fo  great  a  laint,  or  fo  great  a  general,"or- 
dained  an  annual  feftival  in  remembrance  of  the  miratlc  ;  and,  as  a  reward 
to  the  general,  decreed  the  erection  of  a  ftatuc  in  the  fortrcfs  o\  Corfou,  and 
fettled  on  him  a  pcnfion  of  ^36,000  ducats.  The  general  pleafantly  laid* 
that  the  Venetians  had  given  from  fear,  what  merit  demanded  as  a  recom- 
pcnfe.  He  was  right :  for  the  illanders  h^'d  contributed  much  more  to  tfe 
defence  of  Corfou  than  he  had  done,  who  alone  had  received  a  rcw-ird.  The 
body  of  St.  Spiridion  belongs  neither  to  the  Church  nor  to  the  Govem- 
rocot,  but  to  a  particular  family,  that  of  the  Bulgari,  It  is  tfahfmittcd 
from  father  to  fpn,  as  a  vineyard  or  a  field  of  olives  ;  it  is  fpecifred  in  mar- 
riage contracts  and  teftamentary  a6ts.  Though  treated-  fo  l^htly,  this  faint 
ceales  not  to  perform  miracles  which  produce  confidcrable  advantage  to  his 
polfelfors.  Among  all  the  faints  of  the  Greek  communion,  St.  Spiridion 
alone  acquires  a  fortune  :  his  reputation  is  fp  fpread  through  the  Levant, 
that  even  the  Turks,  when  in  danger,  promile  to  go  to  Mecca,  and  fend 
prefcntsto  St.  Spiridion.  Accordingly  we  fee,  among  the  votive  olFcringi 
hung  round  the.aitar  of  this  iaint,  Turkifhicymttats,  Qioe;,  and  turbans.'* 

After  giving  a  defcriptioo  of  Cephafonia,.  Our  author  mentions* 
phenomenon,  fingular  perhaps  li)  the  hiftory  of  nature.  On  the  nth 
of  July,  1765,  at  half  after  eight  in  the  morntng ,  thfj  inhabitants  of 
Cephaionia  felt  a  flight  fliock  of  an  earthquake  ;  at  the  fame  day  and 
hour  of  the  following  year,  a  (omewhat  heavier  fliock  was  expert- 
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cnced;.  and,  in  1767,  a  third  (hock  took  place,  which -deilroyed  thd 
towns  of  Arffoftoli,  Lixuri,  CiU'rcardo,  and  Samos. 

We  cannot  retrain  from  tranflating  the  following  letter,  whichex- 
hibits  fome  curious  remarks  on' v^omeo,  and  records  a  ftriking  and 
extraordinary  fadl,  which^  for  the  (trange  combination  of  paifion  which 
it  unfolds,  can  perhaps  fcarcely  be  equalled. 

*'  Without  doubt,  my  dear  A' — ,  you  are  perfuaded  that  women  of  thir 
tendered  fenfibilitv  are  always  the  mod  lupcrftitious.  In  admiring  3appho, 
who  precipitated  herfelf  into  the  fea,  and  Clelia,  who  fwam  acrois  the  Ty- 
ber,  you  imagine  that  we  can  never  again  meet  with  women  of  this  charac* 
ter.  Well  !  learn  what  a  young  girl  of  Zante  has  performed;  who,  if  (he 
had  lived  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  of  paft  times,  would  have  been  ca- 
pable of  yet  greater  things.  Helen  Mattarartga,  aged  twenty  years,  lately 
witncfTc^  the  deteafe  of  a  young  man  of  her  village,  whom  (he  had  lovco* 
She  was  to  have  married  him  ;  but  her  parents,  from  interefted  motives, 
had  compelled  her  to  marry  another.  The  night  after  his  interment, 
Helen  imw  the  phantom  of  her  lover,  (landing  in  filence  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  It  appeared  to  her  on  the  Iccond  and  third  nights  immediately  follow^ 
Jng.  She  at  firil  imagined,  that  her  lover's  foul  was  in  Purgatory,  and 
that  it  came  to  demanJ  relief  of  her;  in  confeqvience  of  which  fhe  caufed 
two  mafles  to  be  faid,  dillributed  bread  and  money  to  the  poor,  and  lent  an 
offering  of  a  fine  fat  (beep  to  the  convent  of  Panagia^  The  fpeftre  conti- 
hxxtd  not  the  lefs  us  regular  appearance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared as  ilsc  began  to  fleep.  How  then  was  (he  to  be  delivered  ?  Super* 
itition  furnithed  the  means,  and  here  they  are  t 

"  One  night,  when  her  hu(band  is  at  a  neighbouring  village,   (he  riles, 
takes  with  her  a  hammer  and  nails,  goes  barefooted  to  the  burying-ground,' 
takes  the  body  of  her  lover  out  of  the  earth;  and,   notwithftanding  the 
fetid  odour,   and  the  corruption  which  it  exhales,   (he  embraces  it  repeated- 
ly, bathes  it   with    htr  tears,  and  then  drives  four  large  nails  through  the 
feet  and  hands.     Having  thus  fadened  it  to  the  earth,  (he  returns  home^ 
palTes  the  remainder  of  the   night  in  tranquillity,   and  from   that  time  the 
ipeftre  difcontinues  its  vifits.     What  an  unheard  of  mixture  of  courage, 
(uperftition,  and  love  !  Pifture  to  yourfelf  this  young  girl,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  terrified  at  the  fight  of  the  phantom  ;  behold  her   leaving  her 
homej  approaching  the  tomb  of  her  lover,  feeling  round  it,  recognizing  hit 
body,  uncovering  it,  fnflering  the  almoft.  iniijpportable  odour,   embracing 
it!.; — outraging  it  ! — What  agitated  feelings!    what   chilling  perfpi rations  ! 
How  much  the  fear  of  being  furprized  muft  perturb  her  foul,  and  freeze  her 
fenfes  !— Yet  this  woman,  w  hole  (cnfibility,  in  ancient  times,  would  have 
been  celebrated  on  the  theatres  of  Greece,   was  on  the  point  of  being  pu- 
nifhed  with  theutmoll  leverity;     Helen  confided  herfecret  to  a  friend,  and 
this  friend'to  the  relations  of  the  deceaied,  who  failed  not  to  make  their  re- 
xnonftrances  ;  and,  according  to  an  ancient  law,  to  demand  the- death  of  her 
who  had  dared  to  outrage  a  dead  body.     The  overlecr,  Bcmbo,  proved  an  h 

advocate  and  protestor  to  this  young  girl,  and  fupprcflfed  theaflFair.     With-  1 

Out  doubt  he  was  worthy  of  commanding,  for  he  knew  the  val^e  of  (cnfi-  \ 

bility.  '  ; 

'  "  A  few  more  words  on  the  women  of  Zante.     The  beauty  of  the  fex,  j 

in  all    countries  of  the  world,  indicates*  at  fird   fight,  that  the  people  «tc 


liOipitable.     It   was  'not  without  reafon  that  the   Greeks  placed  the  tern- 
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pfes  of  Venus  at  the  gates  of  their  towns.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
civilization  of  a  people,  tnvellers  (hould  at  firfl  rtbferve  the  women.  If 
they  are  handfome,  they  arc  humane  ;  and,  confequently,  will  have  fofiened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  men*  At  Zante,  the  women  ?re  kept  locked 
up,  and  never  go  out  unlefs  they  are  mafked.  They  never,  at  any  time^ 
receive  or  make  vifits,  nor  are  ever  preicnt  at  any  public  fi^cw.  The 
Zantiots  extend  their  jealoufy  and  brutality,  even  to  the  oftence  of  religion 
Itlelf;  they  permit  their  wives  to  go  to  church  but  once  a  month;  their 
fillers  and  daughters  but  once  a  year  ;  then  always  at  midnight,  and  mafked. 
Tlie  Ttirkifb  women,  fublervicnt  to  the  mod  jealous  people  in  exigence, 
^o  out  when  they  plea fe,.  provided  they  are  veiled  ;  and  .we  all  know  that 
tne  veil  is  the  completion  of  grace  and  beauty.  Where  then  is  thereat 
Zante,  this  flower  fo  much  fought  for,  audio  precious?  It  grows  not 
there:  or,  if  it  at  all  appear,  it  is  laneuifhing.  pale,  dying,  fpiritlefs^  and 
enfeebled,  as  the  plants  which  naturaliUs  encloie  beneath  their  glafl'es." 

Whether  Signior  Scrofani  has  been  paying  his  court -ta  the  Great 
Nathriy  or  whether  his  tranflator  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
Iveaving  a  compliment  to  his  own  country,  we  know  not  j  but,  after  a 
delineation  of  the  chara£ler  of  the  modern  Greeks,  'and  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the.country  in  the  a;jes  of  its  glory,  and  its  prefent  en- 
flaved  and  degraded  ilate,  the  following  eulogifiic  apoftrophe  prefents 
itfelf: 

•**  Comjuerors  of  the  earth  !  revive  the  glor)'  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  of 
Corinth,  of  all  the  Greeks;  in  a  word,  of  the  defcendants  of  thole  frofli 
^hona  we  inherit  the  arts  and  fciences,  morality  and  liberty:  it  is  of  you 
only  that  ifiis  enterpriic  is  worthy." 

The  tendency  of  this  paffage  is  fufficiently  obvious :  from  us  it  re- 
quires no  comment. 

The  following  antithetical  charailer  of  the  Turks  appears  to  pof- 
fefs  the  riierit  of  novelty  ^  and,  on  that  account,  we  lay  it  before  our 
leaders :  - 

*'  In  the  Turks  are  united  modefly  and  pride,  avarice  and  prodigality, 
greedinefs  and  benevolence,  parftmony  and  profufeneis,  temperance  and 
excefs  at  table  :  though  obftinate,  they /yield  with  the  greateft  facility  •  vin- 
diftive,  they,  are  the  firll  to  embrace  their  enemies  ;  ungrateful  to  their  bc- 
nefaftors,  they  arc  themfelves  frequently  benevolent*,  the  friends  ofhu- 
inanity,  yet  difgracing.the  dignity  of  man  *,  jealous  and  patient  ;  indolent 
and  aftive ;  courageous  and  iervile ;  fuperflitious  and  incredulous  :  fuch 
are  the  Turks. 

"  They  in  general  merit  neither  praife  nor  blanje.     Though  inhabicants 

dfa  climate  rather  hot  than  tenvperate,  they  have  but  few  paffions,  and  thofc 

f©  little  exalted  as  Icarcely  to  pals  the  boundaries  of  fimple  dcfii-c.     Confc- 

fluently,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  neither  very  vicious  nor  very  virtuous.    W 

there  be  any  thing  to  which  we  can  compare  this  nation,  it  is  an  hofoitalof 

convalefcents.     Sometimes  we  fee  them   magnanimous,    fometimes  tervikf 

having  but  little  memory,  and  no  refolution  ;   Capable  of  the  greateft,  as  well 

as  of  the  meaneft  aftions  ;   now  wiihing  for,    now  rcfufing  the  fame  thing; 

changing,   iri  an  inflant,   from  mirth  to  tears,   from,  cruelty  to  tenderncis, 

from  haughtineti  to  degradation.     After  this  portrait,  you.  may  throw  afidt 

the 
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the  greater  part  of  what  European  traycllers  have  faidof  thje  Turks.  They 
behold  them  with  the  fame  eyes  that  they  bahold  other  nations:  they 
think  they  know  them,  and  dclcribe  them  by  comparing  them  with  the 
Spaniards  for  oftentati(^n,  the  French  for  frivolity,  the  Dutch  for  avarice, 
the  Sclavonians  for  ob{linacy,'the  Germans  for  r.udcnefs,  &c.  But  if,  after 
this,  you  delcend  to  particulnrs,  and  afk,  do  the  Turks  refemble  the  Scla- 
vonians  ?  theFiench?  the  Dutch  ?  the  Spaniards  ?  they  will  anfwer  you,. 
•  No,'  Here  then  you  remMn  in  uncertainty  ;  I  cannot  relieve  you,  for  I* 
can  only  compare  a  Tuk  to  a  Turk.  You  will  be  better  able  to  decide  by 
(ome  of  the  (ketches,  taken  promiicuouily,  which  I  am  about  to  place  be- 
fore, you." 

«  Much  more  is  fajd,  relative  to  the  difpofitioo,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Turks;  but  our  limits  will  not  fuffer  us  to  enlarge. 

Having  fully  and  elegantly  defcribed  the  Citadel  of  Athens,  the 
Temple  of  Thefcus  and  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  and  all  the  preciQus  relics  of  antiquity,  fo  dear  to  the  clailical 
fcholar,  Scrofani  takes  a  mournful  leave  of  the  beloved  regions  of 
Greece  i  and  thus,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  volume,  terminates  his 
travels. 

The  third  volume  of  this  performance  is  confined  principally  to  the 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Population,  of  the  refpeftive  countries 
through  which  the  author  has  pafled.  He  dwells  minutely  on  the  cul-  ^ 
tureo^  the  olive,  ar^d  of  the  currant;  of  the  former  of  thefe  plants,  he 
mentions  the  remarkable  faft,  that,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Se- 
nate of  Venice  promifed  a  reward  of  a  livre  for  every  olive  tree  that 
fliould  be  planted  at  Corfu.  This  encouragement,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years,  covered  the  ifland  with  olive  trees,  was  not  direfled  by 
that  prudence  which  fhould  have  ftipulated  the  proper  diftance  for 
planting  them.  Owing  to  this,  the  m-^jor  part  of  the  plants  are  fo 
clofe  to  each  other,  that  the  branches  touch,  and  frequently  intermin- 
gle. As  the  olive  tree  requires  a  great  deal  of  air,  the  refiilt  is,  that 
it  produces  lefs  fruir  in  this  ifland  than  it  otherwife  would. 

The  growth  of  Tobacco,  and  of  different  kinds  of  Grain,  are  alfo  par- 
tkularifed:  and  his  judicious  obfervations,  with  his  tables  of  the  an«> 
nual  exports  and  imports  of  the  Venetian  iflands,  &c.  evince  him  to 
be  well  qualified  for  treating  on  fuch  branches  of  fciencc  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  firft  attempt  of  Scrofani  in  this  line :  In  1793,  he  pub- 
liflied  at  Venice,  "  A  Courfe  of  Agriculture,  an  Effay  on  the  Gene- 
ral Commerce  of  European  Nations,  a  Survey  of  that  of  Sicily,  and 
feveral  other  works  on  Political  Economy." 

Thofe  of  our  readers  who  feel  theihfelves  intererfed  in  fuch  works, 
will  be  pleafed  to  hear,  that  this  gentleman  propofes  to  publifh  Com- 
mercial Tables  of  the  reft  of  European  Turkey,  Conftantinople,  the 
Black  Sea,  Natolia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  the  materials  for  which  he 
colleiSt^d  during:  a  refidence  of  four  years  in  the  I^evant. 

Oeuvres  Pojihumes  De  D'Atembirt.     Po/ihumQUs  Works  of  U AUmbert. 
2  Vols.  8vo.     1799. 

TO  this  publication  is  prefixed  thefoUowJog  fhort  ^vertifement, 
by  an  anonymous  friead  of  D'Alembert : 

«  Thefe 
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**  Thcfii  manufcripts  were  remitted  to  me  by  the  widdw  of  the  celebrated 
and  Unfortunate  Condorcet,  to  whom  the  late  O'Alembert  had  bequenhed 
airhis  papers.  The  details  which  they  contain  on  the  private  life,  opini. 
'onSf  and  particular  afFe£lions  of  this  philoiopher,  io  dear  to  f'cience,  to  lite. 
ralure,  and  to  frfehd^iip,  will,  notioubt,  intcreft  his  lurviving  friends;  will 
edtfy  the  wife,  will  in(lru£l  the  public,  who  ought  never  to  be  tired  of  in- 
ftru6^ion  ;  and  will  perhapsaf^onilh  thoie  who  imagine  th^t  a  thinking  mac, 
and  a  geometrician,  can  neither  feel  nor  love  like  other  men. 

*'  The  piece  to  the  manes  of  Mademoiiclle  PEIpinaffe,  will  demonflrate  to 
fceptics  of  this  kind^that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  pofieiledas 
2DUch  lenfibihty  as  profundity.  They  will  likevyiic  fee  in  his  correfpon- 
dence,  that,  poor  and  perfecuter^,  enjoying  only  the  fcanty  revenue  of  fo 
venteen  hundred  livres,  he  refuled  the  prefidency  oi  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, with  an  appointment  of  twelve  thoufand  livres.  The  amateurs  of 
profound  literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleafed  with  my  having  placed  at 
the  end^f  the  fecond  volume,  feyeral  pieces  of  the  deceafed  D'Alembcrt, 
that  are  fcattered  in  the  Encyclopedia,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
works,   which  thele  two  volumes  may  immediately  follow. 

**  I  wi(h  not  here  to  prepoffefs  the  judgment  of  men  of  letters  on  tbefc 
precious  remains,  of  one  among  thofe  who  have  mod  honoured  France: 
but  I  will  fay,  I  was  his  friend.  I  have  examined,  with  care,  thefe  facred 
monuments  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  genius ;  1  wifhed  to  honour  his  memory^ 
and  1  have  publifhed  them." 

Thefe  volumes  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  additional  materials 
which  they  will  be  found  to  furnifli  to  the  future  biographers  of 
D'Alembert.  To  this  honour  we  afpire  not ;  neither,  in  this  place, 
do  we  propofe  entering  into  a  difcuffion  of  those  principles,  whofc  in- 
fluence has  been  fo  extenfive  and  pernicious:  we  (hall  confine  our- 
/  felyes  to  the  prefentation  of  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  the  various  arti- 
cles as  they  fucceffively  occur. 

This  coUeftion  of  mi  feel  I  an  ics  commences  with  fome  fragments, 
letters,  &c.  which  throw  confiderable  light  on  the  early  ftudies  and 
general,  charafter  of  D*Alcmbcrt.  Among  thefe,  drawn  by  himfelf, 
appears  the  Author's  portrait  \  a  copy  of  which  we  would  willingly. 
prefent  to  our  readers,  were  it  not  for  the  largenefs  of  the  fpace  which 
i(  would  occupy.  It  however  would  excite  but  a  very  flight  admi- 
ration of  the  original.  This  latter  piece  is  fucceeded  by  *  A  Dialogue 
between  Poetry  and  Philofophy,"  in  which  a  confiderable  portion  of 

Senuine  tafte  and  found  judgment  is  difplayed.  It  was  to  have  been 
elivered  at  the  public  fittings  of  the  French  Academy,  after  the  read- 
ing of  a*  poetical  work  of  Nl.  Marmontei,  entitled  *' The  Charms  of 
Study."  After  difcui&ng  the  various  properties  of  pdetry,  this  fidlti* 
ous  perfonage  fays : 

"  But.tince  you  admit  that,  in  verfe,  there  are  fo  many  fpecies  of  beauty 
and  ornament,  none  of  which  characterize  it,  fmce  none  is  efientiaJj  what 
-is  with  you  the  di(lin£live  mark  of  good  poetry  ? 

PhikjGphy  anjxatrs — "It  is  very  fim  pie:  when  you .  have  read  vcrfes^ 
you  have  but  to  afk  yourfelf— ^Ihould  I  like  to  learn  them  by  heart?— Hero 
is  the  touchftone  to  aOTure  us  if  .they  are  good. 
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Pdoetty^^^^l  unejerftandr  but  what  is  it  which,  with  you,  renders  poetry 
worthy  of  being  reooehibcrjed?         , 

Fhilofophy-^^' It  is  thw :  in  the  firft  place,  when  it  prefcnts  new  or  hap- 
py ideas  *,  iecondly,  .when  the  expreffions  arc  proper  and  juft,  without  being 
common.  -This  is  the  igreat  merit  of  Racine-,  the  caufe  of  the  deHght  which 
we  experience  in  reading  him  :  he  ha^  enriched  his  language,  not  by  new  ex- 
preffions, (whicli  (hould  always  be  hazarded  with  caution,)  but  by  the  hap- 
py art  with  which  he  unites  thofe  already  knoWn,  and  by  which  his  verie^ 
acquire  additional  force  or  grace  ;  by  ih^jinejfc  with  which  he  can  exalt  a 
common  expreffion,  by  joining  it  with  a  noble  one  ;  in  fine,  by  the  union 
of  care,  iimplicity,  harmony,  and  grs^ndeur.  Here  is  the  deity  in  the  art 
of  vcrlc  ;  here  is  the  mafttr  of  whom  we  ihould  learn/* 

The  juftnefs  of  the  above  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  every 
reader  of  tkftc.  -.  .*^v«.-.. 

Shocked  by  theyiolent  effects  produced  by  the  Soliloquy  of  Beverly^ 
in  Moore's  Engli(h,  Tragedy  of  the  G^/w^^r,  D'Alenfibert  has  at* 
tempted  one ,  which  he  confiders  as  lefs  terrible,  but  more  pathetic. 
In  this  attempt  he  has  certainly  failed.  We  recoUecSt  that  Beverly*s 
Soliloquy  excites  the  livclieft,  the  mod  thrilling  fenfations  of  horror.* 
D'Aiembert^s  pofTciTes  more  of  reafoning,  more  of  declamation,  but 
certainly  lefs  of  paffion  and  true  pathos.  Its  great  length  would  fend 
^n  Englifli  audience  to  fleep  ^  its  fentiments  would  by  no  means  im* 
prove  the  morality  of  our  ftage^ 

The  next  article  of  importance   is  an  anonymous  critique  on  the 
Preliminary  Difcoui'fe  of  the  Encyclopedia,  which  piece  was  inferted 
in  the  Dutch,  but  not  the  French,  editio^i  of  the  Journal  det  Savons^  ' 
in  November,  175  !•  To  the  republication  of  this  paper  are  fubjoiried  fei- 
veral  notes  by  D'Alembert,  which  are  intended  as  anfwers  to  the  objec- 
tions of  thi^critic.  With  the  exception  of  thiscritique,  and  iwo  or  three 
fmali  pieces,  of  but  ytzr^j  little  confequence  indeed,  about  three-fourths 
'   of  this  volume  are  occupied  by  letters  to  and  from  D'Alembert.  Already 
wearied  an^  difgufted  with  the  fulfome  adulation  beftowed  on  this  man, 
tiiis  bundle  of  corrcfpondence,  chiefly  flattering  to  his  genius  and  ta- 
lents, excites  but  very  flight  intereft  in  the  general  reader.     The  fe- 
cond  volume  commences  with  the  portrait  of  Mademoifelle  de  TEfpi- 
nafie,  addrefTed  to  herfelf.     To  this  lady  our  philofopher  was  for  a 
coniiderable  length  of  time  aflFe£tionately  attached  ;  and  two  of  her  , 
fragments,   here  given  in   imitation  of  Sterne,  prove'  her  to  have 
been  a  woman  whofe  talents  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of 
;     letters.     Mademoifelle   de  TEfpinalle  died  before  her  lover  $  and  the 
!     elegant  and  pathetic  tribute  which  he   has  paid  her  memory,  evince 
that,  although  •'  a  thinking  man,  and  a  geometrician,"  he  could  in- 
;     deed  ^*  feel  and  love  like  other  men."     Among  the  ^^  Melanges  x^i 
Philofaphy.  and  Literature"  which  this  volume  contains,  is  an  alpha- 
betical coiledion  of  French  Synonyms,  feveral  of  which  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Encyclopedia.     Thcfe  articles  are  inftrucftive  to  the  French  ' 
icholar ;  and  it  i^  indeed  matter  of  regret,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Madame  Piozzi'»  ufelefs,  illiterate,  contemptible  treatife  on  Britijb 

Synonymy^ 
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Syngnjfmff  w«  have  no  perfarmance  on  the  fnmc  fubjc&.  To  thisxrol- 
ledioh  fucceed  various  articles^  pubiUhed  in  the  Encyclopedia;  and 
the  volume  clofes  with  Marmontel's  libge  on  D'Alembert,  read  at 
the  French.  Academy  on  the  a5th  of  Auguft^  1787.  We  Mve  now 
reiched  the  clofe  of  thefe  poffhumous  works ;  and,  on  looking  back, 
we  cannot  help  regretting  the  labour  and  attention  which  we  have 
beftowed  on  <i  publication  of  fo  very  little  intereft  or  utility.  Thde 
volumes,  which  together  confift  of  about  nine  hundred  pages,  furnilh 
^  difgufting  inftance  of  that  fpccies  of  book- making,  which  is  in  mA 
countries  too  frequently  pra6iifed.  The  original  matter,  by  D'Alcm- 
bert,  we  fuppofe,  is  comprifed  in  about  two  hundred  panics  ;  a  great 
part  of  which  is  not^in  any  refpef^,  either  interefting  or  beneficial. 
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J^k  la  Paix  de  FEuropfy  et  deje$  Safes.     Par  I.  (Delifle)  de  Sales,  dt 
-  VInJiltut  National  de  France\  ex  dt  VAthenee  de  Lyon*     8vo.  Pp. 
.   383.     A  Paris,  1800.     Of  the    Peace  of  Europe y-i^c,  u  e.    Ontk 
Peace  of  Eurvpe^   and  the  Bnfis  on  luhich  it  ought  to  be  founded, 

THIS  Member  of  the  National  Inftitute  gives.  In  his  preface, 
the  following  analyfis  of  his  work  : 

*'  I  wi(h  to  form  a  congrefs  of  all  the  European  powers,  but  a  congrcfs 
which  (hould  not  be  intimidated  by  open  force,  nor  influenced  by  fecret 
machinations.  [  mean  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  eqiiUibrium,  which- 
ihould  not  alter  the  elements  of  any  throne,  rtor  of  any  republic  :  to  trace 
the  firftlines^of  a  diplomatic  a6l  between  thofe  powers,  which  not  one  of 
them  would  find .  it  advantageous  to  violate  ;  to  invite  freemen  without 
flattery,  and  kings  without  abufe,  to  a- mutual  relloration,  without  pre- 
tending to  bean  infallible  calculator  of  events^  or  to  more  pcrfeftions  than 
humam  nature  can  attain.  1  prefcribe,  I  predid  nothing ;  1  only  offer  mo- 
deft  doubts  to  the  reorefentatives  of  nations.*' 

We  are  as  dfefirous  as  Mrl  de  Sales  can  be,  that  all  thefe  wonderful 
events  Ihould  take  place  ;  but  our  Englifli  phlegm  prevents  us  from 
ridng,  as  he  does,  on  the  wings  of  French  enthuHafm;  and  viewing 
this  promifed  land  with  any  hopes  of  future  poffeflion*  Imperfcft 
materials  can  never  produce  a  perfeft  work  ;  and,  unlefs  this  projec- 
tor can  form  men  anew,  he  will  find  that  he  has  promifed  what  hu- 
man.nature  cannot  attain.  But,  though  we  are  not  fo  fanguine  a» 
this  writer,  as  to  the  refult  of  his  plan,  we  muft  do  hipi  the  jufticc 
to  fay,  that  there  is  mtich  of  his  work,  which,  if  followed,  would 
prevent  the  dreaciful  frequency  of  war,  and  improve  the  focial  order 
and  happinefs  of  Europe;  and  that,  in  many  parts,  he  cfifplays  » 
moderation,  which  we  feWom  meet  with  in  a  citizen  of  ConfulaJ 
France  ;  though,  in  others,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  flatterer  of  the 
prefent  defpot  are  fufficiently  confpicuous.  AH  the  departed  revolu- 
tionary governments  and  govern;?rs  he  fpeaks  with  a  freedom  which, 
in  the  days  of  their  power,  would  have  fen t  him  to  the  guillotine : 
fome  adulation,  therefore,  of  the  prefent  ruler  became  necefary,  to 
prove  the  writer's' civifm,  and  prevent  difagreeable  confequcnccs. 

vV  c 


We  can  frequently  fee,  that  he  walks  in  trammels,  that  lie  darci 
not  fpeak  out ;  and  h^  himfelf  laments  hi^  **  not^  having  the  liberty 
to  render  his  book  more  energetic!/*  his  "  not  being  permitted  to  dt*- 
vehpe  his  theory  as  he  wifhed."  s     "       ' 

We. have  not  ropm,  nor  is  it  neccflary  minutely  to  analyse  thii 
work  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  itieansy  which 
the  author  imagines,  would  produce  a  lafting  psace^  and  a  complete 
balance  of  power  iii  Europe.  His  Congrefs,  which  is  to  confift  of 
plenipotentiaries  from  every  European  power,  not  excepting  St* 
Marino,  or  Geneva,  is  to  aflcmble  at  fome  convenient  place  \ 

"  Not,"  fays  he,  *^  to  replace  Europe  exa6lly  in  th§  (ituation,  which 
exifted  before^the  firft  fymptoras  of  that  general  infurreftioiij  wliicH  was  oa 
the  point  of  diforganizing  it :  a  hundred  ages  were  compriled  in  that  revolu- 
tion often  years,  and  many  of  the  elements,  which  then  exifted,  have  totally 
difappeared.     Let  not  roan  attempt  to  repair^  what  time  never  can  repair. 

"  The  following  are  the  firft  elements  of  the  modified  plan>  which  1' 
fhould  propofe,  not  too  much  todelacerate  Europe,  in  which  a  wife  poli- 
tical divifion  Was  eftabli{hed,at  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia  :  However  ipper- 
fctl:  thefe  elements  may  be,  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  tfiofe  theo- 
ries of  mutilation,  and  facrifices  of  ftates,  which  might  be  prefented  at  a  ge>i 
neral  diet ;  becaufe,  as  I  will  for  ever  repeat,  they  are  allied  to  the  funda- 
mental principle,  rcfpeft  for  property  ;  without  which  all  the  relations  of 
ftatc  to  ftatev  are  only  infolent  wreftling  of  ftrength  with  weaknefs,  all  thtt 
connections  between  the  rulers  and  the  governed,  a  mere  chaos  of  diforgani- 
zation,  and  anarchy.  I  fhould  wifh  then  that,  with  fome  modificatiotu^ 
which  the  new  order  of  things  renders  neceflTary,  Europe,  but  Europe  only^ 
ihould.  retain  thofe  political  limits,  tbofe* diplomatic  relations,  and  that  ba- 
lance of  power,  which  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Plenipotentieries  of  the  Great 
Powers,  at  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia.  I  fay  Europe  on/y,  for  as  our  philan- 
throphy  is  not  as  yet  fufficiently  mature,  to  make  the  reft  of  the  globe, 
Bffociates  in  our  tutelary  plans,  we  muft  condemn  our  reafon  to  permit 
that  A'fia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World,  fhould  pay  the  indemnities,  and 
fatisfy  the  pretenfions,  of  the  conquering  ftates. 

"  According  to  this  plan,  all  the. little  States  will  be  re-eftablilhed,  and 
ill  the  Great  rowers,  .who  wiih  not  to  lofe  the  fruit  of  their  conquefts, 
.will  be  indemnified  for  the  expenccs  of  the  war,  by  the  gold  of  the  con* 
^ucred,   or  will  receive  full  indemnification* in  the  colonies." 

Without  entering  into  a  difcuflion  of  the  merits  of  this  plan,  we 
Aall  juft  obferve,  that  this  philanthropic  man  of  peace,  who  declar<« 
that  he  holds  property  as  facred,  either  belies  his  charafler,  when  \\% 
propofes  that  the  conquered  (hould  pay  the  expenccs  of  the  conquer*- 
ors,  or,  by  ibme  ftrange  perverfion  of  underftanding,  does  not  confi-' 
dtv  golcf,  as  property.  The  .arrangement,  that  Afia,  Africa,  and  the 
New  World  fhould  pay  all  the  indemnities,  however  the  objeft  of  it 
ni^y  here  be  endeavoured  to  be  concealed,  is  obvioufly  hoftile  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  is  intended  to  deprive  her  of  moft  of  the  pofleflions  (he 
has  acquired,  both  in  the  EaA  and  Weft  Indies.  Were  "there  any 
doubt  of  this,  what  Mr.  de  Sales  fays,  in  another  place,  renders  it  in^ 
controvertible. 

Arr£MDix  voift  tx.  I  i  **  £ngUnd 
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"  England,  who  al«ne,  ofall  the  coalcfced  Powers,  has  gained  by  the  dcr 
jaceration  of  Europe,  threatens,  by  her  poflfefllons  in  the  Antilles,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  African  and  Indian  Archipelagos,  to  create 
for  herfclf  the  cxdudve  empire  of  the  feas.  The  Congrefs,  in  its  wifdom, 
will  diicufs  this  important  caufe  of  Europe^  agaivfi  Great  Britain.*' — "  Great 
Britain,  if  ever  the  Congrefs  has  the  philantnTopic  courage  to  labour  for  thfr 
happinefs  of  the  whole  world,  will  have  tojuftify  herfelf  before  it,  with  rc- 
fpeo:  to  her  expeditions  againft  Minorca  and  Malta,  for  having  feized  the 
territories  of  Tippoo  Saib,  for  the  invalion  of  Surinam  and  Dcmerary,  and 
the  conqucft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

From  all  this,  it  is  plain,  why  the  writer's  balance  of  power,*ay  fet- 
tied  at  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia,  is  confined  to  Europe. 

Mr.  de  Sales,  having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  Vis 
congrefs,  to  preferve  the  peace  and  baliance  of  power  thus  eftablifhed, 
has  contrived  a  regulating  tribunali  which,  like  the  Amphi&yons  of 
Ancient  Greece^  are  to  be  the  confervators  of  both.  •The  little  fuccefs 
which  the  Grecian  tribunal  had,  in  n^aintaining  the  peace  and  equi-  ' 
librium  of  their  country,  fliould  have  led  this  writer  to  place  lefs  con- 
fidence, in  his  political  confervatory. 

As  an  additional  barrier  againft  war,  and  the  derangement  of  the  ' 
"^political  balance,  this  writer  propofes,  that  Europe  (houid  be  divided 
into  four  confederacies :  Germany,  as  it  exifted  at  the  Peace  of  Weft- 
phalia, to  form  one.  A  fecond,  to  coofift  of  Ruflla,  Sweden,  Den- 
itiark,  and  Poland,  the  latter  having  been  reftored  to  independency. 
The;  ftates  of  Italy  is  to  be  the  third ;  and  the  fourth  to  be  compofed 
of  rortugal,  Spain,  Ho\land,  France,  snd  Great  Britarn..  Thislaft^ 
he  confefles,  rather  preponderated  in  the  fcale,  but  watched,  as  it 
\vould  be,  by  the  other  confederacies,  and  by  the  confervatory  .tribunal, 
he  thinks  that  the  balance  would  be  eSe£tuaIIy  preferved. 

Such  are  the  means  which,  the  author  fancies,  would  produce  the 
end,  he  fays,  he  has  in  view.  How  inadequate  they  are,  moft  be  obvious^ 
to  every  one  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  bmlds  a 
pillar  of  ftraw  on  an  expofed  fituation,  and  expeds  rt  to  refill  the  < 
fury  of  every  ftorm.  Why  will  political  fpeculators  forgelj  that  nw*' 
is  the  objefl  of  their  fpeculations  ? 

Mr.  de  Sales  is  afraid,  and  with  much  jeafon,  that  the  injuftice»' 
ambition,  and  atrocities,  of  revolutionary  France,  which,  he  confefles 
has  rendered  her  an  dbjedl  of  hatred  and  diftruft  to  the  other  powers  of  1 
Europe,  he  therefore  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  defence  of  tbtt  J 
couRtry.     The  apology  he  makes  is  pitifully  fophifiical,  it  is  tru*, 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  that  could  be  made.     All  the  various  mlers<^ 
France,  till  Bonaparte  feized  the  reins,  he  allows  weremonfter»;  but 
he  maintains,  that  their  crimes  were  exclufively  their  own,  and  that 
the  nation  was  pt^re  and  itnf allied^  and  ftill  remains  fo.— He  goes  far- 
ther, and  aflgres  us,  that  the  Confular  Government  is  as  pure  as  the 
nation  en  maff'e^  and  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  confoli* 
dated  purity  I  But  let  us  hear  himfelf. 

^^  I  have  hitherto  Cpoken  with  fomc  vigour  ef  the  oUtQges'of  the  French 

anarchy^ 

\ 


dinarchy,  from  the  fall  of  the  Throne  till  the.  com  men  cement  of  the  Con* 
fular  Government.  I  have  thundered  with  fome  vchcirence  againft  the 
revolutionary  tyrants,  and  the  dfefpoc^  of  Fru6lidor,  \v|ho  wifhed  to  rcge-* 
neratc,  their  own  nation,  by  affaflinations,  by  diplomatic  plots,  wars  of  ex- 
termination and  robbery.  The  frankneft  and  courage  of  that  impar* 
tiality,  give  me  fome  right  to  the  pr^fent  explofioa  of  my  patriotifmi 
After  having  been  juft  to  our  enemies,  I  may  now  be  equally  ib  to  my 
fellow- citizens-shaving,  for  feven  years,  *plea  the  caufe  or  Europe  againft 
France,'  I  may  ndW,  fof  a  liioraern,  plead  the  6aufe  of  France  againfl  Eui 


roper*' 


France  has  emerged  from  the  peftilential  cloud  of  her  Revolution, 
but  flic  did  not  give  rife  to  it,  neither  has  flie  dirc£lfed  it.  The  contagioii. 
has  fwept  away  men  in  detail,  but  the  body  of  theriation  has  rtmVmed  pure  t 
The  perturbator,  who  called  forth  the  cloud  frpm  hell,  bsars  the  impreflion 
of  it  on  his  degraded  fotdhead,  but  not  a  fingle  difgraceful  fear  can  be  dif- 
cerned  on  the  mafs  of  its  viBims,**  (meaning vthe  nation/) — "  Since  the 
French  then  are  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  their  Rulers,  why  fliould  Europe 
punifh  thcfti  by  refiifing  to  grant  them  peace  ?"  Europe  doeg  not  refuf^ 
peace  J  it  is  the  ardent  wlfh  of  every  Europeah  Government.'*  ^ 

•  But  \8rhilc  Mr.-  de  Sales*  innocents  continue  to  enjoy,  without  fcrupfc^ 
wi'th  triumph,  the  fruits  of  the  crimes  of  their  demagogues,  while  the  French 
Nation,  which  he  contends  is  fo.^Mre,' perfifts  in  retaining  the  unjuftacqui- 
fitions  of  thcmoft  atrocious  of  its  tevqlutionary  defpots,  while  it -pcrfe* 
Veres  in  overturning, thrones^  and  diffolvtng  the  bands  of  focial  order  the 
pov/er*  of  Europe  can  fee  nothing  in  this  writer'^  diflinftioa  without  sk 
aiffercnce,  and  muft  look  upon  what  he.  is  pleafed  to  call  the  ''^  Fi'encji 
Nation  j'*  in  the  fame  light  as  that,  which  he  ftigmatifcs  vrith  the  name  of 
French  faflion."  When  the  tyger  is  gorged  with  prey,  his  ferocity  fub^ 
fides  fn to  a  temporary  calm,  but  ftill  he  is  a  tyger^ 

Mr.  de  Sales,  having  exhaufted  his  bile  on  all  the  fofmer  revolu- 
tionary tyrants,  has  nothing  left  to  pour  foith  before  the  Gonfular 
footftool,  but  (trains  of  panegyric*, 

"  The  Governments  of  Europe,i*~he  fays—''  attcnipfted,  dtn*ing  feveri 
ycats,  to  fubdue  the  flux  and  reflux  of  revolutionary  paffions,  and  they  funk 
befpfe  their  violence  -,  they  organized  tempefls^  and  have  been  flripvrrecked 
in  the  ftorni.  But  now,  a  firntf  and  humane  Government"  (Boiia- 
parte's!)  has  repi^rced  thofe  modes  of  ruling  llepublics,  which  trufted  for 
fecurity  and  flrength  to  inhnmantty  alone.  Thofe  modes  are  now  no  morej  ' 
and  (I  fwear  it  by  the  Frebch  nangie !)  they  cati  never  return/* 

-  We  do  not  like  this  y^^^mr^,  nor  this  new  divinity,  in  whole  name  the 
writer  fwears.  Is  there  any  things  however  stbfurd^  however  vilely  atro- 
cious, however  contradi6tory,  to  which  the  French  natioiif  have  not  fworo ; 
and  has  there  a  revolutionary  moment  pafftd_away,  without  there  bein^ 
torefworn?  v  ^ 


*  This  we -hope  is  true,  but  we  have  not,  before  this  publication,,  heard 
the  name  of  Mr.  de  Sales. — Philippics  againft  men  no  longer  in  power  are 
no  uncommon  things.  If  we  underftand  this  writer  right,  ht  means  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  he  was  equally  vehement  againft  them  in  the  zenitk 
,  of  their  authority.— If  this  be  true,  we  are  aftonilhed  that  be  h  flow 
alive  to  teii  the  tale. 


/  - 
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Mr.  dc.  S.  goes  on — ''  The  Confular  Government  bag  declared  wltli  fo- 
Jeronity,  that  it  will  never  ovcr-ftep  primitive  reafon,  that  morality  ihallbc 
the  rule  of  its  a6Uon^  that  it  will  make  no  invafions  on  either  French  or 
foreign  property  \  and  this  declaration,  long  called  for  by  the  wifbes  of 
every  pure  bcin^,  has  had  the  fan«5tion  of  univerfal  France.*'  We  wifhit 
bad  a  lefs  equivocal  fanction,  the  landtion  of  reality,  Mr.  de  S.  is  notfo 
fcmpulous — *•  The  Government  of  Brumaire,"  he  allures  us,  "  has  not 
promifed  in  vain  :  the  code  of  its  laws  attefls  the  facrifices  it  has  made :  tbe 
earth  on  which  we  tread^  the  air  which  we  breatlie^iftem  to  bear  theinh 
prefiion  of  its  beneficence  !'* 

The  Public  will  now  be  able  to  afcertain,  what  they  are  to  cxpeft 
from  the  perufal  of  this  work.  We  ftiall  give  only  one  more  extraS, 
The  author  propofes,  v^hen  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Congrcfs 
Ihall  have  agreed. upon  the  principles,  which  are  to  ferveas  the  bafis 
of  a  general  peace,  that  France  fliould  publilh  a  Manifefto,  iij  which 
all  her  pretenfions  are  to  be  fully  and  clearly  flated,  that  there  may 
•  be  no  room  for  future  equivocation.  Among  other  propofed  contents  '■ 
of  this  Manifefto,.  he  thinks  that  the  wifli  of  France,  with  rcfpeflto 
;the  royal  dynafty  of  the  Bourbons,  ihould  not  be  left  doubtful.  What 
loUows  is  his  fentiment  on  the  fubjed. 

'  "  We  cannot  diflemble,  that,  fsdion  alone  dethroned  Louis  XVI.  5  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  wife  refpefting  this,  it  is  eflenfial  io 
Wie  glory  and  tranquillity  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  this  queftion 
thould  no  longer  be  a  problem.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
tliat  the  Manifefto  of  France  (hould  moft  folemnly  declare,  that,  on  the  re- ' 
eftablifliment  of  peace,  the  whole  nation  fhall  be  confulted,  with  refpedto 
the  revolution  of  iJ92  ',  that  it  ftiall  have  the  fuUcft  liberty  to  cxprefs  iu 
wifti,  and  that  its  decifion  ftiall  be  without  appeal,  as  to  the  rig^ht,  as  well 
«s  the  ^xercifc  of  ita  fovereignty.  France  will  either  annul  the  a6b  which 
iethroned  the  Bourbon  family,  and  then  the  natural  heir  of  our  65  Kingi 
will  recover,  like  Henry  the  Great,  his  heritage^  or  it  will  ratify,  by  itM 
fuffrage,  ieven  years  of  faoguinary  ftruggles  in  favour  of  liberty  j  and  tbca 
ihe  Cobfular  Government  become  as  firm  as  that  of  Penn  and  WaftiingtoD, ' 
will  only  have  to  occupy  itfelf,  with  the  generous  care  of  indemnifying  the 
Woufe  of  Bourbon,  ekher  by  a  grant  of  fuch  a  fura,  as  will  guard  againd 
tny  new  reverfe  pf  fortune,  or  by  eftabliftiing  for  it  a  new  Sovereignty 
Jbme  of  the  vacant  States,  fuch  as  Belgium^  or  Poland/* 

There  ii  an  apparent  candour,  in  thus  propofing  to  leave  thisim^ 
|iortant  qiicft  ion  to  be  determined  by  the  free  voice  of  the  nation  { 
iut  it  is  only  apparent.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  what  freedom' 
of  choice  can  be'expefted  ?  Under  the  military  regime  of  the  Confal^ 
the  freedom  of  choice,  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  reqm'fition- 
ary  volunteers ,  who  were  fent,  by  thoufands,  to  the  armies  im 
tfjains  ! 

As  a  compofrtioH,  this  work  is  too  defultory ;  it  is  overloaded 
with  declamation,  and  is  deeply  tinged  with  that  fpeclts  of  falft 
eloquence,  which  €iharadlerifes  moft  of  the  works  of  Republican 
f  ranee. 


Travels  in  Uppef  Pennjyhanta*  47^ 

foyagg^  Jans  la  Haute  Pemtfylvanie  *j  i.  t.  Travels  ia  Upper  Penrt/ylvania^ 
iRnd  the  State  sf  New  York.      By  aa   Adoptive  Member  of  the 
Oneida  Nation.     Tranfi^ted  and  publiflied  by  the  Author  of  Le^ 
.  ters  of  an  American  Cultivator.  3  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  420.  iSoi. 

THE  moft  minute  and  cir^umftantial  account,  whkh  we  rOul4 
poiSbly  give  of  this  bulky  produdlion,  would  be,  by  tranflating 
the  prefixed  contents  of  the  chapters;  but,  as  thi&  tranflation  would 
occupy  upwards  of  thirty  of  our  pages,  we  ^all  adopt  a  foxnew^ac 
fhorter  method.  Thefe  travels  are  given  to  the  public,  as  a  tranllaT 
tion  of  an  Englifh  manufcript,  obtained  in  the  following  very  f«<?^ 
thnable  manner ; 

V  • 

'"  Among  the  number  of  vefTcls,"  fays  the  -  tranflator,  "  which,  fomf 
'*  months  ,(ince,  were  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  was  the  Morning^ 
*^  Staty  from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  Copenhagen.  This  Hoop  and  her 
*'  cargo,  were  unhappily  loft  in  fight  of  Helligoland. 

''  Among  the  articles,  which  were  thrown  on  fhore  by  the  tide,  wa$ 
"  found  a  cafe  containing  fomc  newfpapers,  pamphlets,  ^nd  raanufcripts ; 
"  but  not  haying  been  reclaimed,  by  ^ny  of  the  few  who  efcaped  the  wreck, 
"  it  was  put  afide,  with  fome  other  fpoiled  mercbandife,  and,  as  is  ufual, 
*'  fent  to  the  cuftom  houfe  of  Copenhagen,  and  publickly  fold. 
'  "At  that  time  fome  bufinefs  having  led  me  to  this  capital,  I  found 
^*  myfclf  recommended  to  the  merchant,  who  had  purcha fed  the  greater 
•'  part  of  the  goods.  He  mentioned  the  cafe  which  chance  had  placed  io  ' 
V  his  poifeilion ;  the  deplorable  ilate  in  which  he  had  found  the  maiu> 
^  fcripts  J  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  ppeferving  them  from  total 
"  lofs.**  *'  I  do  not,  however,"  faid  he,  /'  know  the  title  of  what  has  fo 
"much  interefted  me,  the  work  is  in  Eiiglifh,  and  you  know  I  am  a 
"  urauger  to.  that  language.  It  is  you  who  muft  inftrud  me,  what  to  think 
*'  of  it';  and,  ff  I  have  any  merit,  it  is  in  having  colleded  the  ^^rccks,  in 
"  |>aving  drawn  them  from  oblivion.  .  Here  they  are}  I  confide  them  to 
•'  you  j  rtsTad,'  atid  give  me  your  opinion  of  them.*' 

, .  .  We  now  feeopr  tranflator  in  pofTeffion  of  thefe  papers.     Excited, 

I  he  fays,  as  much  by  curiofity,  as  the  defire  of  pleafing  M.  n^iii^,  h^ 
eagerly  updertopk  the  taflc  of  perufinic  them,  and  found  them  to  con- 
tain an  account  of  travels,  through  the  United  States.  Then  follow 
fome  flourilhqs  on  American  itidependance ;  and  the  tranflator,  jnhis 
(ConverCation  with  the  merchant,  informs  us,  t.hat  a  great  number  of  • 
ibe; chapters  were  loft  or  mutilated,  and  that  the  Jalt  vjater  had  ef* 

fa^d  abmjl  ail^  the  dates.  He  thought,  however,  that,  with  the  af* 
fiftance  of  notes,  it  would  be  poffible  t<i  place  thofe,  whiish  remainaed, 
nearly  in  their  primitive  order;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  repeti-* 
tioAs,  chafms,  and  imperfections  of  ftyle,  the.  work  would  poflefs 
tfenfiderable-  intercft.     Convinced  that  the  owner  of  the  manuicripts, 

,Was  among  the  number  of  unfortunates  who  had  periflied,  the  meri^ 
chant  permitted  him  to  tajce  a  copy*  of  them,  and  he  bad  juft  finifl^ed 


*  i^esri*  Whyfliouid  he  have /roa/irnW thenau  b^fosthc  traflated  thetni 
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thf  tranflatt^  and  formed  the  proje6l  of  publHhing  it,  when  \a 
thought  proper  to  confult  his  friends,  as  to  the  fafety  and'^proprtety  of 
the  a&.  In  th>9  confultation^  a  profufion  of  compliment  is  paid  to 
fhe  good  genius f  and  courage  of  q  young  mqn  tbirtyrone  years  of  age  \  and 
one  of  the  conjulted^  advifes  hitn  to  delay  lis  appearanjce  *'  till  the  nev> 
f  ft^n  phicff  already  lightens^  the  horizQn^  Jhall  hope  attefined  its  meridian 
f'  height  y  that  TH^  Washington  oy  FrakcEj  JhaJl  have  had  time 
*'  to  un^oidy  in  adminiflrationy  jihe  talents  which  be  difpJayed  at  the  bed 
**  of  hts  armies,  ff^o  can  tell  what  vest  ifiY  may  permit  him^  one  dnj^ 
*/  to  do  to  repair  fo  many  difajiersy  to  heal  fo  niany  wounds  !  1 1 T— 
The  oppofition  of  thefe,  ana  other  equally  cogent  arguments,  is  over- 
borne by  others,  who  perfuade  Jiim,  agreeably  to  his  own  inclinatim^  tQ 
throw  himfelf  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public.  The  tra'nflaror  has  ac- 
tdrdingly  gratified  himfelf  j  but  we  are  forry  tp  fay,  that  he  has  not 
Indulged  the  public. 

.'  Of  the  author,  all  the  intelliorence  which  the  manufcript  afforded 
was,  tl)at  he  was  an  adoptive  member  of  the  Oneida  nation^  and  that 
S.  J.  D,  C.  were  the  initials  of  his  name. 

From  ail  this,  bur  readers  will  perceive,  that  the  authenticity  of  tk 
work,  is  very  muph  to  be  doubted.  We  do  not  a|Iert,.that  it  i^  enUre\) 
th6  tjffspring  of  imagination ;  but  truth  and  fifiion  feem  to  be  blended 
in  fo  intricate  a  manner,  that  a  (eparaiion  of  them  appear^  impoffibJe; , 
and  the  whole  prefents  aftrong  feinbrancc  of  French  fabrication 
Among  the  internal  evidence  of  thfr  truth  of  this  fuppoiition,  is  a 
Cherokee  tradition,  faid  to  have  been  tranflated  in  1774,  by  order  of. 
thei  grand  chief  of  war,  Attacul-Cuila  (the  little  carpenter)  to  be 
fent  to  Lord  William  Campbel,  then  governor  of  South  Ciarolina. 
Of  this  tradition,  fays  the  author  of  thefe  travels,  Mr.  Atkins,  the 
fecretary  of  Lord  Campbel,  permitted  me,  fome  years, afterwards',  to 
take  a  copy.  This  mythological  fragment  prefents  a  narrative  of  th^ 
'dcfcent  to'earth  of  Agan-Kitchee-Manitou,  the  fuprejpe  deity  of  thfi 
Cherokees.  After  paffing  through  a  variety  of  metamorphofes,  to 
enable' him  forjudge,  with  accuracy,  of  the  flate  pf  things  in  this 
wortd,  he  aflumcs  the  human  form.  In  the  couffe  of  acpnverfation, 
which  {le  holds;  with  one  of  theiiiiman  fpecies,  he  utters  thcfullof?-- 
ing  refined  and  philofophical  fentiments :  ^, 

"The  aftoniihingperfeaability,  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
*'  the  intelligence  of  man,  the  fublime  fentiments  whicfi  he  has  j^accdin 
1^  his  heart,  chief  works  of  his  goodnefs  and  his  power,  arc  the  moftpw- 
"  ciousgifts^  which  a/ather  cculd  beftow'on  his  children.  And  after  au, 
f*  what  is  man,  that  being,  fo  vain  and  prefumptuous  ? — A  Hying  atoflO>  ™ 
♦'  which  the  generations  pafs'on  earth,  like  the  ihadows  of  cloudi- driven 
?'  by  the  winds. .  And  this  earth  ?— A  point  in  the  immenii^  of  ihcOBi: 
f'  verfe,  one  of  the  Ibaalleft  globes^  ^mcng  the  nulUons  pf  which  it  isfoo? 
,  f/  pofed. .  •  ,         • 

Still  fpeal^ing  of  mail,  he  fliortly  after  fays  \   , 
*^  If  the  number  of  his  days  is  (hort,  if  they  are  replete  with  fr°°^ 
f;  arid  affiaion,  the  infeparable  companions  of  life,  the  iliexti»P»»^5v 
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^  fparl  which  anioifttes  hun,  caufes  him  to  feel,  to  think,  that  man  fliaU-.. 
'^ft^rvive  after  death,  to  receive,  in  the  region  of  fpirits,  the  recompenfe 
**  of  hU  foflFerings  and  virtues,  or  the  punifbnaent  of  his  crimes.  If  that 
"  compenfatSon  exiiled  not,  a  thoufand  times  happier  would  it  have  been 
**  for  himj  if  he  bad  never  feen  the  light  of  the  fun,  fi nee,  gifted  with 
'*  reafbn,  and  deprived  of  the  confolations  of  hope,  he  would  be  the  mod 
'*  unfortunate  of  created  beings/' 

The  jufticc  of  thefe  fentiments,  we  certamly  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
'  queftion  ;  but  to  their  being  found  in  an  ancient  Cherokee  tradition, 
.    we  cannot  be  induced  to  fubfcribe.     The  ^vlng  atom^  the  point  in  the 
inmenfitf  of  the  untverfty ' and  the  fmalUft  globe^  amohg  the  mil.ions  of 
which  that  univerfe  is  compofedj  favour  too  ftrongly  of  European  refine- 
ment, and  philofophy  ;  while  the  inextinguijhablejpariy  the  immortality 
if  the  foul^  and  the  dixftrine*  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  have 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  revelation  of  Chriftranity'. 
We  have  hitherta  fpoken  of  this  work,  as  doubting  its  authenti-; 
,  city;  admitting,  however,  that  no  impofition  has  been  praftiied  in 
its  manufa<9:ory,  the  .circumflances,  which  it  relates,  are  fo  unintefeft- 
' ing,  and   the  details  are  fo  extremely  tedious^  that  we  fuppofe   it 
ibarcely  poffible,  to  be  eVer  waded  through  by  an  Englifh  reader. 
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Di  t Influence  de  la  Philofophte  fur  les  Forfeits  de  la  Revolution^  Par 
un  OfEcier  de  Cavalerie.  -  i.  e.  Of  the  Infl^ence  of  Philofophy^  on. 
the  Crimes  of  the  Revolution,     8vo,  Pp.  255.     1801. 

HE  author  himfelf  will  beft  explain,  what  is  here  meant,  by 
Philofophy,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on. the  Crimes  of  the 
"French  Revolution.  "  M-allet  du  Pan,**  fays  he,  **  pretends  that 
Voltaire,  Rouffeau,  D'Alembert^  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  all  tho^e 
Inen,  lefs  or  more  celebrated,  who  have  figured  under  the  banners  of 
philofophy,  did  not  form  a  homogeneous' fecS,  that  they  had  neither 
an  uniform  dddrine,  nor  the  fame  end  in  view';  and  that  their  objedl 
was  not  toeverturn  religion,  and  the  laws."  On  this  po  nt  I  am  no,t 
of  his  opinion.  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  Voltaire,  who  had  th^ 
ehildifli  vanity  of  rivalling  the  great,  and  the  meannefs  to  flatter  the 
moft -corrupted  courtiers  of  his  time,  who  wifli^d,by  every  means,  to  ' 
malge  all  tbofe  he  called  gentlemen  philofophers,  and  who  declared,  that 
he  ihked  not  the  gpvernment  of  the  rabble^  would  >not  have  relifhed 
the  government  of  Marat  and  Robcrfpierre  more  than  that  of  Treill- 
bard,  or^La  R^vaillere.  I  am  likewife  perfuadcd  tnat  the  feeling  arid 
virtuous  RouflSau  J  who  abhorred  every  revolution,  which  was  to  be 

Eurchafed  at  the  expence  of  a  fingle  drop  of  blood,  would  have  fhed 
itter  tears  oyer  the  2d  of  September,  over  the  law  of  the  fufpefled, 
^r  of  hoftages^  over  theprofcriptions,  whether  pnVate,  or  en  fnajje^  over 
thofe  arbitrary  banilhments  and  aflaffinations,  which  have  either  laid 
wafte  France,  on  enfanguihed  her  foUv  But,  it  is  no  lefs  tru^,  that 
V9|tjWPy  by  .ridic^Hj>g   eyery  civil   an4   religious   inftitution -,  that 

.   /    *'       ■         \a  i^      '       ^  Rouffcau^ 
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Rt  ufleau,  by  cleclaiming  agai nil  the  inequality  of  fjonditiops,  (a  ne- 
'  ccflary  evil  in  civil  fociety^  if  it  be  in^ieed  ai|  evil^)  by  diffetninating 
in  his  works,  piaxims  rcfpefling  pioperty,  which-have  ferved  as  a 
text  to  Jacobinical  amplifications;  that  Helvetius,  by  teaching  ma* 
tcrialifrn  j  that  Diderat,  by  compreffing  the  whfjle  ph i I ofop hi cal doc- 
trine, into  the  following  energetic  axiom  ;  **  The  /a/^  King  muft  be 
Jtrangied  in  the  hwfls  of  the  la/i  prie/ii"  and  that  the  fvjism  of  maiun^ 
by  endeavouring  to  banifli.  from  the  univerfe  thatBting,  who  is  its 
loul  aqd  dire<3:or,  h^ve  rendered   men  unquiet  au.d    turbulent,  have 
Ramped   upon  t^eir  m'nds  egotifnj  and  inj-morality,  and  have  awak- 
en^ tfi/)fe  cruel  pufficn%  of  which  we  have  reaped  the  bloody  fruits.— » 
*^  La  Harpe,  at  the  iime  when.ije  had  yet  a, place  an>ong  thetejpbi- 
lofophers,  acknowledge^,  that  Voltaic,  Roufleau,  ,Mably,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  beheld  ^o  refource,  except  ia,a  tct^l  revQlution.     Helvetius  had 
no  hopes  but  in  our  being  conq.uered  ;,be.  did  not  think  us  worthy  of 
a  civil  war,     Rlubly,  exprefftd  fe.ripus  difpleafure  againft  thofe,  who 
applauded    when  any  partial .  re£;)rin  was  made.,    y  So,  much  the 
worfe,"  exclaimed  he,  '*  if  fome  good  is, done,  that  will  fupport  for 
a' time  the  old  .machine,  which  muft«bc  diJiroyeiV^     Let  us  liften  to 
Voltaire  himfelf.     ^*  If  you  wifh  to  have  good  laws,  hum  thofe  you 
)iave,  and  make  new  ones;'*  .         . 

'f.In  a  fc6k  wlvich  profefled  uuiverfal  fcepticifm,  uniformity. of  do6^riDfi 
was\ifeiefs.  I'he  philofophers,  while  one  attacked  the'fpumiation  of  the 
edifice,  another  the  roof,  and  the  others  the  walls,  all  uniformly  ta4  the 
fame  ubjed  in  view,  and  tharobjeft  was  deftru^ion,^^     Pp.  g. 

As  the  total  deftruuion  of  the  then  exifting  ftate  of  things  was  the 
qbjeft  of  thefe  men,  who  claimed  the  ekclufiye  privilege  of  beings 
called  philofophers;  the  author  juftly  obferves,that  they  perfifted  ia 
cffefting  their  purpofe,  without  regarding  thofe  dreadful  coftfe- 
quences,  which,  had  they  been  wife  men,  they  rnult  have  forefeen, 
;ind    from  whichj  if  good  men,  they  ought  to  haVfe  recoiled  with 

horror. 

.  .   . » .  »       * 

**;  They",  fays  he,  ''  feared  not  to  endanger  the  pcaeeof  rpankiDd^  bytho 
trial  of  their  futile  theories,  by  venturing  oti  experiments,  the  fucc^efs  of  which, 
could  not  be  warrantee},  by  a  fiogle  paft  ey^nt.  Like  the  ferpeiit th  t  fe? 
duced  our  firft  parents,  they  wanted  to  perfnade  men  that,  by  tbdr  meaus^ 
they  would  become  nioft  extraordinary  beings,'  that  to  them  the  whole 
fcicnce  of  good  and  evil  w^ould  be  untolded,  and  that  they  v^ould  acquire 

'  a  degree  pf  perfe6tion,  attainable  only  by  their  philofojihy,  Dazzled  bjf 
thefe  extravagant  promifes,  mankihd  yielded  the  n^ore  readily  to  thej 
temptation,  as  it  flattered  their  moft  violent  and  domineering  paflions, 
It  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  blind  their  hearts,  tD  fuffer  them  to  difplaj 

,  ^11  thefe  enormities,  of  which  human  pride  and  prefumption  afe  capable, 
whefl  abandoned  to  tb^ipfelves.  ^adaef^  and  jolly  toolfc  poife/fiofl' of 
every  head/  and  ferocity  i  ulcd  faprcine  in  every  heart.     Philoiopby  has,  lA 


tart,  ktpt  her  word  ;  ih^  has*  made  us  hear  and  fee  what,  in  no  p'r^cediog 
l»ge,  bad  ever  been  he-rd  or  feen.  The  evil  fpirit,  unchained  by  hcf^,  b^li 
liihif  ciatolical  frenzy;  iw  af under  every  fpciail  tie,  and  terrified  ©aD- 


I 
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kind,  by  hitherto  unheard-of  crimes.  Men,  in  general,  feeing  V  what 
fatal  illufions  they  had  been  deceived  by  pbilofophy,  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
amaiement  and  ftupor,  a  few  only  recolle<5t  that  ''it  is  written,  I  will 
deftroy  the  wifdom  of  tiie  wife,  I  will  bring  to  nothing  the  underftandingf 
of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  w'fe  ?  \\  here  is  the  fcnbe  ?  Where  h  the* 
difpmer  of  t  is  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  fooliOi  the  wifdom  of  thir' 
world?*'    Preface.     Pp.  39,  40,  41,  42.  ; 

The.author  having  proved,  th^t  ihe  diffolution  6?  the^then  exiftitigr 
ftate  of  fociety,  the^xtindiion  of  religion,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the, 
throne  were  the  atchievements,  which  thofc  men,  wbw  prefu:ii[>tuoufljr» 
arrofirated  to  themlelvcs  theexclufive  appellation  of  p'"jlo(\»phers,  had  at 
heart;  having,  proved,  that  this  obje6t  muft  have  been  purfued,  either 
from  the  moft  gpofs  ignorance  of  human  nature,,  o^'niuft  have  ori-» 
giii^ited  from  ah  atrocity  of  mind,  ^hich  cannot  be  ^conceived;  but  of 
perfons* who  could  teach  the  dt)itTihes  which  they  tau^^ht,  or  rather, 
which  proceeded  from  a  fatal  coihbinatidn  of  both'i  paints  the  refult 
^  of  their  philofophic  endeavours,  -  in  a  detail  of  the  confequences. . 
Thefe  ar^  ftanpej,  as  was  to  be  expecSled,  wiih  the  charai^ters  of 
difprder,  dev.a(tation,.and  of  blood  j  they  ^xhU  it  cnoimUies  hitherto 
unknown,  and- from  which  the  moR  favage  of  thj  hum^n  race,  until^ 
his  heart  had  l^een  ftceled  by  this  philofophical  regeneratiir,  would 
have  turned  afide,  with  loathing  an^  horror.  This  detail  we  have  not 
rdbm  to  enter  .upon,  nor  i$  it  necefiary  that  we  fliould,  as  moft  of  the 
fa£ls  are  already,  lufficiently  notorious :  .but  a  part  of  the  general 
view,  which  the  writer  gives 'in  his  Preface,  it  may  not  he  improper 
to  lay  before  the  public  :  for  the  whole  of  that  general  view,  we^ 
inuft  refer  oiir  readers,  to'  the  excellent  PiCiace  f-f  the  author.  '  • 

^  "  War,  either.foreign  or  domeftic,  raaflacres,  pillnge,  profcription's,  tyr 
-rpnny,  treafon,  and  perfidy,  have  never  cenfed  to  exiit  amorig  n:!en  ;  it  is 
ttie  conftant  and  mcl;incholy  tale  Of  hiftory.  Put  the  confequences  have 
^cen  more  or  left  fatal,  .in  proportion  as  the  contrivers  ot  lucb  fcenes,  or 
f  he  a^ors  in  them,  havf^  preferved  more  or  lefs  of  morality.  1  he  excefles 
pf  force  and  violence  are  monjentar;^  5  they  even  foihetimes  temper  antvr 
the  foul,  and  give  it  fuperior  energy.  The  exceU'ef?  or  cprrupiioi*,  which, 
in  fa6t,  is  the  open  contempt  «  f  every  principle  of  jufticc  and  luoraiity, 
convert  man,  by  a  total  change  of  his  nature,  into  the  vileft,  and  hioft 
ferocioUg  of  animals. — I  mj^.ntain  then,  that  never  did  human  pcrverfity 
fhcw  itfelf  in  forms  more  hi.eous  and  fright fui,  than  in  the  French  Reve-t 
tuiion.  '  Never  did  it  difplay  fo  many  relburces,  or  better  knows  bow  to 
lenjploy,  for  the  torment  and  deftru6tioh  of  men,  the  means  which  had  been 
given  for  their  prefervation,  and  happinels.  Never  di  i  it  calculate  its 
crimes,  with  more  mature  reflexion ;  never  execute  them  w»t!i  more  cal- 
Jous  infenfibiliiy.  Never  did  it,  with  more  daring  irrpudence,  tranfiplc  on 
every  rule  of  jullice,and  honour.  Never  was  the  emigre  of  crime  fo  widely 
extended  5  and  never  were  its  productions  10  difaftrous. 

**^*    What,  in  comparifon,  are  the  moft  remai  table  sera s  of  human  fero«^ 

city  }     7  he  prbicription  of  Sylla,  lafied  only  a  few  months.     His  iitt  Ct)m* 

.prchended  thofealone,  >vho  bad  appeared   in  arras  againft   him,  or>  who 

had  fbewn,  by  their  afStions,  thnt  they  were  his  declarea  encxnie.s.     U  ma- 

Wgnity  or  avaricf  ^g^itriy^^  \9.  i{ifertt];e  ^ames  of  meoj  oot  engaged  in  the 

quarrel^ 
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^uarrel^  they  fdund  advocates^  who  had  the  coctfage  to  defend^  and  yaijgsk 
who  had  equally  the  courage  to  acquit  them.  It  was  the  fame  in  the  proo 
foription  0/  the  Triumvirs.  It  was  referved  for  the  French  ilevolutioQ>  to 
brand,  as  a  crime  in  the  profcribed,  their  retreat,  from  danger,  and  from 
death.  In  neither  of  thofe  times  did  th<sre  exift  a  permanent  profcriptioni 
a  lifl  of  death  remaiiiing  open  ta  eight  or  nine  years,  and  in  "which  the, 
moft  defpicable  paflions,  and  the  meane&  agents,  had  the  right,  and  tk 
power  to  infcxt  your  name. 

f'  In  thofe  anciept  profcriptidns,  are  to  be  found  not  unfrequent  mai)u 
of  refped  for  morals,  amidff  the  rooft  ihocking  barbarity. .  They  did  not 
then  applaud  the  bfoth^r,  who  denounced  a  brother,  nor  thefervant,^o 
Wtrayed  his  mailer.  A  flavc  who  had  betrayed  his,  was,  by  order  of 
Sylls,  ptinifbed  capitally,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  profited  by  the  crime  of 
the  informer.  The  women,  whom  the  moft  barbarous  nations  count  it 
their  duty  to  refped,  were  fpared.  They  did  not,  as  we  have  doDe>  vio- 
'  late,  by  every  brutal  outrage,  the  modeiiy  of  thofe  females,  whom  (U  te- 
volutipnary 'will  permitted  to  live.  The  Kenyan  ladies  prefent  thetnfelves 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Triumvirs,  to  petition  against  one  of  their  edids) 
at  their  approach,  the  furrounding  Satellites  give  way  with  refpeft ;  &C7 
Hre  heard,  and  obtain  judicel 

'Tht  rosffacre  of  St.  Barthelemi,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  dreadM 
events  to  be  met  with  in  the  page  of  hiftory*  But,  had  thofe  execution- 
.ers,  the  bafe  precaution,  like  the  murderers  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September, 
or  of  the  revOlntlonary  committees,  previouily  to  difarm  and  imprifon  the 
vidtims,  they  Jiad  deftined  for  facrifice  ?  When  they  attacked  them  in 
their  homes,  did  not  they  leave  them  the  power  of  defenee,  and  of  felling 
their  lives,  at  the  dearefl  rate  ?  In  what  other  comer,  I  will  not  fay  of  the 
world,  but  of  Hell,  hdve  they  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  e^Lamining  the 
quarries,  to  afcertain  the  number  of  carcaies^  which  they  could  contain  ? 
This  tranfcendent  atrocity  was  referyed  for  France.  For  her  was  refcrycd 
that  unfeeling  preparation  of  pits,  to  fwallow  up,  and  of  ^uick.-linie  to 
deftroy  the  earcaffes,of  that  infinite  number  oif  fellow-creatures,  which  fte 
doomed  to  death,  without  a  reafonable  motive,  and  withouf  examination. 
The  irritation  of  conqueit,  in  the  firft  ebullition  of  rage,  njay  have  absDr 
doned  a  city,  to  all  the  horrors  of  w^rj  but  it  is  to  the  calloufnefs  of  rcvo- 
hitionary  reflexion,  that  we  owe  the  conflagrtition,  and  defbudion  of  entire 
communes,  after  having  maflacred  a  pari  of' the  inhabitants."  Prefecc, 
Pp.  6>  7,  8,  9,  JO,  11. 

« 

Such  is  the  pifture,  drawn  by  our  author,  of  the  ^*  New  Heavens^ 
and  New  Earthy  foretold  by  Voltaire,  and  his  brother  philofophers! 
France,  the  whole  world,  while  they  weep  tears  of  blood,  can  attcft 
the  truth  of  the  delineaxion,  Part  of  the  bleffings  fhowered  down 
upon  thefe new  Heavens,  and  new  Earth,  we  may  learn  frpm  li  volumes 
in  8vo.  clofely  printed  ;  they  contain  a  lift  of  thofe,  wljo  fell  vifl:ims 
to  the  revofuiionarV  tribunals..^  This  hiftory  ojf,. death,  comprehends 
neither  tht  majfacres^  enmajfe^  of  the  Glaciere,nor  thofe  of  the  2d  and 
3d  of  September^  nor  tht  mi traillaJes  of  Ly 6ns  9^nd  Toulon,  nor  the 
nsyades y^nd  revolutionary  marriages  of  Nantes,  nor  that  multitude  of 
pa:?ial  aflaflinations,  which  have,  for  thefc  ten  years,  rendered  France 
a  fceiie  of  blocd,  and  an  obje^  of  horror.    Still  l^fe  cloc|  it  comp«- 
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ti€U>^  tbe  arbitrary  deportations  and  imprifonment$,  the  pillage  of 
property,  the  conflagrations^  the  excefles,  and  outrages  of  every  kind, 
by  which  the  difciplcsof  the  French  philofophers,  have  fignali zed  their 
r^etgn  of  lihcrt}  and  equality  I 

While  the  French  phiiofophers,  and  their  difciples  were  poifonlng 
^e  midds  of  men,  their  machinations,  the  writer  remarks,  did  not 
pais  unnoticed  1  and  the  confcquences  were  predi<Sled,  with  aftbnifhing 
nrecifion,  by  many.  But,  though  it  could  pred id):,  ^^  the  fmall,  ftill 
vpicp"  of  reafon  coqid  not  prevent  the  impending  deftruftion.  A 
predidtion,  Angularly  remarkable  for ,  its  precifion,  is ,  given  from  a 
fermon  of  Father  Beauregard,  preached  in  Notre  Dame,  thirteen 
years  before  the  Revolution.  Having  faid,  that  the  deflru£^ion  of 
Church  aiid  State,  was  the  objedl  of  the  philofophers,  the  preacher 
exdaims  with  all  tbe  fire  of  Gallic  oratory  : 

'*  The  axe  and  hammer  are  in  their  bands,  they  only  watch  tbe  favour* 
abldisioRieQt>  for  overturning  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne.  Yes,  O  Lord ! 
fhy  temples  will  be  pillaged,  and  decoyed,  thy  feftivals  abolifhed,  thy 
name  ^lafpbemed,  and  thy  worfhip  profcribed.  But,  Great  God !  what  do^ 
I  fee  !  what  founds  llrikc  my  ear!  To  the  divine  hymns,  which  made 
thefe  facred  vaults  refound  to^  thine  honour,  fucceeJ  raoft  profane  and> 
lafcivious  fongs.  And  thou !  unchafle  Venus  1  infamous  divinity  of  pa^ 
ganifm !  thou  com^d  here,  audaoiouily  to  take  the  place  of  the  Living 
God  \  to  feat  thy felf  upon  th^  tlirone  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  receive 
tbe  cri»iual  incenfe  of  thy  new  yotaries !"     Pp.  127,  128. 

To  this  prediction  our  author  fubjoins  the  following  reflexion. 

'*;  Of  all  the  infamies^  to  which  the  delirium  of  a  people,  brutalized  by 
(falfe)  philofophy,  could  be  fuppofed  to  abandon  themfelves,  that  here  pre- 
2li&ed,  is  certainly  the.  lad,  that  could  have  been  imagined.  Who  could 
have,  believed,  that  in  the  ^eighteenth  century,  blazing  with  the  light  of 
philofophy,  tbat,  in  that  city  which  was  its  chief  focu.s  a  Jirumpet  would 
Iiave  been  placed  in  triumph,  on  the  altar  of  its  moft  auguft  tempie,  and 
that  a  fenfelefs  and  degraded  people,  with  cenfers  in  their  hand  \yould 
have  profbated  themfelves,  before  the  difgufling  leavings  of  public  profii* 
tution  ?"    P;  128. 

We  agree  with  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  infamous,  or 
could  more  j(lrongl.y  mark  the  utter  degradation  of  t'he  human  mii^d,  in 
France ;  but,'^even  thi^^  and  every  thing  ftill  more  infamous,,  were 
it  poffible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  To,  cannot  aftonifli  us  in  a  li- 
centious people,  fet  free  from  every  tie»  which  binds  man  to  man ; 
ivho  had  been  taught,  that  virtue  and  vice,  juilicc  and  irjuflice  have 
ho  ftable  exiftence,  but  change  their  nature,  according  to  the  ever- 
varyipg  ftatc  of  ficiety ;  that  they  depend  alone  on  the  will  of  the 
Jpvireign  people ;  tbat  religion  is  the  creature  of  prieftcr^ ft,  and  im- 
mortality an  idle  dream.  'We  may  be  difguftcd  with,  we  may  abhor 
^^ir  deeds,  but  we  capi>ot  be  furorifed  at  any  a&  oi  (uch  a  people^ 

One  thing  has  ftruck  us^'in  almoft  all  the  late  French  publications, 
Fhich  appear  adyerfii  to  the  Revolution*  which  animadvert  on  the 
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follies,  thfi  abfurdities  of  the  various  ephemeral  conftitutions,'  arid  ex- 
claim againft  the  atrocities  of  their  fabricators. — They  all  of  them,  as 
far  as  we  recolleft,  fpcak  favourably  of  the  Revolution,  efFefted  by 
the  Corfican  Advfenturer,  and  of  the  Confular  Government.  Wc 
fufpeffc  that  they  fe.c\  this  adulation  to  be  necefTary  5  and  that  they 
would  not  bz  permitted,  without  foothings  of  this  kind,  to  fpeak  fo 
freely  of  governments,  under  which  Bonaparte  bad  rifen,  from  ob* 
fcurity,  to  confidcration  and  power,  by  executing  their  unjuft,  and  cxe- 
cfjable  mandates.  The'  ptefent  writer  follows  the  fteps  *>f  bis  prede- 
ceiT^rs;  and  though  we  have  perhaps  already  exceeded  our  proper 
bounds,  in  extradts  from  this  work,  we  will  venture  to  lay  a  part  of 
what  he  fays  on  this  fubjeit  before  our  .readers. 

Knowing  that  he  is  about  to  animadvert,  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
iOn  the  maxims  and  adls'  of  Revolutionary  Fr2fuC6,  he  takes  care  ti) 
enter  the  following  caveaf  in  his  Preface. 

**  It  isTorely  unneccfTary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  all  that  I  ihall  fay, 
it  ofily  relative  to  the  ftate  of  France  l/ffore  the  18th  Erumaire^  which  in- 
Gontefbbly  began. a  new  aera  in  the  Revolution,  .and  piit  an  end  to  one  of 
its  moft  extraordinary  abfurdities,  I  mean  that  conftant  fubraiffion  (6f  our 
amiies,  to  the  commands  of  a  few  pitiful  lawyers.  Hiftory  had  nevei^  re- 
corded an  example  of  a  like  fubmiliion.  The  lawyers,  it  is  true,  bad 
writljen  on  their  paper,  ^"  that  the  armed  force  is  effentiaUy  obedient^  J**  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  repugnant  to  the  cflence  of  force,  than  obedience. 
The  18th  Brumaire  thanged  this  unnatural  order  of  things  >  from  that' pe- 
riod they  began  to  re-affume  their  proper  place;  and,  by  a  neceilary  oon- 
iequence,  principles  of  jnftice  and  moderation  have,  all  at  once,  fuce^e^ed 
to  the  mafxims  of  the  mofl  impertinent^  apd  iniignificant  of  tyrants  !'* 

After  this  eulogium  on  the  jufticeand  modcfrfition  of  the  Confwlar 
jGoverriment,  it  would  have  been  ungrateful,  nbt  to  permit  the  writei* 
to  fay  what  he  pleafes,  of  all  thofe  conftitutions  and  governments^'  to 
which  this  juft  and  moderate  Cdnful  put'an  end,  by  his  own  Revola- 
iion  a  ia  hayoneite,  }t  appears^td  us,  however,  hbtwichftanding  ^his 
vaunted  jultice  and  moderation,  that  for  the  pfentlifEfan  td  fpeak  the 
truths  o^  ibe  departed  governments  of  France,  the  ^t\tk'6{  ftilfihdi 
riiuft  be  paid  ;  that  every  tning,  but  /rw/A,  rhuftlfe  /{^bfeen  of  the  j/re- 
fent.  That  acq  uiefcence  in  the  prefent  ftatfc  <:>f  things,-  thkt  fpeclesof 
trontcntment  under  it,  if  it  be  real,  we  can  only  attribute  to  national 
vanity,  and  fay,  that  a  Frenchman  chufes  rather  to  tremble  under 
the  p4w  of  thb  tyger,  thaii  be  harrafled  and  mahgled  by  infierior  ani-* 
inals. 

t  poft  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  this  work,  as  both  ufeful,  and 
entertaining!  It  (hews,  with  an  evidence  n (31  i  tci  be  contradiSed) 
that  the  vanity,  irrelrgion,  and  immorality  of  a  fet  of  men,  pretending 
exclufively  to  be  guided  by  puiTe.reafbn,  (though  they  proved  them* 
felves  to  be  totally  unacqu^iited  with  human   nature)^  and  aSing 
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with  indefatigable  induftry  for  k  length  of  years,  on  a  ftate  of  focielj 
open,  from  almoft  univerfal  corruption,  to  receive  the  impreflion^ 
produced  that  monjler^  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  fame  time  it 
paints, .with  equal  truth,  the  features  of  that  formidable  and  out- 
rageous monfter,  which,  with  Liberty  ^  Equality^  and  the  Rights  of  Man ' 
in  its  mouth,  has,  for  a  melancholy  period  of  years,  exericifed  the 
moft  defpotic,  and  fanguinary  tyranny,  trampkd  on  every  right  of 
man,  and  torn  afunder  every  bond  of  fociety. 

The  work  is  announced,  as  the  produfiion  of  an  ofHcer  of  c;avalry  ; 
JFrom  feme  internal  prqofs,  we  arc  rather  difpofed  to  give  it  to  a 
clerical  author.  But,  from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeds,  it  is  a 
ipublication,  of  which  no  order  of  men  need  to  be  aihamed. 


Storch*s  Figure  of  Peterfiurgh  from   the  German.      Lpngman  •  and 

Rees.     i8oi, 

nPHIS^  work  prefents  to  the  reader,  a  very  natural  and  juft  arrangCT 
A   ment ;  firft,  the  Topography  of  the  City,  and  the  Face  of  the  cir- 
tlunf)jacent  Country,  that  ftrikes  a  ftranger's  eye ;  next,  the  Appealrance 
and  Numbers  of  the  Inhabitants ;  thirdly,  their  J\)Ianners,  PilrfuitSy 
civil,  military,  and  religioiis  Inftitutions,  and  fuch  other  objefls,  as, 
inftead  of  immediately  ftriking  the  fenfes,  are  learned  by  time,  and  ob- 
fervation.     Beginning  with  the  fituatioh  of  Peterlburgh,  he  enquires 
into  the  policy  of  having  the  capital  of  the  country,  in  an  angle  of 
the  empire ;  and  jufrtifies  the  views  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  chufing 
that  fcite.     Prefixing  an  accurate  map,  he,  with  reference  to  that 
guide,  condufls  you  through  the  city,  and  any  man  of  common  ap« 
prehenfion  may  form  a  clear,  and  diftinS  image  of  the  town.     The 
populationof  Peterfburgh,  is  above  fix  hundred  thoufand.  The  inha- 
bitants are  a  "  large,  compafl,  and  ftrong  caft  of  people,  but  rather 
inclined^to  fat.     The  men  are  Jiandfomer  than  the  women.    With 
very  fine  complexions,  and  good  features,  they  are  inferior  in  deli- 
cacy of  exprellion,  and  elegance,  of  proportion,  to  more  temperate  cli- 
mates.    Many  of  the  men  are  gigantic  .and  herculean  ;  and  fuch  were, 
held  in  greater  rqqueft  by  the  Emprefs,  and  other  court  ladies,  than 
men  of  more  graceful  fymmetry,     Milo  would  be  more  prized,  than 
.Antinous  or  Apollo.     The  common  people  feed  very  grofsly,  but 
heartily  \  in  the  other  ranks,  luxury  of  every  fort  prevails,  though 
Without  much  refinements.    Th6  abfolute  government  of  Ruffia,  ad- 
mits of  a  much  more  vigilant  police,  than  is  held  compatible  with  free 
■  conftitutions.     Catharine  made  very  excellent  regulations,  for  public 
fccurity.     Robberies  and  murders  are  very  rarely  committed.     The 
common- Ruffian,  if  not  corrupted  by  the  propenfity  to  drunkennefs, 
fo  common  In  all  cold  countries,  or  preffed  by  extrdine  want,  is  fel- 
dom  difpofed  to  exceffes  of  this  nature.     The  very  grfeat  awe  and 
Veneration,  which  the  common  people  have  for  their  fuperiors  in  rank, 
>»ften  prevents  them  from  making  attacks,  on  the  moil  produdive  ob^ 
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jcfts  of  depredation.  The  author  narrates  an  Fnrfance  x>i  tne  effe^  of 
condefcenfion,  in  a  perfon  of  rank,  preventing  an  evidently  int6nde(f 
robbery,  if  not  murder. 

*'  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  (he  fays),  was  travelling  up  the  country. 
'  Her  road  led  through  a  village,  which  had  lately  got  an  ill  tzviit  i6r  ^be- 
Ties  and  murders,  and  indeed  was  become  formidable  to  the  whole  di(lri£L 
By  fame  unforefeen  circumftances,  her  arrival  at  this  place  was  delayed  til! 
the  night  was  fomewhat  advanced ;  and,  9s  the  pofl-boors  abfolutely  refufed 
to  drive  her  any  further,  ihe  was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  cottage.  A  con- 
verfation,  between  them  and  fonie  people  of  the  village,  which,  by  favour  df 
the  darkncfs,  fhe  happened  to  overhear,  judly  filled  her  with  ferious  alarm; 
Qn  entermg  the  cottage,  (he  perceived  feveral  fellaws,  according  to  th^ 
cudom  of  the  country,  lying  on  the  iiove.  An  old  woman,  whofe  phy- 
fiognoroy  was  not  exaftly  adapted  to  infpire  confidence,  accofted  her  With 
the  queftion,  why  {he  had  hefitated  to  pafsthe  niehtinthat  village,  whether 
it  was  becaufe  (he  fufpe£led,  that  [he  might  not  be  fafe  in  her  houfe  ?  -  and 
fwore,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  it.  The  traveller^  from 
long  experience,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  charaderdf  the  aatioo, 
took  care  not  to  confute  this  lie;  on  the  contrary,  {he  difplayecf  the  mofl 
perfe6l  confidence,  fat  down  with  the  utmoft  compofure  to  take  (bme  re- 
frefhment,  brought  out  a  bottle  of  brandy  fro;B  her' cafe  in  the  fledge, 
called  down  the  fellows  that  were  lying  on  the  ftove,  arid  divided  its 
Contents  among  them..  This  behaviour,  tffe  bottle  of -brandy,  and  the 
friendly  looks  of  the  donor,  had  their  due  effeft :  the  flumberingi  but  not 

-ftifled  fetitiment  of  humanity  awoke  ^  and  the  good-matured,  careiefs,  and 
joyful  humour,  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  common  Ruflians,  foon  broke 
out  in  noify  fongs.  The  traveller,  fedrig  that  flie  had  attained  her  aim, 
laid  herfelf  down  to  deep  in  an  adjacent  room,  in  all  appearance  without 

.  any  diflrufl,  forbad  her  fervants  to  bring  the  baggage  and  arms,  into  the 
houfe,  fgid  even  put  out  the  light.  At  break  of  day,  (he  found  a  Ru(^ 
fian  brcakfaft  prepared,  and  her  carriage  ready  for  her  farther  progrefi.  Her 
departure  from  this  band  of  robbers,  was  a  moral  catiacature  of  a  mofl  fin- 
gular  nature.  "With  the  confeflion  of  their  criminal  way  of  lifcy  (he  at  the 
ftme  time  received  from  thefe  people  the  aflurance,  that  fhe  and  all  the 

.  paflengers  that  fhould  make  ufe  of  her  name,  ihou^d  be  well  received,  and 
be  lodged  in  fafety ;  a  promife  which  was  accompanied '  with  the  rude 
but  undifguifed  teftimony  of  a  hearty  affeftion." 

The  account  of  inftitutions,  both  for  general,  and  profeffional  edu- 
cation, contains  very  valuable  matter,  and  fliews  the  great  and  wife 
attention  Catharine  beftowed,  on  this^  important  objeS.  In  fpeaking 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Emprefs  to  difleminate  knowledge,  he  draws  the 
following  parallel^  between  the  illuftrious  contemporary  fovereigns  of 
Rpflia,  and  Pruflia.  .     . 

*•  Frederic  the  Second,  like'hfs  exalted  friend  Catharine,  was  fond  of 
the  fciences;  like  her,  he  patronized,  and  cherifhed  ihcMufes;  like  her,  • 
he  brought  many  an  offering  to  their  altars.  Like  ,that  Princefs,  he 
drove  to  diffeminate  knowledge  and  tafle  amcfng  his  people,  uflieripgin 
the  bright  beams  of  philorophy,  to  difpelthe  gloom  of  prejudice  and  pe- 
dantry, and  to  dedicate  temples  to  the  arts.  But  Frederic,  a  German  Prince, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  German  nation,  conceitedly  re- 
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folved,  never  to  underft^nd  it^  even  when  it  was  becon>e  worthy  of  hi* 
cfteem  ;  even  when  his  intimates  called  his  attention  to  the.progrefs  of  hid 
people.  Though  fo  great  a  man,  he  fufFered  himfelf  here  to  be  conqxaered,, 
by  a  prejudice  often  refuted,  and  now  grown  obfolete,  a  prejudice,  which 
unhappily  deprived  the  German  nation  of  his  foft^ring  -approbation,  and 
robbecf  it  of  the  incompenfable  honour,  of  being  able  to  appropriate  to  it- 
felf  the  greateft  of  all  royal  authors.  Catharine  the  Second,  ty  birth  ahd 
education  familiar  with  two  languages,  learnt  the  third,  the  more  difficult 
of  all,  amidll  the  tumultuous  throng  of  a  brilliant  court,  amidlt.the  care  of 
an  immenfc  dominion,  amidil  tjie  fhouts  of  triumph  after  repeated  vidories, 
— from  a  fente  of  duly,  and  from  a  patriotic  coixcern  in  the  improvemerit  of 
her  people." 

A  chapter,  devoted  to  induflry,  gives  a  very  particular  account  o^its 
various  efforts,  in  Peterfburgh.  Th*e  author's  views  of  commerce  are 
juft,  and  indeed  able,  and  fupported  by  accurate,  and  minute  detail. 
It  appears,  that  th6  average  number  of  fliipping,  annually  reforting  to 
Peterfbfirg,  for  fifteen  years,  from  1775  to  1790,  was  1768,  350  of 
which  were  Englifh*  The  number  of  private  manufadpries  is.afaout 
106.  The  principal  materials  on  whioh  they  are  employed,  are  lea- 
theri  paper,  gold  and  filver,  fugar,  filk,  tobacco,  diftilled  w'aters, 
wool,  glafs,  clay,  wax,  cotton,  and  chintjj.  Leather,  as  is  v^ell 
known,  is  among  the  moft  important  of  their  manufaiSures,  for  the 
export  trade;  accordingly  here  are  fixteen  tannaries.  The  paper 
manufadories  amount  to  the  like  number,  for  hangings,  and  general 
ufe. .  Twelve  gold  and  filver  nianufaftories  fell  threads,  laces,  cdg-  " 
ings,  fringes^  epaulets,  &c. ;  and  befides,  there  are  feveral  particular 
.  fliops,  for  ihaking  all  kinds  of  ufeful  and  ornamental-  plate  :  eight 
fugar  works  ;  feven  for  filk  goods,  gauze,  cloths,  hoze,  and  fluffs, 
anfdafew  fmall  ones  for  preparing  fnuff,  ^nd  tobacco.  In  Peterf- 
burgh, there  areartifts  and  work*-ftiops,  of  all  defcriptions,  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  the  pioft  frivolous  luxuries,  as  well  as  moft  indifpenfable  ne- 
Gcflaries.  Allured  by  the  numerous  wants  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
profufi6n  of  a  courts  many  thoufand^  of  induftrious  and  ingenious 
foreigners,  have  been  induced  to  fettle  here ;  by  the  continual  influx 
of  whom,  and  the  communication  of  their  talents,  this  refidenc^  is 
become,  not  only  the  feat  of  all  ingenious  trades,  but  likewife  a  foiirce 
of  induftry,  which  flourifh  from  hence  in  beneficial  ftreams,  through 
all  the  adjacent  provinces.  All  ufeful  trades,.and  a  great  part  of  thofe 
for.  the  accommodations  of  luxury,  are  carried  on  by  Germans,  and 
Rruflians  alone.-  Next  to  the  Germans^  in  this  refped,  cortie  the 
Swedes:  fome  few  French  live  here  as  cooks,  bair-dreflers,  snd 
clock-makers.  Engliflimen  afc  engaged  in  breweries,  and  handi- 
crafts ;  but  the  moft  numerous  foreigners  are  Germans.  From 
the  induftry  of  the  city,  the  authpr  carries  us  to  the  libraries, 
both  public  and  private.  One  of  the  laft,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, defcrves  particular  notice,,  as  Angular  in  its  kind.  Containing 
a  complete  coUeftion  of  the  beft  Genjnan,  Englifli,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian produftions,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  claflics,  i$ 
remarkable  for  this  circumftance,  that  it  has  not  one  bad,  or  even  in- 
different book.    We^ext  attend  bitn  to  mufeumsi  and  other  repofito^ 
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rie9  of  curioflties.  A  chapter  contains  an  accotint  of  the  literarjf 
compofitions  of  Rnflja,  including  a  variety  of  tranflations,  among 
which  are  many  Engl ifh  books,  efpecially  romances  and  p-^ctry. 
Among  others,  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews, -Humphrey  Clinker, 
Pope's  Elfay  on  Man,"  Milton's  ParadiTe  Loft.  One  of  the  laft 
chapters  defcribes  the  diverfions,  and  entertainments,  on  which  fubjeft 
he  exhibits  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  the  Ruflians. 

*<  The  Ruffian,  on  the  whole,  is  a  chearful  being.  A  hap^y  volatility, 
and  a  thoughtlcffncfs  peculiir  to.himiclf,  accompany  him'through  life.  The 
mod  pen lirious  condition,  and  the  mod  to : Home  labour,  leave  him  always 
fome  icnfibility,  for  the  enjoyments  of  his  cxiftence.  The  former  gives  him 
no  concern,  as  his  circle  of  ideas  ieldom  extends  to  the  reprefentation 
of  a  nobler,  and  more  refined  date  of  being;  and  the  latter  he  mitigates, 
by  tinging  his  country  bnllads,  and  taking  a  drop  of  brandy.  The  verge 
at  which  this  excellent  ground-colour,  in  the  national  chara^erj  gradually 
lades  away,  is  the  line  of  partition  between  the  populace,  and  the  citizeo. 
The  higher  the  clafles  of  mankind,  the  lefs  natural  is  their  mirth.  In  the 
boxes  of  the  opera,  and  the  brilliant  circles,  the  countenances  here  are  as 
gloomy,  as  in  ^ny  capital  of  Europe.  A  convincing  proof,  that  content 
and  ratisfa6lion,  are  not  confined  to  the  foil  of  politenefs,  and  wealth  \ 

"  The  chearful  difpofition'of  the  common  RufTians  being  chiefly  mani- 
feded  by  singing,  that  may  well  deferve  to  be  mentioned  as  the  mod  ge- 
neral amufement.  E/ery  employment,  even  the  mod  laborious,  the  Ruf- 
fian alleviates  by  fihging  ;  and  every  fatisfafiion,  every  amufement,  is  by  the 
fame  means  heightened,  and  improved.  There  is  certainly,  not  a  nation  in 
J£urope,  in  which  the  propenfity  to  this  amufement  is  fo  prevalent,  as  in  this. 
In  Frarice  the  people  fing  likewife;  but  only  opera  airs  and  vAUnEViLLES, 
which  are  admired  by  the  genteel  part  of  the  public^  whereas  in  Ruflla  are 
beard  the  true  popular  ditties,  compofed  and  fet  to  mufic  by  the  inferior 
clafTes  of  the  populace,  and  are  fung  in  the  very  fame  manner,  in  every  towu 
and  village^  from  Peterfburgh  to  Irkutfk.  The  national  intered,  contained 
in  the  fubje^s  of  thefe  ballads,  their  cxtreniely  fimple,  but  melodious  tunes, 
the  mufical  diipofitions,  and  generally  well  formed-organs  of  the  Ruffian^ 
produce  a  very  agreeable  and  Turprifing  effefl,  even  on  unmufical  drangers^, 
and  foreigners.  It  is  therefore  a  very  cudomary  recreation  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  St.  Peterfburgh^  to  take  with  them  in  the  boat,  on  their  parties  of 
pleafure  on  the  water,  a  band  of  expert  fingers,  to  fing  to  tHem  the  'popular 
Xuffian  ballads,  a  pra6lice  likewife  often  uied,  at  their  tables  at  home.  la 
fummer  the  Neva  is  covered  with  boats,  from  which  the^  fongs  refound, 
.and  particularly  on  fine  evenings,  delight  the  ears  of  the /olitary  walkeri 
on  the  quays,  lulling  them  into  fweet  reveries,  or  awakening  in  them  mild 
^nfatiQos,  by  their  loft  and  plaintive  tones." 

The  laft  chapter  is  a  fummary  of  the  reft,  and  gives  the  refuU  of 
the  various  details,  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  boolb 
The  work  is  free  from  every  allufion  to  the  French  Revolution,  or 
any  Jacobinical  do£lrines.  It  conveys  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
adminiftrative  talents-  of  Catharine,  as  exhibited  in  her  internal  im- 
provements. The  only  defe6t  wc  have  difcovered  in  the  work,  is  too 
much  introdu&ion  of  general  principles,  in  illuftrating  the  details  of 
the  various  fubjeds.    DiiTertations  On  the  advantages  of  agriculmre, 
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Cemmtrce^  tt!aivufa£luresy  literature;  in  (horty  phyiical  and  moral  im«- 
proVeraent^  though  undeniably  juft,  yet  being  extrem'cly  obvious,  are 
not  neceflary.  But>  on  the  whole,  Englifli  literature  is  indebted  to 
this  tranflation,  as  containing  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful  addition  Id 
topography  and  ftatiftical  hiitory^ 


Voyages  dans  mes  Poches^  i.  e,  A  Journey  Into  my  owH  Pockets,     i2niQ^ 
]     '  Pf.  186.     PafchoUJ.  .  Paris.     1799.. 

THIS  is  o^e  of  thofe  trifling  performances  with  which  the 
French  prefs  has,  in  all  times,  abounded ;  and  it  is  writteit 
in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  French  writers,  who  have  a  wonderful  capa- 
city for  expatiating  largely  on  the  moft  trifling .  circuniftances ;  anci 
for.compofiag  whole  pages  on  a  fubjcft  which  would  not  afford  tnat-*- 
ter.for  as  many  lines  to  an  author  of  any  other  nation.  The  younget" 
Crebillon  v^as^he  head  of  this  clafs  of  writers  who  have  cdntributed 
liot  a  little  .to  deprave  the  tafte  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  their 
countrymen.  Of  this  laft  offence  however  the  author,  whofe  pro*^ 
dudion  is  before  us,  is  net  guilty ;  he  is  trifling^but  not  mifchieivouff. 
•'—Of  fuch  a  defuhory  performance  any  attempt  at  analyiis  would  be: 
tqually  vain  and  ufelefs.     We  (hall  tranflate,  however^  two  fhort 

tfeapters,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  and  liiannfer  of  the  author. 

'       ^      .  1 

"    THE   POCKEtS.  ' 

*^  Nothing  is  talked  of  bnt  revolutions ;  they-  are  renewed  evei^mo* 
meat;  nature  has  her  revolatibns^  politics  and  paflions  are  in  a  ftate  of 
conftant  fermentation ;  and  from  the  tira©^  of  the  flood  (which  was  cer- 
tainly a  tolerably  good  revolution),  to  the  late  Cis-Rhenane  Republic, 
ben  have  ieea  nothings  have  made  nothing,  have  written  of  nothing,  \y\3^ 
jievolutiohs.  - 

*'  And  why,  then.  Gentlemen,  have  you  never  read  a  word  of  pocket<« 
revolutions?  For  without  adverting  to  all  the  changes  which  f hey  have 
undergone  inform,  in  cut,  in  depth,  and  in  their  fecrets ;  what  ftage,  tcft 
lae,  ever  fumiflied  events  more  extraordinary^  more  important,  or  more 
terrible?  And. on  what  flage^  on  the  other  hand;,  were  more  agreeabbj^  or 
more  interefiing  events  ever  exhibited  ?  It  is  in  the,  pocket  of  the  wicked 
.that  the  proje6t  of  his  crimes  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  in  the  pocket  of  £gle 
ihat  the  billet'dopx,  which  Axes  the  moment  of  her  lover's  happinei^  inv- 
*patieiitly  refts. 

''  What  a  ray  of  light  fuddenly  flaihes  on  my  fight !  I  no  longer  fee  the 
&y,  the  trees,  the  houfes^  every  thing  has  difappeared^  I  fee  nothing  but 
.pockets;  the  paft  and  the  prefent  come  to  offer  me  the  tribute  of  the 
pockets  of  tbeir  times.  .  Here  in  thofe  of  Caligula,  I  fee  the  fenfelefs  edift 
which  proclaimed  his  horfe  a  fenator  and  a  Conful  3  there,  in  thofe  of  Nero, 
the  dreadful  proje£^  of  fetting  fire  to  Rome ; — but,  on  ,the  other  fide,  in  the 
pockets  of  I'itus,  I  confole  myfelf  with  the  fight  of  the  lift  of  all  the  be- 
ingi  whom  be  made  happy. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Mifs,  that  I  fliiould  abufe  your  patience,  when  on  the 
point  of  coqdudingyou  from  pocket  to  pocket,  from  the  time  of  the  crealioa 
lif  the  world  to  the  prefent  day  5 1  promife  jou  that  I  will  not^ak  of  your 
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own,  which  lare  By  fhc  fide  of  raiije,  arid  in  which  I  perceitre  fomc  v«y 
extrs^ordinary  things :  but  let  us  proccjedto  infpcS  fome  of  them. 

"  Yonder  are  fome  whioh  are  filtering  blood.  ..Heavens  1  they,  are  the 
pockets  of  Robefpierre  :  Oh,  the  monfter  !  Slips  of  paper  ^rop  from  tliero, 
■which  on  every  part  contain  the  word  ^iatb^  in  flriking  charaders;  deaths 
death,  always  death,  Cmel  wretch  !  ddath  has  at  laft  (truck  theej  it  has 
cut  off  thy  criminal  life  at  the  moment  when  thoufands  of  vi6timswcic 
about  to  be  facrificed  to  thy  ra^*e  3  of  what  advantage  have  all  thy  offences 
been  to  thee  ?  thou  haft  not  even  hnd  the  melancholy  confolation  of  tafting 
the  fruit  of  thy  crime^.  •  But  let  us  proceed. 

.  "  I  do  not  know  to  whom  thefc  pockets  bdpng ;  let  us  infpcd  this 
paper.  *  Plan  of  a  man  qf  fortune,  for  enchaining  difcord,  aholfjbing  hairdo 
reconciling  parties  at  enihity,  and  rendering  the  whole  world  happy*'  -Alas !  my 
dear  Sir,  your  intentions  are  very  refpeSable;,  but  I  fear  your  projeft  is  no- 
ttirng  rhore  than  a  dreara^ 

"  There  fcj-  a  niultitude  of  pockets  which,  formerly  full  to  the  top,nov 
lifTord  only  a  frightful  vacuity ;  look  there — but  1  (hall  never  finiih  if  I  at- 
iettfpt  to  examine  all  tliol^  which  furround  me :  it  would  be^des  be  indil^ 
ci"cet  to  give  too  exa6t  a  delineation  of  all  1  fee  in  them:  the  owners  of 
fome  of  them. might  be  forry  for  fUch  an  (bXpofurc,  and,  as  I  am  fo  happf 
in  my  ignorance,  I  do  not  wifli  for  a  fobjcift  of  contention  with  anybody. 

"  For  the  reft  5  already  the  fceae  begins  to-chaoge  5  a  cloud  gradually  con- 
€eafe  them  from  my  eyes ;  they  difappetir^;  a^d  I  behold  oflly  my  own, 
Vhlch,  happily  for  me,  remain  where  I  left  them  5  for  if  they  bad  fuffciipi 
the  fate  of  the  others^  niy  journey  would  already  have  beeti  finifhed." 

'  •      C  HA  P  T  E  R      VIIL 

'•*  For  this  it  is  undodbtedVy  in  my  own  heart  that  I  atii  about  to  bt% 
und  it  is  under  its  di6tates  that  I  offer  a  tiew  homage  to  friendlfaip. 

*'  As  I  feel  myfelf  more  at  my  eafe  when  I  fpeak  of  that  paflitm  fofwi^ 
»nd  interefting,  of  that  paffion  which  is  Tcarccly  ever 'liable' to  danger, 
^nd  of  which  the  enjoyment  and  Tefulta  iire  aUvays  ib  pure  tod  fi& 
toaory.  ^  • 

«  feader,  if  you  hare  a  friend,  a  real  fnend,  proftrate  yourfelf  bcftw 
the  Almight}'',  return  him  thanks,  for  ybii  have  received  the  greateft  i  \ 
ildfffings. 

"  According  to  the  ordinary  cAlcufatrAns  of  maakind,  1  was  bom  t» 

fe  happy ;  a  long  feries  of  events  has  deranged  thefc  probabtltties >  .«i 

,/Uhrng  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  what  concerns  mylfelf,  liM* 

We  fatisfied  with  Hating  thit  there  was  a  time  in  which  even  the  hope  of 

lkap]^iriefs  fled  from  me. 

"  Oh !  my  friend,  it  was  thieti  that  I  khie\ir  thee  5  it  was  thcfa  tftattWQ 
ibeings  faw  each  other  for  tiic  firft  time,  Svhb  Were  borti  bh  the  fame  d«f 
and  the  fame  hour,  at  three  hundred  leagues  dift^hce  ftbm  teich  other;  two ' 
beings;  who  from  thefe  clrcumftances  Were  dbubtlcfs  predeftined  by  hcaveft 
^to  love  each  other,  and  wh6, 1  darfe  anfwer  for  yourfdf  as  well  aS  Die,  la^ 
not  a6ted  contrary  to  its  intention.       ^  | 

•    •''  Why  haVe  the  cvebis  of  life  feparatefl  us ^  Why  can  I  ttot  fe'cMaotlf , 
4\fclofe  to  yon,  in  your  own  bofom,  ratlier  th^h  on -a  <Bn(elefs  piece  of  papfl> 
IhoJe  expjteffions  of  6  iehfetion  which,  at  f  refcHtj  fdttm  the  pletfmc  rf.  j|[ 
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life !  Oh  !  my  friend,  may  you  eyer  be  happy  ! .  would  I  could  fee  coUcft-'' 
fng  over  my  own  head  fhofe  vexations  and  ills  which  may  threaten  ttiee. 
United  to  my  own,  they  would  be  but  a  little  addition  to  the  weiight  j  andV 
befides,  the  burthen ,  would  not  nearly  fo  much  alarm  me,  fincfc  I  ihould 
have  the  fweet  fatisfa6lion  of  bei'g  confolcd  by  thee.  . 
''  O  ye  who  have  no  friends,  how  much  you  are  to  be  pitied  !'* 


w>^Hi»*«MMiliH* 


Fortfetxung  des  Bohmifchen  .Ackerbau0s\  Von  den  akonomfcheny  He* 
Pflan%en^  Von  Johann  Mehler,  Drefclen,  Walther*  1795*' 
.  i.  c.-  A  Continuation  of  the  Hiflory  of  Bohemian  Agriculture ;  heing^ 
an  Account  of  all  the  Gr€^in- bearing  and  other  Plants  -which  ttms, 
ObjeSis  of  Attention  in  the  Hujbandry.  of  that  Country — of  the  b^ 
Methoas  of  raijing  them^  and  of  their  proper  Management  from  the, 
Time  of  kipenefs  till  they  are,  put  to  ufe^  ?vo.  five  Paris^  wUh 
50  Cxjppcr^ Plates.  . 

HUSBANDMEN  and  artifaiis  are  not^  Iri  jgeneral,  willing  td 
allow,  that  literature  can  have  much  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment  of 'their  different  modes  of  jnduftry.     Yet  here,  perhaps,  rither 
than  in   any  other  province,  is  its  moft  illuftribus  rriuroph.     The 
agriculture  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  owed  its  beft  advancenietit 
to  the  writinga  of  Hefiod,  Aratus,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Pliny, 
Pallapdipsf  and  Vegetius.  '  Every  ufeful  art  derived,  evert  in  the  ge- 
neral decline  of  Roman  civility,  the  greateft  advantages  from  the  il- 
!aftrati<^i:i  of  Pliny.     It  is  only  fihce  the  invention  of  printing — fince 
the  myfteries  of  art  began  to  be  continually  more  and  more  divulged . 
by   writings  in  the  vulgar  tongues— fvnce  the  communications  of 
voyagers  and  travellers  have  enabled  the  inhabitants,  of  almoft  every 
different  part  of  the  worW,  to  compare  their  own  methods  of  induftry, 
with  thofe  which  prevail  elfewhere — fince  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  -and,  in  imitation  of  it,  fo  many  other  focieties  and  acade^ 
mies,  of  arts  and  fciences,  were  inftituted ;— rthat  ag^-iculture,  rtianu- 
fa<5lures,  and  ilavigation,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical,  the  ufeful 
atnd  th^'fine  afts,  have  attained,  in  fo  rnany  inftahces,  to  that  high  ad- 
vahcemenf  which  is  the  pride  of  human  genius  of  modern  Europe-— 
of  civilizied  life. 

Britifh  hufbandry  has  become,  during  thefe  laft  forty  years,  a 
diftinguiflied  lubjed  of  literary  enquiry  and  explanation :  it  has 
materially  profited  by  them.  The  fame  taftc  prevails  throughout^ 
Europe  ;  having  been  agreeably  inftnifted  by  details  of  the  agricuU 
tiire  of  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  that  of  different  parts 
of  Germafiy,  we  could  not  but  take  up,  with  intefeft  and  curio- 
'  fity,  a  workpromifing  an  elaborate  account  of  that  which  is  now^ 
pradlifed  in  Bohemia, . 

This  IS  but  a  continuation  of  the  two  former  wotks,  publiibed  by 
the  fame  author,  ih  the  years  1793  and  17(54.  In  thofc,  Mr.  Mehlet' 
defcribed  the  various  foils  in  the  lands  of  Boh^mia^  the  local  diver* 
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iities  of  thefe  lands  in  exporttre  and  level>  with  the  methods  of  till^ 
ty  which  they  we^e  i^efpeditely  cuhi^vated.  His  prefejit  work  aims  , 
6nly  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  culture,  growth,  and  ufes  of  thofe 
plants^  which,  in  Bohemia,  afford  the  dif^rent  parts  of  the  farmer's 
sinnual  crop.  He  joins,  in  this  ta(k,  the  delineations  and  the  aca>- 
rate  diftindions  of  botany  to  that  more  popular  information  whick 
Is  adapted  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  farmer.  He,  at  the 
lame  time,  relates  the  wonted  pra£lices,  and  fuggefts  new  improve- 
ments. He  is,  on  every  topic,  c(Hifiderably  full ;  and  the  aid  of  the 
engravings  gives  a  clearnefs  and  force  to  bis  defcriptions,  which  mere 
Verbal  perfpicuity  could  not,  otherwife,  have  attained. 

He  defcribes  the  different  plants  under  the  Linnaean  and  the  com- 
mon names,^  but  without  any  extenfive  variety  of  fynonima.  Five 
forts  of  wheats  two  of  tye^  fix  oi  barley y  four  at  oats^  are  aiftinguiflied 
by  him,  as  in  ufe  in  Bohemian  agnculture.  JVfoft  of  thefe  are 
better  known  to  the  reader  of  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  than  to  thc^ 
common  Engliih  farmer.  If  we  might  here  defcend,  with  propriety, 
into  mute  botanical  detail  -,  or  if  it  were  convenient  to  illuilrate  our 
verbal  defcriptions  by  figures,  we  fljould  not  negledl  to  give  the 
hifiories  of  fuch  of  thefe  grains  as  are  the  lead  known  in  England 
But  this  we  are,  for  obvious  reafons,  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  defer. 
Among  other  fads  refpe£ling  oats,  Mr.  Mehlen  relates,  that  black- 
cats  from  France  were  fowix  by  him  in  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1771; 
and  that  the  firft  produce  fron^  this  feed  changed  to  a  dark-brown  c(>^ 
lour ;  the  fecond  year's  produce,  to  a  light-brown. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  he  pro- 
jpofes  deeper  ploughing  than  has  been  hitherto  in  ufe — ^a  better  ma- 
nagement of  dung«  lime,  and  other  manures,  and  a  more  plentiful 
ufe  of  them  ;  the  utmoft  Care  in  the  choi^,  the  preparation,  and  the 
changes 'of  feed;  an  ufe  of  fallows,  by  which  it  (hould  feem  that 
the  Bohemians  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  h&A  perfedioh  of  theEiig- 
liih  rotation  of  crops ;  as  alfo  the  judicious  cultivation  of  greea 
^rops. 

On  the  fubje£ts  of  grinding  meal  and  floyr,  and. baking  bread,  be 
communicates  fome  valuable  fa£ts;  1952 lb.  8oz.  of  rye  yielded,  in 
the  mill,  933  lb.  of  rye  meal,  and  no  lb.  of  that  which  is  by  the 
millers  named,  in  foiAe  parts  of  this  country,  y^A^x  and  dufi^ ;  ii09lh« 
loz.  gave  from  the  mill  9861b.  of  flour  of  diifierent  qualities,  and  of 
refufe  160  lb.  We  cannot  defcend  to  the  detail  of  the  fa£ls  which 
he  dates  refpedling  the  produce  of  bread  from  meal  and  flour  ia 
baking. 

This  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  nouriihing 
and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  various  preparations  of  food,  which  are 
commonly  made  from  wheat^  barley,  rye,  and  oats. 

The  fecond  part,  or  volume,  ot  this  work  explains  the  Bohemian 

culture  .of.pnlfe,  potatoes,  beets,  &c.     Thefe  plants  are  here  de- 

fcribed  and  delineated  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  wasj  in  tlie  fomicr 

'part,  exhibited  in  refpe^  to  the  grain-bearing  plants.    He  defcribes 
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mi  recommends  an  exceedingly  judicious  alternation  and  intermix- 
ture of  thefe  articles  of  green  crop  with  thofe  forts  of  white  crops, 
the  nature  and  culture  of  which  were  before  explained.  By  all  that 
he  ftates,  refpeding  the  varieties  of  the  beet,  we  are  confirmed  in  an 
opinion  we  had  before  conceived,  that  the  runkel-ruhen  or  beta  cicla^ 
from  which  Achard  and  Gocttling  have  taught  the  German  faruiers 
to  attempt  the  extraftion  of  fiigaT,  mlglit  be  very  advantageoufly 
adopted  into  extenfive  culture  in  Englifh  hufbandry. 

The  T«iRD  PART  is  of  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  plants  ufed 
in  the  arts,  fuch  as  hemp,  wild  faffron,  hops,  tobacco,  woad,  faw- 
wort,  weld,  &c. — of  plants  for  hay  and  forage,  fuch  as  meadow^ 
trefoil,  lucerne,  Xainfoin,  &c.  &c. — of  poor,  ri<^h^  and  fandy  foils — 
of  the  properties  of  marie,  and  of  the  improvement  of  an  indifferent , 
foil  by  a  compoft  of  marie  and  clay. 

The  culture,  &C,  oi  poi -herbs  znA  vines  \  of  the  okra  and  tlie  vites 
df  Bohemia,  is  explained  in  the  fourth  part  or  vjolume.  It  has 
an  Appendix  concerning  the  inifi«ence  of  air,  winds,  vapour,  clouds, 
jain,  fnow,  froft,  thaw,  heat,  and  imoifture,  on  that  vegetatioi^  x 
which  it  is  the  objefl;  of  the  hufbandman's  cares  to  promote  and  re- 
gulste. 

The  FIFTH  PART  treats  of  ^hofe  wild  plants  which  ifcre^to  be 
extirpated  from  the  fields,  as  noxious  to  the  growth  of  fuch  as  we 
cultivate  for  ufe — of  sthc  infefls  which  are  wont  to  commit  havock 
on  growing  corn,  and  other  vegetables — of  the  courfe  of  agricultural 
labours  for  all  the  months  v^  the  year — of  that  general  prudence  and 
.qeconomy  in  all  his  management,  without  which  it  is  vain  for  the 
fartner  to  hope  to  thrive,  concluding  with  an  appendix,  which  ex- 
plains the  elenaepts  of  botanical  ifcience,  and  of  the  fyftem  of  Lin- 
jiseus  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  <eafy  appreben£on  and  the  common 
-ufe  of  hufbandmcn* 

S^ch  are  the  contents  pf  this  agr«eeable  and  inftruftive  work.     It 
fliews  tile  agriculture -of  Bohemia  to  be  much  more  (kilftil  and  fyf- 
tematic  tliao.we  had  before  fuppofed  it.     It  comnninicates  a  Variety 
vof  pradlices  from^ich  the  Englilh  far«ier  may  derive  hints  of  im- 
provement.    It  aiTf^ciates  botanical  with  agricultural  information  in 
'^  manner  more  htminpus  and  ufe&l  than  does  any  example  we  can 
flow  recollect,  among  the  books  on  Objects  of  rural  oeconomy,  in 
•our  own  language.   We  do  not  abfokitely  pronounce;  that  an  Englifh    . 
tranflatipn  of  it  would  find  a  fufBcient  number  of  eager  purchafcrs  ; 
t)Ut  it  iTvere  a  culpable  negligence  in  us  not,  to  recommend  a  book, 
like  ,t1)is,  to  th^part^xdar  attention  of  thofe  Englifh  gentlenien  in 
whom  a   knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany,  is 
united ;$ylth  a  zeal  for  the  improvenjent  of  Britifh  hufbandi  y.   Works 
like  this  do  infinitely  greater  credit  to  German  literature,  than  a 
y hilofpphy  like  ,t]iat  of  SCant,  which  afpires  to  the  praife  of  novelty 
^and  importance  by   acraying,  fometimcs  tritely,  common   notions^ 
and  often  eregregioufly  falfe  ones  in  a  barbarous,  technical  phrafeo- 
iqgyj*  that  outdoes  even  the  gibberifh  of  alchemiiPts-^  a  drama  like 

-*^'      -  ^  ^k^  am 
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$hat  of  ScHiLXER  and  Kotzebue,  in  which  the  imitation  of  real  life 
and  charafier  is  abandoned^  for  the  mofl  extravagant  and  incongru- 
ous fidion^  of  romance.  » 


Peuvres  Poflhumes  de  Montcfquteu^  pour  /ervlr  de  Supplement  aux  difft* 

rentes  Editions^   tn  izmo.  qui  ont  paru  jusqu^  auprefent,    i.e.   T^ht 

Po/ihufnous  Works  of  MontefquieUy  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  the 

.  different    Editions    which    have  JAtberto    appeared  in    duodecimo. 

Paris.     1798.  * 

fTPHE  reputation  of  M.  de  Montefquieu  is  fo  well    eftablifhed  in 
A     the  literary,  and  political  worl',  for  the  ftrengrh  and  verfatility 
of  bis  genius,  that  the  title*page  of    ^h  woik  naturaUy  excited  our 
curiofity  to  perufe  the  remains  of  this  illuftrious  author.     Accord- 
ingly, we  prepared   ourlelvcs  for  that   degree  of  patient  attention, 
whicl)   is   neceifaiy  to  the  perfedt  €omprehenfion  ot   the   fententious 
writings  qf  2^.  profound  and  fagacious  inyeftigator  of  the   inditutions 
and   manners  of  men.     We  were  further  prompted  to  this  from  the 
vaft  and   ample  charader,  which  the  French  editors,  in  their  adver- 
tifement,  have  given  to  this  publication.     "  The  new  manufcripts," 
lay  they,  "  difplay  the  character  of  the  vaft,  fuhlime,   and  fertile  ge- 
nius to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them." 

We  are  fenfible,  that  Pofthumous  works  muft  ever  be  received  wiih 
candour  and  indulgence  by  a  liberal  public;  becaufe,xas  they  rarely 
poffelis  the  advantage  of  having  been  reviewed  by  the  author  himlelf, 
they  moft  commonlyprefent  themCtlves  to  the  reader  in  an  uncouth 
and  unfiniQied  ihape.     But,  even  under  this  difadvantage,  the  pen  of 
^  otiginal  genius  is  always  difcoverabie.     Under  this  convidtion,  we 
muft  declare,  in  oppofttion  to  the  fentiment  of  the  editors  of  the  work 
before,  us,  that  we  recognize  in  it,  neither  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
V  Th^  Spirit  of  Laws,  of  the  Pcrfian  Letters,  nor  of  the  Confidcra- 
^ions  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the  Romans." 
Pn  the  contrary,  we  have  difcovcred  norhing   that  advances  beyond 
mediocrity  throughout  the  whole  produ£lion,  and  the  only  portion  of 
it  that  appears  intereiling,  is  the  char ad^er  which  Montefquieu  has 
drawn  of  himfelf,  together  with  fome  fcattered  thoughts  on  a  variety 
of  fubjt  fls.     He  feems  to  have  conftantly  adopted  the  ufual  praflicc 
of  great  men,  in  committing  their  daily  yrefleftions  to  paper,  and 
thefe  detached  paffages,  while  they  dev elope  the  inward  man,  arc 
highly  defcriptive  of  human  life,  and  valuable  for  the/iatutal  account 
yrhich  they  contain  of  the  opinions  of  one,  w:ho  vvas  fo  deeply  con* 
yerfant  in  every  department  of  it.     This  publication  is  fupported  by 
Sufficient  evidence,  to  prove  its  genuinenefs  and  authenticity;  but  whe- 
ther the  fafhion  of  xanfacking  the  port-folios  of  the  dead,  for  the  pur- , 
pofe  bf  book-making  for  the  living,  be«  altogether  unexceptionable, 
Vi^e  leave  our  readers  to  determine.     P-hilofdphers  may  juftly  dcCfC, 
to  contemplate  a  great  mind  ftripped  of  all  drefs,  in  the  carelpf^bw 
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ofrelaxation,  but  to  view  it  patched  up  in  (bredi^  and  raga,  can  nei,- 
thcr  be  pleafing  nor  inftru£livc.  This  is  literally  the  cafe  with  the 
prefent  Work.  The  truly  valuable  manwfcripts  of  M.  ae  Montes- 
quieu were  deftroyed  by  his  fon,  as  a  meafure  of  felf-prefeivatioii, 
during  the  days  of  Vandalifm,  profcription,  and  murder.  When  thp 
fcaiFold  of  Bordeaux,  reddened  with  the  blood  of  innocent  vi£l:ims, 
immolated  to  the  fanguinary  idol  of  democracy,  M.  de  Secondary  the 
fon*  of  Montefquieu,  deftroyed  all  the  papers  of  his  father,  'Mefi: 
any  pretexts  fliould  be  made  ufe  of  to  perfecutc  his  family.  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  fecretary  oppofed  this  fatal  refolution,  the  materials  of 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  arranged  with  great  nicety  and  order,  periihcil 
with  the  reft  of  the  manufcript?,"  p.  276.  This  we  confidtr  as  a 
real  Icfs  to  literature  and  mankind,  and  the  prefent  colle£lion  is  but 
a  poor  fupply  for  that  lofs. 

The  pieces  in  the  prefent  publication  have  been  alrea.dypublifhed 
in  the  fplendid  quarto  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Montefquieu, 
lately  printed  at  Pari?,  in  five  volumes,  and  they  are  now  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  prefent  form,  for  the  accommodation  .^f  thofe  who 
arc  in  poffeflion  of  the  duodecimo  editions. 

The  firft  piece  is  ^*  A  Differtation  on  the  Policy  of  the  Romans,  in 
Religious  Matters,  read  at  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  i8th  of  June, 
1716^^.*'  It  contains  no  remark  that  is  either  profound  or  novel. 
Every  one,  at  all  verfed  in  the  literature  and  policy  of  the  anciei^t 
Romans,  knows  already,  that  their  legiflatocs,  in  contradiftin£^ion 
from  all  others,  formed  their  religion  for  the  State,. and  not  the  Sta^e 
to  the  maxims  of  religion.  The  whole  differtation  is  illuftratlve  of 
this  fa£l,  and  is  a  mere  amplification  on  ibme  paffages  of  Cicero's^ 
celebrated  trcatife,  De  Divinatione.  The  fecond  and  third  articles, 
which  fcarcely  merit  our  notice,  are  "  Ina\igur^l  Difcourfes"  to  the 
fame  Academy  ;  the  fourth,  is  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Cau(e  of  Echo  ; 
and  the  fifth  on  the  Renal  Glands;  the  fixth,  is  a  fliort  but  well 
drawn  proje£l  of  a  Topographical  Fjiftory  of  tjie  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern World  ;  the  feventh,  6n  the  Caufe  of  the  Weight,  of  Bodies | 
the  eighth,  on  the  Caufe  of  the  Tranfparency  of  Bodies  5  the  ninth^ 
fome  very  Pertinent  Obfervations  on  Natural  Hiftory  j  the  tenth,  a 
910ft  admirable  Speech  to  ,the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  i'JT.^y  in 
jwhicb  the  Duties  of  a  Magiftrate  and  Advocate  are  prefcribed  with 
.jgreat  truth  and  energy  ;  the  eleventh,  is  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Motives 
-which  fhould  Encourage  us  to  the  Study  of  the  Sciences ;  the 
twelfth,  is  an  Eulogy  on  the  Dulce  de  la  Force;  the  thirteenth,  aa 
Hiftorical  Panegyric  on  Marflial  Berwick  ;  the  fourteenth  article  con- 
tains fofty-ninfe  pages  of  (battered  Rtfledions  j  the  fifteenth,  fevefal 
Fsimiliar  Letter s- to  t>?e  Chevalier  d'Aydies,  the  Abbe  Cuafco,  M.  dp 
'Mauperjtius,  and  M.  Dufelos ;  the  fixteenth  contains  Five  Anecdotes  df 
JVlootefquteu  \  the  feventeerith  tfeais  of  ^^  Rules, '  intended  as  a  con» 
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eluding  chapter  to  ^he  Eflay  on  Tafte,  publifhed  among  .t^e  MyccUj; 
.  xieous  Works  of  our  author,  but  it  i^  totally  unworthy  of  the  title  the 
editors  have  prefixed  to  it ;  the  eighteenth^  is  an  **  Invocation  to  the 
Mufcs/'  which  the  editors  inform  us^  it  was  the  defign  of  Motuef- 
qiiieu  to  have  prefixed  to  the  fecond  volume,  or  20th  chapter  of  his 
Spirit  of  Laws  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  deterred  from  this  project,  by 
a  M.  Jaicob  Vernct,  a  Genevefc  Minifter,  who,  in  our  opinion, 
proved  both  his  judgment  and  his  friendfhip,  by  the  prudent  advic? 
which  he  gave  on  this  occafion  to  our  author.  If  it  had  been  in- 
serted, it  woul<}  inevitably  have  rendered  one  of  the  nobleft  monur 
iments  of  the  human  intellcS  perfe^ly  ridiculous.  The  nineteenth,*!? 
"a  Colledion  of  poor  Sonnets  and  Couplets,  with  an  Epitaph  on  Mon- 
tefquieu,  by  Piron,  and  an  Italian  Sonnet,  upon  the  occafion  of  his 
death,  by  the  Chevalier  Adami,  a  Senator  of  Florence  ;  the  laft  ar- 
ticle, which  concludes  the  volume,  is  an  Analyfis  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  written  in  i;^^4,  by  the  Abbe  Bertolini,  a  refpe£|ab(e  FIot 
rentine  Magiftrate.  This  is  unqueftionably  the  beft  piece  of  the 
^hole  colleftion,  and  our  readers  will  recoiled  the  favourable  opi- 
nion which  Montefquieu  formed  of  it,  and  >yhich  is  to  be  found  ih 
*thc  59th  of  his  Familiar  Letters.  But,  we  do  moft  heartily  diffei)t 
from  the  preference  whici)  the  French  editors  have  given  to  it,  over 
the  maftcrly  analyfis  of  d'Alembert,  which  has  always  be^n  juftly 
^confidered  as  a  finifhed  model  of  the  Analytic  art. 
"■  We  have  now  gone  through  alt  the  parts  of  which,  this  work  i^ 
conipofed,  and  we  feel  no  helitation  in  aflerting,  that  our  expefta- 
tiohs  of  deriving  either  amufement,  or  inftru^^ion,  from  the  perufalof 
them,  have  been  miferably  di^ppointed.  They  afford  no  additional 
)uftre  to  the  reputation-  of  their  author,  and  they  do  no  honor  to  his 
inemory.  Even  many  of  the  detached  refle^ions^  from  which  we 
iioped  to  obtain  fome  compenfation  for  the  trouble  of  revifing  the 
"book,  are  mere  common-place  remarks,  unworthy  of  publication. 
The  following  extrads,  however,  from  the  portrait  whiph  he  has 
drawn  of  himfelf,  and  his  opinion,  on  a  variety  pf  circumftances  iii 
life,  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 

**  I  have  rarely  experienced  either  chagrin^  or  liftleflhefs.    The  temper  of 
Inymindis  fo  happily  framed,  that  all  objects  ftrike  me  with  fufficxent  force 
to  excite  t>leafure>  but  not  with  fufficient  force  to  excite  pain.     I  poflHs  sat* 
^itioD  enough  to  intereft  myfelf  in  the  a^^irs  of  this  life,  but  none  to  be  dif- 
^ofted  with  the  (ituation  wherein  nature  has  placed  ine«     In  my  youth,  I  was 
very  fortunate  in  my  attachments  to  wdmen,  who^  I  believed,  loved  me; 
^hen  I  no  longer  believed  to,  I  difeng^ged  royfeif  immediately  from  them. 
Study  has  been  the  Sovereign  remedy  againft  all  tjie  dif(|uietudes  o'i.  my  liftf 
luvipg  never  (Experienced  any  anxiety  which  an  houf|8  reading  did  not  difpeL 
1  awake  in  the  morning  with  a  fccret  joy  at  the  fight  of  day,  I  view  die 
Kght  with  extafy,  and  during  the  remiiinder  of  the  day  I  am  happy.    I  paft 
j^he  night  without  \«-a.<ing,  and  when  retired  to  teft,  a  Ton  of  laneuor  keeps 
me  from'  refiedion.— I  am  almoft  as  well  pleafed  with  fools  as  wtfh  mea  of 
^ofe,^  for  there  are  few  meo  fo  tirefome  as  not  to  iimufe  me,  and  Ycry  often 
.iv',  -'>•'••.••.,  s. ..  •:  r   •  ♦     •    ■      ^.  <      '  :    .  '•     •   then 
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there  is  nothiog  fp  .entertaining  as  a  filly  fellow.     1  do  not  dlflikc  to  divert 
myfelf  internally  with  other  men,  referving  to  them  iht^  right  in  their  turn 
of  taking  me  fpr  what  they  pleafe.     I  have  always  had  a  puerile  fear  of 
the  generality  of  great  men  5  but  when   I  have  known  them,  there  have 
-been  fcarcely  any  bounds   to  ray  contempt  of  them.     1  have  loved  fufBr 
ciently  to  fay  pleaf^ntries  to  the  women,  and  to  do  them  favors  which  coft 
fo  little.     I  had  naturally  a  love  for  the  good  and  honor  of  my  country, 
but  little  for  what  is  called  glory ;  and  have  always  felt  a  fecret  delight 
when  any  regulation  had  been  enafted,  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.     When  I  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  I  fcVt  the  fame 
attachment  to  them  as  to  my  own  Country.     I  took  a  lively  intereftin  their 
welfare,'  and  wilhed  they  had  been  in  a  more  profperous  ftate.     I  have 
thought  that  I  difcovered  talents  in  men,  who  are  reported  to  poflefs  none. 
I  loved  my  fatpily  well  enough  to  do  whatever  was  beneficial  to  it  in  mat- 
ters of  confequencej  but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  attend 
to  trivial  details.     When  angry,  which  rarely  happens,  I  (hew  it  without 
referve.     1  have  always  entertained  a  bad  opinion  of  myfelf,  from  thecir- 
cumftanoe,  that  there  are  very  few  fituations  in  the  flate,  for  which  I  am 
fitted ;  and  in  refpedk  to  my  duties  as  a  Prefident,  though  I  have  a  very 
upright  heart,  and  fufficiently  comprehend  the  queftions,  themfelvcs,  yet  I 
underhand  nothing  at  all  of  the  procefs  of  a  law  luit,  notwithftanding  my 
application  to  the  fobjeft.     But  what  moft  difgufted  me,  was,  the  confi- 
deration  that 'a  fet  of  ignorant  wretches  pofleffed  this-  talent,  which  1  could 
not  acquire.     My  conllitution  is  fuch,  that  upon  all  fubjedls,  a  little  ab- 
ftrufe,  1  am  obliged  to  collect  myfelf,  without  which,  my  ideas  beconic 
ponfufed  1  and  if  I  perceive  that  I  am  attended  to,  the  whole  fubjedt  feems 
to  vaniih  before  me ;  feveral  traces  of  it  rulh  at  pnce  upon  ray  mind, 
Vbepce  it  follows  that  I  am  unable  to  revive  any  diftind  idea.     In  rational  * 
iconverfations,  where  the  fubje6ts  are  fhort  and  concife,  I  fucceed  tolerably 
well,     I  have  never  feen  a  tear  fall  without  being  fenlibly-affcded.     I  am 
paffionaitely  fond  of  friendfhip.     I  readily  forgive,  becaufe  I  am  not  vin- 
didtive.     When  any  one  wiflies  to  be  reconciled  to  me,  I  have  felt  my  va- 
nity flattered',  and  have  no  longer  confidered  as  an  enemy  the  man  who 
has  db^e  'ipe  the  favor  of  giving  me  a  good  opinion  of  myfelf.     On  my 
eflate,  amcing  my  vaflals,  I  have  pever  fufFered  my  temper  to  be. ruffled 
by  tale-bearers.     When  they  have  complained  to  me,  *'  If  y«u  knew  what 
^as  J^een  faid  !^*  I  always  anfwered,  *'  i  will  not  know  it.*'    If  their  in- 
tended report  were  falfe,  I  would  not  run  the  riik  of  believing  it ;  if  tru^, 
1  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  hating.     I  was  in  love  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age«     It  is  as  impoffible  for  me  to  pay  a  vifit  with  an  interefled  motive, 
jas  for  mc  to  l^and  on  the  air.     When  I  mingled  with  the  world,  I  etijoyed 
it  as  if  1  could  never  endure  retirement  5  when  on  my  eftate,  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  world.     1  believe  I  am  the  only  man  who  have  pu^ifhed 
})ooks>  without  being  anxious  of  obtaining  the  reputation  of.  a  wit.     I  ne- 
ver w.i|hcd  to  appear  (o  in  company,  though  I  am  talkative  enough  among 
thof6  with  whom  l  live.     It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  too  often  <jif- 
gufted 'with  thofe,  from  whom  1  expcded  good  will,     I  have  prefervcdall 
my  friends,  with  the  exception  of  one.     I  live  with  my  children,  on  the 
'footing  of  friends. .   Baihfulnefs  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life  5  it  fecms  to 
^xtinguifh  my  fenfes,  to  tye  up  my  tongue,  to  throw  a  cloud  over  my 
^deas^  and  to  derange  my  exprcffions.     1  was  lefs  iubje6t  to  thefe  niortifi-* 
ications  befoxe  fenfibie  weu  than  before  fools^  becaufe  the  hope  of  being 
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listened  to  fey  the  former,  encouraged  me.    On  feme  occafions,  however, 
thy  mind  has  made  an  extraordinary  effort.    .Being  at  Luxemberg,  in  the 
hall  where  the  Emperor  dined.  Prince  Kiniki  faid  to  me,  *'  You,  Sir,  who 
come  from  France,  are  greatly  aftonilhed  to  fee  the  Emperor  fo  poorly 
lodged.'*    "  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  1  am  not  Ibrry  to  be  in  a  country  where  the 
fubje6ts  are  better  accommodated  than  their  maftef."     I  dined,  when  I 
was  in  England,  at  the  Duke  of  Hichmond's.     La  Boine,  who  was  a  ftupid 
fellow,   though  our  Envoy  to  England,  inivfted  that  England  was  not  fo 
large  as  the  province  of  Guienne.     1  foon  filenced  my  gentleman.     In  the 
evening,  the  Queen  faid  tome,  *'  I  know  you  have  taken  our  part  againii 
your  countryman,  M.  dc  la  Boine  5  "  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  I  cannot  imaglDC 
that  the  country,  over  which  you  reign,  is  not  a  great  one."     I  am  a  goo(l 
fubje6t,  and  Ihould  have  been  the  fame,   in  whatever  country  1  had  been 
bom,  becaufe,  I  hiave  been  always  fatisfied  with  my  condition  and  fortune, 
have  never  been  afliamed   of  them,  nor  envied  thofe  of  other  men  j  be- 
caufe I  love  without  fearing  the  government  under  which  I  was  bred,  and 
wi(h  for  no  other  favour  than  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  fharing  in  its 
bleflings,   in  common   with  the  reft  of  my  countrymen ;    and    I   thank 
Heaven,  that  having  given  me- mediocrity  in  all  things,  it  has  been  plcafed 
to  en(}ue  my  mind  with  a  fpirit  of  moderation.     If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
predi6t  the  fate  of  my  work*,  it  will  be  more  approved  of  than  read;  foch 
ftudies  afford  pleafure,  but  never  amufement.     1  intended  to  have  enlarged 
feveral  portions  of  it,  and  to  have  rendered  it  more  profound  j  but  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  accompli (Ii  my  wiT*.     Reading  has  impaired   my  light,  and 
it  fe'ems  to  nie,  that  the. little  light  which  remains  with  me,  is  onlytbc 
eve  of  that  day,  whereon  niy  eyes  will  clofe  for  ever.     If  1  had  ever  known 
of  any  thing  that  would  have  been  ufeful  to  myfelf,   but  injurious  to  my 
family,  I  ihould  have  rejected  it  with  all  my  foul ;  if  I  had  known  of  any 
thing  advantageous  to  my  family,   but  difadvantageous  to  my  country,  I 
ihould  have  ftriven  to  forget  it ;  if  I  had  known  of  any  thing  ferviceablc  to 
tny  country,  but  injurious   to   Europe  and  mankind,  1  Ihould  have  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  crime.     I  with  to  liave  unaffeded  manners,  to  receive  as  few 
favors  as  pofTible,  and  lo  do  as  many  as  are  in  my  power.     If  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  be^  delufion,  1  Ciould  be  forry  not  to  believ.e  in  it;  forf 
cdnfefs,    -  am  not  fo  humble  as  the  Atheill.     i  know  not  how //&^  think, 
but  for  myfelf,  I  will   not  compromife  the  idea  of  my  immortality  againft 
that  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  day.     1  am  delighted  in  believing  that  Ijus^ 
immortal   as  God   himfelf:  and  independently  of  revelation,  ipetaphyfi.- 
cal  ideas  afford  me  a  very  ftrong  hope  of  everlafting  happiuc^fs,  a  hope 
•which  1  will  never  renounce." 

Monttfqu'eu  could  not  have  clofcd  his  portrait  with  a  more  esealted 

^r  fublimc  fcntimcnt  ' 

O.  Chriftoph,  fF,  J.  Gfttterer^s  AUgemeines  Repertorium  der  mirurah' 
gijchen^  Bengwerks-und  SalzwerkS'WiJf'enfchaftliehen  Literaiur^  6f^. 
Or  D,  C.  JV.J.G*s  General  Catalogue  cf  Books  on  the  $uhjeBi  (f 
Mineralogy^  Minings  and  Salt-tVorhSy  with  Critical  Rmarh  ok 
their  refpe^ive  Merits. '  Gieffen.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Imported  \>) 
Griffiths.     London. 
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Gatterer'j  Caiahgue  cf  Booh  on  Mineralogy;  &c*  j^ . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  or  the  Htftory  of  Booksilnd  Literary  Pub- 
lications, is  a  curious  and  important  braoch  of  that  which  is 
properly  termed  erudition  or  learning.  Its  materials  were,  before  the 
middle  of  the  lyih  century,  to  be  procured,  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, by  immenfe  labour,  and  by  the  devoting  of  life  to  a  picking  of 
the  hufks  of  literature  which  efFeflually  withheld  the  fludent  from 
feafting  his  mind  on  its  bed  fubftance.  The  Germans  we're  the  firft 
"to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  this  laborious  and  humble,  though,  ex- 
ceedingly ufeful,  fort  of  learned  toil.  As  books  multiplied  and  pub- 
lications became  in  every  country  of  Europe  ftill  more  and  more  fre*- 
quent,  the  Bibliothaca^  Thefauri^  and  Polyhijiores^  were  made  peri- 
odical in  the  form  of  Reviews  and-  other  Monthly  jGunidls,  Yet, 
thcfe  do  not  wholly  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  former.  The  labours  olF  ' 
Morhoff,  Vander  Linden,  Fabricius,  and  Siruvius,  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  literary  journals,  though  treafures  of  the  materials 
"of  bibliography,  yet  often  prefent  thofe  materials  in  a  mode  of  ar- 
rangement which  may  be  conveniently  altered,  and  in  an  expanfioa 
which  it  ipay  not  be  improper  to  abridge.  Catalogues  are  ftill-  ne- 
ceflary,  and  the  critical  catalogue  of  a  fcholar  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  a  mere  falefman.  It  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  that  he  who  enters  upon  any  particular 
branch  of  ftudy,  fhould  have  at  hand  an  eafy  dire6lory  to  the  hookas 
which  muft  aflifthim  to  mafter  it. 

It  is  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  i8th  century,  that  the  books  upon 
Mineralogy,  Mining,  and  Salt-works,  have  been  multiplied  (o  ais  to 
fill  a  bulky  Catalogue  Raifonne,  They  have  been  multiplied  much 
more  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  Bibliographical  in- 
iduftry  ftill  flouriihes  among  the  Germans,  as  well  as  as  mincroilogy 
and  mining.  .  We  are,  therefore,  not  ill-pleafed  to  receive  fi:ch  a 
work  as  this  now  before  us  at  the  prefent  time  on  thefe  fubjeds,  and  . 
from  a  German.  •' 

M.  Gatterer,  who  is  a  Profeflbr  at  Heidelberg,    publiftied,   fame 
years  fince,  a  fimilar  account  of  the  books  relative  to  forefts.    Its  fuc- 
cefs  encouraged  him  to  the  prefent  undertaking.     It  enumerates  in 
two  volumes,  which  it  fills,  the  German,  Latin,  Ruffian,  Englifti,  Ita- 
lian, French,  Swedifti,  Danifh,  and  Spanifti  publications,  from  the 
,  15th  to  the  19th' century,  on  thofe  branches  of  art  and  fcience  of 
which  he  here  profefles  to  give  the  bibliographical  hiftory.     Under 
the  head  of  Minerulogical,  Literature^  he   names  and  defcribes  the 
former  catalogues  of  books  on  Mineralogy — ,the  different  Hiftorics  of 
Mineralogy — ^the  Diftionaries  of  this  Science — the  Books  attempting 
Syftematic  Arrangements  of  it — the  elementary  Hooks  introduftory* 
to   the    knowledge  of    it — a    very    long  lifts    of    works   of   Geo-   • 
graphical  or  Topographical  Mineralogy,  which  Tefpeaivcly  defer ibe 
the  Mineral  Strata  of  almott  all  thofe  different  places  which  Mineral- 
ogifts  have  as  yet  had  occafion  to  -furvey — the  Mineralogical  Jour^- 
jials — thofe  Memoirs  and  TranfaSions  of  Societies  wh»ch  "have  rela- 
tion to  Mineralogical  Inveftigations — the  Books  on  the  Noxious;  Oua-» 
jilies  of  Mineral  Subftanccs—thc  Treatifes  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
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of  Minerals — flic^nquiries  into  the  Influence  of  the  Air  and  Weather 
on  Mineral  Subftances — the  Engravings  of  Mineral  Bodies,  accora- 
panird  with  Dcfcriptions — the  Treaties  on  the  exterior  Chara6^ers 
iof  Mineral  Bodies — the  Books  of  Direflions  for  the  Colleftion  and 
Prefcrvation  of  Foflll  and  Mineral  Specimens — the  Defcriptions  of 

Particular  Cabinets  of  Specimens  of  Mineralogy— the  Mifcellaneoajs 
^amphlets,  &c,  on-  Miner^logical  Subjeds^  in  various  Languages. 
In  numbering  the  books  on  the  fubjefts  of  Mining  and  Salt^Wcrh^ 
•fee  follows  a  fimilar  plan  of  detail  and  arrangement,  which  it  feemj 
vnncceflTary  for  us  here  to  explain  at  length.  The  critical  remarks 
on  the  books  in  this  catalogue,  are  few,  and,  in  no  inftance,  of  eminent 
■value.  We  remark  many  de^ciencies  under  the  different  heads  j  yet 
we  are,  in  truth,  mvch  more  furprized  to  find  the  work  fo  full  and 
accurate,  than  to  obferve  it,  here  and  there,  defeftive,  efpeciallyas 
^.  Gatterer  dates  In  his  Preface,  that  he  has  himfelf  adually  exa- 
mined moft  of  the  books  which  he  here  names  and  defcribes. 


Befchreihung  der  Stadt  St.  Peterjburghy  Von  Herr  Georgia  ^c.  Or 
Defcriptioh  of  Su  Peterjfburghy  by  M.  Georgia  DoSIor  cf  Medicim. 
and  Member  of  different  Academies.  With  u  Plan  of  S<^  PeierJ' 
hurgh.  8vo.  I  Vol.  J.  Z.  Logan,  St,  jPeterJburgh.  .Griffiths. 
London. 

IT  Yizs  been  juilly  Remarked,  that  in  arts,  manners,  amufen^ts. 
and  morals  in  the  general  afpe£t^  in  ftort,  under  which  they  pre- 
fent  human  life^  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  are  all  very  much  alike. 
He  who  has  feen  LondcMi,  will  find,  in  comparifon,  but  little  to 
jwonder  at  in  Paris  x  he  who  has  been  in  Paris  has  only  copies  of  it  to 
view  in  moft  of  the  other  great  to^ns  on  the  Continent. 

There  are,  however,  <:ircumftances  peculiar  to  St.  Peterffaurglr, 
which  diftinguifli  it  greatly  from  the  capitals  in  the  middle  arid  the 
footh  of  Europe.  It  exhibits,  like  Mofcow,  a  mixture  of  the  pomp, 
and  the  rude  wretchednefs  of  barbarifm,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  feen  at 
lead  in  Germany,  France,  or  Britain.  It  afTociates  European  with 
Afiatic  habits,  arts,  mamiers,  andouftoms.  It  derives  alfo  a  pecu- 
liarity of  charader  as  a  great  city,  frotn  the  latitude  fo  far  north,  and 
the  climate  in  which  it  ftands.  For  thefe,  therefore,  among  other 
rcafons,  St..Peterfburgh  is  one  of  thofe  places  of  which  one  (hould  the 
moft  earnefily  defire  tareada  full  defcription. 

This  work,  by  M.  Georgi,  defcribes,  in  fiftten  feSfi0nsy  the  fitoa- 
tion,  extent,  and  climate  of  St.  Peterfburgh  ;  its  hiftory ;  its  different 
quarters,  each  in  particular  detail ;  the  charafter  of  its  inhabitants; 
the  imperial  Courts  of  which  it  is  the  feat ;  the  public  pfSces  or  col- 
jeges  of  Government ;  the  trades  or  incorporated  artifans  and  mer* 
chants  of  the  town  ;  the  weights,  meafure^,  and  coins ;  the  religious 
^ftablifliments;  the  medical  Inftitutions  ;  the  inftitutions  for  the  rcr 
jiel^of  the  poor  ^  the  literary  eftablifliments ;  the  general  courfc  of 
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life  and  manners  in  the  RuJIian  capital ;  the  piibfic  amufements  j> 
the  imperial  villas,  and  the  mod  remarkable  of  thofe  belonging  to' 
f>rivate  perfons  inthe  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Neva  which  runs  through  St.  Peterlburgh  is  covered,  for  paf- 
fage,  only  with  bridges  of  hats j  which  rife  and  fall  with  the  fWeliing; 
and  fubfiding  of  the  waters,  are  cpnnefted  together  with  cables  and 
moored  by  anchors,  and  have,  at  certain  dtftances,  drawbridges  to  ad-- 
mit  the  paiTage  of  boats  up  and  down  the  river.  Carriages  of  alt 
forts  come  aiid  go  along  thefe  bridges  without  inconvenience  or  danger* 
When  the  river  begins  to  be  frozen  up  in  winter,  any  one  of  then* 
may  be  entirely  broken  up  in  two  hours  time ;  and,  when  the  ice 
thaws,  and  the  river  becomes  again  open,  the  bridges  can  be  all  re* 
ftored  within  four  or  five  days. 

.  Great  part  of  the  hoiifes  m  St.  Peterfturgh  arc  wooden  flruSures, 
convenient,  warm,  and  healthful ;  but  mean,  exceedingly  liable  to 
danger  by  fire,  and  otherwife  fubjeft  to  very  fpeedy  decay.  The 
only,  oraimoft  the  only,  timber  ufed  in  their  conftruSion  is  nr- plank: 
The  ftone-buildings  are  moftly  of  granite^  from  Wiburgh  an<l  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ladpga,  or  of  marble  of  uncommon  beauty  and  durabi- 
lity, which  is  brought  ajfo  from  the  banks  of  the  Ladoga,  and 
from  thofe  of  the  Onega, :  bricks,  like  wife,  begin  to  be  a  good  deal 
ufed. 

,    We  could  feleft  a  multitude  of  other  intcrefting   faSs  from  this 
publication  ;  hut  it  is  enough  to  refer  bur  readers  to  the  work  itfelf. 


_ -^g-  J-.  ■  -  '~ ' ■■ w* 

Tsdfleau  Hiftori^fue^  Topographique  Moraly  des  PeupUs  des  ^uatre 
Parties<du  Mondt ,  compretkofit  les  Lois^  Irs  Coftumes  and  les  ufages 
de  €es  Peuples.  Par  A,  M.  Sane,  2  Vol.  8vo.  a  Paris.  1801. 
1.  c.  An  Hi ftor  teal  ^' Topographical  y  and  Moral  Fiev>  of  the  Uathnt 
inhabiting  tne-feur  ^a^rters  of  the  Globe ^  with  an  Account  of  their 
Lawsy  Cujlomsy  and  Afanners/ 

THERE  is  no  fub^a  more  inftruftive  and  more  interefting  to 
mankind,  than  the  accounts  which  have  been  publifhed  at  va- 
rious rithes  in  different  languages  and  by  different  authors,  of  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Accordingly,  thofe 
who  have  been  tnoft  profoundly  flcilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
underftanding,  and  the  praflical  partof  thefcienceof  legiflation,  havb 
recommended  this  portion  of  ftudy  as  highly  deferving  of  the  appli* 
^atioa  of  all  orders  of  men.  The  reign  of  Our  prefent  fovereign  muft 
ever  be  ftamped  in  the  annals  of  literature,  for  that  bold,  liberal,  and 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  circumnavigation  and  difcovery,  which  ha$  led 
^o  fo  jnany. improvements  in  the  ufeful  fciences  of  aftronomy,  navi- 
gation, and  agriculture,  and  which  has  afforded  to  the  Chriftran  legif* 
lator  fo  many  opportunities  of  enlargipg  his  conceptions  of  human 
Hature.  The  example  has  been  laudably  emulated  by  other  Govern-. 
fi?en&^  and  within  the  laft  thirty  year^,  the  materials  of  philofoohical 

invefti- 
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invcftigation  haVe  been  prodigioufly  increafed,  while  Europe  and  liei 
colonies  have  been  enriched  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  regions 
urknown  before,  either  to  the  botanift  or  geographer.  The  worki 
\vhich  have  detailed  thefe  important  difcoveries  not  being  within  the 
reach  of  the  generality  of  readers,  from  their  high  price,"  the  Public 
are  greatly  indebted  to  thofe  authors  who  ennploy  their  time  in  col- 
lefiing  and  digcfting  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  thefe  vaft  colledipns. 
'lo  perform  thrs  tafk  with  credit,  requires  gres^t  flcill  and  judgement 
in  feledlion,  and  no  fmall  (hare  of  alfiduity.  Our  cxpedations,  in 
thefe  refpet^s,  have  not  been  difappointed  in  the  work  before  us ;  and 
we  feel  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing- it,  an  highly  interefting  and  en- 
tertaining reprefentation  of  the  Cuftom  and  Manners  of  the  country  if 
profelTes  to  d  fcribe.  Thofe  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  Sabbathiert 
Treatife  on  the  Manners  and  Ufagesof  the  ancient  world,  will  con- 
fider  the  prcfent  publication  as  a  valuable  continuation  taour  times, 
and  thofe  who  have  read  Richard's  *•  Guides  dcs  Voyageurs  en  Eu- 
rope,*'  will  reap  additional  inftruftion  from  it,  as  an  ufeful  fupple- 
ment.  The  ai^thor  has  taken  his  materials  from  the  beft  modem 
travels,  and  from  thefe  multitudinous  compilations,  has  painted  the 
world  in  miniature,  and  traced  with  a  faithful  hand  the  charafteriftics 
of  every  nation.  His  Preface  is  ingenuous. and modeft,  and,  in  aibort 
compafs  defcriptive  of  the  utility  <5f  his  labours.  The  ftyle  is  pure 
and  eafy,  his  narrative  lively,  and  without  wanderfng,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen,  into  the  regions  of  modern  ^bilofophy  ;  his 
reflections  though  neither  profound  nor  numerous,  are  almoft  always 
pertinent  and  fenfiblc.  He  has  very  judicioully  confined  himfelf  to  the 
bare,  recital  of  faSs,  ajid  has  left  the  reader  to  dtfcrimii>^e  and  to  de» 
cide  for  himfelf.  We  fhall,' therefore,  prefent  our  readers  withfeveral 
extracts  as  fpecimens  of  his  ftyle  and  manner,  as  well  as  of  the  curio- 
fity  and  novelty  of  his  defcriptions  and  firft  conceriiing  the  ftate  of 
the  Ruffian  navy,  which  is  an  obje£l  worthy  of  our  notice  at  this 
time. 

**  According  to  a  late  eftimate,  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  navy  coniifls  of 
i^5fiiips  of  the  line,  25  frigates,  101  gallies,  lOveiTcls  from  50  to  24  cafloons, 
two  bomb- ketches,  and  feven  pinks.  Fifteen  thoufand  failors  are  con^ 
dantly  paid  and  employed  either  on  the  veifels  or  in  the  dock -yards.  The 
harbour  is  at  Cronftadt,  feven  leagues  from  Peterfburgh,  defended  oil  one 
fide  by  a  forthwith  four  baft  ions,  and  on  the  other  by  a  battery  of  100  pieces 
c5f  cannon.  The  canal  and  the  great  bafon  contain  nearly  600  fail.  The 
land  forces  of  Ruflia  now  amount  to  400,000  men  in  war  time,  and  150,000 
in  the  peace  eftabliftiment.  The  population,  according  to  the  beft  calca- 
lations,  amounts  to  26,850,000  foujs,  including  the  recent  acquifitions  in 
Turkey  and  Voland,"  p.  8d,  vol.  1. 

The  following  account  of  the  formation,  difciplinc,  and  number  oi 
the  Prulfian  troops  is  minujtely  correft  :-^  .     / 

"  The  Pruflian  army,  even  in  peace  time,  is  composed  of  is6,000'xrf'll»^ 
beft difcipline  troops  in  the  world;  and,  during  the  laft  war,  it  amounted 
U)  300^000  men  j  but  this  military  force,  though  it  exalts  the  pdwcrand 
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iroportanqe  of  the  king,  is  abiblutdy  inooftipatible  with  the  interefts  of  the 
people.:  The  army 43  pnncipalJy.compofed  of  provincial  regiments':  th^ 
whole  of  the  Praifian  dominions  being  divided  into  circles  or  cantons,  irt 
which,  according  to  their  extent  and  population,  one  or  feveral  regiment* 
were  formerly  railed,  and  from  which  recruits  are  ftill  drawn  j  each  of  thefe 
regiments  is  q«artei*ed  in  peace  time  in  or  near  the  canton  which  farnilhes 
it  vteith  recruits.  Whatever  number  of  children  a  peafant  may  have^  thejl* 
all  (exdeptihg  one  who  remains  to  affilt  in  the  labours  of  agriculfure)  bc-^ 
long  to  the  military  fervice,  and  from  their  infancy  wear  a  badge  which  de^ 
notcB  that  they  are  foldiers^  and  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fervice  wheneve^ 
they- are  calkd  upon.  But,' in  onler  to  maintain  a  great  army  fo  little  pr<  *• 
portioned  to  tlie  extent  of  the  country,  popvilation  has  been  itecelTarily  re^ 
tarded,  and  a  great  many  hands  taken  fr6m  the  purfuits  of  agricnltureV 
^To  remedy  which,  and  for  the  fake  of  fparing  his  peafantry,  the  late  Kirig 
fcndfeavdured,  as  ranch  as  poffible,  to  recruit  from  other  countries.  Thefe 
foreign  recruits  are  never  aHowed  to  abfettt  themfelves  from  the  regiment* 
in  which  they  are  inootporated ;  but  the  Pruffians  are  indulged  with  fut*^ 
loughs  for  feveral  mpnths  in  the  year,  dufing  which  they  return  to  thfc 
iio-ufes  of  their  fathers^  or  brothers;  td  affift  in  the  duties  of  hafbandry,  c/t    • 

to; enjoy  fome  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  military  fervice." 

.',,..  ....  ^  »         . 

The  fqnfimaTy  account, whieh  i§  given  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  ot" 
German  literature   merits  commendation,    and  the  rage  of  book* 
inakiiig  is  accurately  defcribed."  * 

**  No  country  has  produced  a  greater  pumber  of  authors  than  Germany,, 
and  there  is  no  where  a  more  general  tafte  for  reading,  efpecially  in  th« 
proteftant  provinces.  Printing  is  carried  there  to  an  cxcefs.  Every  maa 
of  letters  is  an  author.  Books  are  multiplied  without  number;  thoufands 
are  annually  publiflied,  be/ides  cdiitroverfial  writings;  for  no  one  can  be*- 
come  a  gradiiate  in  their  univerfities,  unlcfs  he  has  publiflied  at  leallt  one 
contrpverfial  treatife."  '  . 

The  caufes  of  the  flow  advancement  of  the  German  language  arfe 
well  defined ;  and,  among  other  reafons>  one  compiler  remarks, 
that— 

'f  The  language  and  ftyle  of  the  German  hooks,  which,  at  the  period  of 
the  reformation,  were  pure  and  original,  becanxe  afterwards  ridiculous  hy 
a  continual  mixture  of  French  and  i^^atinj  and  although  they  were  thus 
tendered  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  yet  they  gave  an  air  of  Superiority  tQ 
their  authors,  which  may  he  confidered  as  affectation.  For  there  was  4 
prevalent  notion  atnoog  the  Lher^,  of  Germany,  and  there  9 re  many  ftill  aV* 
tacked  to  it,  that  the  compilation  of  huge  volumes  in  folio,  interfpcrfed  with 
innumerable  citatiotis  from  autjiprs  of  every  defcrifption,  and  from  att 
languages,  was  an  unequivocal  j^voof  of  great  learning.  For  this  rea-^ 
fon,  their  works  became  heavy  and  dull,  and  were  pafled  over  by  i^eg 
nations,"  p.  135.  .^      .  .  -,      , 

The  firft  volume  of  M.  SJ?n€'s  Compendium,  contains  a  fliort  biit 
judicious  defcription  of  t'he  conftitution  Of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
't'his  fubje£l  is-  the  ttiofi  obfcuTre  and  complex  of , the  whole  body  f^f 
public  law,  and  as  it  is  bu\  tittUnmderftood,  we'  IhalTgive  this  au- 

thoi'i 
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thor's  detaili'  that  our  readers  may  form  a  clear  conception  of  tt»( 
*  vaft  unweildy  fabric,  which  the  ambitious  policy , of  France,  in  con^ 
cert  with  tne  rapacity  of  cevtain  European  Cabinets,  is  ftriving  xd 
diflblve.       '  * 

''  Almoft  all  the  princes  of  Germany  (and  there  are  above  three  bundredy 
govern  theii:  flates  in  an  arbitrary  manner  y  but  they  form  a  great  coDfeder- 
ation  fubjeft  to  certain  political  laws.  The  emperor  is  at  the  head  of  this 
body>  and  has  power  over  the  Diet,  though  not  diredtorial,  but  execiitiT^ 
only,  neverthelefs,  enfures  him  the  vaA  influence.  The  fupreme  power  of 
the  German  £mpire  is  the  Diet,  compofed  of  tbe  fimperor  (or,  rn  his  ab* 
fence,  of  his  Commiffar)')  and  of  the  three  colleges  of  the  Empire  5  the  firft  of 
Which  is  the  Electoral;  the  fecond,  the  College  of  Princes >  and,  die 
third,  that  of  the  Imperial  Cities. 

.  "  The  dignity  of  Emperor,  although  cle6dve,  has  for  n^ny  ages  devolved 
on  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  as  the  moH  powerful  of  the  German  princes  f  but 
on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Jofcphll. 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  chofen  in  this  dignity  through  the'  influence  of 
'  franco,  andisfaid  to  have  died  with  grief,  after  a  Cbort  and  unhappy 
xeign.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  is  determined  conformably  to  a  cap 
tulation  which  he  flgns  at  the  time  of  his  ele6don.  He  may  confer  tltb 
find  franchifes  to  cities  and  towns ;  but^  in  the  capacity  of  Emperor,  he  \m 
no  right  to  impofe  taxes,  nor  to  ikclare  war  or  conclude  peace  without  the 
confent  of  the  Diet.  When  this  confcnt  is  obtained,  every  prince  is  obliged 
to  fumifli  his  contingent  of  men  and  money,  according  as  he  is  rated  in  the 
contingent  roll,  though  as  Ele6tor  or  Prince,  he  may  be  of  the  party  in  op- 
pofltion  to  the  Diet.  This  is  a  chaos  in  the  German  Conllitution  5  for 
George  II.  King  of  England,  was  obliged,  as  Eledor  of  Hanover,  to  furnifll 
lis  quota  agalnft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  againft  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
while  he  was  fighting  for  them.  The  nine  Eledors  have  the  excluiive 
right  of  eleding  the  Emperor,  and  each  of  them  officiates  in  a  particular 
department  at  the'  Imperial  Court.  The  Emperor  is  obliged,  before  be  con- 
vokes the  Diet,  to  aik  the  advice  of  its  members ;  and  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  Imperial  Throne,  the  Elcdors  of  Saxony  and,  Bavaria  exercife  thefu^ 
)>reme  power,  the  former  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  fouthem  cir- 
«le«. 

"  The  EccleflafUcal  Princes  are  as  abfolute  in  their  dominions  as  the  ft* 
cular.  Germany  contains  a  multitude  of  Abbots  and  Abbefles,  whofe  jurif* 
diciions  are  independant;  fome  of  them  poflefs  conliderable  power,  anddiej 
are  all  chofen  by  their  diflTerent  chapters. 

-  *•  The  free  cities  are  alfo  fovereign  dates  5  thofe  which  are  imperial,  or 
iRrhich  conflitute  a  part  of  the  Diet,  aflume  the  Imperial  Eagle  on  tbdr 
Arms  5  the  Manfeatic  cities  have  even  greater  privileges  and  immunities, 
'but  thev  no  longer  exifl  as  a  political  body. 

*  *'  1  he  Imperial  Chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  bttter  known  under  the 
Haame  of  the  Aulic  Council,  are  the  two  Supreme  Courts,  in  which  the  more 
important  caufes  that  arife  between  the  refpedive  members  of  the  Empiie 
arc  determined.  The  Imperial  Coupcil  is  compofed  of  fifty  Judges  or 
AflVflfors;  of  which  number  the  Emperor  cbeoles  the  Prefldent  and  fpnr 
others,  each  £ieSor  one,  and  the  other  Princes  and  States  choofe  therefi' 
^uf.    This  Courts  formerly  hel4  at  dpirtj  is  now  remoYe4  to  Wetzlaer;  U 
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.  Ii  alfo  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Originally^  the  Aulic  Councifwas  only  a  Court 
'  of  Kj^chequer  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  In  proportion  as  the  power  of  this 
Houle  extended'  itfclf,  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Aulic  Council  increafed,  and, 
it  encroached  on  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  an.',  even  oh  thoff. 
of  the  Diet.  It  is  conipofed  of  a  Prefident;  a  Vice- Chancellor,  a  Vice- 
Prcfideut,  and  a  certnin  number  of  Aulic  Counfellors,  fix  of  wh6m  are  Pro-* 
tettants^  befide's  other  officers ;  but,  the  Emj>eror  is,  in  faft,  the  abfolat^ 
inafter  of  the  Council.  Thefc  Courts  adopt,  for  the  regulation  of  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  Empire,  the  Golden  BuU,  the  Peace  of  Paflau,  and  tht 
Civil  Law.  Ijefidt^s  thefe  Courts  of  Juftice,  there  is  in  each  of  the  nija# 
Circles  a  DIredtor,  whofebufinefs  is  to  preferve  peace  and  order, 

**  The  Pi  in ctisnf  Germany,  in  general,  are  not  fuflficiently  great  to  emplojl 
Viceroys  to  opprefs  and  plunder  the  people  at  their  difcretioa;  and  whea, 
the  latter  are  opprciftd,  ihey  do  not  always  coffipl^in-in  vain ;  they  may  ob4 
tain  redrefs  fioni  the  .Diet,  or  the  Great  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  fub^ 
^  jtSsot  the  itttle  German  Princes,  are  generally  the  moft  to  be  deplorcd| 
for  th  fe  Princes,  affeditig  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  thoft  who  can^ 
better  afford  ihem,  in  the  number  and  appearance  of  their  officers  and  do* 
meftics,  in  their  palaces,  gardens,  painings,  curiofities,  guards,  mufic,  table^ 
drefs,  and  equipage,  are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  parade  and  vain  pomp,  at 
tiie  expence  of  their  vaifals  and  dependants.  In  refped  to  the  burghers  an^  . 
peafants  of  Germany,  the  former,  in  many  places,  enjoy  great  privileges | 
the  latter  in  Inch  provinces  as  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Rhine,  wher^ 
they  afe  ree,  poli'els  likewife  many  privileges,  render  only  certain  fcrviccC 
to.  their  lords,  and  pay  taxes;  but  m  the  Margraviate  of  Brandebourgh^ 
in  P9m€ranla,  Luialia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c.  they  may  bf 
juQiy  called  ilaves,  though  ibere  be  different  ibades  of  diftinSioQ  amonj| 
thcai. 

"  Ti^e  only  revenue  that  deferveg  the  name,  is  that  of  the  Emperor,  wh0|' 
as  Eniperory  receives  from  fome  fiefs  in  the  Black  Foreft,  o'  little  confidera*. 
tion,  ffom  5,0001  to  about  6,(XXA.  per  ann.  The  revenues  of  the  Hpufe  o& 
Auftria  are  immenfe.  i  ' 

"  During  the  laft  two  wars,  little  thought  was  given  to  keep  the  militarjr, 
forces  on  the  eftabliihment  prelcribed  by  the  Conftitution ;  the  head  of  thci 
Houfe  of  Auftria  bad  the  management  of  it.  The  Elledor  of  Mentz  keeps  ^ 
a  r^gifter,  which,  among  other  things,  contains  the  number  of  men',  and  thtk 
quantity  of  .money  which  the  Prince^,  and  States  who  are  members  of  the 
Empire,  muft  advance  when  the  army  of  the  Empire  is  in  the  field*.  The 
,  contributions  in  money  are  called  Roman  Months,  on  account  of  the  afTeflT* 
ments.  which  were  furnifhed  every  month,  to  the  Emperors,  when  they  vifited 
Rome.  Thefe  contributions  neverthelefs  are  liable  to  great  uncertainty? 
fuffice  it  to  obferve,  that  on  a  moderate  calculation^  the  Secular  Princes  of 
the  firft  rank  can  bring  into  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Prini  es  74,500,  in  the  whole  453,500.  Of  this  number,  the  Emperor,  as 
Chief  of  the  HoUfe  of  Auftria,  furniflies,  for  his  fliare,  90,000.  From  ^his 
eftimate^  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  form  together  th©/ 
moft  powerfiil  Government  of  Europe  J  and  if  all  their  forces  were  united 
togeihtr  and  weil  direded,  Germany  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  its 
neighbours.  But  the  oppofite  interefls  of  diffisreiit  Princes,  render  the  Em- 
peror's power  of  little  importance,  excepting  his  own  immediate  forces, 
which  are  fornaidablc  iajccdi     TJbe  Imperiai  «i:«ny  in  the  yew?  177s, 
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was  eftimatcd  at  200,000  men  j   in  the  prefent  war,  it  has  cxcccdei 
.300,600." 

The  chara(5cr  which  our  author  has  given  of  his  own  countrymen, 
their  inftitutions,  manners,  and  cultoms,  form  the  moft  interefting 
portion  of  his  work.  We  cannot  difmifs  this  article,  without  obferving 
that  he  has  inferted  a  very  liberal  defcription  of  the  Englifh,  and  in 
terms  highly  honourable  t«  our  national  charader.  But,  he  is  a  little 
wanting  in  his  ufual  candour,  or  jrather  he  writes  in  the  true  fpiritof 
a  republican  Frenchman,  when  in  the  following  paiTage  (vol.  i.  218] 
after  obferving  that  *'  Great  Britain  is  more  fitted  than  any  other 
Country  to  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  by  its  infular  fituation,  itsna- 
tural  produdions  and  flourifhing  manufa£lures,  and  the  excellence 
if  its  Conftitution^**  he  fubjoins  a  note  with  the  following  remark— 
■*  It  is  an  Englifhman  who  gives  this  account,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  furprifing  that  he  ihouM  extol  his  own  country."  We  appeal, 
however,  to  the  faft,  for  the  demonftration  of  thefe  propofitions ; 
xiay,  we  appeal  to  M.  Sane  himfelf,  for  if,  as  he  has  repeatedly 
urged  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  the  benefits  of  extenfive  com* 
inerce  depend  elTenti^lly  on  the  excellence  of  a  government,  furely^ 
he  cannot  deny  to  Great  Britain  the  pofTeflion  of  bolth  thefe  advan'* 
tages,  beyond  any  other  power  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  per- 
haps it  is,  not  unlikely  that  our  author,  after  having  illuminated  his 
pages  with  a  brilliant  narrative  of  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  free- 
«lom,  the  integrity,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  Britifh  nation,  has  keen 
conflrained  from  the  abfolute  fenrility  of  the  prefs  in  his  own  coun- 
try, to  adopt  the  prudent  and  fafer  method  of  calling  a  flight 
Ihade  over  the  virtues  and  the  glories  he  has  fo  flrongly  depiflcd. 
Xet  us  now  attend  to  his  refleSions  and  reprefentations  of  his  fellow 
cititens. 

**"  Novels  have  for  feveral  years  been  one  of  the  moft  favourite  purfuito 
of  the  French.  The  prefs  can  hardly  fupply  the  immcnfe  demand  for  them 
among  a  people  who  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  nights  in  ninoiag 
through  them.  The  lawyer,  the  batchelor,  the  diflipated  and  ihamelefs 
woman  of  the  town,  th^  annuitant,  the  falfe  devotee,' the  tradefraan  in  his 
ihop,  the  farmer's  wife  when  her  hufband  is  in  the  fields,  al)  youne  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  read  and  devour  novels.  They  are  daily  tranflated, 
compofed,  and  old  ones  are  reprinted  to  feed  this  fpecies  cf  mania. 

**  The  Frenchman  is  naturally  a  fongfter.  He  has  never  fung  fo  much 
as  within  the  laft  ten  years ;  and  it  feems  that  it  is  in  the  midfi  of  ciTil 
difcords,  and  of  the  moil  bloody  wars»  that  the  ballad  long  abaodooed, 
has  again  come  into  repute,  and  that  fingers  have  appeared  on  a  fudden 
worthy  of  ihe  days  of  Prion,  Panard  and  C0II6.  We  have  feen  a  number  of 
the  unfortunate  coi|Dpofe  fome  minutes  before  they  went  to  ibe  fcefPoId, 
their  firH  and  laH  fong.  How  often  has  the  MarfeUlaife  or  the  CBant-dx' 
Ihf  art,  vociferated  by  the  French  troops,  re-animated  their  courage,  and  •!>• 
tained  vidories  which  had  long  been  doubtful.  ' 

"  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  French  dined  at  noon;  at  prefent  die 
.mechaQic  diues  at  twQ  o'clock^  the  wholeialc  merchant  at  tbx»,  the 
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derk  at  four,  the  rich,  the  fpeculator,  the  excbange-^broker  af  five  5  tief 
minifter,  the  legiflator,  the  rich  batchelor,  at  ^x,  and  thcfe  laft  generally 
rife  from  table  at  th^  hour  when  their  anceilor4  fat  down  to  fupper. 

'*  Three  fourths  of  the  French  eat  no  fupper^  and  one  half  of  thefe  havrf 
adopted  this  cuftom  from  motives  of  economy.  Thofe  who  eat  fuppers  fit 
down  to  table  at  eleven  o'clock  3  and  go  to  bed  ki  fummer,  at  the  time  th^' 
labourer  rifes." 


.\.-, 


<j.  jf.  Burger's  GeJUhte^  isfc,  Herausgi  geben  von  Karl  Reinbard:  ori 
Burger's  Po^msj  i^c.  Edited  by  Charles  Reinhard.  4  voir.- 
i2mo.  1796,  I797»  1798  Dieterich,  Gottingeni  Griffiths,"^ 
Paternofttr^Row,  Loudon  ^  . 

BURGER  is  known  to  Eng^lllh  readers,  by  tranflation$  of  fome  ot 
his  romantic  ballads^  vi^hich,  being  quite  in  the  ftyle  of  tbofe  ot 
our  own  old  Anglo-Saxon  minftrels,  ex'afCly  hit  the  popular  tafte  o£ 
tbofe  who  delight  in  fuch  things  in  this  country. 

He  was  the  (on  of  a  clergyman,  who  wifbed  to  bring  him  up  to  the 

church.     At  college,  however,   the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and  the 

ardour  of  his  fenfual  paffions,  broke  through  all  reftraint.     He  for* 

feited  that  purity  of  moral  character  which  is  required  in  a  candidate 

for  Holy  Orders  j  and  was  driven  from  theology  to  the  ftudy  of  the 

civil  law«     Habits  of  drunken  and  amorous  diflipation  obftru6led  his' 

fucceis,  alfo,  in  this  profeffioif.     He  obtained,  at  length,  the  fteward- 

ihip  of  a  nobleman's  eftates,  went  to  refide  in  the  country,  and  mar- 

ried  a  pretty  girl,  a  farmer's  daughter ;     but  his  difiblute  habits  w^re 

-  jiow  invincible.     He  was  guilty  of  mifcondudl;  in  his  ftewar3lhip  2 

he  preferred  fcenes  of  Bacchanalian  riot  to  his  domefiic  firefide :  he 

failed  in  the  man^ement  of  a  farm ;  and  his  unhappy  wife,  dyings 

left  him  encumbered  with  the  fole  care  of  children, 'whom  he  had  not 

prudence  nor  fortune  to  educate  aright.     He  contraded  a  fecoiid  mar-; 

riage  with  the  fifter  of  his  former  wife;  and  ihe,  likewife,  attheendl 

of  a  few  years,  left  him,  again,  a  widower.  -  His  twq  former  wives 

had  been  lovely  and  innocent  young  women,  with  whom^  ifhimfelf 

of  better  habits,  he  might  have  lived  in  domeftic  bappinefs.     He  was 

enticed  into  a  third  marriage,  by  a  loofe  woman^  who  artfully  praifed 

his  poetry,  till  (he  enfnared  his,affe£ltons.    Death,  at  laft,  delivered 

him  from  her  polluted  bofom,  when  he  was  finking  continually  lower 

in  depravity  and  indigent  wretchedncTs. 

In  this  courfe  of  life,  he  wrote  his  Poems.  His  original  pieces  fill 
two  of  thefe  volumes.  They  are  legendary  ballads,  love-fongs,  and 
other  Ihort  occafional  compofitions.  He  began,  in  the  hopes  of  gaiq, 
a  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  but  was  not  encouraged  to  com- 
plete it.  The. /Wr</ Volume  contains  what  parts  he  executed  of  this 
tranflanom  In  the  fourth  volume  are  tranflations,  which  he  alfo 
made  fro&  Oifian,  Shakefpearey  and  Virgil,  with  diveirs*  other  frag* 
gn&stt^^  in  profe  and  verte.  Prefixed  to  iiy  is  an  account  of  his  life^ 
fey  f /ofefibr  Altboff,  of  Gottingen. 
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By  the  prcddmmant  charadtcr  of  chefc  pieces,  the  (\xh]tQ&  on  wfi&fc 
<hey  are  written,  the  allufions  in  which  they  chiefly  abound,  the  toner 
they  affeS,  the  fentiments  and  images  which  the  ofteneft  recur  i» 
them^  it  is  p}aia,  that  Bu&ger  is  a  difciple  of  the  Enplifli  fchool 
if  poetry.  Piercy*s  Ballads,  Macpherfenls  Vcrfion  of.Offian,  and  the 
works  of  Shakifpiore^  are  evidently  the  models  upon  which  he  has 
formed  himfelf  to  poetical  compofition.  With  thefe^  as  it  (houli 
feem,  he  muft  alfo  have  delighted  much  in  th^  old  vernacular  ballads, 
and  other  popular  fongs  of  bis  native  country.  Hrs  education  ac- 
miaioted  him  With  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  dnd  Roman  Claffia 
Andy  he  p^fleflfed,  withal,  that  native  keennefs  of  fenfation,  iriita* 
Viiity  of  internal  feeling,  ftrength  of  pa(Son,  and  wild  elafticity  of 
fancy,  without  which,  no  artificial  means  will  ever  form  a  poet 

It  is  m  the  terrible,  the  pi£turefque,  the  jovial,  and  the  patbeti^ 
i^at  he  principally  e?^cels.  On  the  tendtr^  which,  like  the  pathetiC| 
mddrefTes  itfelftothe  feeling,  heart,  but  avoids  to  touch  it  with  deeo 
fbrrow,  and  rather  deals  out  delicate  fentiments,  and  images  of  modeft 
joy  and  jove,T-he  has,  likewife,  great  power^  He  has  enlarged  tk 
i^angc  of  poetical  phrafeology  in  the  Gercpan  language^  by  bor;owinfi{ 
from  riiftic  converfation,  and  from  the  expreffive  itmplicity  of  oid 
Ibooks,  many  words  and  phrafes,  which,  without  being,  as  be  ufeS 
Ihem,  low  or  coarfe,  have,  to  the  mind,  a  much  more  impreffi^eaoi 
{)i(^ur^fque  effe<Sl,  than  the  pompous  epithets  and  multiplied  abftrac" 
live  names,  which  thofe  delight  to  form,  who  cultivate  poetry,  bf 
the  aid  folely  of  m,odern  books.  In  the  varied  melody  of  numbers, 
lie  is  a  diftingui(hcd  maftcr,  . 

*'  In  amufing  one's  felf  with  the  perufal  of  thefe  poems  by  BukoiE* 
nothing  occurs  more  ftrikingly  to  reflexion,  than  tbaMhere  is,Jnfii> 
In  charafler,  and  in  poetical  gienius,  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  be- 
tween this  favourite  po^t  of  the  Germans,  anJ  the  Scottifli  pocti 
Burns.  Burns,  though  wanting  the  advantages  of  a  daffical  edii- 
Nation,  may  be,  without  partiality  in  his  favour,  ranked  aa  eijuatif 
.ttot.fuperiof,  to  Burger.  . 
,   -Thefe  verfcs  ojf  Burger's — I^uft  am  LUhhtnfr^^ 

Wit/elig,  'wer/emLiehehtuhai^ 
,  '     Wjc  fi^,  Itbt  der  Man»  / 
£rlebt,  wie  in  der  Kaiferftadt,    - 
Kein  Graf  and  Furft  es  ksna» 

Er  achtct  feiner  feligkeiti 
Kein  gut  attf  Erdfeft  gleich 
£r  dunkty  'V4ranfit  its  aufien  dsift^ 
•  ^kbdennocbKrofuftiichm' 

Die /^^A  mag /«/^«  oder.ftdmj 

Khd  alles  mag  rund  um  ^ 

Xopf  unten  oAtx  joben  ghen  F^  • 

Wsf^JbtiamtTttrBcbdrtwif^  ' ." . 

' '  MA 


Burgcr'i  Parwii;  JP5^ 

Haij  Bngt  eij  hpi  1  *wer  macht  am  mni^ 
Werjieh  oms  Regeu  ivas  ^        * 
Nur  wcibn  and  mSthen  kann  der  fFind, 

,  Und'  Regen  macht  nur  na/s^  &c. 

« 

ISecm   as  if  they  had  been  clofely  <:opicd  CrcHft  tbefc  vcrfcs  of 

The  hlytheft  hours  that  e'er  I  ipend, 

I  ^pend  amang  the  lajfes  €>$ 
-Gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en,  ' 

y  Mine  arms  about  my  dearie  O,         . 

And  nvarldly  cares  and  *warldlj  pun        • 
May  a*  gae  tapfy  tyrie  O.** 

**  My  r'tches  a*s  my  penny  fee  ;  , 

An'  r  maun  guide  it  cannie  O ; 
Bvitf/'warlJfy  gear  ne'er  vexes  me  ; 

Pm  ^welcome  aye^  to  Nannie  O," 

<*  The  Weftlan  nvind  hiatus  loud  andfirill^ 
^  The  night* s  hatth  mirk  and  rainy  O, 

But  V)\  tak'  my  plaid,  and  oui  Vilfteal^ 
And,  I'll  o'er  the  hill,  /#  f^annie  O/* 

Vet  thefe  poets  did  not  copy  from  one  another.  They  \i^ote  wilJ^ 
Idndrcd  genius ;  and  drew  from  the  fame  common  fources.  So  re- 
markable, however,  is  the  fimitarity  of  their  poetical  characters,  that 
^^here  is  fcarce  an  image  or  a  fentiment,  fcarcely  a  turn  of  thougbt» 
in  the  one,  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  other.  Burns,  by  the  mix- 
tare  of  the  terrific  with  the  humourous,  in  his  Tam  O  Shanter, 
his  Hali,ow£'£K,  &c.  has  fhewn,  that  he  was  not  left  powerful 
(haa  BURGER,  to  touch  when  he  chofe,  the  fprings  of  terror^ 


ifi«r  Le  RefpeSf  Du  aux  Tombeaux^  i.  e.     Oft  ih£  ReJpeSf  due  to  thi 
.  Dead\  and  on  the  Indecency  of  the  Pnefent  Inter fnents.    By  Le  C— * 
1798.     Paris.  Small  8vo.  ^p,  39, 

EXPRESSED  in  elegant  language,  this  is  a  pathetic  and  forcible 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  op  the  barbarous  omJfSon 
and  violation  of  the  rites  of  fepultupe  in  France.  The  author  is  evir 
idently  a  man  of  extendye  literary  knowledge  ^  poiTefling  a  liberality 
of  fentiment,  a  general  reflitude  apd  firmnefs  of  principle,  with  ^, 
genuine  fenfe  of  true  piety  ahd  religion.  It  i^  bis  aim  to  prove-^ 
And  he  is  fully  fucccffsful — from  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  from  an 
anatyfis  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  from  an  inveftigatlon  of  th^ 
Cuftonis  of  unciyjli2;ed  nations  in  every  age  and  quarter  of  the  world^ 
that  refpefl  for  the  dead  is  an  inherent  principle  of  our  nature; 
^md,  from  the  creation  to  the  prefent  moment,  has  been  fan^ione4 
land  inculcated  by  every  religious  code.     He  contendf,  with  jufticc^ 

f jb^  ^p  pmii&w  fnf  /c^Icti^al  jites  is  not  »n  /rr^  M  ^  (rim^  y^ 

^13  -    gcfiaai 


5Tft  s  Fonign  PuhKcations. 

fk  crime  eipanating  from  the  deteftablc  principle$  of  Atheifm,  wbich 
prevail  in  France;  and  then,  energcticaUy  aifeus,  by  way  of  corolla- 
ry, that  a  nation  of  Atheijis  mujl  be  a  nation  of  Anthropophagi. 

From  the  following  extrad,  which  prelents  an  accuratejpecimen 
^f  the  fentiinent9  an4  manner  of  its.  author,  our  reader  will  eafriy 
perceive,  that  this  pamphlet  has  not  been  written  during  the  nuIdritgH. 
f>{  Bonaparte^  under  whofc  f?enign  aufpices  the  freedom  of  the  prcfs  is 
fo  perfectly  unlimited 

**  Thcfc  divers  inftitutioos,  and  thcfe  fublime  virtues,  of  which  wc  ha?^ 
juft  exhibited  fotne  traits^  have  their  prirrciple  in   the  fentiment  of  immoiv 
tality  .  I  fpeak  not  of  a  mtrely  iUalive  fentimentj  but  of  a  (rue  and  fanoi- 
liar  one ;  which  is  put  into  acUon^  proved  by  fafls,  and  founded  on  the  foli4 
bafis  of  morality  and  religion  ;  conlequently  on  the  facred  belief  of  puiiifh- 
mems   and  rewards  after  death,      The  tyrant,    who  of  late  reigned  ow 
France  5  the  tyrant,  whofe  throne  was  a  fcafFold,  whofe  fceptrc  was  the  axe 
of  the  executioner;  this  monJjLer)  whofe  name  will  for  ever  fully  6urbifto» 
T>,— -he,  too,  fp«ke  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;— ^e,  too,  decreed  a  fefr 
^iyal  in  honour  of  hi^  forefathers  ;  as  the  firft  Senators  of  Rome  decreed  the 
Apotheons  ot  Romulus,  after  having  maffacred  him*    He  decreed  the  imnoeiv 
tality  of  the  foul,  as  his  accomplices  fpoke  of  virtue,  without  doubt,  in  the 
fecrec  hope  that  their  mouths  would  degrade  it.     For,  even  as   the  pedecu. 
tfons  againft  Chriftianity  commenced  by  Nero,  that  fcourgc  of  human  nature, 
thus  vi^e  ?xuh   in  feeing  the  name  of  Robcfpierre  at  the  head  of  thcfe  new 
Apoftles,  whofe  ili-difguifed  Atheifm  ftill  borrows  the  legends  of  t|ie  cxift- 
*ence  of  God  and  of  immortality.     This  fatal  abufe  of  words,   this  ftrangc 
inverfion  of  ideas,  are  affured  fymptoms  of  the  ruin  of  empires.     <*  There  is 
an  end  of  Rome,  and  of  the  country,  of  morals  and  of  religion,  exclaimed  an 
liiflorian  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  its  latter  years,  fince  they  have  invert- 
ed, tie  ufe  of  words ;  fmce  they  haveconfounded  the  terms  of  vice  and  vir. 
tue,  of  honour,  and  of  crime ;  fince  the  confeffion  of  the   immortality  of 
the  foul  is  nothing  more  than  the  folemn  profcflion  of  Atheifm/' 


MISCELLANIES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SZR^ 


P»  the  Aniinomian  Principles  avowed  ly  Sir  Richard  Hilli  h  a  late  PuUicatimf 

entitled  "  Daubenifm  refuted,**  ^c, 

1  Cannot  Jbut  finccrely  lament  when  I  fee  a  Gentlenian  of  Sir  R.  Hill'$ 
chara6ter,  fortune,  and  influence  in  the  decline  of  life,  openly  avowing 
^nd  widely  circulating  the  moii  fubtle  poifon  of  Antinomian  principles. 

Sir  Richard  is  delighted  with  a  fancied  diftindtion  between  the  finncrand 
the  fin,  between  the  iniqmiy  of  Pavid,  and  the/  erfon  of  David,  (p.  19.)  Pai^^ 
was  ^  murderer  and  adulterer  5  balenefs,  deceit,  and  ingratitude  aggravated 
his  crimes;  his  confcience,  if  he  bad  any,  flcpt  fecure  for  a  whole  year  la 
|he  in^plgcnce  of  his  fucccfslul  wickednefs,  with  the  worthy  partner  of  mj 
Ved,  it  not  the  infligator  pf  t4s  iniquity.    Yet  w^  W«  told,  by  Sir  Kcbard 
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Hill,  that  although  "  God  was  difplcafed  at  his  iniquiiy,  yet  his  ferfon  wa« 
not  again  brought  under  the  curfe  and  condemnation  of  the  law.  The 
covenant  of  Jehovah  ftood  firm  from  everlaftipg  to  everlafting  j  and  in  that 
covenant  provifion  was  made,  thi;ough  the  atoning  blood  of  our  great  High 
Prieft,  to  fave  his  people  from  all  their  fin /'  p  19. 

1  rather  think  Sir  R.'s  Printer  has  made  a  miftake  here,  and  that  it  ihould 
be  read  to  **  fave  his  peoile  in  all  jheir  fins.'*  This  Dr.  Crifpe  avowed,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  Sir  Richard  admires  his  writing.  Dr.  Crifpe  fays^thut 
"  Da>^id  was  as  much  the  child  of  God,  when  invading  the  bed  of 
Uriah,  and  ftained  w!th  iiis  blood,  as  when  corapofing  his  Pfalms  and 
Hymns." 

i  will  not  now  enquire  into  the  moral  chara6ter  of  David.,  or  difiingui(h 
between  the  approbation  which  he  received  in  his  public  chara6ter  and  his 
coDdu6t  in  private  5  or  how  far  a  very  bad  maii  may  become  the  inftruracnt 
•f  infpiratron,  and  thus  the  mean  of  much  good,  which  merely  paffes  through 
him  as  water  through  a  leaden  pipe  without  altering  its  nature 5  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  on  thefe  principles  all  repentance,  contrition> 
confeflion,  humiliation,  amendment,  and  holinefs  of  life,  are  totally  unne- 
ceflary,  and  may  prove  legal  works,  mere  popifti  additions  to  the  perfe6t 
work  of  Chrift.  The  real  believer  has  nothing,  to  do  with  them.  If  David 
felt  fome  compuntStion  of  confcience  at  the  laft,  he  might  have  difmiiTed  it 
as  a  legal  doubt,  as  livng  below  his  privileges. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  alk,  whether  Sir  R.  Hill  does  not  know  and  lament 
that  there  are  fome  high  Calvinifts  who  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  this  dodrine  ? 
For  inftance,  a  popular  preacher,  who  is  living  in  open  and  avowed  adul- 
tery, who  treats  his  own  wife  with  cruelty  and  contempt,  and  who  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feducing  more  thatv,one  oi  the  young  lambs  who  attend  the  *♦♦♦ 
YChapel!  !  !  Yet  this  man,  as  David  was,  is  fure  of  his  ele^im:  all  is  ao- 
complifhed.  Goo  fees  not  fin  in  the  believer,  H^  only  views  him  in 
Chrift:  *' clothed  with  his  all  perfe^  righteoufnefs  j  pure  in  his  purity  J' 
Talk  to  this  Gentleman  of  repentance,  of  the  danger  of  his  ftatc,  of  the 
deiufions  ^of  fin,  of  the  infatuation  of  vice,  of  the  tnifery  and  ihame 
which  muft  enfue,  and  you  make  no  impreflion;  you  ar^  treating  him  aa 
a  child,  but  he  is  arrived  at  man's  eftate.  He  know$  his  privileges— his 
aiTurance  is  clear — his  name  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.. 
'  Alas !  alas !  Are  not  thefe  the  laft  times  oi  the  Church  ?  Shall  Chrift  b^ 
snadb  the  minifter  of  fin  ?  Shall  the  All  Wife  be  made  a  refpcdtcr  of  perfons  > 
Shdil  the  great  and  glorious  fyftem  of  the  gofpel  be  all  reduced  to  a  merewij^ 
nomer;  the  calling  bad  things  by  good  names?  Shall  the  throne  of  Chrift*s glory 
be  ere^ed  on  the  ruins  of  holinefs,  piety,  repentance,  and  confcience  f — 
^ntinomianifm  in  the  Church  is  more  dangerous,  if  pofiible,  than  Jaco* 
binifm  in  the  State.  The  fubverfion  of  all  ©rder,  the  extindlion  of  all  vir- 
tue, and  the  fuppreftion  of  all  hopes,  are  the  natural  and  neceftary  refult 
of  both.  j1  Member  of  the  ^ahlijbed  Church. 


I 
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BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 
T  is,  to  the  ihquifiti*ve  mind,  perhaps,  the  moft  aroufing  fpeculation  it) 


v^hich  it  can  be  engaged,  to  trace  the  rile  of  kingdoms  and  ftates,  thro* 
j^e  irarious  ^adations  of  human  events^  (the  fuccef^  of  which  is  fome^^ 
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jiitnes  accidental,  fomelimes  the  meed  of  piety,  learnUig,  andinduftry,  from 
fbeir  firfl  foundation  to  their  higheil  elevatioQ  \  and  having  reached  this 
fublime  acme^  to  defcend  by  a  kind  of  anticlimax,  and  in  our  courfe  obfcne 
^hofe  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to,  or  ctreded  their,  downfal ;  that 
Jiaye  laid  them  wafte^  that  have  frequently  winged  the  keen  arrows  of  4e- 
^ru6lion,  and  with  more  than  favage,  with  diabolical  iury,  poured  thcra 
upon  unoffending  nations. 

The  moral  tiuths  to  be  collected  in  fuc*!  an  invefligation,  and  thofemax* 
litis  of  political  wifdom  which  a  difquifition  of  this  nature  forcibly  prefeas 
Id  the  mind,  may,  nay  ought  at  all  times,  particularly  at  the  prefent  av.Ml 
l^ifis,  to  induce  go\ernmcnts, 'and  iven  individuals  (who  mufl  coDficcr 
their  fafety,  their  very  cxirtence,  as  intimately  connected  wih  the  fafefycf 
ihs  SiHtB)  in  order  to  imitate  tl  e  virtues,  and  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
'ir ices  of  former  periods,  frequently  to  turn  their 'minds  to  this  inlerefiing 
fdbjeft,  which  feems  to  forai  the  nioft  ufeful  and  elVential  dedti^ion  that 
can  accrue  from  hiftorical  rel^arch^s. 

-  It  i^  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  th«  Egyptians,  a  nation  which  maybe 
germed  the  parent 'of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  where  they  burft  into  exiftencc, 
end  were  firft  nurtured  ;  w^here  they  arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  where  e  tlve/ 
t^ere  difperfcd  over  the  eaflern,  and,  in  prnrcfs  of  time,  the  wefttrn  i^orW  j 
*ihould,  if  we  trace  their  progrefs  from  Mf  ne-^  to  the  prefent  period,  exhibit 
■|>erbaps  the  ftrongell,  the  mod  p'omincnt,  the  mcft  awful  traits,  of  thin 
yiciflitud  of  human  affairs,  of  the  inft?^bility  of  hun.nn  grandeur  j  ihoold 
Ijavc  attrfi6ted  the  avarice,  or  excited  the  n  venge  of  hofule  invaders,  in  a 
foamier  more  peculiar  than  perhaps  sny  of  tlofe  kingdomaand  Ilkies,  wlwfe 
Various  revolutions,  Xvhofe  rife  and  tltcline,  as  he  turns  over  the  hiftoric 
pagfe,  a  reft  the  attention  and  inte  t  ft  the  palhons  of  the  ftadent. 

\\'iihout  having  any  intentioTi  of  detailing  thofe  events  to  the  effeds  of 
j^hich  '  haye  alluded^  it  will  ftiil' be  necdliuy  to  mark  a  feve  of  the  rcTOi 
luiioni*  which  huve  m  a  long'feries  tf  years,  taken  place  in  the  cpantrjr, 
Svhoic  fate  we  are  how  confidering.  as  in  the  courfe  of  cur  inquiry  it  vijl 
be  fourid,  that  iis  prelent  favage  and  ferocious  invaders  are  of  a  charadcf,JD 
iaiaiiy  relpeds,  fimilar  to  that  of  is  former,  and  like  them,  no  lefs  theeoc 
jmies  of  the  Eg)'ptians  tHaa  of  human  property  and  humnii  exifleoce. 

It  18  chronologicarty  Ifpowu,  that  near  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  epoch,  ffl4 

comparative!    a  fVw  year    before  the  calling  of  Abraham,  Mcnes,  whom 

1  h  ve  already  .mentioned,  founded  the  kingdom  pf  Egypt  f  fromhirodfr! 

•fcehd^d  fl  race  of  Monarcbs,  whofe  fcriplural  cognomen:  wasj  Pharaofc,  bat 

■who  are,  in  the  prof ahe  hiifloryi  n^entioped  by  ihe  appellation  of  A^aenophil 

the  I'irft,  lSecond;Third,  &:c.     The  reign  of  the  latter  of  thefe  priqce«  if 

»  peiiiaps  the  mof^  ^iimarkabJ^,  ffnd  is,  even  in  the  earliefl  ftages  of  our  «l- 

V^ence,  iroprcHcd  upon  our  minds  in  theftrongeft  manner,in  cbaraderst^ 

iroft  indcHble,  beCanfe,'  the  Egyptians  were,  for  the  contpituicy  c^  thil 

Monarch,  vifiied  by  thofe  fingular  fcourges  of  Providence,  which  areufosl^ 

termed  the  ten  flignsSyZ  \Wit^  of  chaftifement,  which  it  mufi  alfo  be  under- 

ftood  that^  for  tlieir  opprcfhon  of,  and  cruelty  to  the  (bofcn  w^ iww,  the  wbofe 

peo.ple  had  di^ferved,  ana  which,  as  an  infiidion  from  God,  they  patieotljr 

iixbmitied  to,  tut  which  was  ii>ild  in  compatiron  to  wh^t  they  afterwards 

endured  from  pjan  5  therefore  the  further  obfervation,  upon  thofe  would, 

in  this  fpeculation,  be  ufelefg,  as  I  mean  only  to  confider  the  country  ai 

fuf^ering.  from  tnoflal  hands,  allthe  horrors  of  mafTacre  and  devaftation ,  and 

the  peVibnB  ^ ho. have  at  different  periods  vifit-cd  iheiP^  in  tfie  jQiapeof  ia* 
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./The  ttr^  th^t,  nnprow%ed,  turned  his  arms  againit  thC' Egyptian*  wa«^ 
Caoiby fed,  the  Periiao  Monarch,  a  man  who  feems  in  irapitsty^  duplichy;^ 
and  rapacity,  to  have  been,  excepting  that  he  was  of  greater  abtiities,  th» 
prototype  of  the  H^ro  of  Italy,     He  fv-ems  alfo  to  hav0  had  fome  finail  iden  < 
of  juftice,  which  the  fa  id  Hero  docs  not  even  pretend  to  r  for  altboogh  X 
have  obferved,  that  this  invafion  was  unprovoked,  as  it  certainly  wa^  hi^ 
thought  it  neceifary  to  have  an  excufe  for  a  condn6t:,  which  has  nncb  bcctt* 
deemed  iirexcufable  and  deteilable.     Cambyfes  thought  proper  to  configa 
to  the  favage  fury  of  an  army  of yr^^^-^w/^ry,  compofed  of  Perfians, GreCiaIll^; 
Ioni«i>s,  j^lolians,  the  dregs  and  refufe  of  their  refpe6tive  nations,  from  thi? 
inmus  of  Corinth  to  the  fummit  of  Cahcafus  (to  whom  may  be  added  s 
ftrong  band  ^f  dame/tic  traitors)  j  millions  of  inofFenfive  and  imbecilfepcr* 
fons;  becaufe,  according  to  Herodotus,  he*  had  been  affronted  by  Am^fiSt 
the  Monarch  that  reigned  over  them,  and  againft  whom  hfc  tarried  hSi.  iai* 
iatiate  revc-nge  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  when  the  faid  Monarch  had  beei^ 
"butchered,  and  his  mangled  oorpfe  was  quietly  H^pofited  in,  tht^ tomb of'bUl 
afiocftors,  he  caufed  it  to  be  difintered  -,  and  after  expofing  it  to  a  thouiaod 
indignities  in  his  own  prefence,  ordered  it  to  be  burned ;  which  was,  as  toxxSL 
he  fuppofed  in  a  country,  where  fuch  veneration  is  paid  to  the  remains  6£ 
mortality,   the  moft  horrid,  the  moft  abominable  violation  of  thertght  ol 
fepuhure,  that  had  then  beer)  pradlifcJ,  and  almoft  equrfl  to  ally  which  thi^  _ 
-ingenuity  of  the  modern  French,  fharpened  by  their  avcrfion  to  MimarAf- 
and  their  ^/^tfr^  (;wJ«#^wnj,  culd  have  invented.  ^ 

Alexander  the  Great  happened  to  choofe  a  more  fortunate  period  for  lu# 
ixpcdition  to  Syria  and  Egypt  than  his*  humble  follower  Bonaparte,  wh<> 
lias  alfo  from  fome,  ev^n  in  this  country.  Obtained  the  appellation  of  Great  f 
^br- although  the  "Object  of  both  thefe  perfonages  was  perhaps  the  (am«^ 
their  fuccefs  was  Widely  different.  Flviflifed  with  the  coiiqueft,  or  rathet 
tlie.  feiiure -of '  Syria,  and  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Damafcus,  tho 
JVfacedonian  Hero  poured  hia  f^halanx  upon  the  plaitis  near  Pelufium^ 
^^nd  here  let  ine^o  "him  th6  juftice  to  fay,  th<t  he  was  the  original  in- 
\ent)or  of  theplan  which,  after  fo  many  ages,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Italiaa 
H^Oy  w  th  impfov^rtients  fuggefted  by  the  nation  whom. ht  now  fervcs^ 
and  carrf^d  in  his  train  fire  and  fword,  famine,  malTacre,  aHaffination^ 
and  devafts|tion>  in  order  to  improve  the  country,  and  civilize  its  inha* 
bitants. 

Thb  reception  which  the  latter  Hefro  cxperi'^nced  is  aifo  fomewhat  dif- 
ieredt  from  the  former;  f6r  the  Egyptians,, who  had  jiift  met  with  a  Bona-^ 
^arte  in  Amyntns,  another  impratfer  of  their  country,  and  were  ftung  to  the 
iquick  with  the  ihjuries  which  they  had  recently  recefved  from  the  Per- 
ijans,. gladly  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  con fequentfy'  opened  tlieir  arm» 
to  the  Cotaqueror,  in  the  hope  of  gaining,  in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs,  a 
powcorlui  prbtedor.  ' 

'-'  Jt 'Would  be  to  little  purpofe  t6  follow  Alexander  in  the  height  of  his 
dation  to^e^ei^l^e  of  Jupiter  Ammoq,  iitaated  in  the  mi'dft'of  the  fandy 
4efart  of  1 5f*»{»,  and  at  the  drftance  of  twelv*  days  journey  from  Memphis, 
^id:  not  Ihis  joiifney  prefent  to  us  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  recent  march  of 
the  '*  Army  of  the  Eait."  They  are  fo  nearly  fihaiJar,  that  the  reader  oi 
Ibc  narratiyei  of  the  former,  rhight  think  he  held  in  his  hand  the  vo-- 
jtame  of  letters  frotn 'the  latter  army.  The  fame  burning  fands  impeded 
their  march,  and  harraffesd  the  troops  5  the  fame  inhoipitable  defort  pre-^ 
jf»tl»*  WMf  i  tbf  filW5  iac9CVCQ^<3Q!ii&  l&oip  ^vjaj  of  ||Poyifi9QS  Sind  wat«r 
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vas  faffered^  md'the  fkroe^egree  of  impatience  was  exprefied  by  the  fo!** 
^ers.  The  dread  of  meeting  that  deArudion>  which  formerlj  attended  the 
ftnny  of  Cambyfes^  fifty  thoufai^d  of  whofe  men  were  overwhelmed  by 
ilidQnjtalns  of  burning  fand,  probably  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  Qre- 
'cians  \  but  whether  they  took  the  fame  method  to  lull  themfeWes  to  eUnd 
Aeep  with  their  javelins,  which  it  is  faid  the  piety  of  the  gallic  heroes  in- 
duced them  to  pradife  with,  their  pi()ols,  hiilory  has  left  us  in  the  dark. 
,  Faffing  over  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  Antiochus  iti  his  expedition  to 
£gypt  and  ^yria,  becaufe  bqth  have  been  esceededi^  modern  timea,  I  fhall 
ilif  htly  con£der  the  former  devoted  country^  when  after  fufoiog  all  the 
^lamities,  which  it  is  poUible  for  the  mofl  fanguinary  tyrants^  the  moii  fa- 
Vage  invaders  to  inflid,  it  became  a  province  to  the  fclijbed  Republic  of 
Kome :  a  Bepublic  which  once  was^  and  probably  fiiU  is^  the  darling  of  thdr 
auk  ward  imitators,  the  French. 

\  Under  the  guardianfhip  and  protedion  of  thofe  mrtuaus  citizens,  Egypt 
fiiared  the  fate  of  every  country,  to  which  their  arms  and  avarice  extenddr 
'the  arts,  andfciences  fled  before  the'  Roman  Eagle.  A  metaphorical  dark- 
nefs  pervaded  the  whole  land.  When  learning  receded,  when  thofe  men, 
who  had  b.epn  fl^illed  "  in  ail  the  wifdora  of  the  Egyptians,**  were  either 
hurried  into  captivity,  or  barbarouily  malfacred,  they  were  fucceeded  by  a 
race  of  philofophers^.who  appear  to  have  been  as  ignorant  as  Bonaparte's 
/avajis.  The  lamp  of  fcience  which,  fcantily  fupplied  by  the  fophiils,  had 
for  ages  emitted  a  feeble  and  declining  ray,  was,  at  length,  totally  extia*. 
guiflied  by  the  Califf  Omar.  But  even  the  moft  favage  barbarifm,  which 
uow  enveloped  the  nation,  could  add  nothing  to  the  tortures  and  calamities 
of  its  inhabitants;  everything  that  they  no\V  endured  was,  alas!  bUt  a 
repetition  qf  .their  former  fufferings ;  a  change  of  mailers  from  their  fbr- 
iner  tyrants,  to  others  equally  ferocious,  and  the  dreadful  certainty  of  be- 
ing plundered  and  naaflfacred  by  barffarians,  as  they  were  termed,  inilcad  o£ 
the  foTi/bed  people  of  Rome.  > 

'  The  next  conqueror  of  Egypt  was  Saladin,  under  whofe  govcrmnent, 
(hat,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was  a  prey  to  the  armies  of  the  Crufadjen, 
an  expedition,  which  fcems  upon  a  larger  and  more  coHiprehenfive  fo»lc> 
ip  have  been,  in  fom^  refpefe,  iimilar  to  tlie  inva0pn  of  the  *'  Herd  of 
Italy,**  fimilar  in  the  various  diflreflfes  that  attendeji  th?  invading  army,  and 
likely  to  be  ftill  more  fimilar  in  its  termination. 

...From  a  recapitulation  of  thefe  evcrits,  it  does  appear,  that  Egypt  has, 
iFor  a  long  feries  of  ages,  been  a  country,  the  inhabitants,  of  which.havc 
been  devoted  to  deflrudion.  The  Angular  inflance  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance, which  fell  upon  its  inhabitants  in  the  fhape  gf  the  ten.flagues^hsis, 
perhaps,  been  followed  by  ten  thoufand,  inflided  by  mortal  hands.  To 
iay  nothinjg  of  the  peftilence  and  famine,  with  .which  they  have  oc- 
ConaTly  been  vifited,  their  concomitants,  in  fome  degree,  their  caufes^ 
namely,  the  horrors  of  war,  of  fire  and  fword,  and  every  fpecies  of  wan- 
ton barbatlty,  bave>  in  former,  periods,  frequently  been  let  loofe  opoii 
them.  Bands  of  defpcrate  marauders  have  frequently  plundered  and  di- 
lapidated their  cities}  and  like  ihe  kcujs  of  old, Tendered  their  xdoA  fer- 
tile plains,  a fcencof devafiation .Iimilar  to  the  neighboiariog:defert8. 

Thefe,  alas !  were  the  evils  of;  former  ages :  in  the  pij^^ent,  there  has 
arifen  a  band  of  ruffians,  iiill  jnore  atrocious  in  tbair  crimes,  more  faa* 
gninary  in  their  difpofitions.  A  hoft  of  banditti  has ;  beep  coMe^cd,  who 
wi^  hands  retaking,  with  the  blood  of  theitV  murdered jno¥iafC^«)}4 1^^  A" 
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mWy,  Rave,  ui  theljr  infuriate  cancer,  iiurled  deftruftion,  not  only,  oa  the 
lives,  tiie  liberty,  and  property  of  every  nation,  which,  in  their  frantic 
progrefs  they  have  overwhelmed,  from  the  baiiks  of  the  Seine-  to  the  ex- 
^tremity  of  It^ly  5  bat  findUig  Europe  too.  con  traded  a  theatre  for  the  ever 
varying  fcehes  of  their  cruelty  and  rapacity,  they  have,  with  a  gigantic 
force,  extended  their  nefarious  arms  to  Eg3rpt,  where,  c^on  a  qi;iict  nnof* 
fencling  people;  they  have  attempted  to  glut  their  top  predominant,  cKabo- 
Ileal  paffions,  avarice  and  revenge.  Revenge,  for  what  ?  U  may*  be  alkedj, 
what  injuries  had  the  Egyptians  ever  offered  to  thefe  Gallic  lavages  ?     *" 

1  o  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  none  are  fo  eafily  irritated,  as  thofe  th^  are 
themfelves  the  aggreflbrs.  To  a  highwayman  or  midnight  plunderer,  evea 
Jelf-defence  feems  an  aft  of  injultice.  Self-defence  is  the  •  injury'  of  which 
ithe  French  complain  ;  that  great,  that  firft  principle  of  nature,  is  the  Injury 
^gainfl  which  th^y  threaten  vengeance.  For  it  has  fo  happened,  that  the 
Arabs,  the  Beduoins,  and  the  Mameloujcs,  poffeiTed  ni'oi*e  courage  than 
their  nefarious  invaders  at  firft  gave  them  credit  for  j  and  ftimulated  by  the 
principle  of  <elf-defenc^  would  not  tamely  refign  their  wives,  their  in- 
fants, and  their  property;  -while  they  had  life  to  contend  for  them.  The 
confequence  of  this  refiftance  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Nation  has  been,  that 
4he  water  of  the  Nile  has  again  been  tinged  with  blood,  the  inhabitants 
of  its  borders  inhumanly  maffatred,  their  fan^ilies  become  the  ilaVes,  and 
their  property  the  fpoil,  of  the  Army  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  French,  who 
had  long  been  the  depredators  of  Eui^ope,  in  this  their  African  expeditioo^ 
may  be  literally  deemed  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  III 
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POETRY, 

THE  VISION  OF  LIBERTY- 

'    'WHITTEM    IN   THE    MANNER   OF    SPENCCS* 

h 

O WRETCHED  man,  how  long  wik  diou  refuse 
Thy  maker's  fevour,  and  Ms  mercy  great  ? 
How  long  thy  worldly  happiness  abase. 
And  growl  and  grumble  at  thy  present  state  ? 
Seeking  accursed  change  both  soon  and  late« 
And  neWest  modes  alhired  still  to  try — 
England,  be vyare< God's  wrath  to  aggravate. 
For  foreign  ma^ic  blinds  thy  charmed  eye, 
^ad  Lihesty,  sweet  Liberty,  is  now  the  constant^ cry. 

n. 

As  on  my  couch  in.  slumber's  arms  I  lay, 

A  vision  did  my  senses  entertain ; 

Of  late,  me  thought  ip  France!  miss'd  my  way. 

Amid  a  collumnless  deserted  plain  ; 

^o  man  or  beast  upon  it  did  remain. 

Swept  off  by  Discord's  wide  destroying  strife ; 

iNe  planted  fence,  ne  field  of  waving  grain, 

^SLTking  the  toiling  farmer's  busy  life, 

^^t  f  {^'d  httts  ^4-<:astks^  brent,  werp  wox)drou(  f Up. 


iJI-  Yet 


(11. 

T«t  OB  ibis  p]atn,  ttio.st  goodly  to  behold 

jS&w  I  a  templt  tow'ritig  lo  the  sky» 

The  dome  whereof  was  made  of  base«t  goid^  ^ 

lilost  false^  but  yet  most  lovely  to  the  eye ; 

And  rotting  pillars  jeareth  it  on  high. 

Of  ghastly  human  heads>  atid  clotted  gore. 

With  dosti  y'mixt  the  mortar  doth  supply. 

While  foulest  birds  still  round  this  temple  soar. 

And  filthy  serpents  hiss,  and  gaunt  hyenas  roar* 

IV. 

Among  the  heads  that  did  the  mass  compose, 
TThree  royal  skulls  were  there — one  of  a  king— 
^eek  saint,  wtio  never  onee.revird  his  foes, 
Hi« bloody  foes  that  him  to  scaffold  bring: 
One  of  a  maid! — O  heaven  !  that  I  could  sing 
With  Spencer's  tongue,  her  Spotless  purity, 
.Her  holy  zeal,  in  courts  so  rare  a  thing. 
By  lawless  fiends  condemn^  she  was  to  die, 
Aad^nt,  untimely  sentj^  to  seek  her  native  sky» 

'     .        '"*■■  V.  .     ~     / 

Th^thlrd  I  noiaik'd  with  melancholy  eyes,        *  »•     . 

A  female  head,  that  once  a  crown  did  wear* 
Cut  off  in  life's  full  bloom,  now  low  she  lies, 

ThelooseToves  weeping  o'er  her  early  bier,  - 

^*         Nor  Virtue's  self  denies  a  tender  tear; 
So  young  a  creature,  wonder  not  she  feH, 
Ana  left  the  paths  of  chastity  sevefe. 
Debauched  by  a  court  where  hist  did  dwdf,  ' 
2Jke  treacb'foos  Circe,  s^iil'd  inmaiDy  a  wifchuig  $pell« 

VL 

Ah  !  where  are  now  hdr^rgeous  robes  of  slatc> 

The  glittering  gems  that  did  her  fairness  deck  ?       - 

The  cringing  nobles  that  on  her  did  wait. 

The  high-born  dames  that  kneeled  at  her  beck  ? 

Alas !  a  ghastly  face,  a  bloody  neck, 

A  simple  winding-sheet  is  novf  her  share ; 

Look  here,  ye  proud  osies,  on  this  mighty  wredk. 

And  learn  what  perishable  stuff  ye  are. 

From  her  poof  mangled  carcase,  once  sp  sweet  ancLf?^^ . .    . 

VXI. 

And  on  the  ground  there. lay  a  murdered  chilcl^  i  .       '  .*.  . 

A  piteous  sight  it  was,  and  full  of  woe. 

Who,  when  alive,  by  evVy  art  de^Fd, 

With  poison,  they  at  last  did  ovserthrow.  '  i 

Wretches,  who  never  ruth  orcameienceknaw  | 

0  lovely  flowret  crof  t  by  villotif  hands. 

How  will  thy  butchers  dread  th'  almighty  \x<^w,   , 

ArmM  with  frowns,  when  each  at  jacidgement  stamds,. 


-    > 


f  Tie  fifiin  of  Ltterty^  n|l> 

VIIL 

Tfcen  o'er  the  portal  was  th'i4  motto  plac'd* 

'*  The  house  of  liberty/'  in  gold  y'  writ* 

And,  venturing  in,  I  stood  like  one  amaz'd,         ^        ^ 

Such  sights  ofhorror  on  ray  heart-strings  smit^ 

There  Infidelity,  la  moody  fit, 

Hugg'd  Suicide — 'there  Rage,  and  deadly  Fear^  i 

There  Lechery,  with  goatish  leer  did  ^it. 

And  Murder,  quaffing  up  his  vidtim^'s  tears. 

With  thousand  otiic;r  crimes,  too  foul  for  human  QKS^ 

tn  mid  the  house  an  image  stood  in  state. 

Like  to  Voltaire  in  visage  and  in  .shape. 

Withered  his  heart  with  fellcst  rage  and  hate> 

^fi veli'd  and  lean  his  carcase  like  an  ape : 

And  num Vous  crowds  upon  the  samo  did  gagj^ 

As  he  all-naked  stood  to  every  eye ;  '         ' 

Above  an  altar  covered  with  crape. 

And  formed  of  his  books  one  might  descry, 

f  rophane  and  lewd  it  wa«,  and  crammM  with  many  a  Ji^ 

And  still  from  'neath  the  altar  roared  he. 

As  from  a  bull  lowing  in  cavern  deep, 

"  Come  worship  me,  O  men,  come  worship  me; 

45pit  on  the  cross,  x>f  Jesus  take  no  keep,         , 

I  promise  you  an  everlasting  sleep; 

The  soul  and  body  both  shall  turn  to  clay ; 

Yc  penitents,  why  do  ye  sigh  and  weep  r 

Let  not  damnation's  terrors  you  affray,     . 

.Come  learn  my  lore  tlmt  drives  all  foolish  fears  avva]r«^    , 

XL 

Then  in  tumultuous*  haste  a  nunber  came 

To  this  fouliiend,  their  homage  base  to  pay, 

fighting  which  should  be  first;  O  fie  for  |haq}<S  * 

5ro  kiss  him  on  a  part  I  shaH  not  say. 

^nd  wonder  strange  their  *havtour  and  array, 

^s  riding  upon  beasts  they  hasted  on,      • 

iAy  feeble  pen  cannot  the  whole  pourtray, 

Vet  will  I  chronicle  each  Jeading  one, 

A  tedious  task^  ih  truth,  would  heaven  that  it  Wfit  dottsi 

.  XIL  "  ... 

The  first  appeared  like  to  Sathanaa, 
tTet  had  the  daemon  tieiUier  hoof-iiorhorn^ 
And  lo,  his  bold  unbhufaing  front  of  brass, 
A  crown  of  pikes  and  poinards  did  adorn. 
His  garments  fouly  all  were  patck'd  and  toCB^ 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  b^ffing*box. 
Whining  for  charity, li|Lepnei»3c&n^ 
And  farUiings  asking.     O  mosi^amiiiingydti^ 


3i»  Poitff,' 

XIII. 
,    His  coat  was  divers  colburs,  red,  white,  blue,* 
And  he  wa-  riding  oi>  a  filt  u  swme. 
And  oft  wfKild  ope  his  beastly  moiith  to  spue. 
In  that  same  cup,  from  whence  he  drank  las  wine. 
Behind  him  sat  a  lusty  concubine, 
Whom  stiHhe  kis*'d  willi  wine-distained  lip  : 
Painled  she  was,  and  deckt  in  taudry  fine, 
-Her  eye  well  skill'd  tlie  wanton  wink  to  tip. 
And  hand  fr<)tn  doting  men  their  gold  away  to  slip 

Next  came  that  cursed*  felon  Thomas  Paine, 

Mounted  upon  a  tiger  fierce  and  fell ; 

And  still  a  shower  of  blood  on  him  doth  rain. 

With  tears  (hat  from  the  eyes  of  widow's  well ; 

Loud  in  his  ears  the  cries  of  orphans  yell; 

The  axe  impending  o'er  his  head  alway. 

While  devils  wait  to  catch  his  soul  to  hell. 

The  knave  is  fiiPd  with  angiiish  and  di^ay — 

And  anxious  round  he  looks,  even  straws  do  him  af!ray. 

XV. 

Then  saw  I  mounted  on  a  braying  ass, 
William  and  Mary,  sooth, a  couple  jolly; 
Who  married,  note  ye  how  it  came  to  pass. 
Although  each  held  that  m«urriage  was  but  folly  ?•— 
And  she  of  curses  would  discharge  a  volley 
If  the  ass  stumbled,  leaping  pales  or  ditches : 
Her  husband,  sans-culottes,  was  melancholy. 
For  Mary  verily  would  wear  the  breeches — 
God  h^Ip  poor  silly  men  from  such  usurping  b* 

xvr. 

.  Whilom  this  dame  the  Rights  of  Women  writ. 

That  is  the  title  to  her  book  she  places. 

Exhorting  bashful  w;omankind  to  quit 

All  foolish  modesty,  and  coy  grimaces ; 

And  name  their  backsides  as  it  were  their  faces  ; 

Such  licence  loose-tongued  liberty  adores. 

Which  adds  to  female  speech  exceeding  graces  ; 
,    Lucky  the  maid  that  on  her  volume  pores, 

A  scriptitfe,  archly  fram'd,  for  propagating  w« 

xyiL 

William  hath  penn'd  a  waggon-load  of  stttl^ 

And  Mar/s  life  at  last  be  needs  must  write. 

Thinking  her  whoredoms  were  not  known  enough. 

Till  fairly  printed  off  in  black  and  white. — 

With  wondrous  glee  and  pride,  this  simple  wight 

Her  brothel  feats  of  wantonness  sets  down, ' ' 

Bieing  her  spouse,  he  tells,  witli  huge  delight,i  - 

How  oflshe  cuckolded  the  silly  ck>wn,  .  \ 

And  lentj  O  lovely  piece  1  herself  to  hstlftb^  town.  *« 

XVULTIii* 
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xvm/ 

Thfen  came  Maria  Helen  Williams  Stone,  /  , 

Sitting  ilpon  a  goat  with  bearded  chin ; 

Aiid  she  halh  written  volumes  many  a  one ; 

Better  the  idle  jade  had  learnt  to  spin — 

Dearly  she  loves  a  philanthropic  sin 

CaU'a  fornication — and  doth  it  commit ;  - 

Nor  careth  s|ie  for  modesty  a  pin, 

And  laughs  at  Satan  and  the  burning  pit; 

Ah. !  dame  !  belike  one  day  you'll  know  the  truth  of  it, 

iXix.  :     '  \ 

Next  mounted  on  a  monster  like  a  louse. 

With  parchments  loaded,  came  a  man  of  law. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  Caledonian  house. 

Cunningly  could  he  <quibble  out  a  flaw : 

And  this  sage  man  would  chatter  like  a  daw. 

To  prove  the  moon  green  cheese,  and  black,  .pure  white. 

Spitting  out  treason  from  his  greedy  maw ;  :       >  . 

To  breed  sedition  was  his  chief  delight. 

And  scratch  men's  scabs^  to  ulcers  still  with  all  his  might 

XX.  .    , 

Then  on  an  Irish  bull  of  skin  and  bone, 

A  foul  churb  rode,  who  still  a  harp  would  strum, 

A  harp  Hibernian,  stringless,  saving  one 

Well  tun'd  to  har^h  sedition's  growling  hum :  .       .    ' 

He  hit  the  bull  on  which  he  had  his  bum,  *    ' 

Full  many  a  bitter  bang,  nor  gave  him  rest— 

Dealihg  his  blows  on  Teagues  that  round  him  come. 

Grieving  the  while  for  man  and,  brute  opprest, 

Chaunting  the  Iri^h  howl,  abhorr'd  of  man  and  beast.  .  ' 

XXI. 

O  Ireland,  spot  aecurs'd  ! — tho'  glorious  fair,  • 

Shines  there  the  sun,  the  tiowersenamell'd  blow. 

And  scent,  with  fragrance  sweet,  the  balmy  ajr,  Vjv 

Rippling  the  gliding  pooU  that  softly  flow : 

No  noxious  reptile  there  to  man  a  foe 

Abides — but  black  revenge  with  cautious  plan, 

Oool-blooded  cruelty  with  torments  slow,  | 

Springs  rank;  with  weeds  the  goodly  soil's  o'er-ran. 

And  all  the  reptile's  venom  rankles  in  the  roan. 

XXII.      . 

Then  in  a  gorgeous  car  of  beaten  gold, 
I>cpve  on  a  portly  roan,  of  mighty  rank^ 
A  person  comely,  of  extradion  old : 
Sut,  carrion-like, his  reputation  stank:    .« 
Sly  was  the  wight  with  crafty  quip  and  crank. 
To  cram  with  glittering  coin  his  bursting  bags ; 
-  Yet  whilom  taxing.men  play'd  him  a  prank, 
Sy  catching  in  their  traps  some  strayed  nags, 
Apd  eke  some  livery  slaves,  in  miser's  livery  ra£9» 

XXm.  Ttea 
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XXIII. 

liien  on  a  tartk  came  proud  London's  Msy&t, 
FoUowM  by  Aldermen,  a  fVowsycrew, 
Stioog  smelling  of  Cheapside>  and  luscious  fare> 
Yet  apoplexy  made  his  followers  few. 
Tjmg  antlers  on  tlie  head  of  each  man  grew, 
iSo  that  Ihey  seem'd  a  host  of  moving  horn  ; 
Anon  as  on  they  came  they'd  mump  and  chew. 
Stuffing  their  gats  from  dawning  of  the  morn. 
Till  shades  oi  evening  fe!i^— for  eating  only  born# 

XXIV.  ^ 

ton  a  cock  sparrow  £e^  with  Spanish  flieff^ 

A  swHHng  Captain  came,  with  liquor  mellow^ 

And  still  tlie  croHd  in  hideous  uproar  cries, 

••  Sing  us  a  bawdy  song  thou  d—- d  good  fellow.* 

Incontinent  he  sets  himself  to  bellow. 

And -shouts  with  all  Ibe  strength  that  in  him  lies: 

The  Citizetts  exclaim  "  he's  sans  pareille  O  !'* 

The  Citizens  in  raptures  roll  their  eyes, 

IfliKi  drink,  with  leathern  ears,  the  fool's  lewd  ribaldrtclu 

XXV. 

jOn  eame  these  wights,  and  many  more  beside^ 
iThick  as  the  grains  of  $and  upon  the  shore. 
Thick  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  summer  tide, 
^aton  a  dunghill  hive  and  hover  o'er: 
Jilost  had  their  hides  all  scall'd,  their  trowscs  tor<5  J 
,    .Jiiany  sans-breeches,  shamf^less  trudg'<l  along. 
And  many  a  noble  knave  and  titled  w — e. 
With  Irish  bog-trotters  would  a^owd  and  throng, 
parolling  catches  base^  and  filthy  French  Chansonf* 

•   XXVI. 

liike  roaring  waves  th^y  cover'd  all  the  plain  ; 
And  tho'  equality  they  still  requh'd. 
Each  cudgell'd  sore  his  breast  with  might  and  main> 
£ach  to  get  foremost  ardently  desir'd. 
^  *         Some  fell  into  the  dirt,  and  foul  were  mir'd. 

The  rest  rode  over  them  and  took  no  heed.  • 

Their  yells;  with  patriotic  ardour  fir'd. 

So  made  my  flesh  to  qoake  with  very  dread. 

That  Morpheus  left  my  couch;  and  all  the  vision  fled. 

•  ^ 

The  insertioB  of  the  foregoing  poem,  (which  was  never  ^  printed)  Into 
jour  cafttertaining  j»l^  ui^fiiJ  pubScation,  will  much  oblige  ^ 

Your  humble' Servant^ 
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filorth  Wales,  43'i. 

.Minifters  of  theApoftolic|Ch|iich,  lemarka 
on  the  qoeftion  rdpe^iing  their  orden^ 
|0«. 

]4oQtt(quieu*s  portrait  of  himlelf,  extraAi 
from,  49(  — 498. 

Monthly  Reviewers,  ftrl^ures  on  their  Re- 
view, 9^— ^3. 

^'  ■  I  —  — .»,  (Iridures  on  their  ac- 
coiM.t  if  Peaiton*  Sin  of  Schifm.  99. 

Moral  caufes,  their  extenfive  operation  on 
man,  258—260. 

More,  Mrs.  H.  account  of  her  proceedings 

in  the  Blagdon  cpntroverfy,  278 — 280—: 

,  hex  endeaTours  to  introduce  Methodifm 

in  her  fcliuols,  203— inftances  of  her  r«* 

-tnnu  madefy ^  2gi.  '  '  "  ' 


Kamaaqua  Hottentots,  account  of,  303. 

Navigation  Schools,  Evening,  remarks  on, 
386. 

^vv.  th<"  "R I -flSa")  account  of,  50a-. 

^ew  Philofophy,  Mr,Cumberland*sAddrefii 
to  the  Patrons  of,  igs. 

Northern  Powers,  remarks  on  lord  Liver- 
pool s  Hiftory  uf  the  late  Difpute  between 
them  and  Great  Uiitain^  Id U 
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*^th,  eppy  of,  as  taken  by  the  United  Eng- 
nnimen,  108.  '      , 

^flriches,  account  of  fome  African,  SSO. 

Cbcen,  horrid  craelties  pradifed  on,  by  th« 
team  drivers  in  Alnoa^  3^^ 
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Hiintiiigs,  a^eot^titof  ibme  flolcn  bvthei 

French  Republicans,  0.0.  * 

Iparre.  dcfcription  of,  writtV*  after  the  reign 
-  of  Roberfpicrre,  4^*2,  4C3. 

Jl^rochial  Sc^book^  Mn  Shaw's  flan  lex. 


Fackhait,  tUf  \^  Mr«  \h^mSm^  iln.  • 

meter,  11. 
Payment^  to  theholdefs  o£  French  fecatitic^t 

account,  of  the  fufpen^n  flf«  by  firdtrflC 

the  F|raConri^,448. 
P<race  with  the  French,  &I.  D*Iveraoi|'s  opi- 
nion of  a,  457. 
Peace,  V^x.  Bowles^  Refieptionsen  the  im- 

^rtant  ^ueftion  of,  2 5C«-^>|; 

<■".,  plan  of  a  Freoch  author,  for  producii^ 

a  general,  473. 
A     ■  Reflection  on  the  Terttif  o^  is  piOK. 

|iofed  by  Buonaparte,  808. 
Peftilential  difeafes  of  America^  qbfeivationi 

on  the  caufes  of,  300,  400.  ^ 
Philology,  on  the  apathy  of  men  of  kvn^ 

to  write  upon,  3. 
■  I  ■  » a  new  wofk  on,  by  a  learned  aof - 

thor,  aqnottnced,  13. 
Philoiophy*  the  falfe,  ancient  and  msdcsQr 

pbfervatiqins  on,  399. 
Pbilolophers,  fceptical,  perGil  in  deftfoyia(|[ 

t|)c  exiting  ftate  of  things,  without  regard 

for  the  race  of  mankind,  480. 
Philofophy  and  Foctryv*lhon  dialogue  be* 

tween,  47O. 
Picture  of  the  new  Heavens  and  Jiewf  Eanl^ 

as  drawn  by  Voltaire,  481 — 48a. 
Plague,  a  contagious  difeafe,  n«i  j^«ci/f(^ 

404. 
Plaj|ua  of  E^yptj  defulation  on,  511— 515* 
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Extra^s  from  the  Regicide,  74«-*76. 
from    Mr.    Huddesford'a^  RocoHk' 

— : from  NsQtical  Odes,  169. 

^       '  ■  from  Buonaparte's  Reverie,  177. 
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—  from  Sotheby's  Poetieal  Epiftle  Co 

Sir  George  Beaumunt,  t82— -7185. 
— —  from  Pvc's  Alfred;  3^2—234—340.' 

■  from  the  Civil  Wars  of  Graoa^i 


from  Atkinfon's  Rodolpho,  304. 
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The  Civic  Fcaft,  33i— ^314. 

The  Twenty-firft  «>f  M?rch,  1801. 

Balladjrom  the  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,  4  i|t 

.The  London  Bull,  434. 

The  Vifion  of  Liberty  315. 

IVofacetothe  Form  of  ordaining  Biihopi, 
Priefts,  and  peacons,  extract  from,  M< 

Prieftley,  Dr.  his  prefcm  opinion  of  his  onoi 

'  favourite  country,  67,  -68— <expfefles  Jiis 

•  disappointment  at  the  feyere  laws  mads 

by  Congrefs,  Qo-^  condemns  the  way  it 

"^hich  the  public  money  is  expended  i» 

America,  ib. — ^attributes  the  pident  po<- 
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Scotland^  ftrictures  on  Iaing*s  htftory  o4 

S08#-S]8. 

Sciipture,  th^  prefent  inethod  of  penreitia^ 
ks  pafli^es  in  Parliament,  ^onde^iQed,  1% 

Senate  of  Hamburgh,  difgraceful  ircitniagt 
of,  by  Buonaparte,  450,  451. 

Sberloek,  hU  incontrovertible  a^umcitfiiy 
employed. by  a  modern  writer,  }54. 

Sovqieign  of  Great  Britain,  invdcatioB  isk 

184. 

'J  ■  '  of  Great  Britaiq,  on  |hc  oblige, 

tion  impofed  upon  him  to  reiift  a  rejpea| 

pf  the  Emancipation  Acts,  1^8.' 
'j'\  ■...'  '  '   People,  anecdote  of  the,  65. 


fcholars  in  one,  983. 
prplogae  to  the  Tragedy  of  Edwy  and  £Iv 

giva,  in  America,  331. 
Pipfperitj^,  unliterrupted^incompatiblewilijb 

the  happinefs  of  maii,  405. 
Pcufl^an  troops^  account  W  their  Cormatioa 

difciplinf:  and  namber,  503^  5O3. 
Pf^2Jpa%  fpeeijiiena  (pf  a  late  tmprcnreneat 

on  the,  by  .explanatory  titles^  io* 
Publications,  periodical,  one  hundred  fupr 

prelltd.  by.  ordier  of  Buonaparte,  450. 
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Ctueries,  i|s  propofed  to  the  United  EngliOi- 
men  at.Maftohefier  and  other  parts,  193. 

Quoting,  unwarrantable  fnethod^of^aa  qfed 
by  Mr.  Bellham^  272. 


Randolpb'a  Serm6ns,  intleie!(iog  aitd  Inir 
portant,  extract  from,  47,  48. 

R^ves^  introduction  to  his  new  edition  qf 
.the  Common  Prayer,  ^5 — the  author*^ 
^ew  introdaetion  intended  to  illuftrafe 
the  Liturgy,  SCi.  , 

Religious  dilientions,  remark?  on,  03— 97 

Refourc^  of  the  Coafular  Government  to 
raife  money,  ,446. 

Revolutionary  reformattOQ,  idea  of, given  by 
a  French  writer^  443. 

Right  of  Seizure,  reraarli?  on  the  eonie- 
queneesof  Great  Bntaia  accedtsg  to  1^ 
partial  fufpeniion  of,  1 45 . 

Roland's  Addrefs  to  Buonaparte,  on  the  fub* 
jc£l  of  the  Finances,  453. 

Romans  and  Grecians^  inilances  of  the  jea- 
Ipufy  with  which  they  guarded  their  civil 
aiid  religious  eftablilhments,  154  -proofs 
oiF  the  prevalence  of  the  fame  excellent 
Pfolicy  at  the  prefent  day,  1 55. 

^oufleau,  ayfii/i/9tr^»/<f/accion  of,  28. 

■  and  tiolingbroke,  reflections  on 

the  mifchicfs  otccafioned  by  their  doc- 
trine, and  hints  to  our  ftatefmen  on  the 
fiibjiect  of  religious  innovation,  157 ,'158; 

Ruffia  and  Prui&af  parallel  bel^wcea  the  il* 
ludrious  Sovereigns  of,  486. 

|lu(Ilan  navy,  its  prefent  Ha'e,  502. 

Ruffians,  Storch's  account  of  their  charafter, 
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Savage^  contraft  between  the  life  Af  the  ua* 
cniltured  and  the  flave  of  luxury,  i84. 

Schl<?g-ers  Pamphlet  on  the  rights  of  neutral 
NatiPivi*  e|;»milie4>  by-  Lord  Lirerpooly 


Speech,  originaily  the  gift  of  Gpd,  atteiUpf 

by  a  modern  author  to  controvert  thia 

idea,  4.  ,  ^ 

■.  'L'l   .  ■  on  the  oaufes "Which  tend  to  pro* 

duce  it,  4,  5. 
Spring  B<^,  a  gregarious  animal  ifi  Africa^  ' 

account  of,  221. 
Si,  Pierre,    J.H*  B.  his  lifp  a|ui  fi|»aractt|| 
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Reflections  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  armfitl 
^SyP^«  lOOr^^adVantages  of  the  battltf  of-* 
Abouicir,    ib.^ — gallant    condud    of    the 
fi^ommander  in  Ch[ef,  sOi — the  invinciUg  * 
regiment  of  Buonaparte  deftroyed   by  a 

-regiment  of   Highlanders,  |b. r-con(e^ 

quen(;e8  of  our  vi6fcory,  vn  t^e  Tuiks,  aafi 

-the  advantaged  that  may  be  derived  fron^ 
it,  ib.Tnppointment  of  Lord  Nelfqn  to 
command  the  North  Sea  Fleet,  ib.— im-  ' 

^policy  of  the  armitlice  at  Copenhagen,  .ib« 
— rhaughty  behayiour  of  Count  Berallcff^, 
to  the  Britifh  Envoy,  ib. — the  Empefdc 
Paul's  death  not  n'tgral  as  was  krA  ru* 
moured,  102— remarks  on  the  condu^of 
Alexander,  ib. — Lord  St.  Helen's  not  H^ 
proper  Ambaflador  for  the  Ruffian  Court, 
and  why,   ib.-r-his  l.orcWhip  averfe  from 
checking  the  progr<-r$  of  the  French,  ib.— ^ 
condemned  the  proti^6tion  afforded  to  the 
JEmigrants,  &c.  <Scc.   ib.  unfcttled  ftate  of 
:thc  Continent  of  Europe,  ib.' — duplicity 
of  the  Firft  Conful  in  confequence  of  the 
death  of  Paul,  1O3— grand  obftacle  to  tha.  ' 
conclijhon  fcf  a  pcice  with  th'r  FrepchRe- 
■public,  ib.— immenfe  number  of  Frenfih. 
tioops  cttabhfhed  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples,  1O4— '.-neans   for   counlera^ing  the 
fAiemes  of  ttuonaparte,  ib  — tfdvice  to  our 
Miniftcrs,  2x4;--efic6l  which  the  Invafioa^- 
of  Portugal  ought  to  have  upon  Great. 
Britain.  215 — terminator. of  the  difpute 
with  the   Northern  Powers,   325 — whafe' 
kind  of  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  Allies- 
would  produce  t  .general  Peace,  3»6*-«- 
Mufe  of  the  invaHon  of  the  Palatinate  by 
•'■^  ■         ■  Iha^ 


